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'^'H  iierefore  our  deduon  is  this ;  that  thoM  precepts  which  learned  men  have 
inimtttei  to  writing,  transcribing  them  firom  the  common  reason  and  common  feelings 
Iff  human  nature,  are  to  be  accounted  as  not  less  divine  than  those  contained  in  the 
T  4bl<«gi|ren  to  Moses;  and  that  it  could  not  be  the  intention  of  our  Maker  to  supersede 
t»9  a  law  graTen  upon  stone,  that  which  is  written  with  his  own  finger  on  the  table  of  the 
hea  ft .  *'*-.MKi.A]rcTBOir. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

LETTERS  ON  DEMONOI.OGY  AND  WITCHCRAPT.    Addrased 
to  J.  G.  LocKHART,  Esq.    By  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  Bart.. 

^  In  the  present  condition  of  human  knowledge,^  ^ery  thing 
that  comes  from  our  gifted  countryman^s  pen  is  pronounced  t6 
have  of  course  the  impress  of  his  genius ;  and  is  ushered  into  no- 
tice by  all  the  journals,  with  the  opinion  reduced  to  a  formula, 
that  ^  no  other  man  but  Sir  Walter  Scott  could  have  written 
the  matter  or  thing  now  before  u.O  With  regard  to  his  vo- 
lume on  Demonology,  however,  there  is  a  certain  set  of  heretics 
to  this  faith,  whom  posterity  at  least  will  not  laiigh  to  scorn  when 
tbey  bring  that  imposing  work  to  their  bar ;  and,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  any  thing  more  than  a  compilation  of  ghost  and  goblin  stories, 
inth  00  essenUal  advantage  over  Mother  Bunch,  in  point  of 
litMmry  exaltation, — ^in  other  words,  in  so  far  as  it  attempts  to 
•apply  a-philosophical  solution  of  its  subject, — ^pronounce  it  one 
of  the  most  solemn  failures,  Dr  Hibbert^s  not  excepted,  which 
the  prevailing  non-philosophy  which  vet  darkens  and  deranges 
human  thinkmg  could  have  brought  forth. 

Phrenologists  claim  an  especial  title  to  tell  Sir  Walter  Scott 
when  and  wnere  he  fails,  when  and  where  his  order  of  talent  and 
kind  of  acquirements  are  at  work  in  a  wrong  direction  ;  just  be- 
cai|3e  they,  of  all  his  critics,  have  done  him  the  most  honour  when 
occupying  his  own  peculiar  and  high  literary  station,  and  have 
best  understood  and  appreciated  his  legitimate  efforts  of  genius; 
Ibr  they  alone  have  applied  to  them  a  test,  which  they  have  been 
fimnd  to  stand,  a  strict  philosophical  analysis  on  those  prindples 
of  human  nature  which  their  science  has  demonstrated  to  be  true: 
They  have  repeatedly  said,  and  have  neVer  seen  reason  to  alter  ot 
even  modify  oieopimon,  that  Sir  Walter  Scott,  like  Shakspeare, 
is  a  painter,  aod  not  a  philosopher.  Although  endowed  with 
I— IchlflSB  powers  of  observing,  and  also  of  delineating  human 
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phenomena  (and  we  have  in  our  critiques  of  many  of  his  work^ 
minutely  analyzed  these  powers),  in  other  words,  the  manifesto^ 
tionsin  human  conduct  which  result  from  the  human  faculties  as 
springs  of  action,  he  is  not  only  uninformed  of  the  right  analysis 
of  these  powers,  as  single  or  compound  impulses,  but  resists  and 
ridicules  that  analysis,  under  the  despisea  name — in  ignorance 
despised — of  Phrenology.  Yet  this  very  Phrenology,  as  no  im^ 
partial  person  who  knows  what  it  is  can  for  one  moment  deny, 
completely  illustrates  all  the  pictures  which  he  draws,  and  ac- 
counts for  the  effect  which  they  produce  upon  his  readers,  whose 
nature  responds  to  them.  It  follows  that  whenever,  after  paint- 
ing  a  character  of  eccentricity,  incongruity^  or  contradiction,  he 
attempts  a  philosophical  rationale  of  it,  we  are  not  aware  of  one 
instance  where  he  has  succeeded.  Shakspeare  is  too  wise  ever  to 
make  this  attempt.  He  contents  himself  with  faithfully  giving 
the  likeness ;  but  we  do  not  remember  an  example  of  his  offering 
its  philosophy.  He  gives  us  the  what  with  a  truth  to  which  all 
our  feelings  vibrate,  but  he  never  speculates  about  the  wherefore. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  humiliating  proofs  of  the  truth  of  Mr 
Stewards  confession,  that  **  the  philosopher  of  mind  is  yet  in  ex- 
pectation,^ that  the  very  obvious  distinction  between  what  Sir 
Walter  Scott  can  do,  and  cannot  do,  has  a  very  slender  chance 
of  being  comprehended  by  any  but  phrenologists.  We  have 
heard  it  said  sardonically,  What !  a  writer  who  is  so  true  to 
nature  in  all  his  delineations  of  human  character  !  he  not  pro. 
foundly  skilled  in  human  nature  !  How  could  he  draw  his  pic- 
tures, without  knowing  intimately  and  minutely  the  whole  ana- 
tomy of  the  human  heart !  and  how  could  he  marshal  and  ma- 
noeuvre his  numerous  characters,  each  speaking  and  acting  in  the 
exact  line  marked  out  for  it,  in  all  its  appearances  and  reappear- 
ances on  the  stage  of  the  story,  and  that  without  a  perceptible 
inconsistency,  if  he  did  not  know  and  discriminate  with  philoso- 
phical  precision,  in  all  their  finest  shades,  the  springs  and  impulses 
of  human  conduct,  and  all  the  varieties  of  human  motives  I  To 
this  we  answer,  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  observes  the  phenomena 
of  life,  and  m  imitating  these  in  his  fictions,  does  no  more  than 
the  historical  painter,  who  places  before  us  Am  imitations  of  hu- 
man passions  and  feelings,  in  the  expressions  of  human  faces,  and 
the  altitudes  of  human  bodies.  But  the  painter  does  not  require 
to  go  deeper.  He  observes  these  expresrions  and  attitudes  as 
indicating,  or  rather  always  accompanying,  certain  human  feel- 
ings, often  in  considerable  combination ;  but  his  picture  does 
not  absolutely  depend,  for  its  accuracy,— for  there  exist  very 
perfect  works  of  art  without  it,— on  his  analyzing  these  feel- 
mgs,  tracing  them  to  their  primitive  impulses,  or  anatomically 
pcnnting  out  the  nerves  which  contract  the  muscles  of  the  coun- 

noe  into  a  amile  or  a  frown,  a  glance  of  haughtiness  or  a  look 


of  mjjmimkmi  a  leer  of  cuMiog  oi?  an  aspect  of  gujQeIe9snQ09^;» 
and  sdll  less  an  foliowing  these  nenres  to  their  origins  in  the  borain^- 
where  all  the  feelings  nave,  to  human  ken,  their  ultimate  con-t 
nexion  or  dependence.  We  saj  does  not  absolutely  depend  aot 
such  knowkdgs;  although  the  possession  of.it  must  be,  and,  we 
have  the  testimony  of  artists  of  the  first  eminence,  who  are 
phrencdogists,  for  saying,  is  an  instrument  of  immense  power  in* 
elevating  the  character  and  testing  the  truth  of  their  works ;  and 
so  would  it  be,  in  his  line  of  art,  to  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

In  shorty  without  being  possessed  of  a  true  analysis  of  mind,; 
a  writer  can  but  guess  at  the  causes  of  human  conduct ;  and  al- 
though he  may  occasionally  guess  aright,  especially  in  those. 
simpler  manifestations  which  constitute  e very-day  character  and, 
QWduct,  be  cannot  advance  into  more  complicated  combinations,, 
witbeitft.  suffering  from  his  ignorance  of  some  important  and  es- 
ambal  elexBentt  for  want  of  which  his  theory  will  b^  utterly  in* 


It  is  from  this  very  d^fept  that  Sir  Walter  Scott^s  philosophy. 
of  demooology  is  false.  It  is  almost  all  contained  in  his  first 
chapter ;  the  other  nine  being  devoted  to  details  (in  which  much 
antiquarianism  and  much  leamifl^,  valeant  quantum^  ^re  dis* 
jdayedi)  of  the  various  ii¥)des  in  which  the  nelief  and  love  of[ 
the  supernatural  have  operated  in  different  ages  of  the  world  ^^ 
of  the  curious  conoeciign  which  existed  and  exists  between  the 
superstitions  of  various  ages  and  nations ;  of  the  ferocious  per- 
secutioDs  for  imputed  sor<;ery  and  witchcraft ;  with  a  great 
number  of  instances  of  appaiitions  and  supernaturalities  of  a]L 
descriptions  and  denominations,  with  none  of  which  we  have 
any  tniog  to  do*  We  have  in  a  former  Number  (page  SO^^ 
of  Volume  VI.)  given  a  sufficiently  ample  detail  of  these  $pe« 
cific  sufferings  oithe  misdirected  faculties  of  man,  to  enable^ 
U8  to  arrive,  at  certainty  in.  our  conclusions  as  to  what  these 
SMuUiea  are.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  given  several  of  the  samq 
inatancesy  and  some  additions ;  but  with  this  difference,  that 
he  has  not  correctly  traced  their  connexion  with  the  human^ 
mind ;  and  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  phenomena  p{ 
apparitions  which  he  does  endeavour,  although  erroneously,  tq 
aooount  for,  he  does  not  even  attempt  to  explain  philosophic 
cally  man's  tepdency  to  believe  in  SMjpernatural  agengy ;  but 
naerely  details  historically  the  varied  manif^statioi^s  of  thiii 
tcsdeocy,  in  witch  and  ghost  and  goblin  stories  without  end  k 
and  thereby  only  amplifies  the  literature  of  that  delightful  hor-» 
rifier  of  our  childhood.  Mother  Bunch. 

Sir  Waiter^s  philospphical  chapter  ^mmences  with  this  an-i 
OMiuioement ;  .     , 

''  I  do  not  mean  to  conlittt  the  svstems  of  those  by  whom  I  an  an<* 
tadfwted  in  consideiation  of  the  snl^ect^  or  to  erect  aoy  new  one  of  my 
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phenomena  (and  we  have  in  our  critiques  of  many  of  his  work^ 
minutely  analyzed  these  powers),  in  other  words,  the  manifesta^ 
tionsin  human  conduct  which  result  from  the  human  faculties  as 
springs  of  action,  he  is  not  only  uninformed  of  the  right  analysis 
of  these  powers,  as  single  or  compound  impulses,  but  resists  and 
ridicCiles  that  analysis,  under  the  despisea  name — in  ignorance 
despised — of  Phrenology.    Yet  this  very  Phrenology,  as  no  iiw- 
partial  person  who  knows  what  it  is  can  for  one  moment  deny, 
completely  illustrates  all  the  pictures  which  he  draws,  and  ac- 
counts for  the  effect  which  they  produce  upon  his  readers,  whose 
nature  responds  to  them.     It  follows  that  whenever,  after  paint- 
ing a  character  of  eccentricity,  inonngruity^  or  contradiction,  he 
attempts  a  philosophical  rationale  of  it,  we  are  not  aware  of  one 
instance  where  he  has  succeeded.     Shakspeare  is  too  wise  ever  to 
make  this  attempt.     He  contents  himself  with  faithfully  giving 
the  lifkeness ;  but  we  do  not  remember  an  example  of  his  offering 
lis  philosophy.     He  gives  us  the  what  with  a  truth  to  wliich  all 
our  feelings  vibrate,  but  he  never  speculates  about  the  wherefore. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  humiliating  proofs  of  the  truth  of  Mf 
Stewards  confession,  that  ^^  tiie  philosophy  of  mind  is  yet  in  ex-> 
pectation,^  that  the  very  obvious  distinction  between  what  Sir 
Walter  Scott  can  do,  and  cannot  do,  has  a  very  slcfnder  cfaaDoe 
ot  being  comprehended  by  any  but  phrenologists.     We  have 
heard  it  said  sardonically.  What  I  a  writer  who  is  so  true  to 
nature  in  all  his  delineations  of  human  character !  he  not  pro- 
foundly skilled  in  human  nature  !     How  could  he  draw  hispico 
tures,  without  knowing  intimately  and  minutely  the  whole  mt^ 
tomy  of  the  human  heart !  and  how  could  he  marshal  and  ma*- 
noeuvre  his  numerous  characters,  each  speaking  and  acting  in  the 
exact  line  marked  out  for  it,  in  all  its  appearances  and  reappear- 
ances on  the  stage  of  the  story,  and  that  without  a  perceptible 
inconsistency,  if  ne  did  not  know  and  discriminate  with  {Jiiloso^ 
{^ical  precision,  in  all  their  finest  shades,  the  springs  and  impulses 
of  human  conduct,  and  all  the  varieties  of  human  motives !    To 
this  we  answer,  that  Sir  Walter  Scott'  observes  the  phenomena 
of  life,  and  in  imitating  these  in  his  fictions,  does  no  more  than 
the  historical  painter,  who  places  before  us  his  imitations  of  hur 
man  passions  and  feelings,  in  the  expressions  of  human  faces,  and 
the  altitudes  of  human  bodies.   But  the  painter  does  not  require 
to  go  deeper.     He  observes  these  expressions  and  attitudes  as 
indicating,  or  rather  always  accompanying,  certain  human  fee^ 
ings,  often  in  considerable  combination ;  but  his  picture  do^ 
not  absolutely  depend,  for  its  accuracjr, — for  there  exist  very 
perfect  works  of  art  without  it,— on  his  analyzing  these  feel- 
ings, tracing  them  to  their  primitive  impulses,  or  anatomically 
pointing  out  the  nerves  whicn  contract  the  muscles  of  the  c^un- 
^oaooe  into  a  amile  or  a  frown,  a  glance  of  haughtiness  or  a  look 


of  mAnjimfmi  a  }eev  of  cuMiog  91?  aa  aspect  of  giuleIe9nQ$9'; 
and  sdll  less  on  foUowiiig  these  nenres  to  their  origins  in  the  hraiDy- 
where  all  the  feelings  hove,  to  human  ken,  their  ultimate  con*^ 
nexion  or  dependence.  We  saj  does  not  ebaohiiely  depend  oa 
such  knowkage;  although  the  possesion  of  it  must  be,  and,  we 
have  the  testimony  of  artists  of  the  first  eminence,  who  are 
phrenologists,  for  saying,  is  an  instrument  of  immense  power  in' 
elevating  the  character  and  testing  the  truth  of  their  works ;  and 
so  would  it  be,  in  his  line  of  art,  to  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

In  short,  without  being  possessed  of  a  true  analysis  of  roiod,^ 
a  writer  can  but  guess  at  tne  causes  of  human  conduct ;  and  aU 
though  he  may  occasionally  guess  aright,  especially  in  those 
aimpJer  manifestations  which  constitute  every-uay  character  and, 
oaaduct,  he  cannot  advance  into  more  complicated  combinations,, 
witboui  sufil^ring  from  his  ignorance  of  some  important  and  es- 
sential element,  for  want  of  which  his  theory  will  be  utterly  in« 
applkaUe. 

It  is  from  this  very  ddept  that  Sir  Walter  Scott^s  philosophy. 
of  demonology  is  false.  It  is  almost  all  contained  m  his  first 
chapter ;  the  other  nine  being  devoted  to  details  (in  which  much 
antiquarianism  and  much  leamie^,  valeant  quaniumi  are  disn 
played,)  of  the  various  mpdes  in  which  the  uelief  and  love  of[ 
the  supernatural  have  operated  in  different  ages  of  the  world  ;, 
of  the  curious  connectign  which  existed  and  exists  between  the 
superstitions  of  various  ages  and  nations ;  of  the  ferocious  per- 
secuUoos  for  imputed  sorcery  and  witchcraft ;  with  a  great 
number  of  instances  of  appaiitions  and  supernaturalities  of  a]L 
descriptions  and  denominations,  with  none  of  which  we  have 
any  thing  to  do»  We  have  in  a  former  Number  (page  50^ 
of  Volume  VI.)  given  a  sufficiently  ample  detail  of  these  spe« 
dfic  auiferings  01  the  misdirected  faculties  of  man,  to  enaule^ 
us  to  arrive,  at  certainty  in  our  conclusions  as  to  what  these 
fiicultiea  are.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  given  several  of  the  samq 
instances,  and  some  additions ;  but  with  this  difference,  that 
be  has  not  correctly  traced  their  connexion  with  the  human. 
mind ;  and  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  phenomena  p{ 
apparitions  which  he  does  endeavour,  although  erroneously,  tq 
aooount  for,  he  does  not  even  atternpt  to  explain  philosophi-^ 
eally  man's  tendency  to  believe  in  supernatural  agency ;  but 
meray  details  historically  the  varied  manifipstatioQs  of  thia 
tendency,  in  witch  and  ghost  and  goblin  stories  without  enc]  ^ 
and  thereby  only  amplifies  the  literature  of  that  delightful  hor^ 
rifier  of  our  childhood,  Mother  Bunch. 

Sir  Waiter^s  philosophical  chapter  commences  with  this  an-* 
pounoemient ; 

*'  I  do  not  mean  to  combat  the  svstems  of  those  by  whom  I  an  an<* 
tieipated  in  canrideimtion  of  the  sabject^  or  to  erect  aoy  new  one  of  my 
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4wii ;  but  to  confine  myself  to  narratifee  of  remaricabk  cMei^  and  fo 
the  c^MerTEtions  which  naturally  and  easily  arise  oat  of  them.  A  hw 
general  remarks  on  the  nature  of  demonology,  and  the  original  cause 
of  the  almost  uniFersal  belief  in  communication  betwixt  mortals  and 
beings  of  a  power  superior  to  ibemseWesy  and  of  a  nature  not  to  be 
comprehended  by  human  organs,  are  a  necessary  introduction  to  the 
subject." 

We  agree  with  the  author,  that  his  views  of  this  catise  are  not 
new.  But  as  they  are  adopted  by  hiin»  and  will  by  that  adop^ 
tion  gain  currency,  we  feel  it  our  duty,  holding  them,  as  we  do, 
to  1)6  erronei>us,  to  point  out  wherein  their  error  lies..  He  statea 
as  a  cause  of  this  universal  belief  of  communication  between 
mortals  and  beings  (^a  poiver  superior  to  thetMelveSy  the  belief 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  its  separate  existence,  which 
lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  *^  myriads  of  disembodied  spirits,^ 
which  once  inhabited  human  bodies,  exist  somewhere,  and  may 
have  the  power  granted  them  of*^  revisiting  the  glimpses  of  the 
moon,^  by  miracle  of  course.  Now,  it  is  evident  tiiat  the  author 
has  forgotten  that  he  cannot  throw  the  slightest  light  on  the  be- 
lief of  gods  and  demons,,  by  ehewing  how  the  belief  of  what  may 
be  called  mere  human  ghosts  has  come  to  prevail.  The  firm  be- 
lief of  gods  and  demons,  and  of  their  concern  in  the  affairs  of 
men,  has  prevailed  and  does  prevail  in  nations  who  had  and  have 
no  idea  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  who  could  never 
have  got  the  notion  (rf*  superior  beings  through  that  channel. 
Such  a  non-seqtiitur  would  never  have  been  committed,  had  the 
author  been  in  possession  of  the  knowledge  that  there  is  in  maa^a 
nature  a  faculty  which  performs  that  function  directly  by  its 
Own  specific  activity  ;  which,  by  rendering  universal  a  belief  in  au* 
perior  existences,  and,  in  combination  with  another  faculty  which 
impels  him  to  worship  superior  beings  whose  existence  he  be- 
lieves, constitutes  man  essentially  a  religious  being.  These  fa- 
culties  are  Wonder  and  Veneration  ;  and  wc  have  shewn  in  our 
article  on  Demonology,  already  alluded  to,  in  what  way  the  ex- 
cessive or  diseased  action  of  these  two  faculties  produces  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  wildest  superstition*  Bui  the  existence  of  these 
faculties  not  being  known  when  the  author  studied  the  human 
mind  at  college,  it  was  not  to  lie  expected  that  he  could  have  the 
benefit  of  their  ready  solution  of  the  diiHculty  in  his  way,—- a 
difficulty  which  he  has  either  purposely  evaded,  or  attempted 
to  explain  by  a  theory  which  has  no  connexion  with  it.  If  goda 
and  demons,  we  repeat,  are  objects  of  human  belief, — however 
erroneously  as  to  their  supposed  nature  when  intellect  is  udoon- 
suited,— in  consequence  of  the  blind  impulse  of  a  primitive  feel- 
ing, a  complete  demonology  may  exist,  and  has  exiated,  without 
the  belief  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
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But  as,  in  the  rest  of  the  chapter^  the  author  abandons  the 
question  of  the  belief  of  superior  beings,  and  limits  himself  to 
the  philosophy  of  more  vulgar  apparitions,  we  are  of  opinion, 
that,  on  his  own  shewing,  there  may  exist  a  firm  belief  in  the 
reality  of  even  these,  without  p.  belief  in  the  immortality  and 
separate  exbtence  of  the  soul ;  and  the  grounds  of  that  belief 
would  be,  that  spectral  illusions,  with  all  the  impression  of  a 
terrible  reality,  are  a  specific  state  of  disease,  and  have,  because 
they  must  have  been  experienced  by  individuals  in  all  ages  and 
states  of  society,  and  all  varieties  of  religious  belief.  We  should 
therefore  reverse  the  order  pf  cause  and  effect,  as  stated  by  the 
author,  and  conclude. that,  putting  Revelation  out  of  the  que^ 
tion,  these  apparitions  mignt  be  an  occasion  instead  of  conse- 
quence of  the  belief  in  the  iiiiniortality  of  the  soul. 

We  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  Sir  Walcer'^s  share  in  the 
vulgar  yet  presumptuous  notion,  borrowed  from  the  mythology 
of  the  Styx,  that  the  souls  of  men  exist,  like  so  many  ghosts  or 
thin  shacles,  readv  to  appear  in  human  shape,  if  so  commanded, 
ooly  shews  the  abject  thinking  on  the  sublime  subject  of  a  future 
state,  which,  in  its  prevalence,  infects  minds  even  of  the  highest 
order;  while  both  Scripture^  which  refuses  all  warrant  to  such 
low  conceptions,  by  declaring  that  **  it  is  not  given  to  us  to 
know  what  we  shall  be,^  and  sound  philosophy,  leave  us  in  total 
ignorance  of  that  which  is  beyond  human  ken,  the  modus  exu- 
tendi  of  immortality  :-r-^^  that  which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.^ 

We  think  the  author  just  as  unfortunate  in  his  apcount  of  the 
causes  of  spectral  illusions  tliemselves,-«-as  illusions  sufficiently 
real, — to  which,  exclusively  he  confines  the  remainder,  indeed, 
almost  the  wb(^  of  this,  his  introductory  and  philosophical 
chapter. 

yirft.  According  to  the  author,  enthusiastic  feelings  of  an 
impressive  and  solemn  nature,  such  as  recent  bereavement  of 
bekived  friends,  or  the  still  darker  case  of  mqrder  cpmmitted ; 
in  othor  words,  *^  the  imaginatiofi^  favoured  by  circumstances, 
Mas  power  to  stimmon  up  to  tlie  organ  of  sights  spectres  which 
only  exist  iu  the  mind  of  those  by  whom  their  appearance  is 
wTcnessou* 

It  must  be  evident  to  every  one,  that  the  only  part  of  this 
most  vague  theory  which  is  unquestionable,  is,  that  the  appari- 
tions are  unreal ;  but  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  that  unsatis- 
factory vagueness,  which  has  hitherto  been  called  philosophy. 
Id  say  that  tbeiiiM^na^fOfi  summons  up  spectres  to  the  organ  of 
si^t ;  for,  as  to  we  proximate  cause,  we  are  left  here  just  as 

ite  as  we  were. 

Secondly ,  There  follows  an  exceedingly  confused  allusion, 

r  it-is  httle.  more,  to  Fnrfessor  Stewart^s  utterly  gratuitous 
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thipory  of  spectres, — ^that  thjey  are  essentially  dreams^  vKxch 
come  at  that  point  between  sleeping  and  waking  (how  cSd  Mr 
•Stewart  know  this?),  when  the  individual  is  really  asleep,  but 
belieres  himselfawake,  and  is  the  sport  of  a  sort  of  lively  dream. 
We  answer,  that  such  dreams  may  create  a  belief  in  the  dreamer 
that  a  spectre  appeared  to  him^  but  will  never  explain  the  speo 
tral  illusions  of  broad-waking  experience,  of  which  Mr  Stewart 
seemed  to  hate  no  knowledge  whatever.  From  this,  as  an  ex^ 
planation  of  spectres,  Sir  Walter  glides  off,  as  is  often  his  man- 
ner, into  a  perfectly  distinct  subject,  namely,  those  coincidences 
which  are  thought  to  realize  dreams,  and  all  those  presages  found- 
ed on  dreams,  which  in  ignorant  times  were  mistaken  for  revela- 
tions from  Heaven. 

Thirdly,  ^^  Somnambulism  and  other  nocturnal  deceptions, 

'^frequently  lend  their  aid  to  the  formation  of  such  phantasmatay 
as  are  formed  in  this  middle  state  between  sleeping  and  waking,^ 

'  —and  an  instance  of  a  sleep-walking  sailor  seeme  a  ghost  is 
given.  Now,  it  happens,  that  the  somnambulist  is  just  as  much 
and  as  really  asleep  as  any  other  dreamer,  only  superadding  the 
power  of  locomotion,  the  result  of  a  power  in  the  brain,  in  most 
cases  fortunately  suspended  in  sl^p,  and  sadly  struggled  with 
in  nightmare.  The  spectres  of  somnambulism  are  therefore 
not  in  question,  for  they  are  only  dreams ;  besides,  there  are 

'  many  somnambulists  as  well  as  other  dreamers,  who  do  not  see 
spectres^  or,  seeing  them,  believe  in  their  reality. 

Fourthly,  The  spectre  of  Brutus  is  cited,  and  explained  most 

'  unsatisfactorily,  b}  the  vagueness  of  a  state  of  eager  anxiety  or 
excited  exertion,  the  recollection  of  Csesar^s  murder,  and  the 
doubts  and  fears  of  the  impending  battle  of  Philiipi.  These 
feelings  may  have  led  remotely  to  a  spectral  apparition,  which, 
of  course^  was  not  seen  by  any  one  but  Brutus  himself;  but,  if 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  such  feelings  do  not  always  produce 
spectral  visions,  on  the  contrary,  do  so  very  rarely,  it  is  plain, 
tnat,  by  citing  the  case  of  Brutus  in  the  manner  Ibe  has  done, 
the  author  has  not  arrived  at  what  alone  can  be  called  the  cause 
of  these  illusions,  namely,  that  which  must  necessarily  produce 

'  them  in  all  cases  where  it  is  present  and  operating. 

Fifthly,  The  instances  of  whole  armies  believing  that  thc:y 

'  have  seen  gods  and  saints  fighting  for  them,  prove  nothing. 
These  are  only  examples  of  weak  credulity,  wnen  the  cry  as 

'  raised  for  a  purpose ;  and  the  victory  is  won,  as  Sir  Walter 
himself  says,  before  the  mistake^  or  rather  the  tridk,  is  discovered. 
^*  It  is  a  dispos'tion,^^  says  the  author,  ^^  to  see  as  much  of  the 
supernatural  as  is  seen  by  others  around,  or,  in  othfor  .words,  to 
trust  to  the  eyes  of  others  rather  than  to  our'own.^    A  Casti- 

*  liism  cavliKer  is  mentioned,  who  fonght  in  one  i>f  ,the  Mexican 
batiks,  in  whiuh  St  Jago  asnated,  inounted  .oiLa  i^hite:iionBe, 
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TbdJka^ier  finnljr  believed  in  the  miraoulous  ioterposkipo ; 
but  honestly  and  naively  adds,  that  he  did  not  see  the  apparition 
himself  ;-^^ndeed,  saw  another  cavaiier,  Francisco  de  Morla, 
mounted  on  a  chesmU  horse,  fighting  in  the  very  place  where 
the  saint  was  seen  by  others.  But  there  was  nothing  in  that  to 
the  excited  Wonder  and  Veneration  of  the  cavalier,  who  exclaims 
^  Sinner  that  I  am,  what  am  I  that  I  should  have  beheld  thq 
blessed  apostle  P 

Lastly,  The  author  gets  at  least  into  the  road  to  truths  when 
he  proceeds  to  state,  that  it  is  *^  now  universally  known  and 
admitted  that  there  certaiDly  exist  more  than  one  disorder  known  to 
professional  men,  of  which  one  important  symptom  is  a  disposition  to 
see  ▼isioBs."  This  frifi^htful  disorder  is  not  properly  insanity,  although 
it  \b  somewhat  allied  to  that  most  horrible  of  maladies,  and  may,  in 
many  constitutions,  be  the  means  of  bringing  it  on  ;  and  although  such 
hallucinations  are  proper  to  both.  The  difference,  I  conceive  to  be, 
that,  in  cases  of  insanity,  the  mind  of  the  patient  is  principally  affected, 
while  the  senses  or  organic  system  offer  In  vain  to  the  lunatic  their  de- 
cided testimony  against  the  fantasy  of  a  deranged  imagination.  Per- 
haps the  nature  of  this  collision  between  a  disturbed  imagination  and 
organs  of  sense,  possessed  of  their  usual  accuracy,  cannot  be  better  de- 
scribed than  in  the  embarrassment  expressed  by  an  insane  patient  con- 
fined in  the  Infirmary  of  Ediiibur(;h/'  Here  follows  the  well-known 
anecdote  of  the  lunatic,  who,  believing  himself  a  prince,  wondered 
that  even  bis  choicest  viands  tasted  of  oatmeal,  that  being  his  principal 
if  not  sole  food.  '*  Here,  then,  is  one  instance  of  actual  insanity,  in 
which  the  sense  of  taste  controlled  and  attempted  to  restrain  the  ideal 
hjrpocheaia  adopted  by  a  deranged  imagination.  But,  the  disorder  to 
which  I  previously  allude<l  is  entirely  of  a  bodily  character,  and  con* 
■isU  prindpally  in  a  disease  of  the  visual  organs,  which  present  to  the 
padeni  a  set  of  spectres  or  appearances  which  have  no  actual  existence^ 
It  is  a  disease  of  the  same  nature  which  renders  many  men  incapable 
of  distinguishing  colours,  only  the  patients  go  a  step  farther,  and  per* 
vert  the  exteraaiybrm  of  objects.  In  their  case,  therefore,  contrary  to 
that  of  the  maniac,  it  is  not  the  mind,  or  rather  the  imagination^ 
which  imposes  upon  and  overpowers  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  but 
the  sense  of  seeing  (or  hearing)  which  betrays  its  duty,  and  conveys 
fiiise  ideas  to  a  sane  intellect  /'* 

It  is  only  upon  the  mind  of  a  phrenologist  that  the  accumu- 
lated errors,  the  sum  of  nonsense — we  speak  with  personal  de- 
fereDce^-»-of  the  foregoing  short  passage,  expands  with  its  full 
and  unqualified  effect.  It  is  all  we  have  for  the  philosophy  of 
the  first  genius  of  the  age  ;  and  as  there  is  no  philosophy  yet 
possessed  by  ^ny  of  the  other  leading  men  of  the  age,  which 
enables  them  to  Question  it,  it  is  lauded  as  absolute  wisdom, 
which  no  man  could  have  written  but  Sir  Walter  Scott  f  But 
we  must  not  interrupt  our  analysis.  Several  learned  physicians, 
according  to  the  author,  have  assigned  different  causes  for  this 
malady. '   One  of  these,  though  it  is  rather  the  disease  itself  than 
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TV  aMM^w  iiiWiiiSiatiiw  tiir  case  rf  oar  oM  fiicod  JHcolai  the 
)«44ais*kr»  »^  oMHMcaicd  upor  bj  Drs  Ferriar  and  Hib^ 
VtfX.  mi  y^  'rWva  wsgMCied  im  ApnpsAo  of  spirit^  and  neglect 
^  9«r«N»v«L  ^M'cl^^ttjrzr^  91^  confirsstd  by  tbe  patient.  One 
^i;nw>ifian:iv  9  )l.*ai^  Nv-vCxTs  vismis  is  noted  by  Sir  Walter 
$:v«^  iMv^  mmf  T%  V4M^  t-ji  tbe  pkreoofegisl  than  to  himself, 
va.  ^— .'^  A?vr  a  c«t«  :>f^*  and  snae  tiee  of  medicine,  the 
9»iaihlMK^><CMi«  Jb»4£j(Si»cr  fii  tWsr  OmtSMi  (Form),  and  less 
^ricac  «t  ^.v'  O^^iu-'-^T^c  ^M^i^  »  it  wteii  on  the  eye  of  the 
MOiMC.  apn£  ar  ««r^^  vhk  .  t  c^s^rfcaYvd."* 

tV  Ki^^^n^  *V^»r  <t\v>e  i^-^vtwifihT  en  tbe  subject  we  ex- 
YM«Kiit  f«v^  wrs:  j^^v  ^>jvv  u  1^  541V  »  g"^%  lauded  by  Sir 
tx  jihtc;.  ^  "ia^  •  -^  '^  aM«it  ie^cwivxtsJy,  as  well  as  philosophically, 
V«t^«N^  ."^^  ?%»iSw*t ;  aov)  a^  baxinsr  ako  treated  it  in  a  medical 
^tv«tK  ^  ^-tt^x  *^  4r*svcr^  frvva  viVcScmk  Mjoileaud  inflammatory 
4hsiMW«t«^!w  >74timMM(w«.'«  %>f  tbe  mMK  nefrous  initaiulity,  hypo- 
x'^K)«Mk'ii^$(W^  «nI  evcdsacMi  fraM  &'\eral  gases."*  It  must  be 
^^v^i^  ^  <^^  v«r  "•)»>  iieAKts  for  a  UKment,  that  the  enu- 
ti»<<»mii  <«it  a  ^  w<*^  iimisKs^  to  which  tins  symptom  is  only 
Tr  rmiina:i  ^JImL  <«ii  d<iiar  »»  ^^^  on  its  prtniimate  cause. 
TSffi^  ^  ^  tet»  ^v>i<>|<iilitJ  by  a  nere  enumeration  of  cases^ 
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which  folknrs.    Ooe  borrowed  fimm  Dr  Gwtgstj  is,  mm  om^ 
new  to  OS,  and  worth  our  rooording  :— 

^  A  patient  of  his,  of  some  ranlc,  hsTing  requested  his  advice,  made 
tbe  followiog  extraordinary  statement  of  his  complaint.  '  I  am  in  the 
habit,'  he  said,  '  of  dining  at  five,  and  exactly  as  the  hour  of  six  ar- 
rives, I  am  aubjected  to  tbe  following  painful  visitatifm.  The  door  of 
tbe  roomt  ^▼on  when  I  have  been  weak  enough  to  bolt  it,  which  1  have 
sometimes  done^  fliea  wide  open}-  and  an  old  hag,  like  one  of  thoee 
who  haunted  tbe  heath  of  Forres,  enters  with  a  frowning  and  incensed 
countenance,  and  comes  straight  np  to  me  with  every  demonstration  of 
spite  and  indignation,  which  could  characterise  her  who  hannted  the 
merchant  Abudah,  in  the  Oriental  tale.  She  rushes  upon  me,  says 
something,  but  so  hastily  that  I  cannot  discover  the  purport,  and  then 
strikes  me  &  severe  blow  with  her  staff.  I  fall  from  my  chair  in  a 
swoon,  which  is  of  longer  or  shorter  endurance.  To  tbe  recurrence  of 
this  apparition  I  am  daily  subjected  ;  and  such  is  my  new  and  singular 
complaint.' " 

Dr  Gregory  came  to  dine  with  his  patient,  to  try  whether  the 
presence  of  another  person  would  prevent  the  apparition  ;  but, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  the  ha^-  came  again,  and  the  poor  gen- 
tleman dropped  back  in  bis  cnair ;  upon  which,  the  physician 
prescribed  bleeding,  '^  satisfied  that  the  periodical  shocks  arose 
from  a  tendency  to  apoplexy  .**"  This  is  not  the  proximate  cause 
yet,  else  apoplexy  would  always  bring  apparitions. 

Sir  Walter  adds  another  case,  for  which  we  also  thank  him ; 
for  it  is  important  that  patients  labouring  under  these  distressing 
illusions  sliould  be  satisfied  that  tbe  disease  is  far  from  unusual. 
A  gentleman,  high  in  the  law,  was  long  attended  by  the  spectre 
of  a  cat,  which  was  succeeded  by  that  of  a  gentleman-usher  in  a 
court  dress,  who  preceded  him  even  when  he  visited,  but  was 
evidently  inviuble  to  all  the  company  but  himself;  and  ulti- 
mately of  a  skdeton,  the  emblem  of  death  itself.  This  last  ap- 
parition was  visible  to  the  unhappy  narrator  at  the  moment  of 
stating  his  case  to  the  physician  ;  and  the  latter  going  to  stand 
where  he  was  directed  as  the  place  of  its  presence,  skreened  it 
from  the  patienf s  view,  all  but  the  head,  which  he  said  peered 
over  the  Doctor^s  shoulder.  This  occasioned  a  movement  of 
abrm  in  tbe  latter,  before  he  could  recollect  himself !  The  un- 
happy patient,  in  the  full  knowledge  of  the  apparition  beinjg 
unreal,  sunk  under  its  persevering  persecution,  and  died.  Sir 
Walter  continues:—- 

**  Having  added  these  two  remrinkM  inataneea  to  the  general  ttwm 
of  siinilar  iacis  quoted  by  Ferriar,  Hibbert,  and  aiker  writen,  who 
have  mare  reeetUly  oaomdatd  the  snbjeefe  *,  theve  am,  we  think,  be 

*  We  marvel  if  our  humble  sdves  are  here  meant ;  fiir  we  have  given 
greatly  more  instructive  eriBiplri  than  either  Hibbert  or  Feniar;  and  thai 
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hB  cause,  is  the  blue  devils>  of  habitual  intoxicatinn.  These 
visited  a  ybung  man  of  fortune,  who  had  lived  a  vir:ious  life  in 
London,  m  the  shape  of  the  dancing  figures '  of  the  opera ;  a 
common  spectral  api^arition,  for  we  know  several  instances. 
He  got  quit  of  them  by  retiring  to  the  country,  but,  unluckily, 
having  ordered  the  London  furniture  to  follow  him,  the  dancing 
figures  came  with  it. 

*^  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  such  cases  are  numerouRi  and  that 
they  may  perhaps  arise  not  only  from  the  debility  of  stomach  brought 
on  by  excess  in  wine  or  spirits ;  which  derangement  often  sensibly 
fleets  the  eyes  and  sense  of  sights  but  also  because  the  mtnd  becomes 
habitually  predominated  over  by  a  train  of  fantastic  visions^  the  conse- 
quence of  frequent  intoxication;  and  is  thus,  like  a  dislocated  joint,  apt 
again  to  go  wrong,  even  when  a  diiferent  cause  occasions  the  derange- 
ment. It  is  easy  to  be  supposed,  that  habitual  excitement,  by  means 
of  any  other  intoxicating  drug,  as  opium,  or  its  various  substitutes, 
must  expose  those  who  practise  the  dangerous  custom  to  the  same  in- 
convenience. Very  frequent  use  of  the  nitrous  oxide,  which  affects 
the  senses  so  strongly,  and  produces  a  short  but  singular  state  of 
ecstacy,  would  probably  be  found  to  occasion  this  species  of  disorder. 
But  there  are  many  other  causes  which  medical  men  find  attended 
with  the  same  symptom,  of  embodying  before  the  eyes  of  a  patient 
imaginary  illusions,  which  are  visible  to  no  one  else.  This  persecution 
of  spectral  illusions  is  also  found  to  exist,  when  no  excesses  of  tlie  pa- 
tient can  be  alleged  as  the  cause ;  owing,  doubtless,  to  a  deranged 
state  of  the  blood  or  nervous  system." 

The  author  introduces  the  case  of  our  old  friend  Nicolai  the 
Berlin  bookseller,  as  commented  upon  by  Drs  Ferriar  and  Hib- 
bert,  and  by  them  imputed  to  depression  of  spirits,  and  neglect 
of  periodical  bloodletting,  as  confessed  by  the  patient.  One 
circumstance  in  Mons.  Nicolai's  visions  is  noted  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  much  more  valuable  to  the  phrenologist  than  to  himself, 
viz. :— "  After  a  certain  time,  and  some  use  of  medicine,  the 
phantoms  became  less  distinct  in  their  Outline  (Form),  and  less 
vivid  in  their  Colouring;  faded,  as  it  were,  on  the  eye  of  the 
patient,  and  at  length  totally  disappeared.^ 

Dr  Hibbert,  whose  crude  philosophy  on  the  subject  we  ex- 
posed five  years  ago,  (vol.  i.  p.  541),  is  greatly  lauded  by  Sir 
Walter,  as  having  "  most  ingeniously,  as  well  as  philosophically, 
handled  this  subject ;  and  as  having  also  treated  it  in  a  medical 
point  of  view,  as  arising  from  plethora,  febrile  and  inflammatory 
disorders,  inflammation  of  the  brain,  nervous  irritability,  hypo- 
chondria, gout,  and  excitation  from  several  gases.^  It  must  be 
obvious  to  every  on^  who  reflects  for  a  moment,  that  the  enu- 
meration of  a  set  of  diseases,  to  which  this  symptom  is  only 
sometimes  allied,  can  throw  no  light  on  its  proximate  cause. 
This  is  as  little  accomplished  by  a  mere  enumeraUon  of  cases> 
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which  folkms.     One  borrowed  from  Dr  CHitgstj  is,  mm  cmfi^ 
new  to  us,  and  worth  our  rooording :— - 

"  A  patient  of  his,  of  some  rank,  haying  requested  his  ad?ic8,  made 
the  following  extraordinaiy  statement  of  his  complaint.  '  I  am  in  the 
habit,'  he  said,  '  of  dining  at  five,  and  exactly  as  the  hour  of  six  ar- 
riTea,  I  am  subjected  to  the  following  painfn)  visitatien.'  The  door  of 
the  room^  even  when  I  have  been  weak  enough  \o  bolt  it^  which  i  haye 
sometimes  done,  flies  wide  open}!  and  an  old  hag»  like  one  of  tho^ 
who  haunted  the  heath  of  Forres,  enters  with  a  frowning  and  incensed 
countenance,  and  comes  straight  up  to  me  with  every  demonstration  of 
^ite  and  indignation,  wliich  could  characterise  her  who  haunted  the 
merchant  Abudah,  in  the  Oriental  tale.  She  rushes  upon  me,  says 
somethuig,  but  so  hastily  that  I  cannot  discover  the  purport,  and  then 
strikes  me  &  severe  blow  with  her  staff.  I  fall  from  my  chair  in  a 
1  swoon,  which  is  of  longer  or  shorter  endurance.     To  the  recurrence  of 

this  apparition  I  am  daily  subjected  ;  and  such  is  my  new  and  singular 
complaint.' '' 

Dr  Gregory  caine  to  dine  with  his  patient,  to  try  whether  the 
presence  of  another  person  would  prevent  the  apparition  ;  but, 
as  was  to  be  expoctecf,  the  hag.  came  again,  and  the  poor  gen- 
tleman dropped  back  in  bis  ciiair ;  upon  which,  the  physician 
prescribed  bleeding,  ^'  satisfied  that  the  periodical  shocks  arose 
from  a  tendency  to  apoplexy  .**"  This  is  not  the  proximate  cause 
yet,  else  apoplexy  would  always  bring  apparitions. 

Sir  Walter  adds  another. case,  for  which  we  also  thank  him  ; 
for  it  is  important  that  patients  labouring  un^er  these  distressing 
illusions  should  be  satisfied  that  the  disease  is  far  from  unusual. 
A  gentleman,  high  in  the  law,  was  long  attended  by  the  spectre 
of  a  cat,  which  was  succeeded  by  that  of  a  gentleman-usher  in  a 
court  dress,  who  preceded  him  even  when  he  visited,  but  was 
evidently  invisible  to  all  the  company  but  himself;  and  ulti- 
mately of  a  skeleton,  the  emblem  of  death  itself.  This  last  ap- 
parition was  visible  to  the  unhappy  narrator  at  the  moment  of 
stating  his  case  to  the  physician  ;  and  the  latter  going  to  stand 
where  he  lyas  directed  as  the  place  of  its  presence,  skreened  it 
from  the  patienfs  view,  all  but  the  head,  which  he  said  peered 
over  the  jDoctor^s  shoulder.  This  occasioned  a  movement  of 
alarm  in  the  latter,  before  he  could  recollect  himself !  The  un- 
happy patient,  in  the  full  knowledge  of  the  apparition  being 
unreal,  sunk  under  its  persevering  persecution,  and  died.  Sir 
Walter  continues  :— 

*'  Having  added  theae  two  remarkakM  ioatancea  to  the  geneial  Haoi 
of  similar  iacli  quoted  by  Feniar,'Hibbert»  and  oiher  wriien,  who 
have  tnore  recendy  contidered  the  aubjeefe  *,  theve  am,  we  think,  be 

*  We  marvel  if  our  humble  sdves  are  here  meant ;  fcir  we  have  given 
greatly  more  instructive  examples  than  eitiier  Hibbert  or  Ferriar;  a&d  that 
seceotfys 
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Hide  d^iilt  4if  riMr  pfttpo9ition,  fhfti  /&«  exUnuil  watu  nmy,  from  n^ 
rioiM  causes,  become  so  much  deranged  as.  to  voSm  Use  pepresenlar 
tions  tp  the  mind;  end  that,  in  such  cases,  men  really  tee  the  empty 
and  felse  forms,  and  hear  the  ideal  sounds,  which,  in  a  more  primitiire 
state  of  society,  are  naturally  enough  referred  to  the  action  of  demona 
or  disembodied  spirits/' 

He  then  propcMnnd.^,  what  i»  tery  trtie,  tKat  these  apparttiona 
inay  be  occasional  as  wftll  as  habitual,  ami  may  even,  with  all 
ihe  impression  oh  the  ignordnt  of  a  vi^iit  f*i*oni  the  other  world, 
appear  but  once,  as  in  the  ca$;e  of*  Bruhis,  and  on  some  great 
occasion.  Of  these  he  gives  some  instances,  which  are  well 
known ;  such  as  the  ap|>arition  of  Maupertuis  to  M».  Gleditsch, 
in  the  hall  of  the  academy  of  Berlin ;  the  i^parition  of  a  de- 
ceased friend  taa  Captain  C ,  a  catholic;  and,  what  is  still 

more  interesting,  one  of  Lord  Byron  to  "  a  literary  friend,"** 
evidently  the  narrator  himself.  These  sudden  apparitions.  Sir 
Walter  rightly  considers  as  more  likely  to  be  taken  for  glimpses 
of  a  world  of  spirits,  than  when  their  chronic  contiRuation,  as  it 
tnay  be  called,  gives(  the  sufferer  time  to  trace  them  to  bodily  dis. 
ease,  producing  illusions  which  the  author  perseveres  in  erroneous- 
ly concluding  to  be  optical.  Indeed,  he  goes  on  to  show  how  the 
other  senses  may  be  deceived ;  as  hearing,  when  the  apparitions 
^p;f^k ;  and  touch,  when  they  strike,  or  grasp  with  a  cold  hand. 
He  sums  up  the  whole  argument,  by  hcHding  it  demonstrated, 
that  "  sometimes  our  violent  and  inordinate  passions,  originat- 
ing in  sorrow  for  our  friends,  remorse  for  our  crimes,  our  eager- 
ness of  patriotism,  or  our  deep  sense  of  devotion,  these,  or  other 
violent  excitements  of  a  moral  character,  in  the  visions  of  the 
night,  or  the  rapt  ecstacy  of  tlie  day,  persuade  us  that  we  wit- 
ness, with  our  eyes  and  ears,  an  actual  instance  of  that  super- 
natural communication,  the  possibility  of  which  cannot^  be  de- 
nied.** 

This,  it  will  be  observed^  is  what  Sir  Walter  calls  the  hnak 

Sanation  deceiving  the  senses.  But  at  other  times,  he  says,  it  is 
e  reverse,  for  ^*  the  corporeal  organs  impose  upon  the  mind, 
while  the  eye  and  the  ear  diseased,  deranged,  or  misled,  convey 
false  impressions  to  the  patient."" 

Such  is  the  philosophy  which,  we  would  venture  any  odds, 
will  be  taken  as  perfectly  satisfactory  by  ^^  the  great  in  literature 
and  science,^  just  because  they  have  nothing  better  to  put  in  its 
stead.  We,  the  *^  small  authors,*^  as  we  have  been  styled,  are 
not  so  easily  satisfied ;  and  even  bad  w«  nol.oiirielves  given  -se- 
(iieml  years  ago  a  very  difitvent. explanation  of  spectral  illusions, 
<we  should  have  easily  shewji  Sir  Wtalter'^a  to  be  hieonsisteot 
and  absurd.  We  should  have  dismissed  at  once  all  preteQce 
fif  .iMd  from  v^jt.he  cqIIs  ihe  poaribility  {^  the  appearance  of 
real|  independently-existing  spectres,  and  th'^' 


spiMfe  or  fibula  of  men,  as  a  puerile  assumjption  of  kncywtedge'of 
the  mode  and  manner  of  man^s  existence  after  death,  and  mort* 
over,  as  infepring  a  miracle,  a  way  "in  which  the  Creator  does 
not  manifest  his  ordinary  providence.  And  as  to  spectral  illu- 
sions, which,  although  unreal,  have  been  seen,  we  should  have 
said  that  both  of  the  author^s  explanatioD»  are  erroneous.  Fir^, 
because  it  is  an  unproved  assumption,  that  what  are  vaguely 
called  the  imctginatkm^  or  the  pdssions^  ot  the  mindf  can  ^^  per- 
suade the  eyes  and  ears  that  they  see  and  hear  what  does  not 
exist ;  and,  secondly^  because  optical,  or  auricular,  or  tactua), 
deceptions,  can  only  be  produced  by  real  external  objects — the 
eyes,  ears,  abd  hands,  having  no  power  but  tqi.  transmit  to  the 
hnin  the  impressions  made  upon  them  by. what,  ip  one  modifi- 
cation or  another,  exists  externally.  The  eye  is  a  mere  medium 
or  channel,  like  the  lenf«  of  a  pair  erf  spectacles,  and  is  just  as 
little  capable  of  transmitting  to  the  mind  an  impression  whidh 
has  never  been  made  upon  it  by  an  external  object,  as  that  lens. 
Optical  illusions  must  have  a  real  basis.  For  example,  a  straight 
red  is  seen  by  the  eye  crooked  in  the  water ;  but  an  actual  rod 
exists.  The  voice  of  the  famous  invinble  girl,  seemed  to  come 
from  the  ball  suspended  id  the  middle  of  the  apparatus ;  but  a 
real  female  spoke,  though  she  was  not  in  the  ball.  And  wh^n 
we  feel  a  pea  double,  by  rolling  it  under  two  fingers  crossed, 
there  is  still  an  actual  pea  to  create  the  sense  of  touch  at  all. 
But  to  settle  this  point  at  once,  the  instances  are  numerous 
where  the  apparitions  were  equally  present  whether  the  eyes 
were  open  or  shut.  Illusions  of  sense  are,  therefore,  out  of  the 
qu^tion,  unless  something  extental  be  admitted,  which  it  is  not 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself;  the  only  truth  in  his  system. 

We  think  it  important,  by  way  ol  contrast,  to  remind  oiir 
readers  of  the  simple  and  beautiful  rationale  furnished  by 
Phrenology,  which  we  published  five  years  ago ;  and  of  the 
proofs  which  we  have  subsequently  adduced  that  that  raiioncie 

is  right.  -     '  ^ 

In  answer  to^  Dr  Hibbert's  fancies,  we  stated,  (vol.  i.  page 

647)  :— 

^  The  brain  consists  of  a  congeries  of  organs,  each  of  which  mani- 
fests a  particular  power  of  the  mind.  Among  these  organs,  one  senr^ 
to  perceive  Form,  another  Colour,  a  third  Size,  while  other  and  distind 
faculties  and  organs  experience  epiotions,  aod  reflect.  Each  faculty 
being  active,  produces  the  special  kind  of  ideas  which  it  is  fitted  io 
form;  and  each  may  become  active  by  an  internal  stimulus  of  its  or- 
gan. The  organs  may  be  excited  by  an  mmsual  influx  of  blood  into 
'  the  vessels  which  supply  them,  by  inflammation,  or  by  nervous  irrila* 
tion.  If  the  oi^gans  of  Form,  Colouring,  aod  Sise,  weie  stimukled 
into  micetsive  activily  byany  of  these  causes,  the  mind  would  be  p»a- 
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Hide  dMilt  4if  riMr  fv«po9ition,  that  the  esiernMl  ^aiu  nmy,  fttyn  w 
rious  CBuaesy  become  so  imieb  deranged .  aa  to  muce  him  represenla^. 
^kMw  tp  ihe  mind;  and  that,  in  such  cases,  men  really  see  the  empty 
^umI  felse  formsy  and  hear  tlie  ideal  sounds,  which,  in  a  more  primitive 
state  of  society,  are  naturally  enough  referred  to  the  action  of  demons 
or  disembodied  spirits/' 

He  then  propcMnnd.s  what  h  tery  tmiey  \hat  these  appartttons 
inay  be  occasional  as  wftll  as  habitual,  ami  nmy  even,  with  al) 
ibe  irapressioh  oil  the  ignorant  of  a  vtnt  fifont  the  other  worid, 
appear  but  once,  as  in  the  case  of  BruHis,  and  on  some  great 
occasion.  Qf  these  he  gives  some  instances,  which  are  welt 
known;  such  as  the  ap]>arition  of  Maupertuis  to  M.. Gleditsch, 
in  the  hall  of  the  academy  of  Berlin ;  the  Apparition  of  a  de- 

rceased  friend  to  a  Captain  C ,  a  catholic;  and,  what  is  still 

more  interesting^  one  of  Lord  Byron  to  **  a  literary  friend,'* 
evidently  the  narrator  himself.  These  sadden  apparitions,  Sir 
Walter  rightly  considers  as  more  likely  to  betaken  for  glimpses 
of  a  world  of  spirits,  than  when  their  chronic  cootir.uation,  as  it 
tnay  be  called,  givesf  the  sufferer  time  to  trace  them  to  bodily  dis* 
ease,  producing  illusions  which  the  author  perseveres  in  erroneous- 
ly concluding  to  be  optical.  Indeed,  he  goes  on  to  show  bow  the 
other  senses  may  be  deceived  ;  as  hearing,  when  the  apparitions 
&:p.^k ;  and  touch,  when  they  strike,  or  grasp  with  a  cold  hand. 
He  sums  up  the  whde  argument,  by  holdtng  h  demonstrated, 
that  '*  sometimes  our  violent  and  inordinate  passions,  originat- 
ing in  sorrow  for  our  friends,  remorse  for  our  crimes,  our  eager- 
ness of  patriotism,  or  bur  deep  sense  of  devotion,  these,  or  other 
violent  excitements  of  a  moral  cfaaracteh,  in  the  visions  of  the 
night,  or  the  rapt  ecstacy  of  tlie  day,  persuade  us  that  we  wit- 
ness, with  our  eyes  and  ears,  an  actual  instance  of  that  super- 
natural communication,  the  possibility  of  which  cannot^  be  de^ 
nied.^ 

This,  it  w\\  be  observed^  is  what  Sir  Walter  calls  the  ima- 
gination deceiving  the  senses.  But  at  other  times,  he  says,  it  is 
the  reverse,  for  "  the  corporeal  organs  impose  upon  the  mind, 
while  the  eye  and  the  ear  diseased,  deranged,  or  misled,  convey 
false  impressions  to  the  patient."" 

Such  is  the  philosophy  which,  we  would  venture  any  odds^ 
will  be  taken  as  perfectly  satisfactory  by  ^^  the  great  in  literature 
and  science,^  just  because  they  have  nothing  better  to  put  in  its 
stead.  We,  the  *^  small  autnors,*^  as  we  have  been  styled,  are 
not  so  easily  satisfied ;  and  even  bad  w«  mHouradvas  given  -se- 
(v^eral  years  ago  a  vemr  difierent  .explanation  of  spectral  illusions, 
<w«  should  have  easily  shew4i  Sir  Walter'is  to  be  inconsistent 
and  absurd.  We  should  have  dismissed  At  once  all  preteQce 
fif  .aid  from.f^t^be  cqHs  the  jpo^^tii/i^  of  the  appearance  of 
real|  independently-existing  spectres,  and  these,  the  '~      ^    '*  ^ 
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sptHfe  or  souls  of  ttiett,  as  a  puerile  assumption  6t  knoivrfcidge^f 
the  mode  and  manner  of  man^s  existence  after  death,  and  more- 
over,  as  infeFring  a  miracle,  a  way  in  which  the  Creator  do^s 
not  manifest  his  ordinary  providence.  And  as  to  spectral  illu- 
sions, which,  although  unreal,  have  been  seen,  we  should  have 
said  that  both  of  the  author^s  explanations  are  erroneous.  Firsiy 
because  it  is  an  unproved  assumption,  that  what  are  vaguely 
called  the  imagination^  or  the  passions^  or  the  mind,  can  ^^  per- 
suade the  eyes  and  ears  that  they  see  and  hear  what  does  not 
exist ;  and,  secondly,  because  optical,  or  auricular,  or  tactuaj, 
deoeptiofis,  can  only  be  produced  by  real  external  objects — tl^e 
eyes,  ears,  and  hands,  having  no  powder  but  tqi,  tninsinit  to  the 
brain  the  impressions  made  upon  them  by  what,  ip  one  modifi- 
cation or  another,  exists  externally.  The  eye  is  a  mere  medium 
or  channel,  like  the  lens  of  a  pair  tff  spectacles,  and  is  just  as 
little  capable  of  transmitting  to  the  mmd  an  impression  whidh 
has  never  been  made  upon  it  by  an  external  object,  as  that  Jens. 
Optical  illusions  must  have  a  real  basis.  For  example,  a  straight 
rod  is  seen  by  the  eye  crooked  in  the  water ;  but  an  actual  rod 
exists.  The  voice  of  the  famous  invisible  girl,  seemed  to  come 
from  the  ball  suspended  itl  the  middle  of  the  apparatus ;  but  a 
real  female  spoke,  though  she  was  not  in  the  ball.  And  whto 
we  feel  a  pea  double,  by  rolling  it  under  two  fingers  crossed, 
there  is  still  an  actual  p^a  to  create  the  sense  of  touch  at  all. 
But  to  settle  this  point  at  once,  the  instances  are  numerous 
where  the  apparitions  were  equally  present-  whether  the  eyes 
were  open  or  shut.  Illusions  of  sense  are,  therefore,  out  of  the 
qu^tion,  unless  something  extental  be  admitted,  whieh  it  is  not 
by  Sir'Walter  Scott  himself;  the  only  truth  in  his  system. 

We  think  it  important,  by  way  ol  contrast,  to  remind  our 
readers  of  the  simple  and  beautiful  ratfonale  furnished  by 
Phrenology,  which  we  published  five  years  ago;  and  of  the 
proofs  which  we  have  subsequently  adduced  that  that  raiionete 
IS  right.  ' 

In  answer  to^Dr  Hibbert's  fancies,  we  stated,  (vol.  i.  page 

647)  :— 

*'  The  brain  consists  of  a  congeries  of  organs,  each  of  which  mani- 
fests a  partiGuIar  pewer  of  the  mind.  Among  these  organs,  one  serves 
to  perceive  Form,  another  Colour,  a  third  Size,  while' other  and  distinct 
faculties  and  organs  experience  emotions,  aod  reflect.  Each  faculty 
being  active,  produces  the  special  kind  of  ideas  which  it  is  fitted  to 
form;  and  each  may  become  active  by  an  internal  stinrakis  of  its  or- 
gan. The  organs  may  be  excited  by  an  unusual  influx  of  blood  into 
'  the  vessels  whieh  supply  them,  by  tnfiammation,  or  by  nervous  irriia* 
tion.  If  the  oilcans  of  Form,  Colouring,  aod  Sise,  weie  stimukled 
intottcesnve  activily  by  any  ef  these  imsei^tht  ttiiid  woaU  be  p»s- 
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•enfdd  #Mi  iiuf  kinci  of  conceptilMswliicb  eiieh  of  tbeui,  by  its  nftt&ral 
coustilutioDy  is  fitted  to  pr<Ml|K*e  f  or^  in  o^her  worde,  forms,  inyosted 
with  the  attributes  of  colour  and  magnitude,  vopld  be  presented  inyo- 
luntarily  to  the  noiind.  If  the  organs  of  tlie  reflect! vk;  Acuities  did  not 
participate  in  the  affection*  their  fupctions  would  not  be  disturbed,  and 
tho  Blind  W€nikl  feel  and  reflect  in  a  state  of  perfect  sanity.  It  is  almoet 
unnecessary  to  point  out  how  completely  this  theory  accords  with,  and 
explains,  the  ^regoiiig  phenomena ;  the  ^ost  striking  feature  in  all  of 
the  cases  having  been,,  that  the  mental  disease  extended  only  to  partS-> 
cular  kinds  of  conceptions,  and  that  the  other  functions  of  the  mind 
remained  unaflected.  This  iiidtirates  irresistibly  that  there  must  be 
distinct  organs,  by  means  of  which  diflferent  mental  operations  are  ac- 
complished ;  for  if  the  organ  of  mind  were  single,  it  is  against  all  logic 
to  suppose  that  it  can  be  both  deranged  and  sound  at  the  same  time^'* 

To  this  we  added  Mr  Combers  opinions  froni  his  Elements, 
also  that  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  that  Wonder,  or  Sumatnra^ 
liiiy  has  influence  in  leading  to  the  bdiff'oi  supernatuml  appear- 
ances, and,  when  extremely  exalted^  would  stimulate  the  knozp-^ 
ingjacultie^  to  conceive  such  appearances ;  but  th^se  f^cultl^s 
must  themselves  be  excited,  actually  lo  have  the  perceptions. 
^  Of  vision-seers  with  large  Wonder  we  gave  three  instances,  in 
^  one  of  which  theiv  was  pain  in  the  very  spot 

Tybe  above  explanation  has  been  in  print  for  five  yeiirs.     A 

\  few  montlis  afterwards,  it  was  followi>^  up  (vol.  ii.  p.  S90)  with 

,  the  instructive  case  of  Miss  S.  L.,  who  saw  as  many  visions, 

,  both  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  as  all  the  instances  of  Ferriar, 

.  Hibbert,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  put  together ;  and  who,  without 

having  an  idea  of  the  seats  of  the  organs,  pointed  to  Fori^, 

Size,  Colour,  Order,  Number,  Sound,  and  Wonder,  as  the 

points  of  the  head  where  she  experienced  the  most  acute  and 

pointed  pain  when  her  spectres  appeared  to  her.     Nay,  felt 

these  pains  successively ,-*-first  in  Form,  when  her  figures  were 

mere  forms,  colourless  like  cobweb  \  then  in  Colour,  when  they 

graduaUy^  from  fainter  to  stronger,  assumed  the  quality  pf 

.  colour ;  and  in  Size^  when  they  varied  from  gigantic  to  nunia- 

ture,  &c. ;  the  converse  of  Nicolai^s  waning  figures,  which  b^ 

came  less  distinct,  by  degrees,  in  form  and  colour. 

To  these  powerftil  facts  we  added,  some  time  afterwards,  (vol. 

'  V.  p.  SIO,  319,  and  430,  and  vol.  vi.  p.  S60)s  four  additional 

cases,  two  without  and  two  with  the  important  accompaniment 

of  pain  in  the  region  of  the  organs  whicn  perceive  fomi,  oolpiir, 

size,  &c.     The  first  was  the  case  of  a  member  of  the  Eng^fh 

,  bar,  whose  visitant  was  a  fair  lady,  in  white  of  course,  for  some 

.  time  very  pleasing,  but  ultimately  as  disgusting,  from  his  hay- 

:  iQg  aeen  a  dissection  of  a  half  decayed  bo^ly,  which  was,  eyer 

.ftffer.  ahockingly.  mingled  with  .tfce  form  a^d  features  of  bis 
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<<. itbke  bdyl^    This  geDtleman»  like  Misi  S.  L.»  wasmUck >fr*i 

lieved  by  assuming  an  erect  posture,  which  probahly  diminished; 

thenirii  of  bkiod  to  the  forehead.     The  next  ease  is  tha^  of 

MrsD.,  who  had  many  of  the  vivitations  expeneaoed  by. Miss 

S.  I*.,  together  with  some  of  the  sensations  described  as  those 

€i  Mr  John  Hunter  of  London,  and  the  opium  eater,  (vol.  ii*. 

pp.  30^  and  4S&-8.)     ^*  Mrs  D.  then  dracnlied  the  pain  which 

accompanied  her  illu^ons ;  viz.  acute  pain  fii  ihe  upper  part  or 

root  qfihe  noae^  the  scat  of  the  organ  of  Form,  and  all  along. 

the  ejfe^browsj   which   takes  in   Individuality,  Size,  Weiglit^- 

Colouring,  Order,  and  Number.?    This  lady  suffered  at  the. 

time  under  puerperal  fever;  and  ¥^Are  assured  by  medical  men 

that  such  illusions  are  not  unooinmi^  in  thai  disease.     The: 

diird  case,  one  furnished  by  Mr  I^vison  of  Hull,  was  that  of  a 

radied  tradesman,  who  was  visited  sometimes  by  a  set  of  agnee*: 

able,  and  sometimes  by  a  party  of  ugly  and  demon-like  figures.: 

He  possessed  the  sincular  and  unique  power,  as  far  as  we  haVc 

beard^  of  odliag  tip  the  ogreeaUe^  and  dismisatng,  or,  as  he  calledr 

it,  skt94ing  the  ynpieasant  spectres.     Mr  Levison  asked  him 

triiether  it  made  «By  differeiKc  whether  be  opened  or  shut  his 

Sea,  to  which  he  answered  that  it  made  none.  This  was  true 
to  of  Miss  S.  L.,  which)  of  itself,  at  ooce  puts  an  end  to  all 
idea  of  optical  illusion.  Mr  Levison  farther  asked  him,  whether 
he  felt  pain  when  his  apparitions  came,  when  he  ail^wered, 
'^  that  every  time  before  ne  experienced  this  peculiar  power  of 
aeaag  figures,  he  invariably  felt  pain  in  and  between  his  eyee^ 
and^  in  shorty  ail  aver  the  eyebrows.'"  The  last  case  mentioned 
was  that  of  a  patient  of  Dr  Andrew  Combers,  who  was  greatly 
troubled  by  a  disagreeable  noisy  Frendiwomany  with  a  red  <sap 
on  her  head,  who  sat  at  the  foot  of  his  bed,  sometimes  grinning 
at  him  and  screaming,  and  sometimes  singing  pleasantly  enough. 
He  very  seriously  asked  Dr  Combe  if  be  could  not  use  his  in- 
fluence w.irh  the  proper  authorities  to  have  her  remov^. 

The  valuable  instances  Where  pain  is  present  produce  a  two- 
fold demonstration ;  first,  that,  in  the  region  of  the  eyebrows; 
are  situated  the  organs  by  means  of  which  external  objects  are 
perceived ;  and,  secondly^  that  these  organs  are  capable  of  per- 
forming  their  specific  functions,  in  consequence  of  activity  fmm 
internal  excitement ;  in  other  words,  of  experiencing  spectral 
iUuskms,  and  those  other  deceptions  of  perverted  equiliorium, 
fcc  under  which  Mr  J.  Hunter  and  the  opium  eater  so  severely 
suffered.  On  conversing  with  medical  practitioners,  we  find 
that  there  are  few  of  them  who  have  not  met  with  instances-^ 
some  of  them  with  many— of  this  specific  disease  of  spectral  ap- 

Earitions;  and  one,  who  is  a  phrenologist,  has  assured  iis  that, 
nowing  tb^  morbid  excitement  to  exist  in  the  superorbitary 
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mnMd  iriA  thtf  kind  of  cenceptilMs  which  eiieh  of  them,  hy  its  nfttmml 
.  coustitutioiiy  is  fitted  to  prodiice  f  or,  in  other  words,  forms,  ioTested 
,  with  the  attrihutes  of  colour  ami  mag^ittide,  wopld  be  presented  inyo- 
luntarily  to  the  mtitcL     If  the  organs  of  tlie  reflect! vk>  faculties  did  not 
.  participate  in  the  affection,  their  functions  would  not  be  disturbed,  and 
tho  mind  W€nitd  feel  and  reflect  in  a  state  of  perfect  sanity.     It  is  almost 
'  unnecessary  to  point  out  how  completely  this  theory  accords  with,  and 
explains,  the  ibregoing  phenomena ;  the  most  striking  feature  in  all  of 
'  the  cases  having  been,,  that  the  mental  disease  extended  only  to  parti- 
cular kinds  of  conceptions,  and  that  the  other  iimctions  of  the  mtml 
remained  unaffected.     This  tndirates  irresistibly  that  there  must  be 
'  distinct  organs,  by  means  of  which  diflferent  mental  operations  are  ac- 
'  complished ;  for  if  the  organ  of  mtiid  were  single,  it  is  against  all  logic 
to  su]^>06e  that  it  can  be  both  deranged  and  sound  at  the  same  time^'* 

To  this  we  added  Mr  Comlie^s  opinions  from  his  Elements, 
also  that  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  that  Wonder,  or  Sumatnra^ 
Uiiy  has  influence  in  leading  to  the  belief' oi  supernatural  appear- 
ances, and,  when  extremely  exalted,  would  stimulate  the  Arnozp. 
ingjaculties  to  conceive  such  appearances  \  but  th^se  f^culti^s 

.  must  themselves  be  excited,  actually  lo  have  the  perceptions. 

^  Of  yision-seers  with  large  Wonder  we  gave  three  instances,  in 

^  one  of  which  there  wcls  pain  in  the  very  spot. 

Tjie  above  explanation  has  been  in  print  for  five  yeiirs.     A 

'  few  months  afterwards,  it  was  foUowc;^  up  (vol.  ii.  p.  S90)  with 

,  the  instructive  case  of  Miss  S.  L.,  who  saw  as  many  visions, 

,  both  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  as  all  the  instances  of  Ferriar, 
Hibbert,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  put  together ;  and  who,  without 
having  an  idea  of  the  seats  of  the  organs,  pointed  to  Fori^, 
Size,  Colour,  Order,  Number,  Soun^  and  Wonder,  as  the 
points  of  the  head  where  she  experienced  the  most  acute  and 
pointed  pain  when  her  spectres  appeared  to  her.  Nay,  felt 
these  pains  successively ,-^first  in  Form,  when  her  figures  were 
mere  forms,  colourless  like  cobweb ;  then  in  Colour,  when  they 
gradiiaUyy  from  fainter  to  stronger,  assumed  the  quality  pf 
colour ;  and  in  Size^  when  they  varied  from  gigantic  to  minia- 
ture, &c. ;  the  converse  of  Nicolai'^s  waning  figures,  which  b^ 
came  less  distinct,  by  degrees,  in  form  and  colour. 

To  these  poweribf  facts  we  added,  some  time  afterwards,  (vol, 
V.  p.  310,  319,  and  430,  and  vol.  vi.  p.  S60)s  four  additional 
cases,  two  without  and  two  with  the  important  accompaniment 
of  pain  in  the  region  of  the  organs  which  perceive  form,  colpiir, 
size,  &c.     The  first  was  the  case  of  a  member  of  the  Eng^^h 

,  bar,  whose  visitant  was  a  fair  lady,  in  white  of  course,  for  some 
time  very  pleasing,  but  ultimately  as  disgusting,  from  his  hay- 
iQg  seen  a  dissection  of  a  half  decayed  Ixxly,  w^ich  was,  ever 

.«{{^r.  shockingly,  mingled  with  .t}ie  form  and  features  of  his 
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<<  whke  ladyl^  This  gentleioan,  like  Mis*  S.  L.»  was 'miick  >fr*i 
lieved  by  assuming  an  erect  posture,  which  probahly  diminishedi 
the  rush  6f  bkiod  to  the  forehead.  The  next  ease  is  tha^  of 
Mrs  D.,  who  had  many  of  the  viiiitations  expenenoed  by. Miss 
S.  L.,  together  with  some  of  the  sensations  described  as  those 
of  Mr  John  Hunter  of  London,  and  the  opium  eater,  (vol.  ii.. 
pp.  30^  and  4S6-8.)  "  Mrs  D.  then  described  the  pain  which 
accompanied  her  illusions ;  viz.  acute  pain  fii  the  upper  part  or 
rooi  qfihe  noae^  the  seat  of  the  organ  of  Form,  and  dU  along, 
the  eye-brows^  which  takes  in  Individuality,  Size,  Weights- 
Colouring,  Order,  and  Number.?  This  lady  suffered  at  lbe> 
time  under  puerperal  fever;  and  ¥r^Are  assured  by  medical  men 
that  such  illusions  are  not  unoonimop  in  thai  disease.  The*, 
diird  case,  one  furnished  by  Mr  Ijeviscin  of  Hull,  was  that  of  a 
retired  tradesman,  who  was  visited  sometimes  by  a  set  of  agi>ee«: 
able,  and  sometimes  by  a  party  of  ugly  and  demon-like  tfgures.: 
He  possessed  the  sincttlar  and  unique  power,  as  far  as  we  haVe* 
heard,  of  odliag  up  the  ogreeabki  and  dismissing,  or,  as  he  calledr 
it,  sktrimg  the  ynpieasant  spectres.  Mr  Levison  asked  him 
whether  it  made  smy  differeiKc  whether  he  opened  or  shut  ius 

3 res,  to  which  he  answered  that  it  made  none.  This  was  true 
so  of  Miss  S.  L.,  which,  of  itself,  at  ooce  puts  an  end  to  all 
idea  of  optical  illusion.  Mr  Levison  farther  asked  him,  whether 
he  felt  pain  when  his  apparitions  came,  when  he  answered, 
**'  that  every  time  be&re  he  experienced  this  peculiar  power  of 
sedns^  figures,  he  invariably  felt  pain  in  and  between  his  eyeSj 
and,  in  shorty  all  over  the  eydirows^  The  last  case  mentioned 
was  that  of  a  patient  of  Dr  Andrew  CombeX  who  was  greatly 
troubled  by  a  disagreeable  noisy  Frencbwomaoy  with  a  red  <»p 
on  her  head,  who  sat  at  the  foot  of  his  bed,  sometimes  grinning 
at  him  and  screaming,  and  sometimes  singing  pleasantly  enough. 
He  very  seriously  asked  Dr  Combe  if  he  could  not  use  his  in- 
fluence with  the  proper  authorities  to  have  her  remov^. 

The  valuable  instances  wbere  pain  is  present  produce  a  two- 
fdd  demonstration ;  firet,  that,  in  the  region  of  tfie  eyebrows; 
are  atuated  the  organs  by  means  of  which  external  objects  are 
perceived ;  and,  secondly,  that  these  organs  are  capable  of  per« 
forming  their  specific  functions,  in  consequence  of  activity  from 
internal  excitement ;  in  other  words,  of  experiencing  spectral 
illosions,  and  those  other  deceptions  of  perverted  equiliorium, 
he.  under  which  Mr  J.  Hunter  and  the  opium  eater  so  severely 
suffered.  On  conversing  with  medical  practitioners,  we  find 
that  there  are  few  of  them  who  have  not  met  with  instances--^ 
some  of  them  with  many— of  this  specific  disease  of  spectral  ap- 
perifions ;  and  one,  who  is  a  phrenolo^st,  has  assured  iis  that, 
knowiDg  th^  morbid  excitement  to  exbt  in  the  superorbitary 
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brain,  helHMrlxunshed  the  spectres  by  produciog  ditehiuge  in^  * 
diediately  over  the  eyebrows*. 

We  have  resorted  to  'the  rather  unusual  course  of  quotiag 
ham  our  former  articles,  in  order  to  bring  into  a  focus  the  sim* 
pie  and  salirihctory  pMkeophy  of  apparitions  which  Phrenologj. 
nad  arrived  at  years  before  Srr  Walter  Scott  girded  his  loins  ta 
settle  the  questicm,  **  in  a  manner  that  none  but  himself  could 
have  achieved  r  The  exhibitten  which  hehas  made  is  just  one 
of  those  **  judgments,'"  with  which  Nature  unsparingly  visits  ail 
who  set  themselves  against  truth.  She  has  no  respeet  tat  die 
errors  of  the  great,  or  the  foPies  of  the  wise ;  and  wciile  she  con. 
tinned  to  smile  iipon  this  tnfiy  gifted  man,  while  shining  in  the 
sphere  of  accordance  with  her  unbending  laws,  she  meets  him 
with  a  frown  when  she  inds  him  oot  of  his  orbit,  and  wandering 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  oppose  her  resistless  course;  in  which  at- 
tempt  all  real  greatness  must  vanish.  Like  the  sage  who  said, 
^  Come  with  me  and  'see  with  how  small  tf  portion  of  wisdom^ 
mankind  are  governed,"  we  would  say.  Come  with  us  and  see 
what  a  destitution  of  sound  philosophy  it  oompAtiMe  with  a 
place  atnong  ^  the  great  in  li tef at ureano  science,"  and,  '^  in  the' 
present  state  of  human  knowledge  "  suffices  to  add  the  highest 
philosophical  to  the  highest  liteiwry  reputation  ! 


ARTICLE  II. 

A  SKETCfH  OF  tttE  LIFE  bF  JAMES  C.  B.  HAWIMNS,  Illus- 
trative of  a  Casl  presented  to  the  London  Phrenological  Society.  Read ' 
April  10. 1830,  by  Johk  Isaac  IIawkiks.  ' 

J  AM  as  Chalmers,  the  youngest  son  of  a  Serjeant  in  the  Royal 
Artillery,  waSy  on  the  death  (?  his  parents^  ^opted  by  me  and 
nw  wife,  and  we  gave  the  child  the  additional  names  of  Burgiss 
Ikwkins,  with  the  intention  of  bringing  him  up  in  the  belief 
that  we  were  his. real  parents,  and  be  was  generally  called  Jamea 
Hawkins. 

It  appears  that  Chalmers,  by  a  life  of  industry  and  frugality, 
bad  saved  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  which  he  was  induced 
tp  trust  into  the  hands  of  the  notorious  Sir  Gr^or  Macgregor, 
loi^sant  Cocique  of  Poyais,  and  received  Poyais  Bank-notes 

•  ]>r  Absroronbie,  in  hii  recent  work  on  the  Mind,  has  narrated  no.  lesa 
than  Iburteen  examples  of  spectral  illusions,  the  xnajority  of  them  cases  ^ 
patients  of  his  owa.  :....] 
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ms  (Kcuitly  fijr  the  sane.  ChaliBjerB,  with  \As  wife  «niGl  tbtee 
wn^  then  of  .idxiut  one,  three,  and  five  years  old  ralpectiveJiy^ 
flailed,  about  the  jear  18AS,  in  one  of  Macgregor's  ship  to 
Pojaia,  wbefe,  instead  of  finding  a  eommercial  bank  to  cash  bi» 
Doles,  he  could  rot  eviM  fitid  a  bank  of  earth  to  screen  his*  £&< 
tnily  from  the  driving  of  tlie  storm  ov^r  the  extended  marshy 
|Jain8 ;  and  the  whole  five  had  to  sit,  during  two  entire  nighty 
cff  heavy  rain,  -under  the  imperfect  ^Kiter  of  a  single  umbrelkitf 
The  hardships  which  dwy  sufiered,  in.comoiao  with  noneroue 
othor  deluded  famSies,  brought  on  diseases,  which  terminated 
ifae  lives  of  the  parents  oD  booid  the  ship  in  which  the  distressed 
family  were  returning  home.  The  yoiii>gV9t  fchild  James,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was.  at  the.  time  reduced  by  dysentery 
nearly  to  death.  A  ccxninon  sailor,  nanled  John  Paxton,  took 
the  hel|desB  infant  to  his  l)erth ;  waslled  it,  cut  up  his  own 
shirts  and  made  clothes  for  it,  gave  it  medicines,  nursed  it, 
and  fed  it  for  six  weeks,  till  the  ship  anrived  in  the  port  of 
LrfNidon. 

The  destitute  conditi«m  of  the  three, orphans  wa3  publicly 
atateil  before  the  Lord  Mayor,,  and  a  subscription  set  cm  foo^ 
for  thdr  support. . ,  On  aseing  the  cafe  mentioned  in  the  oews^ 
papers,  I  felt  a  strong  impulse  on  my  mind  to  go  and  fidopt  that 
youngest  of  the  three,  and  bring  it  up  as  my  own;  I  applied 
to  the  gentlemen  that  had  the  management  of  the  subscription  ; 
and,  after  much  unaccountable  difficulty,  during  ten  months,, 
•ticoeeded  in  rescuing  the  child  from  the  workhouse,  where  it 
was  on  the  point  of  being  sent,  on  account  of  the  subscription 
fund  having  been  nearly  expended. 

James  was  alxMit  two  years  and.  a  half  .old.  whei)  I  took  him 
home ;  he  was  universally  noticed  by  my  friends  as  remarkably 
intelligent  for  his  age.  I  immediately  commenced  teacbiog  him 
the  alphabet,  but  in  several  weeks  he  made  very  little  progress 
in  learning  the  names  and  forms  of  the  letters.  After  waating 
much  time  in  this  fruitless  endeavour,  and  wondering  that  so 
very  intelligent  a  citild  should  yet  be  so  dull,  I  pondered  the 
sulnect  well,  and  saw  the  gross  absurdity  of  attempting  to  teach 
a  child  the  letters,  independently  of  tliehr  use,  and  concluded 
that  the  alphabet  ought  to  be  placed  at  the  end,  rather  than  the 
beginning,  of  the  primer.  I  then  began  at  once  to  spell  and 
read  to  him,  without  requiring  him  to  commit  rither  letters 
or  words  to  memory,  but  directed  him  to  look  at  that  part  of 
the  book  to  which  I  pointedi  and  repeat  after  me.  From  that 
moment,  hia  progress  in  learning  was  so  rapid,  that,  in  a  few 
months,  when  little  more  than  three  years  of  age,  be  would 
take  such  words  as  Nebuchadneausar,  ]Belsbaszar,  &a  and  spell 
them  fior  mere  amusement ;  and»  in  a  few  months  morei  wW 
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only  about  three  years  and  a  half  old,  woald  read  the  historical 
parts  or  the  Bible,  with  so  just  a  feeling  of  the> sense,  that  he 

fenerally  placed  the  emphasis  in  the  right  place,  and  rarely 
ad  to  spell  a  word,  however  long  or  difficult.  Before  he  was 
four  years  old,  he  knew  the  names,  characters,  and  qualities  of 
almost  every  tree,  plant,  and  weed  in  my  garden,  and  delighted 
in  plucking  the  weeds  as  fast  as  they  appeared ;  and  so  great 
was  his  discrimination,  that  he  was  not  known  but  once  to  take 
up  a  plant  instead  of  a  weed«  At  four  years  old,  he  could 
readily  repeat  the  botanical  names  of  the  twenty-four  classes  of 
Linnseus,  and  frequently  determine  the  class  and  order  of  a 
plant,  on  inspecting  the  fructification.  At  four  years  and  a  half 
old,  he  knew  the  names  and  figures  of  numerous  geometrical 
solids,  and  took  delight  in  repeating  the  most  difficult  names, 
such  as  Bipyramidal,  Dodecahedron,  and  Uhomboidohedron« 
At  this  time  also  he  was  well  acauainted  with  the  natural  his. 
tory  of  animals,  and  would  readily  and  copiously  state  the  ha- 
bits,  climate,  figure,  colour,  or  food  of  almost  any  animal 
named  to  him.  Before  he  was  five  years  old  he  knew  the  cha- 
racteristics of  a  great  variety  of  minerals ;  and  at  five  was  well 
acquainted  with  various  constellations  of  the  heavens,  and  could, 
at  a  glance,  distinguish  the  planets  from  the  fixed  stars,  and 
the  principal  planets  from  each  other.  In  chemistry,  too,  he 
eould  tell  the  constituents  of  several  substances,  and  was  fond 
of  inquiring  the  chemical  composition  of  almost  every  thing  that 
came  before  his  notice ;  and,  when  once  told,  he  did  not  easily 
forget.     At  five  years  and  a  half  old,  he  pressed  to  be  made  ac- 

auainted  with  the  structure  of  the  human  body,  and  soon  learned 
ie  Greek  names  and  uses  of  numerous  bones,  and  acquired 
extensive  notions  respecting  the  muscles,  tendons,  arteries,  veins, 
and  other  parts.  Aoout  this  time,  he  met  with  some  mythologi- 
cal notices,  in  a  little  book  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  eagerly 
enquired  the  history  of  various  heathen  gods  and  heroes  of  an- 
tiquity. He  learned,  in  little  more  than  an  hour,  the  names 
of  the  thirty-five  phrenological  organs  of  the  brain ;  and,  in  a 
day  or  two  afterwards,  from  studying  a  marked  bust,  could 
point  out  the  localities  of  the  organs  on  a  head  with  surprising 
exactneess.  He  made  great  proficiency  in  English  grammar, 
and  know  much  of  the  Latin  language,  and  somewhat  of  the 
French.  His  favourite  playthings  were  carpenters^  tools,  and 
he  would  amuse  himself^  for  many  hours  together,  in  making 
rude  boxes  and  boats ;  and,  when  a  penny  was  given  to  him, 
would  more  freauently  send  to  the  ironmonger's  for  nails,  than 
to  the  pastry-cooVs  or  fruiterer^s  for  any  of  their  dainties. 

Business  calling  me  to  Germany.  I  determined  to  take  the 
ebild  with  me,  for  the  sake  of  contmuing  my  care  of  his  educa- 
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tion.  He  was  in  such  ecstacies  at  the  thoughts  of  seeing  the 
sea,  ships,  hi^h  mountains,  and  the  ruins  of  antiquity,  that  he 
took  leave  of  his  adopted  mother  without  a  tear ;  yet  he  loved 
her  with  as  perfect  a  fiUal  affection  as  any  child  ever  felt  for  a 
real  mother,  for  he  had  no  suspicion  of  her  being  otherwise  to 
him. 

Upon  our  going  on  board  a  stf^am-packet  on  the  Thames, 
and  being  surrounded  by  the  shipping,  the  effect  of  the  novel 
scene  on  his  young  mind  was  exceedingly  interesting.  He 
asked  a  multitude  of  questions  as  to  the  uses  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  vessels,  and  their  appendages.  On  observing  the 
first  anchor,  he  knew  it  from  having  seen  pictures  of  it  in  books, 
and  remarked  that  the  anchor  represented  Hope.  His  insa- 
tiable curiosity  to  know  the  names  and  uses  of  every  thing  he 
saw,  flagged  not  during  our  passa^  from  London  to  the 
North  Sea,  where  we  were  overtaken  by  night.  His  ques- 
tions at  sea  were  quite  of  a  philosophic  nature ;  as,  "  Why 
are  the  tops  of  the  waves  white,  while  the  rest  is  green  ?  Why 
do  people  print  in  books  what  is  not  true  ?  I  have  read  that  the 
sea  is  blue,  but  I  see  that  it  is  green.""  At  Rotterdam  our 
lodgings  faced  the  river,  where  ships  of  various  nations  were 
riding  at  anchor.  The  boy  stood  at  the  window  for  hours 
together,  and  made  pertinent  remarks  on  the  forms  and  propor- 
tions of  the  vessels.  On  first  reaching  the  celebrated  scenery 
on  the  Rhine,  between  Cologne  and  Mayence,  he  was  some- 
what disappointed.  The  mountains  were  not  so  high  as  he  had 
imagined ;  but  still  he  evidently  felt  the  sublimity  of  the  pic- 
turesque views  by  which  we  were  surrounded.  Ancient  ruins 
on  the  tops  of  lofty  rocks,  drew  forth  expressions  of  admiration 
of  the  daring  spirit  that  loved  to  dwdl  in  such  dangerous 
places. 

Upon  our  arrival  in  Vienna,  where  we  were  to  remain  a  while, 
he  began  to  make  models  of  masted  vessels ;  and  it  was  sur- 
prising what  accurate  views  of  proportions  he  had  acquired,  in 
one  day  in  the  Thames,  and  m  two  days  at  Rotterdam.  In 
a  few  weeks,  when  only  about  six  years  old,  he  finished  a 
fair  proportioned  sloop,  a  brig,  a  ship,  and  a  steam-packet,  in 
which  he  fixed  the  masts  at  their  proper  distances,  quite  up- 
right, when  seen  endwise  of  the  hull,  and  leaning  at  a  proper 
angle  towards  the  stem.  He  cut  out  the  sails,  hemmea  their 
edges,  sewed  them  to  the  yards,  and  hoisted  them  with  running 
rigging ;  made  anchors  of  iron-wire,  hammered  and  filed  into 
figure,  and  chain-cables  of  several  hundred  links,  and  never  for- 
got a  gallant  streamer  at  the  top  of  each  mast.  Ship-building 
continued  to  be  his  most  favourite  amusement,  during  our  stay 
of  eighteen  months  at  Vienna.  And  at  about  seven  years  of  age, 
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he  finished  a  stately  model  of  a  man-of-war  of  150  guns,  all 
made  of  brass  tubes  of  his  own  forming.  Each  of  the  masts 
was  composed  of  three  pieces,  put  together  as  lower-mast,  top- 
mast, and  top-gallant-mast.  There  were  regular  round-tops 
and  cross-trees,  stays,  shrouds,  and  bulwarks ;  nineteen  sails, 
all  capable  of  being  hoisted  and  lowered ;  an  acting  capstan, 
windlass,  four  anchors,  chain  and  hemp  cables,  with  rudder 
properly  hung,  and  Various  other  parts  which  he  had  learnt 
from  oDservation,  reading,  and  inquiry.  He  was  employed 
upon  this  vessel  almost  daily  for  three  or  four  months.  He 
constructed  models  of  various  other  things,  as  of  a  grand  piano- 
forte of  pasteboard,  and  painted  it  in  a  good  imitation  of 
black  rosewood.  A  harp,  also  of  pasteboard,  painted  in  imita- 
tion of  the  different  kinds  of  wood  he  had  seen  in  a  real  harp, 
and  strung  with  silver-wire.  Numerous  models  of  swords,  of 
brass  and  iron  wire,  hammered  to  the  figures  of  the  ancient 
knights*  sword,  the  Turkish  scimitar,  and  the  swords  of  the 
various  regiments  in  the  Austrian  service.  With  the  peculiar 
costume  of  each  regiment  he  was  well  acquainted,  from  his  own 
observations.  He  made  the  scabbards  of  paper,  united  with 
gum,  and  painted  with  correctness. 

Soon  after  he  was  six  years  old,  I  took  him  to  the  theatre  to 
see  a  pantomime ;  he  was  highly  amused  during  the  represen- 
tation. Upon  leaving  the  theatre,  he  dwelt  much  on  the  scenery 
and  costumes  of  the  various  countries  represented,  and  scarcely 
mentioned  the  buffbonery.  On  seeing  another  pantomime  of  a 
very  superior  kind,  he  noticed  with  enthusiasm  the  moral  in- 
struction conveyed  by  the  piece. 

Statuary  always  drew  his  attention  strongly ;  but  on  taking 
him  to  see  a  master-piece  of  Canova%  **  Theseus  killing  the 
Centaur,"  he  gazed  with  rapture  on  those  two  figures  for  nearly 
an  hour ;  ana  begged  earnestly  that  I  would  take  him  to  see 
them  another  day,  which  I  did,  and  his  enthusiasm  was  scarcely 
less- than  at  the  first  time,  and  he  asked  for  and  obtained  a  third 
visit.  After  the  second  visit,  I  took  him  to  see  a  very  splendid 
pantomime  at  the  largest  theatre  in  Vienna,  with  which  he  was 
very  much  entertained.  Upon  leaving  the  theatre,  I  asked  him 
which  he  would  prefer  going  to  see  tne  next  day,  another  pan- 
tomime or  Canova^s  marble  P  He  answered  vehemently,  that  he 
would  a  hundred  times  rather  see  the  statuary  than  the  pantou 
mime,  of  which  he  then  spoke  with  sovereign  contempt,  as  be- 
ing unworthy  of  comparison  with  that  masterly  proauction  of 
the  chisel. 

The  museums  of  natural  history  presented  the  greatest  at- 
tractions for  him,  and  it  was  difficult  to  get  him  away  from  them, 

even  at  meftl  times,  after  several  hours  of  keen  inspection. 

s 
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CoUectknis  <^  pictures  of  real  merit  always  made  a  strong  im»' 

Eression  upon  him,  and  corroborated  the  opinion,  that  nature 
as  much  more  to  do  in  the  formation  of  taste  than  art  has.  Art 
may  cultivate  and  improve  taste,  but  cannot  create  it. 

When  he  was  about  six  years  and  a  half  old,  I  took  him  to 
witness  the  performance  of  a  serious  comedy  in  four  acts.  His 
whole  attention  was  rivetted  to  the  subject,  and  he  formed  so 
dear  a  conception  of  the  plot,  that,  five  months  afterwards,  on 
that  comedy  being  mentioned,  he  described  several  scenes,  and 
repeated  much  of  the  language.  I  afterwards  took  him  to  see 
a  tragedy  in  five  acts ;  and  here,  although  I  was  so  used  to 
the  superiority  of  his  feelings,  I  expected  that  his  attention 
would  flag  before  the  condusion.  The  contrary,  however, 
proved  to  be  the  fact ;  and  he  appeared  to  feel  the  most  intense 
interest  to  the  very  last,  and  was  able,  the  next  day,  to  explain 
several  parts  which  my  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  German 
language  prevented  my  catching  at  the  tiaie.  Wishing  to 
observe  him  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  I  took 
him  to  a  masqubrade.  Here  be  fell  asleep  in  less  time  than 
was  occupied  on  three  acts  of  the  tragedy,  altho^gh  three 
thousand  people  were  parading  the  rooms  in  grotesque  cha- 
racters. 

At  this  period,  when  we  had  resided  in  Vienna  about  a  year, 
he  spoke  German  like  a  native,  and  possessed  a  critical  know, 
ledge  of  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  language.  His 
tutor  usually  gave  him  lessons  of  double  the  length  of  boys 
twice  his  age,  yet  he  generally  learnt  them  by  merely  reading 
them  over  two  or  three  times.  He  could  distinguish  various 
dialects  of  the  Grerman,  as  the  Tyrolese,  Swataan,  Bohemi- 
an, &c. 

With  the  view  of  assisting  him  in  his  study  of  natural  his- 
tory, I  purchased  forty  or  fifty  figures  of  animals  excellently 
carved  in  wood.  After  a  day  or  two  he  divided  them  into  two 
companies ;  the  tame  and  the  wild.  The  elephant  he  made 
emperor  of  the  tame  animals,  and  the  lion  king  of  the  wild 
oiies.  He  appointed  field  marshals,  generals,  colonels,  captains, 
•od  others.  He  then  occupied  himself  for  an  hour  or  two  a- 
day,  for  about  three  months,  in  making  military  dresses  and 
accoutrements  for  all  the  animals.  He  formed  a  good  propor- 
tiooed  crown  of  gilt^paper  for  the  emperor,  and  another  of 
silver- paper  for  the  king.  He  made  caps,  hats,  helmets,  cut 
of  pasteboard,  gummed  together  in  good  shape,  and  painted  to 
costume ;  cloaks,  coats,  and  trowsers,  of  silk  and  cloth  sewed  to- 
nther ;  boots  of  leather,  and  spurs  of  pasteboard  painted,  and 
m  one  instance,  brass  spurs  with  revolving  wheels;  swords. 
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scabbards,  and  a  long  train  of  etceteras,  among  which  was  a 
throne,  under  a  canopy,  for  the  emperor  and  empress.  When 
all  were  equipped,  he  divulged  his  plan  for  the  first  time.  He 
said  that  a  grand  battle  was  going  to  take  place  between  the  two 
armies.  The  battle  lasted  two  days,  during  which  xime  he  amused 
himself  without  any  playfellow,  with  pretended  marches,  counter- 
marches, and  alternations  of  victory  and  defeat:  the  officers 
going  to  head-quarters  for  orders,  and  communicating  the  same 
to  other  officers:  The  emperor  ordering  al]  his  attendants 
away  while  he  gave  his  commands  to  the  field-marshal,  and  a 
great  variety  of  manoeuvres,  proving  the  comprehensiveness  of 
his  views.  He  made  the  fox  come  into  the  emperor'^s  camp, 
as  a  spy,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death.  The 
next  aay  he  made  the  ghost  of  the  fox  appear  in  the  emperor^s 
pavilion,  and  terrify  the  attendants,  but  it  had  no  effect  on  the 
emperor.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  a  death-like  paleness  to 
the  ghost,  he  gummed  a  bit  of  very  thin  muslin  neatly  all  over 
the  face.  At  length  the  king'^s  army  was  vanquished  by  the 
emperor^s,  and  the  lion  became  prisoner  to  the  elephant,  but 
was  treated  with  royal  munificence,  and  made  an  arch-duke  of 
the  empire.  The  day  after  the  battle,  the  child  said,  the  people 
must  have  a  song  of  thanks  to  the  emperor,  and  he  sat  down 
to  compose  one.  When  he  had  written  two  lines,  I  asked  to 
look  at  them,  and  found  that  he  had  not  formed  any  notion  of 
accent  and  measure,  but  fancied,  that  the  last  syllable  of  the 
lines  being  alike,  constituted  verse.  I  explained  to  him  the  re- 
quirements of  versification,  and  in  ten  minutes,  he  wrote  two 
lines  in  very  good  rhythm.  The  whole  song  consisted  of  six 
lines,  written  in  good  German,  the  English  of  which  literally  is^ 

^  Our  skilful  emperor  has  won  the  day : 
Therefore,  we  must  sing  a  song  of  thanks  to  him. 
We  must  praise  our  emperor, 
Because  there  is  no  one  elevated  above  him : 
Our  prudent  emperor  is  our  chief, 
And  he  has  given  the  enemy  a  knock  in  the  head." 

To  this  song  he  composed  a  tune,  possessing  no  musical  merit ; 
indeed,  he  never  evinced  any  musical  talent.  But  the  tune  ap- 
peared to  be  felt  as  a  necessary  part  of  his  drama.  The  word 
of  command  was  given  in  German,  during  the  whole  of  the 
two  days^  battle,  although  the  greater  part  of  the  performance 
was  conducted  when  he  thought  he  was  not  observed  or  heard. 
I  asked  him  why  he  spoke  German  so  to  himself;  he  said  he 
could  think  better  in  German  than  in  English. 

One  day,  before  he  was  seven  years  old,  we  walked  up  an  ex- 
ceeding steep  path,  to  the  top  of  Leopoldsberg,  a  mountain  near 
Vienna.     The  walk  was  very  fatiguing,  but  on  looking  from 
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the  top  over  the  extensive  prospect,  the  boy  exclaimed,  in  a  tone 
of  rapture,  "  Well !  this  is  a  great  reward  for  all  our  labour.'^ 

From  three  years  old  and  upwards,  he  always  exhibited  a 
strong  feeling  in  favour  of  every  kind  of  religious  exercise ;  and 
from  four  years  old,  would  give  out  the  lines  of  a  hymn  with 
so  correct  an  emphasis,  founded  on  the  sense  of  the  subject,  and 
so  totally  devoid  of  any  sing-song  tones,  that  scarce  one  clergy- 
man in  a  dozen  could  equal  him.  This  was  not  the  work  of 
art,  it  was  nature  that  taught  him.  Often,  when  I  have  said  at 
his  bed-time,  "  Now  ray  dear,  the  next  thing  is  to  go  to  bed  ;^ 
the  child,  in  his  peculiarly  mild  manner,  as  if  feeling  a  repug. 
nance  to  contradicting,  in  any  form,  would  answer,  '^  Not  quite, 
papa,  the  Bible  is  to  be  read  first."  He  scarcely  ever  forgot 
this  or  his  prayers. 

Although  in  the  constant  habit  of  hearing  my  injudicious 
friends  lavishly  praise  him  as  a  prodigy  of  the  highest  order, 
yet  he  was  never  observed  to  utter  an  expression  tending  to 
court  applause.  However  agreeable  it  might  be  to  him,  he 
never  exhibited  any  joy  at  being  applauded.  He  attributed  all 
the  praise  to  the  kindness  of  the  applauder,  and  none  to  his  own 
merits.  This  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  effect  of  education, 
but  no  instruction  can  produce  such  a  disposition,  where  there 
is  not  innate  modesty. 

His  ready  obedience  to  my  commands  was  very  remarkable, 
and  scarcely  more  than  once  was  he  known  to  disobey  my  or- 
ders. In  this  case,  at  the  age  of  six  years,  he  was  playing  with 
a  n^ghbour'^s  son,  of  about  his  own  age,  in  an  adjoining  garden. 
I  sent  for  him,  and  he  did  not  come ;  I  called  him,  and  still  he 
did  not  come ;  I  then  fetched  him,  and  gave  him  one  slight 
stroke  on  the  back,  with  a  very  thin  twig,  the  only  instance  of 
ccMrporal  punishment  I  ever  inflicted  on  him,  and  this  left  no 
mark.  He  stated  that  the  boy  persuaded  him  to  stay  after  he 
was  called.  On  reflection,  he  was  so  sensible  of  his  fault,  and 
sorry  for  it,  that  he  never  afterwards  would  play  with  that  boy, 
although  we  lived  a  year  next  door  to  him. 

He  was  excessively  fond  of  little  infants,  and,  at  seven  years 
old,  generally  went,  for  an  hour  every  day,  to  play  with  a  child 
of  six  months  old,  which  he  nursed  with  a  tenderness  that  aston- 
ished the  good  women  of  the  place. 

His  desire  of  universal  knowledge  was  most  ardent,  and  his 
perseverance  in  the  pursuit  of  information  was  like  a  most  san- 
guine youth  of  eighteen,  rather  than  of  a  child  of  six  or  seven. 
Indeed,  for  the  last  year  of  his  life,  he  seemed  to  me  more  a 
philosophical  companion  than  a  child.  He  would,  in  a  surpris- 
ing manner,  draw  a  chain  of  consequences  from  a  single  fact, 
evidently  possessing  an  inward  perception  of  the  rationale  of 
the  thing ;  and  would  take  notice,  at  a  glance,  of  numerous 
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qualities  and  circumstances  of  an  object,  which  escape  the  gene- 
rality of  observers. 

When  I  was  about  leaving  Vienna  for  London,  the  child  said 
he  must  write  a  farewell  letter  to  his  sweetheart,  a  girl  of  nine-» 
teen.  He  sat  down,  and  in  the  course  of  about  an  hour  of 
study,  he  wrote  twelve  lines  in  passable  German  verse,  of  which 
the  following  is  almost  a  literal  translation.  There  is  no  addi- 
tion to  his  meaning. 

^  Beloved  Netti,  I  am  going  home, 
But  to  this  place  in  twelvemonths  hope  to  cmne ; 
Mj  ardent  love  for  you  has  grown  at  length 
To  love  of  more  than  six  or  sevenfold  strength ; 
You  are  my  bride,  and  ever  dear  to  me. 
Your  skin  is  clean  and  fair,  from  blemish  free. 
Your  eyes  are  lovely,  and  your  mouth  formed  fine, 
Beauty  and  health  in  ev'ry  look  combine. 
We  will  our  children  strive  to  multiply ; 
We*ll  teach  them  wisdom,  elegance  supply : 
If  we  should  lose  them,  we  shaU  have  great  grief, 
For  of  ei\joyments  children  are  the  chiefl** 

This  extraordinary  and  most  interesting  child  died  April  i. 
18399  at  Munich,  in  Bavaria,  on  the  joumej  from  Vienna  to- 
wards London,  at  the  age  of  seven  years  and  five  months,  t 
felt  a  strong  desire  to  have  a  cast  of  the  head,  but  had  not  cou- 
rage enou^  to  express  that  desire,  being  altogether  among 
strangers,  and  totally  unacquainted  with  the  state  of  public 
feeling  on  the  subject.  I  therefore  went  to  the  funeral  at  the 
appointed  time,  ana  was  in  waiting  in  the  chapel  of  the  burying*^ 
ground,  while  the  minister  was  performing  the  funeral-service 
over  another  body.  The  sexton  invited  me  and  my  party  into 
a  dissecting-room  adjoining  the  chapel.  While  there,  a  lady  of 
rank  asked  me  if  I  would  not  like  to  take  the  childV  heart  with 
me  ?  I  eagerly  exclaimed.  Yes  !  and  his  head  too,  if  it  were  al- 
lowable; the  sexton  said,  **  Ob !  you  may  have  any  part  you 
wish."*^  In  about  five  minutes,  the  minister  returned  to  the 
chapel  to  proceed  with  the  burial.  The  sexton  immediately 
told  him  that  my  child  was  not  to  be  buried  that  day,  as  it  was 
to  be  dissected;  the  minister  signified  his  acquiescence,  in  a 
manner  that  shewed  the  thing  to  be  of  common  occurrence,  and 
all  around  seemed  to  view  me  with  kindly  feeling,  for  having 
flo  readily  concurred  with  the  suggestion.  A  person  went  with 
me  to  the  police-office,  where  I  requested  permission  to  take  the 
bead  and  neart  of  the  child  with  me  to  London.  The  Magi- 
strate superintended  his  clerk  in  filling  up  a  printed  blank  with 
the  particulars  of  my  request,  and  waited  to  sign  the  same.  On 
my  asking  for  the  amount  of  fees,  I  was  informed  that  there 
was  nothing  to  pay.  The  next  day  I  had  a  cast  of  the  head 
taken,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  just  now  presented  to  the  Society. 
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After  taking  the  cast,  the  dissection  was  performed  by  a  surgeon 
and  his  assistant,  under  the  direction  oi  two  of*  the  most  emi- 
nent physicians  of  Munich.  The  physicians  made  out  a  bill  of 
thw  chaige  for  attending  the  dissection,  which  amounted  to 
Ss.  4d.  for  both.  The  surgeon^s  bill  mixed  the  charge  for  tt^ 
dissection  with  that  for  medicines  and  attendances  during  the 
iUness,  and  therefore  I  cannot  ascertain  the  exact  amount,  but 
think  it  was  about  5s.  for  himself  and  assistant. 

In  looking  phrenologically  at  the  head  of  this  precocious  boy, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  animal  regions 
are  all  largely  developed^  The  temperament  was  decidedly 
sanguine. 

In  the  Moral  Region : 

Veneration  is  very  large,  and  no  point  in  the  character  was 
more  striking  than  his  adoration  of  the  Supreme  Being :  his 
ardent  affection  for  his  supposed  parents,  and  desire  of  obeying 
them ;  his  enthusiastic  admiration  of  antiquity,  and  of  the  su£ 
lime  in  nature;  and,  indeed,  love  of  me  superior  in  every 
thing.  Benetfolence  is  also  very  large,  and  goodwill  U>  til 
was  a  distinguishing  trait  in  his  character.  Fimtne^s^  too,  is 
▼eiT  large,  and  I  never  knew  a  child  more  persevering  in  his 
encieavours  to  obtain  the  objects  of  his  pursuits.  Hope  being 
large,  came  in  aid  of  his  perseverance ;  both  of  which,  combined 
with  his  sanguine  temperament,  led  him  to  view  obstacles  to  his 
fdaais  with  perfect  contempt,  and  occasioned  him  to  overccHue 
diflBculties  from  which  a  less  favoured  organization  would  have 
shrunk.  ImUation^  l^rge,  enabled  him  to  copy  well  whatever 
he  understood,  and  wished  to  imitate.  MarveUousness  or 
SupemaiuraUtyj  large,  was  strikingly  exemplied  in  a  prefe- 
renoe  for  every  thin^  of  a  spiritual  nature.  Juitice  large. 
The  cperation  of  this  faculty  was  particularly  seen  in  his  shun- 
ning the  company  of  the  boy  that  had  induced  him  once  to 
disobey  his  parent.  The  love  of  what  is  right  was  conspicuous 
in  all  bis  little  transactions,  and  I  never  saw  a  more  disinterested 
diild.  IdeaiUy  large.    The  grand  battle  of  his  animals,  and 

hia  early  attempts  at  versification,  evinced  the  influence  of  this 
feeling;  which,  combined  with  Supematurality,  no  doubt  in- 
duced the  episode  of  the  fox^s  ghosty  before  mentioned. 

Ofhis  Intellectual  Organs^  the  superior  ridge  is  very  large, 

Coirmarisony  very  large,  was  amply  confirmed  by  his  practice 
of  noting  the  resemblances  of  things,  and  often  such  as  eluded 
the  notice  of  the  common  observer.  Causality^  very  large. 
Almost  as  soon  as  he  could  speak,  he  began  to  inquire  why 
thii^  were  io  and  so ;  and  as  he  grew  up,  would  Iook  into  one 
for  the  illustration  of  points  in  a  different  science.     On 
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one  occasion,  when  only  five  or  six  years  of  age,  while  I  was  ex-* 
plaining  to  him  the  nature  of  chemical  attraction,  he  exclaimed, 
*^  Well  !  now  I  can  understand  how  it  is  that  the  planets  are 
kept  in  their  proper  places  by  means  of  the  attraction  of  gravita- 
tion.'' 

Wti  very  large.  The  child,  whose  development  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, was  remarkable  for  his  gaiety  and  love  of  pointed  witti- 
cisms. EventualUyy  large,  gave  him  facility  in  examining  and  re- 
collecting facts.  Locality^  Time^  and  Harmony^  moderate. 
There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the  character  in  reference  to  these 
faculties.  Individuality  ^  very  large,  gave  him  great  power  in  dis- 
tinguishing persons  and  things.  Form^  Size^  and  Weighty  very 
large,  aided  by  Imitation^  combined  to  give  him  the  great  power 
which  he  possessed  of  fashioning  and  adapting  his  means  to  his 
end.  Colour  full.     He  painted  his  helmets,  caps,  and  scab- 

bards,  with  a  tolerably  good  imitation  of  the  costumes  intended 
to  be  represented.  Order  large.     He  had  groat  pleasure  in 

making  arrangements,  and  generally  knew  where  to  find  an 
article  among  the  vast  number  of  his  playthings  and  tools ;  yet 
they  were  sometimes  in  confusion.  Number  large.      He 

possessed  considerable  facility  in  calculation,  and  went  through 
the  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  with  a  thorough  understanding  of 
them,  on  an  application  of  two  or  three  half- hours  in  the  week 
during  three  or  four  months,  and  had  made  some  progress  in  de- 
cimal fractions.  Language  large.  In  the  cast,  which  was 
taken  three  days  after  death,  the  eyes  are  sunk  deeply  in  the 
head ;  but  when  in  health,  they  were  very  prominent.  The 
great  ease  with  which  he  learned  languages  confirmed  this  de- 
velopment 

Tf^e  Organs  of  the  Animal  Region  are  all  largely  developed. 

Self-Esteem^  large,  but,  under  the  control  of  the  moral  feel- 
ings, manifested  itself  in  a  dignified  modesty  of  manner,  which 
was  particularly  noticed  by  all  that  knew  him  ;  he  was  never  ob- 
trusive, nor  was  he  diffident.  The  Love  of  Approbation,  very 
large,  but  under  the  same  powerful  control,  assumed  the  form  of 
the  pleasure  of  pleasing,  and  gave  a  peculiarly  fascinating  ad- 
dress, that  won  the  applause  of  every  one  without  aiming  for  it. 
Cautiousness  large.  This  faculty  was  conspicuous  in  the  child 
from  the  earliest  time.  He  scarcely  ever  broke  a  glass  or  a  piece 
of  crockery*  and  he  had  a  nice  tact  in  handling  delicate  articles. 
He  habitually  avoided  dangerous  places  and  things.  Secre^ 
tiveness^  very  large,  was  manifested  in  his  not  developing  the 
plot  of  his  intended  battle  for  three  months.  But  the  abuse  of 
this  faculty  never  appeared  in  the  form  of  deception.  He  was, 
on  the  contrary,  most  ingenuous.  Acquisitiveness  large. 

This  faculty  operated  as  a  love  of  accumulating  objects  of  inte- 
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rest,  for  the  purposes  of  learning,  and  was  never  seen  to  assume 
the  form  of  the  love  of  money  or  of  anything  as  mere  property. 
InhabiHveness  very  large.  The  operation  was  seen  in  the  pas- 
sion for  ascending  high  mountains,  and  he  talked  much  about 
home  when  abroad.  Attachment  very  large.      The  attach- 

ment which  he  manifested  for  his  supposed  parents,  was  never 
exceeded  by  any  child  for  real  onp s.  Combativeness^  mode- 
rate. He  never  showed  any  disposition  to  fight,  yet  he  would 
contend  for  his  point  with  firmness,  but  not  with  rudeness. 
DestrtiCtivenesSf  large;  under  the  control  of  the  moral  feelings, 
this  only  appeared  as  energy,  except  in  one  instance,  when  ne 
cut  the  leather  bottoms  of  some  chairs,  without  being  able  to 
assign  any  motive  for  the  destructive  operation.  Gustative- 
nes8  full.  He  was  very  moderate  in  the  quantity  of  his  food, 
but  distinguished  flavours  and  odours  with  peculiar  nicety. 
The  Love  of  Young  very  large.  He  was  always  delighted  with 
the  company  of  helpless  infants.  When  only  three  years  old, 
on  an  infant  in  arms  being  brought  by  a  visitor,  he  has  begged 
of  his  mamma  to  keep  it  always.  At  seven  years  old,  he  evin- 
ced much  pleasure  in  opportunities  of  instructing  young  children. 
The  last  three  lines  of  nis  love-letter  show  the  powerful  opera- 
tion of  this  feeling.  '  AmativenesSj  very  large.  The  cerebel- 
lum, as  will  be  seen  in  the  brain  itself,  as  well  as  in  the  skull  and 
cast,  appears  to  equal  that  of  a  grown  person.  The  line  in  his 
love-letter,  **  We  will  endeavour  to  multiply  our  children,''  is  in 
curious  coincidence  with  the  great  size  of  this  organ.  Amative- 
ness  seems  here  subservient  to  his  Ideality,  but  he  never  exhibited 
the  least  symptom  of  sexual  propensity.  Constructiveness 

very  large.  He  could  readily  learn  to  execute  almost  anything 
he  desired,  with  moderate  application.  Manufacturing  was  with 
him  a  passion,  and  it  was  painful  to  him  to  be  idle. 

Although  his  animal  organs  were  so  large,  they  acted  in  sub- 
serviency to  the  moral  feelings,  and  therefore  added  beneficially 
to  the  character. 

The  weight  of  the  brain,  immediately  on  being  taken  out  of 
the  skull,  and  the  dura  mater  removed,  was  2^  pounds,  medicinal 
weight  of  Munich.  The  physicians  said  that  it  was  about  the 
usual  weight  of  a  full-grown  man's  brain.  I  am  not  aware  of 
the  proportion  between  the  English  and  Bavarian  weights.  On 
comparmg  the  cast  of  a  brain  in  the  Society's  collection.  No. 
S61,  it  wUl  be  seen  that  the  child's  brain  must  have  been  rather 
the  larger  of  the  two. 

It  is  my  intention  to  present  the  Society  with  a  cast  from  the 
inside,  and  another  from  the  outside  of  tlie  skull,  which,  com- 
pared with  the  cast  of  the  head,  will  form  a  useful  series  to  the 
student  of  Phrenology. 

John  Isaac  Hawkins. 

Note 
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Note  by  the  Editor. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  our  readers  have  perused  the  fore- 
going affecting  narrative,  and  distinct  analysis,  with  interest  and 
profit.  We  have  not  yet  seen  the  cast  of  the  head  ;  but  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  development  as  reported. 
The  elements  of  precocity,  sych  as  that  of  the  child  Hawkins, 
are  largeness  and  great  activity  of  brain,  the  latter  often  dege- 
nerating into  morbid  excitement.  Accordingly,  the  narrative 
reports  large  brain.  It  states  the  temperament  to  have  been 
sanguine  (and  we  presume  highly  nervous),  but  adds  no  symp- 
toms  of  a  state  of  bodily  constitution  which  would,  to  a  phreno- 
logist's eye,  indicate  over  activity  of  brain.  We  may  farther 
presume  that  the  rest  of  the  body  bore  no  proportion,  in  matu- 
rity and  strength,  to  the  head.  On  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  science,  that  size  of  brain  indicates  power  of  character,  a 
child,  however  young,  exhibiting  an  adult's  brain,  will  noanifest 
an  adult's  mental  powers.  It  is  an  observation  so  common  as 
almost  to  have  become  proverbial,  that  precocious  children  are 
short-lived.  **  Too  good,  or  too  clever,  or  too  wise  to  live,"  is  a 
prediction  too  often  verified  not  to  be  applied  by  many  a  forebod- 
ing yet  vain  parent  to  a  prodigy  of  a  cntld.  Now  it  is  the  doting 
parent,  not  tne  precocity,  that  kills  the  child.  We  anticipated, 
Defore  we  had  proceeded  far  with  the  narrative  of  youn?  Hawk- 
ins, that  his  death  would  be  recorded  before  the  end  of  the 
paper ;  not  on  the  old  saw,  but  on  our  knowledge  of  the  occa- 
sion of  that  maxim.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  child's  brain 
was  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  premature  excitement  and 
exhaustmg  exercise,  for  two  or  three  years.  Every  one  of  the 
many  talents  which  he  manifested,  was  encouraged  and  drawn 
out  to  the  uttermost ;  from  the  laudable,  but  sadly  mistaken, 
motive  of  giving  such  wonderful  powers  every  facility  to  de- 
velope  themselves ; — the  kind  parental  guide  all  the  time  un- 
conscious that  the  premature  exertion  of  each  and  every  talent, 
is  but  another  word  for  the  useless  and  hurtful  expenditure  of 
nervous  influence,  and  the  exhaustion  of  brain.  Muscular  exer- 
cise and  air  appear  to  have  been  neglected  ;  appetite,  as  is  stated, 
was  weak ;  and  early  death  followed.  Although  there  was  dis- 
section of  tiie  body,  there  is  no  account  of  the  appearances,  from 
which  to  infer  the  cause  of  death  ;  although  we  trust  still  to  get 
some  information  on  this  point,  which,  when  it  comes,  will  in 
all  likelihood  bear  out  our  conjectures. 

By  a  steady  application  of  the  practical  physiology  of  Phre- 
nology, many  a  precocious  child  might  be  saved.  The  regime 
is  simple.  The  phrenological  parent  will  rigidly  deny  himself 
the  fatal  indulgence  of  those  feelings  of  pride  which  the  exhibi- 
tions of  a  prodigy  so  naturally  gratify.     He  will  refuse  to  the 
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chtkl^s  premature  powers  of  intellect  and  feeling,  all  beyond  the 
most  moderate  exercise.  His  chief  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  organic  improvement^  in  body  as  well  as  brain,  of  his 
charge;  by  active  exercise  in  the  oountrV)  much  time  in  the 
open  air,  plain  and  nutritive  food,  childisli  amusements,  consi- 
derable bodily  fatigue,  early  hours,  with  regular  and  sufficient 
sleep.  By  these  means,  strength  to  the  muscular  and  nervous 
system,  and  consolidation  to  tne  brain,  will  be  secured.  Such 
a  course,  persevered  in,  would  prepare  the  soil  for  a  much  richer 
return  of  intellectual  and  moral  power,  in  the  years  of  youth 
and  manhood,  than  is  ever  found  m  the  mediocrity  and  even  in-* 
feriority  of  the  after  life  of  such  precocious  children  as  do  sur- 
vive ;  and  bring  all  the  powers  of  mind  and  body  into  the 
steady  energy  of  a  superior  manhood,  physical,  moral,  and  in- 
tellectual. 

That  these  are  not  new  views,  adapted  to  this  particular  case, 
we  beg  to  show,  by  making  'reference  to  page  S90  of  the.  6th 
volume  of  this  Journal ;  where,  in  treating  of  mental  exerdse 
and  health,  the  reader  will  find  an  exposition  of  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  stimulating  infant  precocity. 

When  will  that  epoch  arrive,  when  the  medical  world  shall 
universally  take  the  Brain,  as  its  functions  are  explained  by 
Phrenology,  into  their  calculations  of  health  and  disease !  That 
element  alone  would  be  an  incalculable  advance  on  the  practice 
of  the  blind  man  with  his  club,  satirized  by  D^Alembert,  and 
almost  confessed  by  Dr  Abercromby.  We  question  if  a  single 
unphrenolo^cal  physician  in  Grermany,— -nay  more,  in  Britain,— 
would  have  dreamed  of  prescribing  the  abowe  course  of  treat- 
ment for  a  precocious  child  yet  in  health ;  or  ima^ned  it  within 
human  power  to  avert  from  it  thai  fate  which  their  very  grand- 
mothers have  declared  inevitable. 


ARTICLE  III. 

CATALOOtTE,  KUMEBICAL  AND  BfiSOBIPTIVE,  OP  HEADS 
OF  MEN  AND  ANIMALS,  WHICH  COMPOSED  THE  COL- 
LECTION MADE  BY  THE  LATE  DB  GALL.  Tniucribed  by 
Mods.  A.  A.  Boteb,  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  from  the  Manuscript 
dz&wn  up  by  M.  le  Dr  Dauncey,  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Dr  GalL 

{CcnAimed  from  page  602  qf  lh§  preceding  Vciume\) 

222.  X  ATHOLOOiCAL  PiBCE ;  skull  of  a  very  old  woman, 
remarkable  for  the  change  of  forms  resulting  from  the  absorp- 

*  We  promised  to  conclude  this  Catalogue  in  this  Number  $  but  as  other 
matter  pressedy  have  deferred  the  conclusion. 


38  DR  oall's  collection. 

doD  of  a  great  part  of  the  external  plate,  and  the  diploe.  Gall 
showed  it  in  proof  of  the  fact,  that  the  inequaliues  of  the  osse- 
ous case  do  not  always  depend  on  the  greater  or  less  develop^ 
ment  of  the  brain,  where  we  meet  with  prominences  or  hollows, 
as  might  be  believed  when  the  head  is  covered  by  all  its  inte- 
guments ;  because  sometimes,  as  in  the  present  instance,  these 
inequalities  take  place  from  the  greater  or  less  thickness  of  the 
external  plate  of  the  skull.  Upon  that  subject  he  called  the  at- 
tention of  medical  witnesses,  in  criminal  tnals,  to  the  fact,  that 
Eersons  thus  formed  may  be  killed  by  a  slight  blow  on  the 
ead ; — an  observation  which  well  deserves  to  be  treasured  by 
writers  on  medical  jurisprudence,  who  have  published  since  the 
numerous  courses  which  he  has  delivered  over  Europe.  But  it 
is  not  believed  that  any  of  these  works  professedly  on  that  sub- 
ject have  yet  noticed  it.  The  alteration  here  alluded  to,  is  met 
with  more  particularly  on  the  heads  of  old  men ;  yet  it  is 
sometimes  found  in  individuals  of  both  sexes  under  50  years  of 
age.  The  author  of  this  notice  has  had  occasion  to  observe  it 
in  a  female  who  is  yet  living,  and  is  scarcely  40.  It  is  so  con- 
fflderable  in  this  case,  that,  by  applying  the  hand^  the  move- 
ments of  the  brain  are  felt  distinctly,  as  in  the  fontanelle  of  in- 
fants. The  pieces  in  this  Catalogue,  Nos.  273,  S81,  282,  and 
284,  are  examples  of  the  same  alteration  of  nutrition. 

S23.  Pathological  Piece  ;  base  of  the  skull  of  a  deranged 
person  in  an  hospital  in  Paris.  A  pupil  of  the  establishment 
Drought  this  head  to  Gall  for  dissection  of  the  brain,  at  the 
time  that  he  was  engraving  his  anatomical  plates.  That  saga- 
cious observer  was  struck  with  the  marked  disorder  of  the  left 
hembphere.  He  inquired  into  the  symptoms  manifested  by  the 
living  subject ;  but  the  young  man  could  give  him  no  informa- 
tion, except  that  the  patient  was  paralyzed  in  the  right  side, 
and  was  so  when  she  was  received  into  the  hospital.  This  is  an- 
other instance,  like  No.  SI  3,  of  the  alterations  of  the  skull  cor- 
responding to  those  of  the  brain. 

SS4.  BoubiN ;  skull.-^This  man  was  one  of  the  band  com- 
manded by  Peterson  (No.  161),  for  the  purpose  of  robbery  on 
the  highway,  and  in  solitary  houses.  Boudin  distinguished  him- 
self above  all  the  rest  by  his  cruelty,  and  rapacity  in  plunder- 
ing. No  other  information  in  the  notes  of  Gall.  He  showed 
this  head  in  relation  to  the  organs  of  IMurder,  Ria:e,  and  Rob- 
bery ;  remarking  the  feeble  development  of  the  superior  senti- 
ments and  intellect,  and  the  nulhty  of  the  organ  of  Benevo- 
lence. 

226.  Unteebergee,  the  father ;  skull. — This  was  a  painter, 
whom  Gall  knew  sufficiently  long  to  acquire  positive  knowledge 
of  his  character  and  talents.  Painting  was  not  the  natural  taste 
of  Unterberger,  although  he  was  able  in  that  line  also ;  but  he 
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loved  mechanical  construction  more,  and  was  always  produ- 
cing inventions  in  that  way.  He  had  a  rare  perseverance  in 
following  out  his  ideas.  Things  easily  made  had  no  charms  for 
him.  He  liked  to  exercise  his  powers  on  those  which  presented 
difficulties,  and  which  required  long  application.  Death  cut 
him  off  in  the  middle  of  labours,  for  the  conclusion  of  which  a 
life  double  the  length  of  his  would  have  been  required.  Gal) 
explained  that  modification  of  character,  by  the  great  develop- 
ment of  the  organ  of  Firmness,  the  quality  which  essentially 
constitutes  men  of  perseverance.  The  organ  of  Mechanism  is 
considerably  developed. 

226.  Skull. — Gall  knew  very  little  about  the  individual. 
He  only  remarked  that  the  development  showed  a  feeble  intel- 
lect. He  was  said  to  be  an  eccentric  person  {l^isarre).  After 
his  death,  the  information  regarding  him  was  the  following. 
L.  was  weak-minded,  easily  troubled,  difficult  to  deal  with,  as 
the  least  difference  threw  him  into  a  fit  of  fury.  He  was  ob- 
served  to  be  very  envious  of  the  good  fortune  of  his  own  family 
or  acquaintance.  He  was  addicted  to  dissembling  and  lying. 
Such  an  individual  approaches  nearly  to  insanity,  and  the  bit- 
temess  of  his  character  might  depend  upon  an  aiFection  of  the 
brain  originating  in  disease.  The  skull  presented  an  alteration 
in  the  interior,  which  gives  probability  to  this  conjecture.  The 
organ  of  Cunning  is  largely  developed. 

227.  Thb  Abbe'  Lactoture  ;  skull. — This  Abb^  lived  at 
Vienna,  where  he  took  refuge  during  the  French  Bevolution. 
He  was  much  in  the  best  female  society.  He  was  greatly  liked 
by  them,  solely  on  account  of  the  little  polite  attentions  whioh  he 
paid  them,  and  of  his  natural  talent  for  ladies^  works.  He  did  not 
push  his  gallantry  far,  and  very  pretty  women  sometimes 
amused  themselves  by  encouraging  him ;  but  on  such  occasions 
be  shunned  their  society,  and  appeared  to  suspect  their  designs. 
He  confessed  that  he  was  a  stranger  to  the  attractions  of  love, 
and  was  bom  with  a  natural  chastity.  Indeed,  he  was  never 
known  to  have  formed  an  intimacy  with  any  woman,  although 
he  greatly  desired  to  please  the  mir  sex,  and  dressed  himself 
with  much  care.  It  was  said  he  was  of  neither  sex ;  an  imputa- 
tion which  did  not  offend  him,  but  made  him  laugh.  Gall 
showed  the  head  in  relation  to  the  organ  of  Vanity,  and  the 
smallness  of  the  cerebellum,  the  organ  of  Physical  Love.  The 
organ  of  Benevolence  is  considerably  developed,  as  is  that  of 
Mechanism.  Attachment  in  friendship  is  very  large,  and,  in 
combination  with  that  of  Vanity,  expliuns  the  Abb^'^s  desire  of 
society. 

£28.  The  Coumtess  Orb  ;  skull. — Gall  knew  this  lady  inti- 
mately.  She  died  of  a  cancerous  affection  in  the  womb,  after 
ten  months^  illness,  and  the  severest  sufferings.    He  showed  the 
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bead  to  refute  the  doctrine  of  those  who  oonader  certain  qualU 
ties  of  character  as  depending  on  temperament.  This  woman 
was  lymphatic  in  the  greatest  degree.  Her  1^  were  habitually 
swelled,  her  extremities  always  cold,  and  the  cellular  tissue  very 
abundant.  Nerertheless  her  qualities  and  faults  were  of  the  kind 
usually  attributed  to  the  bilious  temperament,  or  bilious-sanguine. 
She  was  jealous  in  the  extreme,  proud,  ambitious  of  glory  to  a 
pasnon,  active  and  indefatigable  in  her  undertakings,  provided 
her  favourite  inclinations  were  interested,  prosecuting  with  the 
utmost  perseverance  her  designs,  courageous,  successful  in  her 
enteipnses,  quarrelsome,  and  always  ready  to  strike  her  lover, 
and  her  servants,  for  faults  which  she  thought  they  commit- 
ted. In  fine,  she  abandoned  herself  to  love  with  ardour;  and 
play  so  much  engrossed  her,  that,  even  during  her  sufferings, 
she  passed  whole  nighu  successively  at  the  card-table.  These 
are  certainly  nunifesutions  which  are  not  attributed  to  the  lym- 
phatic  temperament.  She  showed  much  penetration,  and  that 
sagacity  which  belongs  to  women,  and  which  looks  like  a  pe- 

*'^'*^."?^"'*?-  ^^^  °^**°  ooofirmed  these  views  by  the  cases 
of  individuals,  and  the  events  of  society.  The  most  prominent 
trait  w  tbiB  womn's  chancier  was  pride;  she  was  lealous  to 
excess.  ,    .  • 

289.  FBHAM.THiBFi  8kuU.-43«ll  did  not  kaowthe person. 
The  skull  was  sent  hmi  by  the  physician  of  the  prima  ofspan- 
dau,  where  she  died,  with  the  foUowing  information.  A  woman 
of  the  town,  who  foUowed  the  armies  from  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  with  impunity.  She  had 
committed  many  thefts,  and  undergone  punishments.  She  was 
remark^,  even  among  women  of  her  own  stamp,  for  the  ex- 
cessive dissoluteness  of  her  manners,  and  for  the  rapacity  and 
CTudty  which  she  exercised  upon  soldiers  left  wounded  on  the 
fieU  of  battle.  She  was  finally  confined  in  the  prison  of  Span- 
dau  for  hfe.  The  head  is  remarkable  for  the  extreme  deveW 
ment  of  the  organs  which  occasion  criminal  actions,  while  the 
senuments  «m  very  weak. 

880.  Head  of  a  Ceimimal;  cast  in  plaster.  —  This  head 
was  sent  to  Gall  from  Caen  where  die  individual  was  executed, 
by  Dr  Vimont.  ' 

831.  C««AcoHi,  the  statuary,  bom  at  Rome;  skulL—Joseph 

■^.iT  «»«="^  «*  P«ri«  for  a  political  crime.     He  w^ 

convicted  of  an  attempt  to  assassinate  Napoleon.     He  was  an 

f JS"^wST^  f^-  •  u?'y  r^''  P*'*  '"  *«  RevolutiL 
1799,  which  had  for  its  object  the  re-estaWishment  of  the  Ro- 
man republic.  Afterwards  he  associated  himself  with  the  oon- 
spirators  of  the  arena  to  assassinate  Bonaparte,  then  First 
Consul,  whom  they  charged  with  the  design  of  seizing  supreme 
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power}  and  destroying  liberty.  Ceraochi  had  no  personal  re* 
sentment  against  Napoleon ;  and  was  even  an  admirer  of  his 
military  talents.  Gall  pointed  out  in  that  head  the  nze  of  the 
iMTgan  of  Pride,—an  invariable  development  in  those  who  ooiu 
spire  against  established  authority.  The  organ  of  the  InHind 
Camasner  is  likewise  largely  devdoped.  Mechanism  is  also 
remarkftUe,  and  explains  the  talent,  manifested  by  that  statu- 
ary, in  the  practice  of  his  art.  He  is  said  to  have  been  of  a 
very  noble  character,  and  generally  esteemed  by  the  artists  who 
knew  him,  on  account  of  hie  worth  and  passion  for  liberty. 
The  head  is  a  model  of  that  of  persons  who  are  revolted  by  de»* 
potism, 

282.  Pathological  PiKCS.-^The  base  of  the  skull  of  an 
old  man,  who  died  at  a  great  age,  in  possession  of  his  facul- 
ties ;  and  who  had  retained  his  memory  in  great  activity  till  the 
last  days  of  his  life.  The  skull  is  a  little  thickened  without  be- 
ing  heavy.  This  is  a  common  result  ci  senile  atrophy  of  brain, 
occasioned  by  the  mere  progress  of  age. 

280.  An  Actob;  skull.— *The  individual  bad  become  de- 
tanged  by,  domestic  misfortune,  soA  fidhire  in  his  profession. 
He  was  a^ieled  with  great  fuiy  daring  the  ln«t  period  ad  his 
malady,  but  soon  fell  into  profound  melancholy,  and  remained 
for  entire  weeks  without  lewring  his  cell*  lie  finally  became 
nearly  fatuous,  and  no  longer  recognised  the  friends  whom  he 
bad  most  loved. 

284.  Head,  cast  from  nature ;  pmented  by  Dr  Vimont. 

285.  MiLLiNEK ;  skull. — ^This  woman  was  known  to  GraU, 
as  very  expert  in  her  trade.  He  pointed  out  here  the  consider- 
able development  of  the  mechanical  organ,  on  which  her  repu- 
tation was  tounded,  and  which  all  the  expert  modifies  possess. 
Tlie  organ  of  Amlntion  is  also  largely  developed. 

236.  VoisiN,  a  murderer ;  d(ull.*«^This  man  was  executed 
fear  the  murd«r  of  one  of  his  relations.  It  was  proved  before 
the  Court  of  Assize,  that  he  often  complained  of  an  irresistible 
propensity  to  commit  murder,  and  he  manifested  a  tendency  to 
self-destruction  to  escape  from  that  fatal  propennty .  He  avowed 
that  be  never  had  any  reasonable  cause  of  hatred  against  the 
person  whom  he  destroyed ;  and  that  it  was  his  unfortunate  dis- 
ease that  led  him  to  the  act.  The  organ  of  Murder  has  here  a 
great  development.  That  of  Compassion  is  null,  and  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  are  very  weak.  He  was,  in  short,  a  person  of 
▼ery  little  intellect,  as  was  sworn  to  by  the  workmen  with  whom 
he  was  employed.  When  under  the  mfluenoe  of  wine,  he  was 
dangerous;  but  he  gave  his  companions  notice  of  the  destruc- 
tive tendency  which  .tormented  him,  and  these  often  attempted 
to  caka  him,  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  commit i ing  criminal 
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acts«  It  was  then  that  he  made  attempts  on  his  own  life ;  and 
the  knife  was  often  snatched  out  of  his  hand.  In  showing  this 
head  to  his  students,  Gall  made  them  remark  the  great  prepon- 
derance of  the  posterior  region  of  the  head^  where  the  sCrongest 
animal  propensities  are  situate^ 

837.  Omitted  in  the  original  mamiscripi. 

238.  Cbiminal  ;  skulL-^Individual  executed  at  Caen ;  pre* 
sented  by  Dr  Vimont  .     ,    .    . 

SS9»  WuBMSER)  the  Austrian 'General;  skuUi-^He  was  bom 
in  Alsace,  and  in  the  Austrian  service  arrived  at  the  rank  of 
field-marshal.  He  commanded  the  Austrian  army  in  Italy, 
which  Bonaparte  defeated.  He  was  endowed  with  a  prodigious 
courage.  Thie^  was  hts  character  par- Excellences  and  the  organ 
is  remarkably  devekiped  in  the  skull.  It  was  in  regard  to  this 
organ  that  Gall  exhibited  the  head  i>f  this  distinguished  soldier, 
and  made  his  students  observe,  that,  if  be  was  afteii  beaiten  by 
the  French  General,  it  was  because  the  latter  had  the  advan- 
tage of  him  in  intellect.  The  head  of  Wui*niseir  exhibits  the 
organ  of  Attachibept  largely  develop^ ;  and  At  is '  known  that 
he  was  a  model  in  this  respect.  Gall  collected  on  that^point  the 
testimony  of  persons  who  lived  with  him ;  all  agreeing  that  he 
was  devoted  to  every  one  who. had  obtained  his  niendship. 

240.  Gbxminal;  plasterrcast.->-*-The  individual  w«8, executed 
at  €aeo.    The  cast  sent  by  Dr  Vimont. 

241.  Insane  woman;  skull.-*-She  died  in  an  hospHdl  for 
the  insane.  Her  monomania  was  vanity.  8he  decked  herself 
outtn  all  the  trappings  sheoould  collect;  acrbsted*  every  one 
who  entered  the  hospital,  and  promised  thenL.koff  protection, 
whenever  she  should  be  estabfished  on  the  tlwone  >of  France, 
believing  herself  queen.  She  distributed  titles  to  all  who  showed 
her  any  kindness.  Gall  had  occasions  to  see  that  mad  woman 
when  she  was  in  her  delirium;  and  in  his  lectures;  when  he 
spoke  of  the  visit  which  he  paid  to  her,  he  used  txi  show  the 
gestures  and  tones  of  voice  with  which  she  aocompanied*  the^f- 
fer  of  her  royal  favours.  It  was  t^e  mimiery  of  the  purest 
vanity.  The  head,  in  fact,  presents  a  large  development-of  the 
organs  from  which  arises  wn  arabitknis  character.  The  organ  of 
Poetry  was  also  large.  Experience  has  shown  that  all  the  pas- 
sions are  much  exalted  when  in  combination  with  that  faculty. 

24S.  Cbihinal,  executed  at  Caen,  plaster-cast;  sent  by  Dr 
Vimont. 

^43.  Pl ASTEB  Cast,  taken  from  nature,  by  Dr  G«ill,«  Co  show 
the  absence  of  the  organ  of  Colouring. 

344.  A  Paiktbb;  skull. — ^He  died  in  a  mad-house.  He  had 
often  manifested  an  intention  of  self-destruction.  He  was  a 
visionary  and  mystic,  and  believed  himself  pursued  by  the 
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pcJioe,  as  a  martyr,  on  account  of  his  change  of  religion  and 
particular  creed.  He  chalked  on  the  walls  the  punishment  of 
several  of  the  martyrs.  Afterwards,  his  madness  was  not  limit- 
ed to  that  idea ;  it  took  a  more  general  character,  and  ultimate- 
ly degenerated  into  fatuity.  The  skull  was  heavy,  indicating, 
what  was  probable,  atrophy  of  the  brain.  The  organs  of  Cir- 
cumspection and  Theosophy  are  largely  developed. 

S45.  HrnBocKPHALOus  Head,  cast  from  nature,  of  a  young 
man,  who  nevertheless  enjoyed  ordinary  intelligence,  and  learn- 
ed what  was  taught  him  as  easily  as  other  boys  of  his  own  age, 
whose  brains  were  healthy.  It  was  Dr  Spurzheim  that  made 
these  observations.  Gall  did  not  know,  and  had  no  information 
about,  the  individual.  He  showed  the  cast,  to  prove  that  there 
may  exist  a  ^reat  quantity  of  water  in  the  brain,  without  alter- 
ing the  functions  of  that  organ. 

246.  Cbihinal,  executed  at  Caen  ;  presented  by  Dr  Vi- 
mont. 

247.  Plaster  Cast,  from  nature. — The  individual  was  a 
relation  of  Dr  GalPs.  He  was  injured  by  the  fall  of  a  tile, 
which  penetrated  the  bndn.  It  was  shortly  after  remarked,  that 
his  character  was  entirely  altered.  Before  the  accident,  he  was 
mild,  pacific,  and  regular  in  his  habits.  After  it,  he  became  ec- 
centric, quarrelsome,  flying  into  a  passion  at  the  slightest  con- 
tradiction. Gall  shewed  the  piece  to  prove  that  it  was  rare  that 
wounds  in  the  brain  were  not  followed,  even  when  cured,  by 
some  change  in  the  qualities  and  faculties  of  the  individual  who 
suffers  them.  He  has  given  several  examples  in  his  large  work. 
The  brain  was  affected  with  atrophy  in  consequence  of  the  deep 
injury ;  and  this  might  be  inferred  from  the  considerable  weight 
or  the  skull. 

248.  Skull  of  an  individual  who  was  obliged  to  labour  with 
his  hands  for  subsistence,  and  had  received  no  education,  but 
in  whom  Gall  had  remarked  tastes  altogether  extraordinary  for 
a  person  of  his  condition  in  life.  He  loved  passionately  the  fine 
arts,  especially  poetry.  He  had  by  heart  many  passage  from 
the  poets  of  his  own  country  ;  was  acquainted  witn,  and  under- 
stood well,  the  finest  compositions  of  the  painters  and  statuaries, 
which  he  had  seen  in  the  museums.  He  was  satirical^  full  of 
imagination,  and  of  a  very  amorous  temperament.  The  circum- 
stances are  not  known  which  called  forth  his  genius  for  poetry ; 
but  it  b  known  that  he  did  not  learn  to  read  till  he  was  20,  be- 
ing in  the  army ;  and  that  he  was  afterwards,  for  several  years, 
employed  in  a  theatre  as  a  labourer. 

249-  Nymphomaniac;  skull. — This  woman  was  affected 
with  nymphomania,  in  consequence  of  unrequited  love  for  a 
person  in  a  condidon  of  life  gready  above  her  own.  She  did  not 
die  till  long  after  she  recovered  her  reason  ;  but  she  always  felt 
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reaentment  on  account  of  the  malady  with  which  she  liad  been 
attacked.  The  cerebellum  has  not  more  than  a  middling  de- 
velopment ;  but  the  organs  of  Pride  and  Firmness  are  the  most 
ileveloped,  and  constituted  essenti^ly  the  character  which  she 
manifested. 

S50.  Pathological  Piece.— Skull  of  an  infant  bom  hydro- 
cephalous,  and  nearly  without  brain,  which  existed  only  in  ves- 
tiges about  the  base  of  the  skull.  It  was  the  first  case  of  the 
kind  which  Gall  had  occasion  to  observe.  He  had  before  that 
denied  the  possibility  of  it)  against  the  testimony  of  a  great 
number  of  authors,  as  appears  in  his  great  work ;  but  he  has 
rectified  > that  mistake  in  his  smaller  work  on  the  functions  of  the 
brain. 

351.  Bogarb;  base  of  the  skull. — ^Thia  person  died  at  the 
age  of  88  years,  having  preserved  an  extraordioarv  energy  in 
all  his  faeulties;  The  skull  is  not  much  thickened^  from  the 
atrophy  of  the  brain  being  inconsiderable,  apd  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  that  organ  had  a  regular  development. 

85S<  Frere  David;  skull.  (See  No.  41.)--6all  shewed 
this  head  to  prove  how  strpngly  the  organ  of  Calculaticm  is  de* 
vdbped. 

353.  A  Merchant  of  Vienka;  skull. — ^This  man  was 
well  known  to  Gall,  who  attended  him  as  physician..*  He  was 
remarkable  for  nothing  but  an  extraordinary  propensity  for  wo- 
men, to.  which  he  gave  him^lf  up  to  excess.  He  became  insane, 
and  his  disease  was  erotic  monomania.  i 

254.  A  Tailor  ;  skull.-^^This  man  was  expert  in  his  trade, 
but  was  affected  with  deplorable  melancholy,  and  a  propensity 
to  suicide,  which  came  by  fits^  and  lasted  ^me  days  only.  At 
one  time.it  can^e  opce  a  month,  but  with  diminished  intensity  in 
the  winter  season,  or  .when  the  air  was  strongly  charged  with 
electricity.  They  often  broke  out  on  the  approach  of  a  storm^ 
and  often  when  he  was  contradicted.  He  was  habitually  morose, 
apt  to  curse,  8atirical>  on;  bad  terms  with  hisrelatioqi?,  and  ^th 
those  Vith  whom  he  had  dealings.  All  his  failipgs  ^ei:e  more 
remarkable  during  some  days  of  each  month.  He  destroyed 
himself  after  a  domestic  quarrel.  Gall  had  no  farther  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  this  individual,  who  evidently  laboured  un- 
der mental  derangement  i 

255.  Skuli«,  of  a  man  who  died  of  an  acute  disc^asf^  after 
having  fallen  into  profound  chagrin  for  a  long  time,  in  conse- 
quence  <>f  being  deprived  of  his  employment.  He  was  reipark- 
aole  for  his  kindness,  and  for  extreme  indecision,  and  precaution 
for  the  future.  He  became  melancholy,  anxious  about  the 
future,  without  the  power  of  doing  any  tning  which  might  ren- 
der it  favourable.  By  decrees  his  faculties  became  weaker ;  his 
memory  especially  diminii£ed  sensibly,  which  caused  him  to  say, 
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that  be  was  of  no  more  use  in  the  world.     Such  a  state  proved 
evidently  an  affection  of  the  brain. 

256.  Skitli. — This  person  was  remarkable  for  a  degree  of 
vanity  altogether  childi»i.  He  had  the  talent  of  retaining  and 
repeating,  almost  verbatim,  a  conversation  which  he  had  just 
heard.  He  embraced  with  ardour  all  new  opinions;  but  in 
point  of  reasoning  he  was  so  defective  as  to  be  ridiculous,  De- 
tidls  of  faets  alone  fixed  his  attention,  while  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect  escaped  him  entirely.  He  had  the  Habit  of 
saying,  "  It's  ail  theory .'*  He  could  not  endure  the  lectures  of 
philosophic  thinkers,  and  was  quite  unable  to  follow  a  didactic 
discussion  upon  any  subject.  He  was  a  perfect  specimen  of  a 
superficial  mind,  possessing  knowledge  in  Rreat  variety.  He 
was  a  scrupulous  devGftee.  He  was  troubTed  when  religious 
suinects  were  discussed.  Y^t  he  was  very  worldly,  and  a  slave 
to  rashions  and  prejudices.  He  wi^ed  it  to  be  believed  that  he 
was  the  object  of  attention  to  persons  of  consideration,  and  espe- 
cially to  women  of  distinction. 

257.  Frontal  Bone,  from  the  tombs  of  the  museum  of  the 
Fetits  Augustins.     No  information  as  to  this  piece. 

Z5S.  Native  of  B£hking''s  Straits  ;  skull. — Given  to  Gall 
by  a  voyager,  who  fband  it  there. 

259.'  PatholooicXl  Piece.— Base  of  the  skull  of  a  boy 
of  five  years  old,  with  a  gt^t  development  of  the  organ  of  Love 
at  Children.  OiHE  lAiewed  this  specimen  to-  prove  the  thinness 
of  the  skull  at  that  age,  and  how  the  forms  of  the  brain  are 
imprinted  on  the  osseous  ease. 

SOOj  Sifhi^L. — Gall  did  not  know  the  individual,  but  was  as. 
sured  that  he  shewed  the  greatest  hesitatioii  in  bis  decisions  on 
the  most  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  He  became  mdaneholyj  and 
died  in  a  house  ^or  the  insane  No  information  on  the  acts  of 
his  life.     • 

SGI.  Pathological  FiEce.-^Remnant  of  the  skull  of  a  mu« 
siciai/,  who  died  of  aneurism  of  the  heart.  Gall  shewed  this 
|Mece  to  prove,  in  opposition  to  those  who  held  the  contrary 
opinion,  that  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  are  imprinted  on  the 
skull. '  Ttie  digital  impressions  are,  in  truth,  very  evident  on 
the  orbital  plate. 

262.  Insane  ;  skull. — The  person  died  in  a  madhouse. 
Grail  did  not  know  the  individual,  but  was  told  that  he  was  of  a 
false,  dissembfing,  lying  character,  aild  during  his  maniacal  de- 
lirium was  remarkable  for  the  manifestation  of  that  character. 
He  deceived  the  attendants  with  false  reports,  concealed  the 
vessels  used  by  the  patients,  and  played  many  similar  tricks, 
which  much  amused  himself. 

S63.  Base  of  Skull. — The  person  died  at  a  very  advanced 
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age  in  prison.     Gall  shewed  the  piece,  to  prove  the  influence  of 
age  on  the  bones  of  the  skuU. 

264.  Insane  ;  skull — The  person  died  in  a  madhouse  ; 
melancholy,  and  with  a  propensity  to  suicide. 

265.  Insane  ;  skull.— The  person  died  in  a  state  of  complete 
fatuity,  the  disease  having  continued  a  long  time.  No  informa- 
tion on  the  qualities  manifested. 

266.  A  Robber;  skull,  presented  by  Professor  Blumenbach. 
-—The  individual  was  shot. 

267.  Base  of  a  Skull. — The  individual  was  remarkable  for 
Amativeness,  and  it  was  in  relation  to  that  propensity  that  Gall 
exhibited  the  piece.  He  abandoned  himself  to  the  pa.ssion  to 
excess,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  much  weakened  in 
memory  ;  his  memory  of  words  was  gone.  The  anterior  part  of 
the  brain  shewed  so  little  activity,  that  he  was  imbecile  and  al- 
most always  torpid  (a^snupi.) 

268.  Insane;  skull. — The  individual  was  furious,  and  died 
a  few  weeks  after  the  attack.  He  was  palsied  on  the  left  side. 
No  other  information. 

269.  Hussar  ;  plaster  cast. — The  individual  was  executed  for 
murder,  committed  under  the  influence  of  jealousy. 

270.  Chouan;  skull. — The  individual  was  wounded  with  a 
sabre  by  the  gens-d^-arme  who  took  him,  and  died  some  time  after 
of  the  wound,  in  a  state  of  derangement. 

271.  Hydbocephalous  Infant;  base  of  the  skull. 

272.  New-borm  Child  ;  skull. 

273.  Base  of  the  Skull  ;  copy  in  plaster. — ^Another 
proof  of  the  alteration  of  nutrition  in  old  age,  of  which  there  is 
a  former  example  in  No.  222. 

274.  Skull,  of  a  person  who  became  deranged  in  consequence 
of  venereal  excess.  He  fell  into  fatuity  some  months  after  the 
attack  of  his  malady,  and  died  in  that  state.  Gall  had  no  far- 
ther inforitiation  on  this  subject,  whom  he  did  not  himself  ob- 
serve. 

{To  be  concluded  in  next  Number,) 


ARTICLE  IV. 

CAPTAIN  COOK'S  VOYAGES. 

Having,  in  our  Sixth  Volume,  page  469,  illustrated,  by  a  nar- 
rative  of  Anson^s  Voyage,  the  evils  arising  from  the  neglect  of 
those  relations  which  the  Creator  has  established  between  the 
human  frame  and  external  objects,  and  attempted  to  shew  the 
necessity  of  enlightened  intellect,  to  enable  man  successfully  to 
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conduct^  his  undertakings,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  Cap- 
tain Coolers  voyages  as  a  contrast  to  that  of  Anson ;  Cook  hav- 
ing been  as  remarkable  for  good  fortune  as  Anson  for  the  un- 
paralleled disasters  with  which  he  was  visited.  It  will  not  be 
difficult  to  discover  the  causes  of  the  difference. 

It  does  not  fall  within  our  plan  to  narrate  Cook's  first  voyage. 
It  is  sufficient  to  mention,  that  its  objects  were  the  observation 
of  the  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun"'s  disc,  and  the  discovery  of 
unknown  countries  in  the  South  Seas.  The  voyage  was  very 
skilfully  conducted,  and  it  satisfactorily  accomplished  the  ob- 
jects ot  its  projectors.  No  unusual  provision,  however,  having 
been  made  against  the  attacks  of  disease,  and  the  Captain  hav- 
ing been  forced  to  remain  two  months  and  a  half  at  the  deadly 
port  of  Batavia  for  the  purpose  of  refitting  his  ship,  he  had 
the  mortification  to  lose  upwards  of  thirty  out  of  his  eighty-four 
men, — a  circumstance  which  could  not  mil  to  make  a  powerful 
impression  on  his  mind,  and  probably  gave  occasion  to  his  turn- 
ing his  thoughts  more  zealously  to  those  methods  of  preserving 
the  health  of  seamen  which  he  afterwards  pursued  with  so  re- 
markable success  *. 

Grovemment  having,  in  the  year  1772,  determined  on  a  se- 
cond voyage,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  of  settling  the  long-agitated  question  regarding  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Southern  Continent,  two  ships — the  Resolution  and 
the  Adventure — were  very  carefully  selected  for  the  expedition. 
The  Resolution,  of  which  the  command  was  given  to  Cap- 
tain Cook,  carried  112  men,  and  the  Adventure,  under  Cap- 
tain Fumeaux,  was  manned  with  81.  '^  In  the  equipment 
of  these  ships,^  says  Dr  Kippis,  "  every  circumstance  was  at- 
tended to  ttiat  could  contribute  to  the  comfort  and  success  of 
the  voyage.  They  were  fitted  in  the  most  complete  manner, 
and  supplied  with  every  extraordinary  article  which  was  sug- 
gested to  be  necessary  or  useful.  Lord  Sandwich,  whose  zeal 
was  indefatigable  upon  this  occasion,  visited  the  vessels  from 
time  to  time,  to  be  assured  that  the  whole  equipment  was  agree- 
able to  his  wishes,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  were  to 
engage  in  the  expedition.  Nor  were  the  Navy  and  Victualling 
Boards  wanting  in  procuring  for  the  ships  the  very  best  of 
stores  and  provisions,  with  some  alterations  in  the  species  of 
them,  that  were  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  enterprise ;  besides 
which,  there  was  an  ample  supply  of  antiscorbutic  articles,  such 
as  malt,  sour-krout,  salted  cabbage,  portable  broth,  saloup, 
mustard,  roannalade  of  carrots,  and  inspissated  juice  of  Wort 
and  beer.^    Four  months  and  a  half  having  been  consumed  in 

*  Life  of  Captain  James  Cook.    By  Andrew  Kippis,  D.  D.    Dublin,  1788, 
p.  178. 
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these  preparations,  tlie  ships  smled  from  Plymouth  mi  ISth 
July  1772,  and  took  in  refreshments  at  Madeira  and  the  Cape 
de  Verd  Islands.  On  20th  Aug;ust  **  the  rain  poured  down  up* 
on  our  voyagers,  not  in  drops,  but  in  eti^ams;  and  the  wind 
at  the  same  time  being  variable  and  rough,  the  people  were 
obliged  to  attedd  to  constantly  upon  the  decks,  thlat  lew  of  them 
escaped  being  completely  soaked.  This  circumstance  is  men- 
tioned to  shew  the  method  that  was  taken  by  Captain  Cook  to 
preserve  his  nien  ffbm  the  evil  consequences  of  the  wet  to  which 
they  had  been  exposed.  He  had  every  thing  to  fear  from  the 
rain,  which  is  a  great  promoter  of  sickness  in  hot  climates. 
But  to  guard  against  this  effect,  he  pursued  some  hints  that 
bad  been  suggested  to  him  by  Sir  Hugh  PalliseK'  and  Captain 
Campbell,  knd  took  care  that  the  ship  shotirld  b^  aired  and 
dried  with  iitied  made  between  the  decKs,  and  that  the  damp 
places  of  the  vessel  should  be  smoked ;  besides  which,  the  peo- 
ple were  ordered  to  air  their  bedding,  and  to  wash  and  dry 
their  clothed,  whenever  there  was  an  opportunity.  The  result 
of  these  precautions  was,  that  the^e  Was  not  one  sick  person  on 
board  the  Resolution.*"  On  90th  October  the  ships  anchored 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  "  Ff om  the  healthy  condition  of 
the  crews  both  of  the  Resolution  and  Adventure,  it  was  imagin- 
ed by  the  Captain  that  his  stay  at  the  Cape  would  be  very 
short.  But  the  necessity  of  waiting  till  the  requisite  provisions 
could  be  prepared  and  collected,  kept  him  more  tnan  three 
weeks  at  this  place,  which  time  was  improved  by  him  in  order* 
ing  both  ship^  to  be  caulked  and  painted,  and  in  taking  care 
that  in  every  respect  their  condition  should  be  as  good  as  when 
they  left  En^and."  (P.  199.)  They  now  sailed  southwards, 
and  in  expectation  of  cold  weather,  the  Captain  ^^  ordered  slops 
to  be  served  to  such  of  the  people  as  were  m  want  of  them,  and 
gave  to  each  man  the  fear-nought  jacket  and  trowsers  allowed 
by  the  Admiralty.'"  After  an  unsuccessful  search  for  a  south- 
em 'continent,  our  navigators,  on  26th  March  1779,  anchored 
in  Dusky  Bay  on  the  coast  of  New  Zealand.  They  had  now 
been  117  days  at  sea,  during  which  time  tbev  had  sailed  9660 
leagues,  without  having  once  come  in  sight  of  land. 

^*  After  so  long  a  voyage,^'  says  Dr  Kippis,  ^^  in  a  high 
southern  ladtude,  it  might  reasonably  have  bc^n  expected  that 
many  of  Captain  Cook'*s  people  would  be  ill  of  the  scurvy. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  case.  So  salutary  were  the  effects 
of  the  sweet  wort  and  several  articles  qfprovision,  and  especial- 
hf  of  the  frequent  airifig  and  sweetening  of  the  ship^  that  tfiere 
was  ONLY  ONE  MAN  on  board  who  could  be  said  to  be  much  of' 
Jlicted  with  the  disease ;  and  even  in  that  man,  it  was  chiefly 
occasioned  by  a  bad  habit  of  body,  and  a  complication  of  other 
disorders.*"    At  New  Zealand,  Captain  Cook  applied  himself  to 
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the  brewing  of  beer  from  the  branches  or  leaves  of  a  tree  which 
greatly  resembled  the  American  black  spruce.  He  was  per- 
suaded, from  the  knowledge  which  he  had  of  this  tree,  and  from 
the  siimlarity  which  it  bore  to  the  spruce,  that,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  tixe  inspissated  juice  of  wort  and  molasses,  it  would  make 
a  very  wholesome  liquor,  and  supply  the  want  of  vegetables,  of 
which  the  country  was  destitute.  It  appeared,  by  the  event, 
that  he  was  jQot  mistaken  in  bis  judgment^  Sailing  from 
Dusky  Bay,  the  ships,  on  18th  May,  anchored  in  Queen  Char- 
lotte^s  Sound  on  the  same  coast.  Here  the  Captain  "  went  him- 
self, at  day- break,  to  look  for  scurvy-grass,  celery,  and  other 
vegetables;  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  return  with  a  boat- 
load jinj  a  very  short  space  of  tin^e.  Having  found  that  a  suf* 
ficient  quantity  of  these. articles  might  be  obtained  for  the  crews 
of  both  the  snips,  he  gave  orders  that  they  should  be  boiled 
with  wheat  and  portaUe  broth  every  day  for  breakfast.  Expe- 
rience had  taught  him  that  the  vegetables  now  mentioned,  when 
thus  dressed,  are  extremely  beneficial  to  seamen,  in  removing 
the  various  scorbutic  complaints  to  which  they  are  subject.^ 
On  7th  June  the  ships  again  put  to  sea ;  but  on  S9th  July,  ^^  it 
was  found  that  the  crew  of  the  Adventure  we;re.in  a  sickly  state. 
Her  cook  was  dead,  and  about  twenty  of  her  best  men  were 
rendered  incapable  of  duty  by  the  scurvy  and  flux.  At  this 
time,  9io  more  Hum  three  men  were  on  the  sick-list  on  board  the 
Mesclution ;  and  only  one  of  these  was  attacked  with  scurvy. 
Some  others,  however,  began  to  discover  symptpms  of  it,  and 
accordingly,  recourse  was  had  to  wort,  marmalade  of  carrots, 
and  the  rob  of  lemons  and  oranges,  with  the  usual  success.^ 

^*  Captain  Cook  could  not  account  for  the  prevalence  of  the 
scurvy  being  so  much  greater  in  the  Adventure  than  in  the 
Resolution,  unless  it  was  owing  to  the  crew  of  the  former'^s  be- 
ing more  scorbutic  when  they  arrived  in  New  Zealand  than  the 
crew  of  the  latter,  and  to  their  eating  few  or  no  vegetables  while 
they  lay  in  Queen  Charlotte^s  Sound.  This  arose  partly  from 
their  want  of  knowing  the  fight  sorts,  and  partly  from  the  dis- 
like which  seamen  have  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  diet^ 

On  17th  August,  the  ships  anchored  at  Otaheite,  where  fruits 
were  procured,  which  contributed  greatly  to  the  recovery  of  the 
sick  in  the  Adventure.  When  the  Resolution  entered  the  bay, 
she  had  but  one  scorbutic  man  on  board.  Leaving  Otaheite, 
the  Captain  visited  the  Friendly  Islands  *,  and,  on  3d  Novem- 

*  The  inhabitants  of  Middleburg,  one  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  were  found 
to  be  unusually  distinguished  by  pacific  and  benevolent  dispositions.  ^  They 
seemed  to  be  more  d^rous  of  giving  than  receiving ;  and  manv  of  them, 
vho  could  not  approach  near  the  boats,  threw  into  them,  over  the  heads  of 
others,  whole  bales  of  cloth,  and  then  retired,  without  either  asking  or  wait- 
ing for  any  thing  in  returut  The  whole  day  was  spent  by  our  navigators  in 
the  most  agreeable  manner.    When  they  returned  on  board  in  the  evening, 
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ber,  again  arrived  at  Queen  Charlotte^s  Sound.  Here  **  they 
were  plentifully  supplied  with  fish,  procured  from  the  natives 
at  a  very  easy  rate ;  and  besides  the  vegetables  afforded  by  their 
own  gardens,  they  everywhere  found  plenty  of  scurvy-grass  and 
celery.  These  Captain  Cook  ordered  to  be  dressed  every  day 
Jbr  all  his  hands.  By  the  attention  which  he  paid  to  his  raen 
in  the  article  of  provisions^  they  had  for  three  months  lived 
principally  on  a  fresh  diet,  and  at  this  time  there  was  not  a  sick 
or  scorbutic  person  on  board,'** 

The  two  ships  having  unfortunately  parted,  Captain  Cook, 
on  26th  November  1772,  sailed  from  Ntw  Zealand,  in  search  of 
a  southern  continent.  ^'  When  he  quitted  the  coast,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  to  find  that  not  a  man  of  the  crew  was  dejected,  or 
thought  that  tlie  dangers  they  had  yet  to  go  through  Were  in 
the  least  augmented  by  their  being  alone.  Such  was  the  confi. 
dence  they  placed  in  their  commander,  that  they  were  as  ready 
to  proceed  cheerfully  to  the  south,  or  wherever  he  might  lead 
them,  as  if  the  Adventure,  or  even  a  larger  number  of  ships, 
had  been  in  company."  After  an  unavailing  search  for  a  south- 
ern  continent,  in  the  course  of  which  a  southern  latitude  of  71'' 
l(y  was  attained,  our  navigators,  on  6th  April  1774,  reached 
the  Marquesas  Islands,  where  they  obtained  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  fruits  and  fresh  provisions.  They  had  now  been  nine- 
teen weeks  at  sea,  during  which  time  they  lived  upon  salt  diet; 
and  yet  on  their  arrival  at  the  Marquesas,  **  it  could  scarcely  be 
asserted  that  a  single  mem  was  sick ;  and  there  were  but  few 
who  had  the  least  complaint  of  any  kind."  **  *  This,'  says 
Captain  Code,  in  the  narrative  of  his  voyage,  ^  was  undoubted- 
ly owing  to  the  many  antiscorbutic  articles  we  had  on  board, 
and  to  the  great  attention  of  the  snrgeon,  who  was  remarkably 
careful  to  supply  them  in  time.'  It  may  justly  be  added,  that 
this  was  likewise  owing  to  the  singular  care  of  the  Captain  bim« 
self,  and  to  the  exertions  of  his  authority,  in  enforcing  the 
excellent  regulations  which  his  wisdom  and  humanity  had 
adopted  *.'' 

e^eiT*  one  expressed  how  much  he  was  delighted  with  the  country,  and  the 
very  obliging  behaviour  of  the  inhabitants,  who  seemed  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  their  endeavours  to  give  pleasure  to  our  people.*' — See  Cook's  Second 
Voyage,  i.  198 ;  and  Life,  p.  241. 

*  The  inhabitants  of  the  Island  of  MallicoUo  in  this  quarter  werQ>found 
by  our  voyagexs  to  possess  a  degree  of  honesty  which  is  not  very  common 
aniong  savages.  '^  When  the  ship  had  begun  to  sail  from  the  island,  and  they 
might  easily,  in  consequence  of  their  canoes  dropping  astern,  have  avoided 
deuvering  the  things  they  had  been  paid  for,  they  used  their  utmost  efforts 
to  get  up  with  her,  that  they  might  discharge  their  obligation.  One  man,  in 
particular,  followed  the  Resolution  a  considerable  time,  and  did  not  reach  her 
till  the  object  which  brought  him  was  forgotten.  As  soon  as  he  came  along- 
side the  vessel,  he  held  up  the  thing  whicn  had  been  purchased ;  and  thoujni 
several  of  the  crew  offered  to  buy  it,  he  insisted  upon  delivering  it  to  we 
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Having  touched  at  the  Society  and  Friendly  Islands,  dis- 
covered New  Caledonia,  and  once  more  visited  New  Zealand, 
the  Captain  made  a  run  eastwards  to  Cape  Horn,  effected  some 
discoveries  to- the  south-east  of  it,  and  tnen  returned  to  Britain 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope*  "  During  the  dreumdavigation  of 
the  globe,  from  the  time  of  our  Commandlsr^s  leaviti^  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  to  his  return  to  it  again,  he  had  sailed  no  less 
than  20^000  leagues.  -  -This  was  an  extent  of  voyage  nearly 
equal  to  three  times  the  equatorial  circumference  of  the  earth, 
and  which  had  never  been  accomplished  before  by  any  ship  in 
the  same  eomfotas  of  duration  C  yet  the  vessel,  by  reason  of 
her  own  gjbod  properties,  and  the  care  and  abilities  of  her  oflS- 
oers,  '*  did!  not  spring  either  low.tnast,  top<-tnast,  lower  or  top- 
sail ;  nor'  dtd  she  so  much  as  break  a  lower  or  top-mast  shroud.^ 
On  30th  July  1775,  the  Captain  landed  at  Portsmouth,  .^^  ha- 
ving been  dbsent  from  Great  Britain  three  years  and  eighteen 
days,  in  whidi  time,  ahd  under  all  changes  of  climate,  he  had 

lost  BUT  FOUtt  MBN,  AND  ONLY  ONE  OF  THEM  BY  SICKNESS.'^ 

On  his  return  to  England,  the  Captain  addressed  a  paper  to' 
the  Royial  Sodety,  on  the  means  whicn  he  adopted  for  preserv- 
ing the  beatth  'of  his  seanaen ;  and  was  in  conitquence  not  only 
chosen  a  member  of  that  learned  body,  but  was  farther  honoured 
by  having  ihe  Copley  gold  medal  voted  to  him  for  his  experi- 
ments. In  this  paper  *,  and  also  at  the  end  of  the  narrative 
of  his  second  voyage  "f*,  he  enumerates  the  several  causes  to 
which  this  remarkable  enjoyment  of  health  was  to  be  attributed. 
**  In  the  Introduction,^  says  he,  ^^  mention  has  been  made  of 
the  extraordinary  attention  paid  by  the  Admiralty,  by  causing 
such  articles  to  be  put  on  board,  as,  either  from  experience  or 
suggestion,  it  was  judged  would  tend  to  preserve  the  health  of 
the  seamen.  I  shall  not  trespass  upon  the  reader^s  time  in  men- 
tioning them  all,  but  confine  myself  to  such  as  were  found  the 
most  useful. 

**  We  were  furnished  with  a  quantity  of  malt,  of  which  was 
made  sweet-wort.  To  such  of  the  men  as  shewed  the  least 
symptoms  of  the  scurvy  ;  and  also  to  such  as  were  thought  to 
he  threatened  with  that  disorder,  this  was  given,  from  one  to 
two  or  three  pints  a-day  each  man  ;  or  sucn  proportion  as  the 
surgeon  found  necessary,  which  sometimes  amounted  to  three 
quarts.     This  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  best  antiscorbutic 

person  to  whom  it  had  been  sold.  That  person,  not  knowing  him  again, 
would  have  gnven  something  in  return ;  but  this  he  refused,  and  showed  him 
what  he  had  belbre  receiveiL  There  was  only  a  single  instance  in  which  the 
oatives  took,  or  even  attempted  to  take,  any  thing  from  our  voyagers,  by  any 
means  whatever ;  and  in  that  case  restitution  was  immediately  made,  with- 
out trouble  and  without  altercation/* — ^Cook's  Life,  p.  278,  and  Second  Voy- 
age, iL  33. 

•  PhiL  Trans.  voL  Ixvi.  t  Vol  ii.  p.  291. 
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sea-QiediciDes  yet  discovered ;  and,  if  used  iu  time,  will,  ^ith 
proper  attention  to  other  things,  I  am  persuaded,  prevent  the 
scurvy  from  making  any  great  progress  for  a  considerable  while. 
But  I  am  not  altogether  of  opinion  that  it  will  cure  it  at  sea. 

**  Sour  krouty  of  which  we  had  a  large  Quantity,  is  not  only 
a  wholesome  ve^table  food,  but,  in  my  judgment,  highly  anti- 
scorbutic ;  and  it  spoils  not  by  keeping.  A  pound  of  tt»s  was 
served  to  each  man,  when  at  sea,  twice  a^week,  or  oftener,  as 
was  thought  necessary. 

^^  Portable  broth  was  another  great  article,  of  which  we  had 
a  large  supply.  An  ounce  of  this  to  each  man,  or  such  other 
proportion  as  circumstances  pointed  out,  was  boiled  in  their 
peas  three  days  in  the  week ;  and  when  we  were  in  places  where 
vegetables  were  to  be  got,  it  was  boiled  with  them,  and  wh^it 
or  oatmeal  every  morning  for  breakfast ;  and  also  with  peas 
and  ve^tables  for  dinner.  It  enabled  us  to  make  several 
uourishmg  and  wholesome  messes,  and  was  the  means  of  making 
the  people  eat  a  greater  quantity  of  vegetables  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  oone. 

*^  Rob  of  lemon  and  oranffe  is  an  antiscorbutic  we  were  not 
without.  The  surgeon  made  use  of  it  in  many  eases,  with 
great  suQce9S. 

*^  Amongst  the  articles  of  victualling,  we  were  supplied  with 
sugary  in  the  room  of  otf,  and  with  wheat  for  a  part  of  our  oai^ 
meal ;  and  were  certainly  gainers  by  the  exchange.  Sugar,  I 
apprehend,  is  a  very  good  antiscorbutic ;  whereas  oil  (such  as 
the  navy  is  usually  supplied  with),  I  am  of  opinion  has  the  con- 
trary effect. 

*'  But  the  introduction  of  the  most  salutary  articles,  either 
as  provisions  or  medicines,  will  ^nerally  prove  unsuooessful, 
unless  supported  by  certain  regulations.  On  this  principle,  many 
years  experience,  together  with  some  hints  I  had  from  Sir  Hugh 
J?alliser,  Captains  Campbell,  Wallis,  and  other  intelligent  offi- 
cers, enabled  me  to  lay  a  plan  whereby  all  was  to  be  governed. 
<^  The  crew  were  at  three  watches,  except  upon  some  extra- 
ordinary occasions.  By  this  means  they  were  not  so  much  ex- 
posed to  the  weather  as  if  they  had  been  at  watch  and  watch  ; 
and  had  generally  dry  clothes  to  shift  themselves,  when  they 
happened  to  get  wet.  Care  was  also  taken  to  expose  thera  as 
little  to  wet  weather  as  possible. 

"  Proper  methods  were  used  to  keep  their  persons,  ham- 
mocks, bedding,  clothes,  &c.  constantly  clean  and  dry.  Equal 
care  was  taken  to  keep  the  ship  clean  and  dry  betwixt  decks. 
Once  or  twice  a-week  she  was  aired  with  fires ;  and  when  this 
could  not  be  done,  she  was  smoked  with  gunpowder,  mixed  with 
vinegar  or  water.  I  had  also  frequently  a  fire  made  in  an  iron 
pot,  at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  which  was  of  great  use  in  puri- 
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iViog  the  air  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  ship.  To  this,  and  to 
deanliness,  as  well  in  the  ship  as  amongst  the  people,  too  great 
attention  cannot  be  paid :  the  least  neglect  occasions  a  putrid 
and  disagreeable  smell  below,  which  nothing  but  fires  will  re* 
move. 

^*  Proper  attention  was  paid  to  the  ship^s  coppers,  so  that 
they  were  kept  constantly  cWn. 

^*  The  fat  which  boiled  out  of  the  salt  beef  and  pork,  I 
never  suffered  to  be  given  to  the  people ;  being  of  opinion  that 
it  promotes  the  scurry. 

<<  I  was. careful  to  take  ki  water  wherever  it  was  to  be  got, 
even  though  we  had  no  want  of  it ;  because  I  look  upon  fresh 
water  from  the  shore,  to  be  more  wholesome  than  that  which 
has  been  kept  s^me  time  on  board  a  ship.  Of  this  essential 
article  we  were  never  at  an  allowance,  but  had  always  plenty 
toir  eveiy  necessary  purpose.  Navigators  in  general  cannot  in- 
deed expect,  nor  would  they  wish  to  meet  with,  such  advan- 
tages in  this  r^pect,  as  1^11  to  my  lot  The  nature  of  our  voy- 
age  carried  us  into  very  high  latitudes.  But  the  hardships 
and  dangars  inseparable  from  that  situation,  were  in  some  de«- 
gree  eompensatfd  by  the  singular  felicity  we  enjoyed,  of  ex- 
tractinfi^  inexhaustible  supplies  of  fresh  water  from  an  ocean 
strewed  with  ice. 

'^  We  came  to  few  places,  where  either  the  art  of  man,  or  the 
bounty  of  nature,  had  not  provided  some  sort  of  refreshment 
or  other,  either  in  the  animal  or  vegetable  way.  It  was  my 
first  care  to  procure  whatever  of  any  kind  coulo  be  met  with, 
by  every  means  in  my  power ;  and  to  oblige  our  people  to  make 
use  tha'eof,  both  by  my  example  and  authority  ;  but  the  bene- 
fits arising  from  refreshments  of  any  kind  soon  became  so  ob^ 
vious,  that  I  had  little  occasion  to  recommend  the  one,  or  to 
exert  the  ^ther.^  "  These,"  says  the  Captain,  "  were'  the  me- 
thods, under  the  care  of  Providence,  by  which  the  Resolution 
performed  a  voyage  of  three  years  and  eighteen  days,  through 
ail  climates,  from  5S^  north  to  Tl"*  south,  with  the  loss  of  one 
man  only  by  disease,  who  died  of  a  complicated  and  lingering 
illness,  without  any  mixture  of  scurvy.  Two  others  were  un- 
fortunately drowned,  and  one  killed  by  a  fall ;  so  that,  of  the 
whole  number  with  which  I  set  out  from  England,  I  lost  only 
four  ♦." 

A  third  voyage  was  soon  projected  for  the  discovery  of  a 
north-west  passage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  when  the  Resolution, 
with  112  men,  commanded  by  Captain  Cook,  and  the  Discovery 
under  Captain  Clerke,  and  carrying  about  80  men,  were  put 

•  PhiL  Trans.  Ixvi.  406. 
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into  commission.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  go  into  the 
details  of  this  voyage.  We  can  only  mention  that  every  pos- 
sible attention  was  paid  to  the  equipment  of  the  vessels,  and 
the  clothing,  food,  and  discipline  of  the  seamen.  The  ships 
sailed  from  Plymouth  on  the  12th  July  1776,  and  so  healthy 
were  the  crews,  that,  on  their  arrival  at  New  Zealand,  on  the  12th 
February  1777,  **  there  were  onlj^  tzvo  invalids  upon  the  sick- 
lists  in  both  ships  •.''  Having  discovered  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
where  Cook  met  a  melancholy  death,  and  explored  the  western 
coast  of  America,  as  far  as  Icy  Cape,  our  navigators  returned 
to  Britain  by  way  of  China,  and  "  arrived  safe  at  the  Nore  on 
4th  of  October  1780,  after  an  absence  of  four  years,  two  months, 
and  twenty-two  days.  During  the  whole  oi  the  undertaking, 
the  Resolution  lost  only  jive  men  by  sickness^  three  of  whom 
were  in  a  precarious  state  of  health  at  their  departure  from 
England ;  while  the  Discovery  did  not  lose  a  single  man  •f*.'* 

The  causes  of  the  extraordinary  health  of  the  seamen  in 
these  voyages,  have  been  so  fully  detailed,  and  are  so  obvious, 
that  we  shall  not  detain  the  reader  by  a  recapitulation  of  them. 
The  causes  of  the  successful  manner  in  which  the  expeditions 
accomplished  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  projected  by 
Government,  are  equally  obvious.  The  commander  was  a  man 
who  had  raised  himself  from  the  lowest  rank  of  life,  by  his  skill 
in  navigation,  and  was  assisted  hj  several  scientific  gentlemen. 
The  snips,  too,  were  the  best  that  could  be  procured,  and 
hence  were  able  to  accomplish  voyages  considerably  longer  than 
that  of  Anson,  one  of  whose  vessels  was  wrecked,  and  other 
three  became  to  be  so  rotten  and  leaky,  that  he  was  forced  to 
destroy  them  before  half  of  the  voyage  had  been  accomplished. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  but  remark  the  very  different  spirit 
in  which  great  voyages  were  undertaken,  in  the  sixteenth,  seven- 
teenth, and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  from  that  by 
which  they  have  generally  been  instigated  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  George  III.  The  great  improvement  in 
this  respect  strikingly  marks  the  progress  of  civilization,  and 
will  be  rendered  obvious  by  a  brief  notice  of  some  of  the  earlier 
circumnavigations. 

Sir  Francis  DraJce^  who  was  the  first  Englishman  that  sailed 
round  the  world,  commanded  an  expedition  against  the  Spa- 
niards in  South  America.  He  rifled  the  town  of  St  Jago,  plun- 
dered the  enemy  in  various  other  quarters,  and  took  several  of 
their  ships  loaded  with  treasure.  This  voyage  was  made  in 
1677-«0. 

*  life  of  Captain  Cook,  p.  368. 

t  Cook's  third  Voyage,  iii.  489. ;  and  Life,  p.  481. 
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Sir  Thomas  Cavendish  (1586-8)  went  out  on  a  similar  en- 
terprise. Ho  plundered  and  burnt  the  town  of  Paita, — took 
several  prizes, — ^sunk  a  ship  at  Puna,  where  he  also  seized  a 

Siantity  of  valuable  furniture  belonging  to  the  Cacique ;  burnt 
e  church,  took  away  five  of  its  bells,  destroyed  the  orchards, 
burnt  four  large  ships  upon  the  stocks,  and  then,  by  setting  fire 
to  the  town,  which  consisted  of  300  houses,  reduced  it  to  a  heap 
of  rubbish.  He  afterwards  burnt  the  town  of  Nativity  in  New 
Gallicia,  with  two  vessels  of  200  tons  burden,  on  the  stocks. 
Thereafter,  thirty  of  his  men  went  ashore,  during  the  night,  at 
an  Indian  village  called  Acatlan,  consisting  of  upwards  of  twenty 
houses  and  a  church,  to  which  they  set  fire.  A  prize,  very 
richly  loaded  with  treasure,  was  soon  afterwards  captured.  This 
they  plundered  and  burnt. 

Dampier  was  a  buccaneer,  whose  name  was  long  terrible  to 
the  Spaniards  in  the  South  Seas. 

Rogers  and  Courtney  (1708-11)  commanded  privateers,  and 
cruized  on  the  coast  of  South  America,  ^^  against  her  Majesty^s 
enemies,  the  French  and  Spaniards.*"  They  took  several  rich 
Spanish  ships,  and  plundered  the  town  of  Guiaquil,  from  which 
they  carriea  off  25,000  pieces  of  eight,  and  about  L.  12,000  in 
plate,  ear-rings,  &c.,  besides  a  considerable  quantity  of  provi- 
sions  and  different  kinds  of  merchandise. 

Clipperton  and  Shelvock  (1719-21)  were  likewise  comman- 
ders of  privateers ;  and  Anson^  as  we  formerly  saw,  plundered 
and  burnt  the  unfortunate  town  of  Paita,  took  the  valuable 
Acapulco  galeon  and  various  other  Spanish  vessels,  and  would 
have  done  much  greater  mischief,  if  he  had  been  able. 

The  scene,  however,  changes,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Avarice  and  war  are  no  longer  the  only  motives  of 
our  navigators.  "  It  was  reserved  for  the  reign  of  George  III.'' 
says  Dr  Kippis,  **  to  carry  the  spirit  of  discovery  to  its  height, 
and  to  conduct  it  on  the  noblest  principles; — not  for  the  pur- 
poses of  covetousness  or  ambition, — not  to  plunder  or  destroy  the 
inhabitants  of  newly  explored  countries, — but  to  improve  their 
con<]Ution,  to  instruct  them  in  the  arts  of  life,  and  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  science.'*'  Such  voyages  in  particular  were  those 
of  Byron  (1764-6),  Wallis  and  Carteret  (1766-9),  Portlock 
and  Dickson  (1785-8),  Vancouver  (1791-S),  Parry  (1819-29), 
and  others  among  the  English  ;  and  of  Bougainville  (1766-9)9 
La  Peyrouse  (1785-8),  D'Entrecasteaux  (1791-3),  and  Frey* 
cinet  (1810-20),  among  the  French.  These  were  expeditions 
undertaken,  not  for  the  purposes  of  murder  and  robbery,  but 
for  the  advancement  of  science  and  commerce ; — and  they  were 
in  general  conducted  under  the  guidance  of  the  moral  senti- 
ments, and  considerably  enlightened  intellect. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

INQUIRIES  CONCERNING  THE  INTELLECTUAL  POWERS, 
AND  THE  INVESTIGATION  OF  TRUTH,  By  Johh  Abu- 
CROMBIE,  M.D.  &c  &c    8vo.    Tp.  435.    Edinburgh,  1830. 

DuBiNG  life,  the  human  mind  comes  under  our  cognizance 
only  as  it  exists  in  connection  with,  and  in  dependence  on,  cor- 
poreal organs  for  the  power  of  manifesting  itself;  and  as,  in  its 
separate  state,  it  is  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  our  means  of 
research,  it  is  now  very  generally  admitted  by  philosophers  to 
be  a  mere  waste  of  time  and  ingenuity  to  speculate  upon  its  es- 
sence, nature,  laws,  or  modes  of  operation,  as  it  may  be  sup- 
posed to  exist  and  act  if  totally  disunited  from  the  body.  The 
obj^t  of  true  science  is,  therefore,  simply  to  investigate  the  facts 
and  relations  of  the  phenomena  of  mind,  in  the  form  in  which 
iliese  are  Resented  to  us  by  ike  Author  of  Nature ;  in  the  full 
conyiction  that  we  rfwU  sooner  attain  the  truth,  by  yielding  our 
attention  and  assent  to  what  His  wisdom  has  pronounced  to  be 
«•  very  good^^  than  by  attempting  to  penetrate  mysteries,  or  to 
pursue  methods  of  inquiry,  whicn,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
can  lead  to  no  successful  result. 

In  accordance  with  the  innumerable  proofs  by  which  we  are 
constantly  surrounded,  it  is  also  universally  agreed,  that,  du- 
ring life,  the  influence  of  the  corporeal  organs  on  the  mental 
operations,  those  of  emotion  as  well  as  those  of  intellect,  is  pro- 
digious in  amount,  and  incessant  in  its  action,  from  ihe  first  step 
we  make  in  the  path  of  life  to  that  by  which  we  leave  it.  In 
the  course  of  many  corporeal  maladies,  sudden  and  violent  men- 
tal  disturbance  is  seen  to  arise  immediately  on  the  invasion  of 
disease,  and  to  terminate  only  when  health  is  restored ;  and, 
vice  versa,  sudden  and  extraordinary  disturbance  of  the  bodily 
functions,  and  even  death  itself,  are  often  observed  to  be  pro- 
duced by  violent  emotions  of  the  mind.  Aware,  then,  as  we 
become  from  the  contemplation  of  such  phenomena,  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  mind  ana  organization  reciprocally  affect  each 
other,  it  ought  evidently  to  oonstitute  a  primary  point  in  every 
inquiry  into  the  laws  of  mind,  to  determine,  so  far  as  can  he 
done,  the  amount  and  conditions  of  the  connexion  existing  be- 
tween mind  and  its  bodily  organs ;  and  no  investigation  can  be 
entitled  to  the.  name  of  {^ilosophical,  which  overlooks  this  most 
important  circumstance.  True  science  can  be  erected  only  on 
a  basis  of  facts ;  and  in  studying  the  laws  which  regplate  the 
operations  of  the  mental  powers,  if  we  n^lect  to  investigate  the 
various  organic  conditions  by  which  the  manner  and  intensity 
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of  their  manifestations  are  thus  increased,  diminished,  and  modi- 
fied, nothing  but  failure  can  attend  our  efforts. 

Common  and  striking  as  are  the  phetiomena  which  demonstrate 
the  mutual  dependence  and  action  of  mind  and  matter  on  each 
other,  and  familiarly  as  these  are  exhibited  to  us,  not  only  in 
the  brutalizing  effects  of  intoxication, — ^in  the  soporific  effects  of 
opium, — ^in  the  headach  and  irritability  of  temper  proceeding 
from  disordered  stomach, — ^but  also  in  the  excitement  and  vi- 
vacity of  perception  and  of  feeling  produced  by  wine,  and  a  va- 
riety of  otner  external  stimuli,  the  phrenologists  alone,  of  all  the 
inquirers  who  have  engaged  in*  thd  cultivation  of  the  philosophy 
of  mind,  have  made  it  a  fundamental  rule  to  ascertain  ana  to 
take  into  account  in  all  their  inferences,  the  influence  of  changes 
in  the  state  of  the  organs  upon  the  manifestations  of  the  differ- 
ent mental  powers ;  and,  takmg  warning  from  the  failure  of  every 
attempt  hitherto  made,  through  Consciousness  alone,  to  advance 
the  science  of  Mind  and  of  Human  Nature,  they  have  diligent- 
ly turned  their  own  attention,  and'  loudly  called  that  of  their 
cotemporaries,'  to  the  observation  and  collection  of  facts,  as 
the  only  basis  of  lemtimate  induction ;  and  the  acknowledged 
success  which  has  followed  their  labours,  is  the  best  proof  that 
the  right  road  has  at  last  been  found,  and  that  we  may  now  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  the  speedy  attainment  of  that  Philo- 
sophy, which,  but  lately,  was  said  by  a  celebrated  writer  to  exist, 
as  yet,  **  onlv  in  expectaiiun.'^ 

In  pfocunng  facts,  the  medical  inquirer  possesses  mkny  ad-, 
vantages,  which  can  never  occur  to  the  merely  speculative  phi- 
losopher. His  notice  is  constantly  attracted  to  the  observation 
of  the  mutual  influence  of  mind  and  body;  and  the  numerous 
opportunities  by  which  he  is  constantly  surrounded,  give  him 
ample  means  of  determining  the  principal  conditions  under 
which  these  act  upon  each  other.  Ana,  therefore,  when  we 
consider  that  the  author  of  the  work  before  us  is  distinguished 
for  acutenesa  and  activity  of  mind,  and  great  general  talent,  and 
that  he  stands  deservedly  at  the  very  head  of  his  profession  as 
a  practical  physician, — and  farther,  when  we  find  him  stating  in 
his  introduction,  that  ^^  the  mental  manifestations  are  greatly 
modified  by  the  condition  of  those  bodily  organs  by  which  the 
mind  holds  intercourse  with  external  things,  especiaUy  the  brain^ 
we  naturally  turn  to  his  pages  with  the  expectation  of  deriving 
much  useful  information  from  their  perusal,  particularly  on  the 
above  very  interesting  points,  on  which  none  but  a  medical  phi- 
loflcmher  can  well  be  expected  to  throw  much  new  light.  We 
shall  presently  see  how  far  our  expectations  are  fulfill^. 

Dr  Abercrombie  remarks  in  the  outset,  that  it  is  only  in  mo- 
dem times  that  the  science  of  Mind  has  assumed  value  and  im- 
portance, as  it  is  only  of  late  that  it  has  been  cultivated  on  the 
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principles  acted  upon  in  physical  science,  namely,  a  careful  ob- 
servation of  facts,  and  cautious  induction  from  them ;  and  he 
adds,  that  the  chief  hinderanoe  to  succession  these  principles, 
arises  from  th«  diffictdty  (^procuring  thefacU*  W«  agree  en- 
Vkt^Yy  in  these  positions ;  •  and  as  4he  mode  in  which: facts  are  to 
be  obtained  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  inquiiy,  we*  shall  be- 
gin by  exatnining  that  a<iopted  and  pvopoqed  by  tibe  author. 

*^  The  only  iield,^  itceording  to  Dr  A.  ^^  in  which  the^mental 
philosopher  can  pursue  his  reseaiobes  with  pcvieot  confidence,  is 
his  own'  nrind.  In  his  obs^vations*  on  the  minds  of  mother,  men, 
he  is  obliged  to  judge  of  the  pbeikxnena  by  eixternal  ttianifesta- 
tions ;  and  in  this  Aianner,  a  degree'  of  uaoertainty  attends  his 
investigations  which  does  not  occur  in  physical  soiree*  >.  From 
this  source)  also,  has  probably- arisen  much  of  that  diffl^rence  of 
opinioti  wbicb  we  meet  with  m  r^gafd  to  mental  phniom^na ; 
iateach  inquirer  having  draxm^  ins  observaiiotisj^om  one  mind^ 
namekff  his  ortm,  it  was  soacceljf^  to  be  expected  tiuU  ihere  eheuld 
not  be'  some  diversity^  or  ihatfacU  derived  indhh  mamwr  ehould 
poseeee  the  chatacier  ofiHng universal;'^  (p.  8).  And  in  va- 
ri<>as  other  places^  we  are  referred  to  coi!isci0usne88,as  the  only 
sourer  of  our  knowledge  of  .miod. 

On  reading  the  last  p^ragitaph  of  the  idiove^  quotation,  we 
are  surprised  that -the  inconsistency  of  attempting  an.  induction 
from  facts  thus  avowedly  presenting  a  diversity  of  character^ 
and  a  zvanf  of  universality,  (qualitjes  stated  by  Umself  ta  be 
fatal  to  their  value  as  fects),  did  'Uot  ooour  >to.  theicgical  and 
disciplrneidi  inrnd  ofnbe  author;  and  that^he  did'  not  thence  in- 
fer the-neci^sity  6f*  going -back  a*  st^  &rtheF,  i  and.  inquiring 
zchat  gives  rise  to  the  Sfversity  cf*  results  in  di&rent  minds 
which  he  here  notices.  We  have  seen  that^  in  the  abstract,  he 
admits  that  the  mental  manifestations  are  greatly  mwlified  hy 
the  condition  of  those  bodily  organs^  by  which  the*  qfiind  holds 
intercourse  with  external  things ;  and  yet  he  institutes  no  inquiry 
into  any  of  the  conditions  so  admitted  to  modify  the .  mental 
powers,  although  it  seems  very  natural  to  suppose  that  they 
might  afford  a  key  to  some  of  the  diversities  of  result  We, 
however,  know,  that  had  he  attempted  to  investigate  these  con- 
ditions, and  to  trace  their  effects,  he  would  have  pecceived  that 
many  of  the  differences  whi<^  involved  his  facts  in  doubt,  owed 
their  origin  to  differences  in  the  bodily  conditions. cognizable  to 
the  senses,  and  of  essential  importanoe  to  the  construction  of  a 
true  philosophy.  But,  from  not  having  been  suffidentlv  im- 
pressed with  their  active  importance,  he  seems.to  have  viaired 
the  organic  differences  observable  during  health  as  of  no  mo- 
ment, and  to  have  confined  himself  chiefly  to  the  examination  of 
those  which  are  the  result  of  disease ;  a  proceeding  involving  a 
double  error,  in  respect  that  the  morbid  state  can  be  accurately 
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known  only  when  seen  in  oonnexibn  with  that  of  health.  In 
•proof  of  this  statement,  we  shall  continue  the  quotation  above 
liegun.  Instead  of  directing  attention  to  the  observation  of  .the 
•cerebral  conditions  during  health,  as  from  its  commencement  we 
should  expect,  it  runs  thus : — ^'  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  interest,  to -ascertain,  Uie  manner  in  which  the 
manifestations  of  mind  mre  af&cted  by  DtsviAm&qfth^se  organs^ 
as  weU  as  to  observe  their  condition  in  that  remarkable  class  of 
€^ections  commonlff  called  diseases  of  the  mind ;'"  but  not  one 
word  is  said  of  its  being  worlh  while  to  ascertain  the  manner  in 
which  the  manifiestatiuns.of.  mind  are  affected  by  healthy  di& 
ferenoes  in  the  organic  conditions,  although  such  notoriously 
exist  to  a  great  extents 

Dr  Abercrombie  seems  to  have  fallen  into  this  sii^ular  ov/er« 
sight  from  an  erroneous  jBuppositian,  for  which  he  adduces  no 
evidence,  and  wluch  we  are  surprised  that  a  profe^ional  man,  of 
his  acuteness  and  solidity  of  judgment,  should  .have  assumed, 
namely,  that  the  mind  does  not  act  iltrough  the  medium  qfmate^ 
rial  organs f  except  in  its  eommunieations  wkhti^  external  zvorld. 
This  waspreity  nearly  the  doctrine  for  .which  Mr  Jeffirey  iacur* 
red  so  much  ridicule,  and  so  unexpectedly  did  it  come  upon  us 
in  its  pmem  shape,  that  we  re«d  the  passages  many  timesy  to  try 
if  they  did  not.oanvey,  however  obsourely^*  some  otb^r  meaning, 
Having  failed  to  discover  any  other,  and/ finding  the  Author  go- 
ing so  fiir  as  to  say,  that  we  are  probably  advancing,  a  step  be- 
yond  what  is  warranted  when  we  speak  of  the  brain  being  ne- 
ceanry  even  to  perceptioti^  as  *^  we  do  not  know  whether  impres- 
sions, made  upon  the  nervous  fabric  connected  with  the. organs 
of  sense,  are  conveyed  to  the  brain,  or  whether  tiie  mindper^ 
ceives  them  directly^  as  they  are  made  upon  the  organs  of  sense,^ 
p.  56.;  and  having  thus  convincing  proof  that  be  does  not  in 
pracUce  pay  any  regard  to  the  quality,  size,  or  condition  of  the 
brain,  as  modifying  in  any  way  the  mental  operations,  and  there-r 
by  omits  altogether  the  most  important  and  influential  of  the 
FACTS  connected  ivith  the  philosophy  of  mind,. the  conviction  is 
irresistibly  and  reluctantly  forced  upon  us,  that  the  author  has 
been  expending  immense  taieot^  great  knowledge,  and  much  la-  « 
bour,  in  constructing  an  edifice  -destined,  from  its  want  of  founr 
dation,  speedily  to  crumble  into  decay  ;  whereas,  if  he  had  pur- 
sued his  inquiry  with  a  closer  reference  to  the  philosophical  prin- 
ciplM  wliich  he  so  ably  exposes,  and  collected  facts,— complete, 
invariaUe,  and  harmonious  facts, — for  his  basis,  he  might  have 
erected  a  superstructure,  the  durability  of  which  would  have  been 
equalled  only  by  its  intrinsic  value. 

Dr  Abercrombie  is  of  opinion,  in  accordance  with  most  prece- 
ding philosophers,  that  a  knowledge  of  mind  is  obtainable  only 
from  consciousness.      In  one  sense,  this  is  indubitable ;  but  in 
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the  same  sense,  our  knowledge  of  external  nature  must  also  be 
ascribed  to  oonsdousoeoB,  as  every  tbiogy  whether  external  or  in^ 
temal)  must  become  an  object  of  consciousness  before  we  can  be» 
come  aoqoainled  with  its  existence  or*  properties.  The  phusno. 
logists,  with  whose  writings  no  mocleni  author  on 'the  scicnoeof 
Mind  can  be<si9pposed'io  be  unacquainted^  have  dbne/lbti^.' ut- 
most to  catt  attention  to  the  faet»'  that  consaiausiiess  doesnotaiK 
form  us  even  of  the  existence  of  mental  orga&sy  'much  lessidoes 
It  aoqtiaitt  us  with  the  influence  of  different  condidoiia -of  these 
orgafcist  lupoB  tiie  mental  manifastattons ;  and  tthey,  have  urjged 
the  oondusson^  that,  thenefom,  conmousnets  i84aot  suKnentio 
rei0eal^ih^  conditions  on  laws  qf  ike  minis  mr^ofi^  ancT  that^ito 
discover  these,  we  mii^  have  recourse,  to  extensiife  -oiMeiwa^ 
tion^  Neither  Dr  Abererombie  nor  «igr>  other  pcrsoni  hias/  ever 
attempted  to  refute  cither,  the  ^premises  or  tbe.iBfefeBde;^:a^ 
the  ivery  inconsistency  which  he  is  obliged*  to  admit  in  .the  Ascts 
derived  fiom  conaetousaess,  corroborate»  theioooucacy  nf^  hath 
portions.  It  IS  worthy  of  remark^  also^  thaty  when- be  admits 
thet ppodtgionsinAucDce  of  the  ooodition>cf  the  fatain. pa  tbetipe^ 
ratbnct  of  the  inind  during  diseasey  he  derives  hisikno'wledf^'  of 
thatiBflttencenot  from  consciousness,  which  can  afford  him>  none, 
but  from  'OBsaRvma  dmrmg  disease  in  others  iheoannesricm  be* 
tweenoereirai  stai^  and  v^enUd  ikaitifestatioms^*  Why^  then, 
does'he  n<n  oonaiatently  follow  out  the  sameplan  during  health  f 
andiat  what  point  in  the  approach<to  diseaae>doe8coiispiouflBeB8 
cease  to  be,  aiidohservBtion  become  an  adequate  souroe  eC  kww- 
ledge  P'  iDHrarfaJbUity  and  consistency  he  states  to  be  ohoBiustc- 
ristics  of  truth  and  <k  fiuits,  and  of  b  rig^t  OKxie  of  proccedkigp. 
Whentlms  proved  to*  be  onattainable  tnk  his  method  of  inquiry, 
why  <hi^  he  longer  adhere  I  to  it?    - 

But  general  principles  are  best  illustrated  byexaimpl^;^  and 
if  weseleet  any  individual  case,  we-  shall  peveeive  immediateiy, 
that  in  mind^  as  in  phyAros,  observatton  is  the  true  fountaiu  of 

Practical  knowledge.  Ijetiue  take  two. iddividukls  in  perfect 
eahh^  the  one  characteriaed  by  the  limited  anental  po.w«iB'  of 
idioqr^  and  the  other  by  the  gentna  and  taleatof  a  Baeon,and 
attempt  ta  phildeophize  upon  ihcir  respective  atiributer.  If  we 
refer  to  reflection  on  consciousness,  we  shall  not  aBOoced  in  dts- 
covering  a  single  condition  on  which  the  difference  depends^  even 
should  'we  reflect  for  years ;  because  coBsifioosness'ia' not  aware 
of  the  actkm  of  material  organs  at  all,  and  reveab  to<us  only  4he 
existing  state  of  our  own  minds.  Bnt  if  we  resort  to  observa^ 
ti€n^  we  remark  that  the  brain  <  of  the  idiot' is  pertiops'OOt  larger 
than  thatof  an  infant,  while  that  of  the  Bacon- isample  in  all  its 
dimensions)  and  largely  expanded  in  the  anterior  lobes  (  and  on 
extendins  our  observations,  we  find  the^/^ic^bf  mrivxasAL  appli. 
caUon,  that  an  adult  head  of  the  above  deficient  sire  is  always 
accompanied  by  idiocy,  and  that,  casteris  paribus^  the  large  an- 
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of  the  brain  is  always  acGompanied  by  relatively  high* 
er  in teliectuak power.  These^  be  it  remarbed,  are /hete  of  prac^ 
tical  vakte^-  iiiuterfrttve  of  < one  at  (least  isf  the- coiulitieaa' which 
modifyi<;heliiutual^ctipn  of  mind'JHid  organization r;..ai^f  what 
is  HNinry!they'afe  truthst^  arkbbogh  of  vast  importances  yet  oinat* 
tainaUeby  reAeedod  on  eonsoiousness  alcne,  andipow^rfitily  de- 
maDStrativetof  the  neoeasityof  resorting  to  observaiite  for  Ihe 
faets  on-  i^hicb'  the  scvencd  of  mind  is  to  be  reared;     i  > 

The  tiBesof  ctunscioBsn^toseem  to  be  genemlly  misunderstpod. 
It  H«ereIy'adq«iaibt^>U8  with  our  eliedng  'Bienftal  srtfi)te%>cindtbu8 
as  it  «weri(\rev^ids  lo  "as'the  qualittf.  or  naituhs  cf*  :our inental  per- 
ceptifxisjabdteniotibns ;  but  it  can  give  ub  no  informatioD  of  vthe 
ooiniitiaiiB  owingto  which  we  have  a  stronger  perceptidB  of'one 
qualit^tUanManotlier/  Consciousness  (}eHs  nei  that  Ithe  dm^ion'of 

E'ty<is.of'tt)f)t^asing  kindf  and  that  tbatof  miger  is  entirdydif^ 
rest  ;>  but  itrd<^  not  end  tennot. inform  u«9«whicb< observation 
doesytbat  aparticnlariconditioii  of*tke  brain  citay  so  forinfluenGe 
the  iatter>ds<  to  convert  jt^  in  to '  ungovernable  fury,  or  that '  the 
power  0E  experiei^ing  tbe.embtUMi  of  p)ty  beBff&iai  robticib  ^Vi  the 
conditito '  of  ><a  ipariieular)  part  of  the  bcain.  •  Fbr  a  knAvdedge  of 
the  co«i€ttidfi^<df  action,  we  tnust  resort  to  obsei^vHtionfloiodiers^ 
and'itia  in-vain'to^att'einpt  to  obtain  ititt  any  other  way  >than 
that  in  wbiA  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator « has  presented  it  to  us* 

In  ilikie  moDiker^  consciousness  reveals- '  the  quality  at  •  ^colour. 
For  ABample^  it  informs us>  that  red  k^diftS^rent  from  greeny  and 
enabka  us  io<apprecaate  'the  sensation  of  the  on^  as  naf  oihe  kind, 
and  tfaoD'of  •  the  other  as  6f'  a  different  kind,  'and  both  hs  difier- 
eDtftoai.'aeqs^tions  of  I0fm,ol*'magnitud<fc,  or  position*;  ^  bat  it 
doe8iD9thiii^dnore^.  and  gvvestus  no  •Dtuidvd  kaowled^  of  th^ 
€cndiiionSj  m  external  nature  or  in  ourselfiiro,  on  which  the  sen- 
satioBsdepepd,  and  these>  abov^  aU  other  things  it  concerns  us  to 
know;  and aocordingty 'we< discover  thbm  froin  exten^v^ obser- 
vatioBLi' i{}(MiteioiiBness,  inshort,  plays. precisely  the  sabi8> part  ia 
regard  4|0  (our'knowkdge  of-  th^exteriml  worlds  as  in  regard  ta 
our  iatcnial  4motions»  it  acq«iaints  us  with  the  nature  or IfeeKng- 
of  both, 'but  not  wiirh- 'the  condie^'on;;  v^hich  give  rise  lO'them; 
and  therefore  tbcTule  of  cotlecting  faf^ts  from  observation  ap»' 
plies  with,  ecpial  foncein-investigatiHg  tbe>  science  of  nfind^  as  it 
does  in  'physical  soiesite ;  and  when  this  shall  be  generally  at- 
tended' to^:<our future  progress  will  be  ooramensurate)with<  our 
doaer  AdhaBnce  4}o  the  laws  of  rigid  philosophical  ikiquiryi    •  '    * 

The  phnenologifits^  ridicivldd  and  ^pised  as  they  have^b^en 
by  iheJgnonantfeind  prejildiced,  are,  nevettheless,'  as  we. have 
said,  Ibet>ni5ir*  persons  wno  consistently  follow  out  the  Bacdnian 
laws  ol  induction ;  and  it  is  no  small  recompenoe  to  tbennselves 
to  feel  the  eeourity-  whieh  their  adherence  to  nature  gives  them. 
Dr  Abercrombie^s  mode  of  inquiry  and  induction  are  theoreti-' 
cally  the  same,  but  the  results  seem  to  us  to  be  vitiated  by  a 
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radical  defect  in  the  application  of  his  own  rules.  He  sees  and 
enforces  the  value  of  facts,  as  the  only  foundation  qn  which  to 
raise  a  philbsophical  induction ;  but  those  which  he  gives,  even 
when  Well  a^^rtained,  are  often  incomplete,  and,  consequently, 
their  true  relations  cannot  appear.  .  He  says,  as  already  remarked^ 
that  i!he'  only  field  in  whicn  the  mental  philosopher  can  pursue 
his  iiiquil^es' with  dorrfid^nce,  is  his  own  mind,  and  that  great  un- 
certainty attends  all  observations  made  on  others,  and  t^e  jpro- 
oeeds  accordingly  to  discuss  his  subject^  deriving  his  facts  from 
con^iousne^s.  But  even  taking  his  own  mind  as  a  fair  type  of 
human  mind,  and  taking  his  facts  as  beyond  dispute,  it  i^  impos- 
sible tb  d^iibe  tt6hi  them  general  rules,  because  they  sta,ncl  iso^ 
lated  jy&m  the  tbndltibns  tffhich  ifijtueficed  their  production  avtd 
mafifief  cjfbeifig;  and  he  nowhere  takes  fnto  aqcount  the  influ- 
ence of 'the  organization  through  which  the  mind  operates,  al- 
though  h6  admits,  in  the  abstract,  that  its  manifestations  are 
greatly  modified  by  the  organic  conditions.  To  put  this  in  a 
plaih  light,  let  us  take  at^extreme  case,  and  contrast  the  facts  and 
iaw%  6f  Attention,  Abstraction,  or  Imagination,  as  they  would  be 
drawh  from  conscioOsness  by  a  philosopher  and  by  an' idiot  In 
xh(f  Sdrtif^^  dne  order  of  sequence  -would  be  observed ;  in  the  lau 
ter,  aterydiffeftot  one.  What  causes  this  difference  ?  TlTits 
is'sdfeiy  ik:int)St  essential  mquiry,  iftn(^  yet  noallysibri  whatever 
ism^e  tb  it  ihljlr  AbercrombiVs  book,  nor  does  Consciousness 
present  art' aiiswer.  Ohservatiaii^  however^'  gives  Jsom^  intbrma- 
tioii.  ^  It  •  cannot  discover  whether  the  original  constitu;ti6n  of 
niind  difl^fs  iti  Such  cases  or  not,  but  it  proves  demonstrably 
tb^t  li'drffj^rent  condition  of  brain  attends  each,  and  that  ih  no 
instlince  do  we  ever  find  the  intellectual  talent  of  the  philoso. 
pb^r  MSiinife^ting  itself  in  conjunction  with  the  small  brain,  in- 
dicative of  idiocy.  This  is  ^fact  which  Dr  Abercrqmbie  will 
DOtdispme;  and  as  proving  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the 
^ects  of  the  bodily  organization  on  mind,  it  is  a  most  important 
one.  If  we  proceed  to  the  next  step  above  idiody,  we  iind  the 
ant^or  lobes  of  the  brain  increasing  in  volume  as  intellectual 
power  advances  (the  condition  of  health  being  of  course  under- 
stood), till  we  come  at  last  to  the  prodigious  exjpahse  in  Lord 
Bacon,  in  correspondence  with  a  scope  and  energy  of  miind 
vbich  no  man  has  ever  exceeded.  This  principle,  indeed,  holds 
throughout  the  whole  animal  kingdom.  In  speaking  of  the 
cerebral  lobes  being  the  place  where  all  the  sensations  lake  a  dis- 
tinct form,  and  leave  durable  impressions,  Cuvier  adds,  "  Com- 
parative anatomff  offers  another  confirmaiion  in  the  coicstant 

BBLATIOV  WHICH  THK  VOLUMK  OF  TH£SR  LOBES  B£ARS  TO  THE 
DEGREE  C^  INTELLIGENCE   POSSESSED    BV  THE  ANIMAL.""      Cu- 

vier^s  authority,  as  an  observer  and  comparative  anatomist  ful- 
ly competent  to  iudge,  will  not  be  called  in  question  by  Dr 
Abercnxnbie,  and  therefore  be  must  admit  the  accuracy  of  this 
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podtion.  But  observation  proves  farther,  that  the  dispositions, 
as  well  as  the  intelligence,  of  the' lower  creatures  ,9^^ ^Iso  i^^  rela- 
tion to  the^ructure  and  constitutipaqf  theV^in ;  i^d  if  tl^es^  be 
FAcis^  bs  we  hold  them  to  be,  and  as  the  autjiipii  hi^i^f  .will 
perhaps  admit;  and  if  they  be  truths,  Iving  b^yon^  t^^.;refi<9h 
of  consciousness,  and  discoverable  only  by  ol>seryatipq,r-:is  it 

Ehilosophical  to  omit  all  notice  of  a  condition  which  is  fpifnd  to 
e  of  suchfxarpmount  importance  to  the  very  ba^sof  theiqqupiry, 
and  to  statie  results,  ana  argue  from  them  as  if  no  sucn.condi- 
tion  existed  r  .    .      ,, 

To  illustrate  our  meaning,  let  us  take  caloric,  pr  ^he  pri^i* 
pie  of  heat^  as  a  kind  of  parallel  case,  and  in  sqme  respects  }t,i^ 
nbi.a  bad  one,  as  w^  know  as  little  of  the, principle,  of  heaths 
we  do  of  that  of  mind,  and,  can  study  its  laws. only  as,.it  ^exi^s 
in  combination  with,  and  modified  by,  material  bodies.  .VV^i^ 
we  to  attempt  fq  investigate  the  laws  of  heajt  ii^  tb^  s<^me  way 
as  we  do  thoise  of  mind,  we  should  altogether  disregard 'the  fi^^t 
of  its  combination  with  other  bodies,  and,  instead  qf  efl^l^i^vour- 
ing  to  ti*ace  the  modifications  of  its  aqtion,  produp^  ,^y,  tfi^  dif- 
ferent densities  and  conducting  powers  of  difiertint,  hp4i^  we 
should  try  (o  discover  its  laws  and  properties  ai^  if  it.  ^^r^  an 
abstract  existence ;  and  our  speculations  would  th(?p,b§  ouH'ked 
by  the  inconsistencies  and  hypotheses  which  at.  present  qb^^^c- 
terize  our  investigations  in  the  science  of  mind.  Suppo^^^fojC 
example,  that  I  touch  a  bar  of  iron  heated  to  th^  2l!i^h  4^gTpe^ 
I  would  instantly  feel  pain  from  being  burnt;  an^  evfry.ili^e 
that  I  repeated  the  experiment,  the  result  would  be.th^.sf^ine.. 
Now,  were  I  to  trust,  in  this  instance,  to  cons^iousp^s.^jj^iije, 
and  to' find  thp^  s^q^e.  result  invariably  follow  ev9ry  rtiiBQi^  my 
hand  touched  ir^n  at  Sl^^,  t  WQuld  obviously  inf^  it  t^I^  a 
univer'mt  tactf  or  law  that  a  temperature  of  2X2^  would, bum  th^ 
liandl  But  thcn^  if,,  instead  of  unnec^^sa^ily  limiting, p^rsejves 
to  on^  sQurce  of  information,  we  resort  to  the  abservcUwn  of  the 
effects  of  heat  in  combination  with  other  bodies,  .^e  find  {that  a 
mau  may  wrap  himself  up  in  wool  heated  to  218°,  wd,  &r  from 
being,  burned,  feel  only  overheated.  The  latter,  howjevier^  j^<lg*^ 
iDg  froii)  consciousness  alone,  might  most  justly  say  to  me,  '^  No, 
my  friend,  you  are  quite  wrong,  a  temperature  of  818^  does 
VOT  bM.rn;'^a^d  an  lateruiinable  dispute  niight  arise  between  us, 
as  between  two  philosophers  on  mind,  and  no  meaiis  fpf  /-econci- 
liatioii  be  discovered  till  some  sagacious  observer  stepped  in, 
and,  cpnfident  in  Nature''s  consistency,  and  of  the  existence  of  a 
cauMe  for  such  discrepancy,  set  himself  to  work  to  discover  what 
it  could  be,  and,  by  observation^  found  it  to  consist  in  the  difi^e^ 
rent  densities  of  the  bodies  with  which  the  caloric  was  combined; 
after  which  the  whole  difficulty  would  vanish,  and  we  should  at 
ce  agree. 
Precisely  similar  is  it  with  the  operations  of  mind.     If  the 
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mind  of  A  is  connected  with  cerebral  organs  equal  to  6,  and  that 
of  ^3  with  9rgans  equal  to  10,  and  both  judge  ffbtfa  conscious- 
ness,'ind  do  not  advert  tolhe  different  conditicttsof  thMr'bmins, 
wTi^t  can  follow  but  inconsistency  iii  their  ebrtcldSopd?  ''This 
i^  however/ to  a  faulty  extent,  the  mode  'of  inquiiypui^saed 
]by  Dr  Abercrombie;  and,  as  his  facts,  even  when  ceHiih^are  thus 
irt^ompteUy  they  fail,  in  many  itistancefe,  to  v^krrant  tits  iil^uc- 
t;oi>8.     We  4re  astyriished,  we  confess,  at  Aw  omissioii ;  'tctf'the 
pljysicmn  in  full  practice  has  daily  and  hourly  proc/fe  b^ibn^  liim 
pf  tifie  indispensable  necessity  of  attending  X6  organic  iVrflfcleWce. 
Ijhrenplogy  ha^ibeep  charged  witK  favquring  i^ryi^oil ;'  b^t, 
jyjthout  £^ny  allusion  to  Dr  Abercrombie,  we  can  'siaVbdy^int  to 
any  thing  which,  as  it  appiears  to  us,  shows.4  greater  pJstrust  in 
the.  ways  of  God,  than  tne  common  practice  Of  utterly  dJsri^Ward- 
iBg>. as  unnecessary  to  the  manifestation^  of  tnind,  conditions 
which  He  has  in  His  wisdom  seen  fit  to  render  essential' to' its 
operations.     It  seems  to  be  the  false  dread  of  believing  triittter 
necessary  to  th^  w^drkin^s  of  mind  which  leads'  to  this  pMtHcal 
impiety,  ks  it  we  could  gainsay  or  aboltsh  what'  G6d'hifnself 
h4s  decreed  tQ  be  right !  .     ,  •    ,.     >    '.a 

Dr  j^bercfombie  nevertheless  admits,  what  no  onfe  dart  dihy, 
that  ^he  condition  of  the  brain  'does  in6Viepce  thi  opel'atldn^  of 
tlie  mind,  and  that  its  (Useases  vehemently  (fisturb  th^^  dp^fa- 
tiQns«s  With  this  specification  of  the  existenc.e'  of'  the'extr^me 
Jinks  of  ^  the  chain,  is  he  then  justified  in  omitting  all  Vefei'ince 
to  those  Conditions  which  constitute  the  intermedfate  lihks,'  ^eing 
that  his  professed  object  is  to  inquire  into  the  la^$  6f  the  in- 
teH^ctual  powers ;  and  that  these  cannot  be  Und^'rstotKf  without 
Including  the  organic  influence  ?  The  facts  and  doctrines  of 
rhrenoiogry  would  assuredly  have  aflbrded  hiVn  great  assistance 
iti  arrtvmg  at  accurate  results  on  thi$  subject;  atid  it  i^  to  us 
inexplicable  on  what  ground  or  principle  Dt,  Ab^rcVbthbie  can 
j[u^tiry,his  omission  to  mention  the  new  philosophy.  Id'diaying 
this^  we  do  not  mean  to  complain  that  he'  has.  doheTinjI^stice  to 
the  phrenologists;  on  the  contrary,  our  siiicei^'Yespecf  fbi*  him 
leads  us  to  lament  that  he  has  thereby  dofie  tWju^tiee'ijb  biih^lf, 
and  that,  too,  more  than  he  may  at  presient  be  Awa^e  bf.""*The 
existence  and  objects  of  Phrenology  could  sijarcelj^  be' trtikriown 
to  him ;  and  as  every  writer  on  the  science  of  Mipfl  is  iifor^Ily 
bound  to  avail  himself  of  the  latest  addition's  to  the  gien'cral 
stock  of  kno\Yledge,  Dr  Abercrombie  could  not  avoid  t^'j^tehce 
to  the  subject,  without  risking  the  charge  of  an  uttef  disVegard 
of  facts  and  principles,  which  many  cautious  and  serfslbV  ttien 
have,  after  the  most  rigid  exanilnation,  declared  to  h^  stiffldent 
to  clear  up  many  of  the  grand  difficulties  with  which  the  meta* 
physicians  have  long  struggled  in  vain.  The  day  is  gone  by 
when  it  would  have  oeen  considered  creditable  to  an  author  on 
the  philosophy  of  Mind  to  treat  Phrenology  with  contempt.    We 
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cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  Dr  Abercromlrie  meant  to  do  sor 
and,  j^t,  how  will  his  silence  be  generally  accounted  for  ?  We 
tathar  |bink  that  the  world  had  a  right  to  expect  the  expression 
of: an  opinion  from  him,  as  a  teacher  of  intellectual  philosophy. 
If  Jip  bad  reason  to  believe  the  phrenological  facts  inaccurate,  or 
tb^  ocmclusions  drawn  from  them  unsound,  he  was  doubly,  fidled 
MPPD  tpeoter  upon  their  refutation,  considering  the  rapid  progress 
Wiiich  these  yiews  ar^  making,  and  ^he  manifold  injuries  always 
rasultiog  fifom^the  propagation  of  error.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  believed  the  principles  of  Phrenology  to  be  essentially  true, 
h»  was  bound  to  give  his  testimQuy  to  that  efiect,  m  order  to  dis- 
course^ by  th^  weight  of  his  autKority,  the  efforts  of  those  who 
are  active  ip  exciting  prejudices  agamst  them,  and  impeding 
their  diffusion.     We  trust  that,  in  a  second  edition^  the  iiitelli- 

Sent  author  will. leave  no  room  for  another  expression  of  our 
iBappcuntmeat,  and  we  are  willing  to  brieve  that,  if  be  had 
con^iaered  how  iaucb  the  omission  was  fiable  to  be  miscon- 
strued, he  would  not  have. shrunk  from  giving  his  opinion. 

Our  author  seems  to  be  strangely  misled,  it  we  appreciate  his 
meaning  correctly,  in  believing  that,  except  in  so  far  as,  relates 
to^he  mind^s  intercourse  with  the  external  world,  it  has  npthing 
to  do  with  material  organs.  In  one  place,  indeed,  we  have  seen 
bim  expressix^g  a  dpubt  whether  the  co-operation  of  the  brain  is 
necessary,  even  for  the  perception  of  the  impressions  made  on 
the  organs  of  the  external  senses ;  and  in  another  (pu  Sd,.  34), 
be  expressly  states,  that  many  mental  emotions  take  place  inde- 
pendent of  the  condition  of  the  bodily  frame,  and  gives  as  ex- 
amples, the  inind  remembering,  conceiving,  combining, .  loving, 
fearing,, and  hating,  in  the  to^l  absence  of  any  impression  from 
without.  But  if,  these  mental  operations  are  really  independent . 
of  .the  material  organs,  how  does  it  happen  that  a  few  grains  of 
opium,  or  a  bk>w  ^^n  the  head,  put  a  stop  to  them  all ;  that  wine 
and  other  stimuli  add  lo  their  intensity,  or  that  sleep,  without 
aii)(  thmg  external,  also  interrupts  their  activity  ?  Dr  A!ber. 
Cfombfe  ^imself  gives  numerous  examples  of  these  mental  acts 
being  suppressed  or  disturbed  by  disease,  and  he  must  either 
admif  that  the  organization  ha%  an  influence,  or  that  the  disease 
]^  ri^acliied  the  immaterial  principle  of  mind. 

Stfictlyspeaking,  indeed,  the  human  body  is  one  ^eat  organ  of 
Mind.  The  same  principle  animates  and  directs  it  allj  and  the 
sole  .purposes  of  all  its  parts  are  either  to  be  directly  subservient 
to  Mioa,  or  to  support  the  animal  existence  of  those  parts  which 
are  so  subservient.  The  brain  and  nervous  system  are  properly 
the  parts  which  constitute  the  animal,  and  all  others  are  construct- 
ed to  place  each  function  in  relation  with  its  own  objects.  The 
nerve  of  Sight  has  the  eye  to  bring  it  into  relation  with  the  pro- 
perties  of  light ;  that  of  Hearing  has  the  ear  to  connect  it  with 
the  vibrations  of  external  bodies ;  that  of  Taste  has  the  tongue  to 
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place  it  in  relation  .wjith.the  qualities  of  tjie  food;  that  of  Feel* 
mg  has  the  skin  to  connect  i^.witb  the  objects  of;,  touch;,  and 
that  qf,  Motion  has  the  mpaclesjuad  b9pe$  tQ  enable,  i^tto  effect 
change  of  position ;,  but  all.  have  th^  comn^on  funcl{iQO  of  ;Hib- 
serving  tl>^  san^e.mind^  and  giving,  in^ppession^pf,:  or  cpmnvuoi- 
eating  with),  ceftfii^  pcoperties  of  external  bodies^  In  all  th^fse 
cas^^^  the  pecessary  co-operation  of  the , material -organs  is,^ 
once.ad'<nittedj,  because  th^  objects  on  which  they  a^e  dir^tb^ 
employed  are  external  to  oursefves ;  but  even  iu  them,  it  is.  4I* 
mo^t,  universally  admiited  that  the  brain  is  necessary  to  the 
perceppon  ^f.the.external  impressipp,  and  that.withwt  i^i^g^^qy 
-we  shpujd  never  beporae  cwi^ciom  of/any  qha,pgf .  prpd^ced,  430 
the  e^f tef  nal  org^p.  .  Dr  ^Wrcrombi^.  indeed,,  doi^bt^  iwljietbec 
this  is^  not  s^  mt^^^  ^^^^fpptiop, ;  Jl^u^  ^as  hi^  ow.p  belief  se^s  tq.  be 
in  accordance  wUl^.  it^^^we  hhall  not  consider  hjun,a3  iqtendingnt^ 
deny  the  fact  . 

^iinuteiy  examined,  however,  the  case. of  the  faculties  , of 
thbugiljt,  sentiment^  an.d  propensity  turns  out.  tp  be  more  nearly 
analogous  to  that  of  the  external  senses  tban  ia  imagined.;  and 
the  necessity  of . admitting  fhem  to  have  cerebral  organs  (or  their 
msfnif^statipn^  becomes  QQualty  ^reat,  ^n^  i;est^,?xafttly  09  the 
same  kind  pf  evid^npct  .  The. chief  diffep^ce,  b^tjyixt  thenar  ia^ 
that  tlie  functions  pftbe  ext(ti?ial  senses,  and,  tbose.of  the  inter- 
nal jfacultjlest,' are  different,,  wh^  x\}e  very  natM^eof  thi^g^ 
must*^be.  'T.he  Sfense  of  sight  has  ».^direqf  i^ferenqf)  tqe^^terpal 
nafureiilbepau^e  'that  is  iqaplied  1^1  J^^  fi^nctipp,  .  ^^^i.  BqnevQ* 
lence,  Cautiousness  imd  Justice,  have. an  equally  necessary, 
though  ?wJir^,cf,  .rejiation  to  external  ot()ec|s^  and,.  w;t,hput  being 
placed  in  relation  with  these^  they  could  ;neithi9i:  act  nor  be 
acted  upon.  There  is,  therefore,  a  lallacy  in  EU'  AbercrombieV 
ground  of  distinction  between  the  one  set  of  faculties  as  i?qui^ 
rinjg  organs,  and  the  other  as  requiring  none.  Tbp  ^nses,  be 
says^/are  entirely, d<?pendent  on  external  ,impressjop^  bpj.  the 
miitd  is  hot — it  conceives,  remembers,  loves,,  fears  apd  ]tu;>pes,  \xi 
the  total  absence. of  any  impression  from  lyithout  .tbf^t  /cfp^.  ia- 
flu^nce  ip'the  smallest  degree  these  emotipns^  andr^caU^..^O60, 
deeds  and  persons,  long  forgotten,  .  .         •         .     r     .  . 

In  estimating  the  value. of  the  above  distifnction^fWe  .mu^t 
bear  in  mind,  nrst,  that  the  brain  is.  avowedly  .nec^3sai:y  tp.the 
perception  of  external  objects,  and  th£^t,  without  jts  ipiitrqmept- 
tality,  no  consciousness  of  any  impression  made  from  witlio^t 
upon  the  eye,  ear,  or  nerves  of  touchy  can  ever  reach. tt^/e  mind, 
SecotKlty,  that  the  scenes,  deeds  and  persons,  long  forgotten, 
were  thus  at  f)r$t  presented  to  the  mind  through  tbe  medium  pf 
the  senses  ahd  brain,  and  that  as  v<H>on  as  their  real  or  bodily 
presence  is  witlidrawn  from  the  external  sense,  they  remain,  as 
It  were,  the  property  of  the  mind  and  brain  ;  so  that,  by  disturb* 
ing  the  action  of  this  latter  organ  by  wine  or  opium,  or  a  blow 
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on  the  head,  the  retnembrance  of  them  becomes  confused  oris 
destroyed,' and 'returtts  otily  on  the  return  lof  the  brain  to  its. 
naturar^tate;  which  cOtild  not  happen  were  they  consigned  to 
the  miikd  inrdependent'of  bodily  conditions,  as  the  author  seems 
to  suppdie.  Thirdly,  that  iHe  mind  always  loves,  fears,  re'- 
meiftbenr,  6ct.  something'  erterncU  to  itself,  and  that  thus  the 
mind',  <5Ut  eff  from  external  objects  from  birth,  would  be  as  Kttfe 
araJlaMe  Us  the  eyb  without  light.  Even  in  the  partial  depri- 
▼atioff  of 'solitary  confinement,  the  mind  speedily  gives  way, 
althbiigh  ibr  a  trine'  it  can  support  itself  on  the  memory'  of  past 
imjDressions,  which  eominrue  to  fnrtrish  dbjects  of  interest  to  the 
fe^n^and'thotrghts.  Man^s  whole  mtnd  is  constituted  foi* 
social  tdationST' with  others,  as  itiuchaS  the  eye  is  for  light. 
Hope^  feir;^  Fov^,'j'o8tice,  and  every  embtibn  and  intellectual 
openitiori,  pretfAppo^and'dekl  with  other  peo]il6^d  emotions  and 
external  objects.  Benevolence  does  not  see  the  beggar  who 
exeitcf^  its  pity;  b^  a  sense  belonging  exclusively  to  itself,  al* 
tfanugh  it  ooutd  not' act  unless  the  irhpression  from  without 
W88'*made  upon  ft ;  because,  to  have  given  each  internal  facul- 
ty* an  itrnn^difite  conymunication  with  external  nature,  woul<} 
hare  been  to  fdlow  a  mohipKed  and  complicated  method, 
the' v*ty 'Opposite'  to  the  simplicity  and  harmony  which  cha- 
racterize'the  other  works  of  the  Divine  Being.  God  has  so 
ooiMhicted  theotle^s^^eof  sight,  as  to  serve  equally  for  al|  the 
faculties  of'  the*  iMitid;  whether  percieptive,  etnotional,  or  reflec- 
tiTi^.  Vbe'S^e  cH^ enlM)!^  tb^  pei*c^tive' powers  to  deterdine 
tbe^  d^,' fomr,  at^dcolbur,  of  anobj^t,  and  brings  it  into  rela- 
tioo  witH'B^nevolence,  with  Cautiousness,  with  Justice,  or  with 
Veneration.'  He  has  thus  avoided  the  necessity  of  giving  mul- 
tiplied orglins  of  ^^nto  to  every  internal  feeling,  while  he  has 
left  afH'of  these  equally  dependent  on  without,  as  the  eye  is  on 
light-  It  is  the  perceptive  powers  which  remember  and  retrace 
past  ]ittpresifon<,  and  to' remove  these  would  be  to  the  feelings 
wMit'taking  away  light  is  to  the  eye. 

With^ii^fference,  we  arfe  oMiged  to  say  that  Dr  Abercrombie 
aiitfUM  ^iftcbnataonsly  to  haVe  allowed  the  fear  of  materialism  to 
have  blinded  his  judgment,  in  considering  the  influence  of  the 
bnrin  bn' the  manifestations  of  the  internal  faculties,  otherwise 
he' would  never  have  maintained  their  dependence  to  be  limited 
only  to  their  relations  to  external  objects,  or  that  mental 
changes'  were  frequently  independent  of  the  condition  of  the 
bodily  frafitoe.  When  he  aflirms,  that,  "  in  the  most  peaceful 
staitqfeoeryc&rp(frealfun(ii(m,  passion,  remorse,  or  anguish^ 
mag  tid^r  ttiMn,  and  while  the  body  is  racked  hy  the  most 
friffhlf^  diseases,  the  mind  may  repose  in  tranqiiilltty  and 
hope^  (p.  94),  are  such  statements  characterized  by  that  strict 
accuracy  and  precision  which  philosophy  requires  ?  Is  it  lite* 
TaHy  correct  to  say,  that  passion,  remorse,  or  anguish,  may  rage 
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Within^  aiid  'the  corporeal  functions  coDtimie'  in  the  mtrnt  peace* 
fid  state?-  >  W^mldv  'for  iostanoe^  -  a»  actpiv  theiprofesstd  imita* 
to9'(of<kia(lui«)''bti<l^]d:a8a.8kiifikxi^Reatoriofupaitftt^  (Or  /re- 
mor^e^  if  he  were  to  present  himself  wftbi  t^  pladd  ajenand 
fisatQii^es^ritte'calm'bieethihgy  and  liegular  beating  of  iibe^heart, 
vhtoh  l9e<>the(signs'ofi  b  f^c^M  condttimii  of.  tlHaei canons 
bodilyi*  fiiQotionii?/  >.On  <  would'  that  rehiarse  tand.faamish  3of .  a 
man  who had<^isdag^d *U8j -be ireeei^ediasaincfl^ey .if* nevwene/to 
appbar  before^vn  «Wilhi  crreiT' xnadt  of'  aipeitefiU-  state- of  Ins 
hodilyufiinotKnis ^ "  Quitevthetirev^rse'bf  fiU>  thtso<.£vei^;oiie 
who  'hasthadS'the  nisfbrtuiie  xto  h^  ^ia  >i  passiony^  or\\to<^8ee'  it 
hi  ahoiherii'hnimbiJtooiijwell'thatf  bdidilyieacitement^rquiokaiid 
ahnool  teoarrtuld ve<  >  beatings  <  .of  •  the  htert^  \  barriad  bTcttthing, 
#ubfa«di<f0KUiveiEl4  a<<gtislbniagiieriy«yc^  iand>faIiiess'jof  theifCB- 
•ssb  ofilMe  hsad^i  are>  the  fiMire^aecdBipskBn(ienti!«f  Im^tpas- 
sion»-  litembrse^hd'angufdHv  in  lifcaoiaoaeiv^diBMrbAh^faQaUy 
fiinctidntf  ill  'a^eiiy>>f«nMicbabl^'<fegbeB';f  aadi,  m  noialt  cf  fact, 
dheart^  bf 'paimite md'Staitiar^  lurte-no  foaiklalWin  ndtukne^ 
if 'Ib^'pssrfons  arid<eriiotioiMiaf  nkhemrind  do  ootinecrAifl^nt^af- 
het  Ithe^iboflilfr  oTftans  andlfanetibna     EnreB'  Hope  aad  Eear 
are'Sd  Miaahtly  dBflusatidon  the^bodify  fudcsioo^.'that^  fas  a 
inkbtiddl  pbimaiaB^  t  Or  cAthnrahiqibie  >  nevier  ( Soc  « tntaient  ieses 
8i^>nf >tBialrcBklte.ii  > Thcf^^Mr- of i dying  is  weU knonmiQiact 
BOi'ihjiltisualj^ion' tfafef  bodilj:  franV,  LBS  aloitetr' tof  insnta 
^iji^renefiiof the Ihtal  result.' >'-   io^,i  :<-..<     r.>    >•:!,  .!•; -". -.-.. 
'.'  tlfil^  His  anxiety  tD'sUun'nntidriahstn)  oUr 'author  has  oer- 
'taisfly  ^neM»>lar'<sntthie  oppteite^n^tion^  as'iaha^Feineedless* 
ly  giveoiifhd'adi^beiltss'of  >mat^rialishf  a  s^entBiof  assbfiultiag  his 
owii>«Tibwaji -IBr  the  apprehension  ^hich^ he  Uiews<of|admiUmg 
the  necc^Sittjrtif'bodify  organs  I  to<  the  VHad^nnaoifestaiions^.ihe 
leikAes^l  i&M  sopposMt&t'a  fiittinastate^ofiefcisteBQe' /depends 
fdrttsiproof'On>the  substance toP which  mindistmade;  aitdthat, 
if^nssda  of  imaltet^,  St  eanMs<>ber<unni6rtaL /!  WhtvtmaitM€9u 
deAiU'of^'i^hSeA  ai  fkiure  stofte  to/ 'iHstsnte  tesUn  Attrlnoi  ihe 
digkieiPtonneiAon'  withi^-on  dm^hdanoponviA^ori^ 

of  what  the  inind' consist^,  or" that  te'tttimortalityibas(miy;k^ 
<Wence'tdi<t»«$s^nes'<aft"aHi  Xhe !  doctrine  of/ msnlsrasuisrac. 
tlon'and  lilfe>in  a'fbtiyrp  state  rests  on  revelatidn  aloncv  landiiDt 
on  the!  inherent' properties  of  ^iod  rand  thus < the  only  masbn 
that  (Ian  be*  given  for  it,  istfaejM  of  ani  Almighty  Graaton  If 
iube  'Hin  ^cm  will  to- eOntinfue  -our  existence  beyortd  -ehegrate, 
little'doe^  iti matter  to  His  power  of  what  we^arc  madrt;  ^and  if 
it^b^tiot  His  will^  littte,  Tery  litt)e5  yVnWtang  iliatsrial  avail  mi  in 
opposition  to  Him.  Whichever  way,thereft>re,  wd  Tiew'the 
subject,  >we  need  not  fmr  lo  ibll^  trudi  whersveb  it  nay  lead ; 
and  if  God  lias  ordained  mind  to  act  through  the  instrumen- 
tdli^  of  matter  in  all  ils  emotions  and  operations,  we  shall  be 
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etfer,  and  sballiappiAob  nioreiolQsely.toiIItin,>.by.attendioff  to 
the  fael^-<atid<fxe^ipg>ihij  with  >i)c«eFcncs>iaod:ifittfe|ni8ffloi)rr*>S»an 
l^  idiiit^iig^ffuloejeiiitff  Jlitf jekiibsttce,  <«ndi  ibUdwiogitr.tbeoi^  of 

OBriQ[WlifWk|S  flfoad#/'     l    j^:  frl    )i"^-.M|    «n    ""  )H     }i\    \i    ..vio 

t.Sr^Ablvcfai*bid  inbsMBlfy  >iad^^HeKpcfes«ta'>eiftentktt]n  ,the 

tiiieifofcssencfericf 'jnuidr  huD  ^HfttBrertliajrbotibijfiSBeii^l^jand 
?piag»veii  dmyjfae/dedKibivejaod^tentia^fbbal^ 
iieifoii)flt))iUititihe((I>eity  ftattiCstaMbh^/botonreea^titl  asdiour 
bod^  bi^Diziiliab^  theserponitsrftaw^tn^  r{^!pfr«nKrdrnilkiM^<to 
1ke>>g9tc^>yne9tkm{cf  iis'fiihiretfiBgi^^  ^.frhiaHniairieDtbua 
tmitu>v(pUtii»(«i6piedQGiilof^)evkl^de'Alti99e^^  &c. 

(Bii86it^  MoTfisi  Dr'iAJknxh)nibie'>8ibgitIar. milJiH()0tittamctet, 
SarHHkt  iiewjcdn^eyed  in^tt  /iajilh0liitakeit;:bflr  (Mbriafia^'tniofltiiils, 
aiflittbiiobepbcrs^fdiqiBtmthaiit^  aofjr  eneeptiottJ  ^WbV^  tbcn, 
duMNd'^cl  ife&vlitatraoeitl^^ 

nekfiNi  Jpetvfecn  iBMBii  miiMt  dbd>dK^aiiia«ti(|ii  jIs  ieffiicted)h  i.;We 
fllMlUftievev^be.ybiettonsoiine)  the>^'mel^(iDjateB]!i;.{b'Ui  .thtrorire 
]ial)ExAifo'Ci»ditbailof  ^i«it)hifliiieiica)ii^  ¥e«chM»f}oblerVa- 

tiobybaid  fet^Kfeliivvefrii  lx)Biid  to<iiiaket0uiiselvM  «kH)cuiiiitiM  Hitfli. 
.-•(Xltf  ollbomintobic^s  abfauffty^lki  avoid  ^mtteAafisriir  baa  M  hk^iin- 
eoR^oufdyiiBtoi jinolhen  mickppticiBridD  tiflacguineotl.  j  (Unahta^o 
andbrHtawdi  Ainv^  if  jpndb  i'^rdepBi^.dfdtft  on  ri£eiiio(£)ji TorgqM|»>for 
itsniaiBfiMmtioisj^e  heisg,/'  «an(  reMaid  th^  saiD9  ainidali  [thetin- 
oessant  change  of  particles  of  which  innj  body  i^x;(xiii|m«d»/j)e 
eonsiiferst'thBffeaUog  of-'i^entiKiifladtTidtotity  as* )a^ (proof f  thit  the 
«iltKbacM^>d)o^a)f ei;<  and  TeiBarabfd|8^  iikdcfeodQiitljifoC  the^dr- 
giQ^  1 ! f Sut^ tin 4he;first  placie^iibe riidpoBsibiKtr^) loi (tar  enplani- 
iagiariyiplBoeesetf  nitilrffl  fs/aipnoof  o^jr  ofiotttfflimitedrfxiiifars) 
'iuidi«M)li>ofithe.ipredaft(ifta8lf  beii^ managed  >citWAirHb)On  villh* 
:oiit]tlieipartkifn'tioniof^tbe.OD^an$i;riaild«rm;lbe  iktfxti  Dr  Aher- 
obibbie.eWrloekirthe  lao^y/ ^at  )aiiinifali  p^oaiVe^.nmciiiber, 
aadtkpparaiHy  baietheiioonsdoiattness  of  ^i«g,<the  aimer  ani- 
itadl^thnAighmit  ibloHlgslife',\naOHilhalaitdl|)gvthafc\theyuUDdergo 
thtt''Mme*ebai}f(e»^o£«orpcn!itel  cfUBfMsi 

neniifyibeiaved  jwttto'ii^B  aAf  .thinUagipmci^^  apaft\iVpni 
ifaciisoffliiniaatiotijnifio^atv'Unkss  beicao-shaw^  tbdt  ihi^  fael- 
]ag:i«fi  ideMtityti varies  arith  (their  d6inpoQei»t>-parocleB,ior)*^at 
th?3rr»havir*Ji  ^thinkui^  ptnneipie  ^independent  lof/llh^p.. bodily 
ftane/  ifaii  forraeri  af gumebt^  las  to  bmoiV  leoi^ovantes  bctng  in* 
dependciit  ofi;oor^nrali  conditiong^  mtiBt  of  "iiedeautyi.fail. 
WqeMbBlifi<we<feidoptttfae)pinncip]ff»  that  ifi  sig[«afi€»  nothing  aa 
totiis  fiAoPc  mslenoeinahitt  ooDstitiiflek  the  .niiiid  of  nfao^tand 
that  (it  is  recalled'  ifito^life^by  ibei  TviUqfOod  alU»teri^  we^once 
a  broad  hue  d^idistincatiott  between  matfand  aniHiab  (aiaee<we  are 
■Dwba«  told  that 'God  wflled  the  lowerammiJa.to  have  .eternal 

*  The  subject  of  MaterUliafm,  and  tlie  above  views,  were  amply  discussed 
in  gor  first  Number  eight  /ears  ago,  and  they  have  been  found  unanswer^ 
able. 
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Hfe) ;  and  treare  left  io  pnrsviein  safety  and  confidence  the  path 

of  knowlwlg»^rfid  Dpenio  lis,*  without  ally  feAr  of  its  leading  us 

astray fmitt'ihetfdiHiraiti  of  Tnith,— ithe  onfei  atid  infV'trtite  God. 

Btr^ry  day;  iddel?d,'fOTtiishesf  n^w  probft'of  tH^  crfoV  we  com- 

thiftteJ  thtt' <€^llng' W  l9e»4onflll  identity  =  tod' {Hitiely  6f  a  niental 
nature  to  be  in  any  ^irtty  dt'peridetjt  on  orgdriizJaftibti;  and  regards 
the*«onstent'H*attg^^untoSont bythef wgai^J^tfd  the  yilgleness 
of  Ihd'fteling^  a^incftftipbtiWe;-  bedauie  he  ciiirtiot'utidfrbitfrid  how 
the'particlesof  to^driy  txmiinamcate  the  ciohscibU^ti^si^td'thb'par. 
ticWs'b^ttf-mon^^w.  -  We<k)  fiotpr^«.»irid  to* explain  tW^ mode  or 
roanner-iri  wHidh'lhis  is  donfe  any  more  thati  'o6t  airth^t;'  but 
when  <  We  iobk' into  his  own  book>  and  thlei-^iirid  casds  nili-^ate!l» 
in  whi^hnhe 'sm*  of "pi^l-soAal  identity  wa^  lo6t,  and  ^  illiich 
theiptttl^l'b^Jte^^'hiinself  to  be  ctnotk^persdn^  b^  kti*anihial, 
or^venithS'Di^liy'hitfiielf,  •^etnaihtiain 'tnatthestdemdngti^te 
that  the^fe^ihg'^-^Ti^fsonal  identify  is  infltien^  "byWgihIc 
oondflfetis;-  a*fd'rhflt'/thei*eforc',  thf  phildsophy'bf  its  bjieratlon 
caffAOt  bt  cbnsldtrcd  complete;  or  gerreraFfn/el-eiic^^'be  detiticed 
frotfi'iti!'Utyl<dfes'thef«h5ef  organic' influences,  and  the^r  Wws,  be 
tak€tt>itit6«a^coanff'atthfe  sarHfe  tlttife:  That  this  affedtion  6f  per- 
sonaii  id0*itiry  S^  t»6t  piirtty  weritali,  but  is'  affected  by  bodily 
caus^'i^  prdyttl  by'ir4'c<>hri^xten  with  -borpbr^al  disease,  ftnd 
by  lis  dtBdoftearbnee*  wheti  the  disease  is  Yettibted.      ^  ^     *  '  ' 

Ur«ier  tne  "b^ilid  of  Somnan^bUlism;  iti(d^,  Dr  Abtt-ci'bttibie 
relates  teeVtt^l  ttittst  Jnter^tiftg  cases  of  whit  is  ik-i^fcnedusly 
called  double  conschfa^ni^s^  *m  Which  the  patietit  ttvc's  iii  jt^o 
differenlatid'all^ttyafe  states,  fbrgtttiftg,  in  thbotteV'^v^rV  tJiing 
whidi'taheifpfecfe  in  tli^'Otb^r;  arid,  t^tever^iL,  l-eccjllerfing  in 
theon^^very'rhirtg  which  Wok  pi  Jced\irin^  th^  jpetidd  coW 
spoiidittgnb  it^^lf.  -A  young' fedy,*»tif' art' ^"ttriik'bf'somfto^ 
lency^-  Ibkid  t*ai  ^he^  had  'lost-^eiy  kind'  of  acJHdiri^  'know- 
ledge.-' Shie  began'  to  study  fVoW  ^be  1t>e^nAirig^;  ^lid 'soifife 
months  afterWaWliJj,  oti  awakieniAg'  frcfm '  a  secbrid  atVa(ik,'%iina 
that  she'tiad'tejfained^aU  she  formw^y  knew,  btit' had  Viok  the 
slighteist  recollection  of  any  thing  Which  had  hapj^ened'  iti  the 
intertaU  •  She'  then  had  a  third  attack,  which  left  her  ^ih  the 
same  state  W  \he  first- had  done ;  and  ^tibsequcritly  a  fourth, 
whieh  Jeft  b«-Te»tc»iedMro  the  condition  in  iihicKth^  ^oc^ond  had 
left  hen '  In  Ihcf  one  «ttf te, ' sh^'  "trtiifortnly  ye6bl lect<'d ■  ril  1  li'er  ori- 
ginal knowledge  V  itt  th^'othlfi^,  bnly  thit  ik'qtiired  aftei*  the  first 
attack:  W^ha^  lately 'heard  the  histot'y  bf  ahoth'^rVyas^'^some. 
what  of  the'sam*  kiny,'in  wWch;' after  a'  very  long  fit  of  som- 
nolendy,"a  ladyawoke  uftteriy  uncorrici6tjs'  of  ev^ry' preceding 
occurrenCfe^  of  the'wae  or  nature  bf  language,  and  of  the  fea- 
tures of  her  frifends,  attd'tftterly  forgetful' that  she  had  ever  seen 
her  husband  before.  She  is  now  learning  every  thing  like  a 
ehild.— In  these  singular  cases,  the  disturbance  or  interruption 
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of  ocmunaed  coo^ioufpeiss  is  evi<jl^tly^  o^Rrlng  toia  bodily  affec- 
tion ;  atid;it'jth^  coDj^itiop  of  the  bgd/yr  ih>i4(exeiK48eB.aiii  import- 
ant  i^flu^ce  at  w^  pqint  pf .  the.  ecfrie^ .  iliU:aUogetbV(»(tiphilo- 
8oplf^ca(  t9,  ^in^fMn.  (that  it  «;c?m^&'mne{at  tinotbiir>  nSleep, 
inde^«^u^nenf^  theooij^sciwsnepsiof  i^eiHity,  .a»idf.it4s  avow- 
edly.  i^.^Uy  aff(^ppn«  lu  very  i^mlmmy  preYedV»oui''attA«h. 
log  due,  iippori:^iH:e  to  it»  effecU  ca  the  iQind.  i  -  ..<,..  .*. 
Xn  |?pf)B/)ng  so  minutely  into- the  above' diecuseioiii-  w^^need 
hard^y.lif^y  thaf  i^,is,  the  sjj^pjje  respect,  we -entertajn  foR  (Ehr 
Abejx:f)i^mVi9>.  3i|periority  of  ii>teU?ct>  ^eataeqOireiilerits^Tex- 
tei^siv(^,  exppriepwy  wdi  (Je«ervedly  i]pg{T'i^putatiBn»-;Wihikth^ha8 
led.^Ms  tp,,wil^w attei^tioa. to. the  oversight  ^thiohthe  hltsrcom- 
in9ttejX.;p^Jip^^jEDtpiiig  n^pfe.^arefuUf  iiitq  4|)|e, ,epn9{deratioii  lof 
the.  ia^uepce  oif  the  p^g^iz^^vu  pn  the  m^tntal  £M«ctians jdwfiwg 
healtlir.  !l;J^d,we,npt  rateU  vei^y  highly  hi$fauthiE>ridyr)ft(^^,ireight 
witli.  .the  pM^lic^  we  shoyild.  never  have  t^^  iheftrtqaible'/Ve. 
have  done  lo  show  how  exteuaiveiy  his  omipstion  enfJaBgeHs  tbe 
solidity  of  his  .own.  superst^uoture.  Convinoedas  weafe^by 
a  supe^abun4<^pce  of  evidence,  tliat  the  philosophy -of  the  inlieiu 
lec(ual.and  xnoral  powers  can  be  a4;taUied  only  by  jiiYe9tiaaU«g 
the  operations  md  laws  qf  qind  in  .connexioivnilh:  iterpodily 
organs^;  a^d  itnat  «verj  a^t^pt  rinade  on  any  aiiher  p^piple  mmt 
do  harin^  intwUli^rawipg  ftUentiw^ftom  rtetr/Ue  pa^h  /^f  inqwiiry, 
it  becotnes  a  poktive  jfxqr^  di^ty  ip  m^  fOj^s^po^fH^  d(efeclfe,^nd 

to  w^jn,  ^i^j^eafHr  agaiu^t  bQing,j|?idpd.by  m  l?^,i;*^f>)i^'>lftpK- 
catiop  of  principles  in  themselves  incpntestably  tirueg  ^nd-of  gVfisIt 
importance  ^o  tne  cooductiiq^  o£  inMestigationv  '  ; ' .  >  I  . " 
The  informed  phrenplogtst  is  well  aware  that  the  deleeMTe 
have  pointed  out  in  Dr  Aoercrombie^s  work  k  not  of  4  trivial 
natuiv,  ^nd  it  will  not.  be  difficult  to  make  even  the  •uopHreno- 
logioieil  rei^der  understand  its  importance.  >  The  aAjtfhor^&^edtion 
OD  Memory,  for  e^^ample^  abounds  in  excellent  facte  and  reason- 
ing, anc(  is  marked  by  a  loiue  of  truth  and.  a  lil)eral'  spirit  of  in- 
quiry ;.and  yet  its  results  are  very  imper&^ct*  from,  hk  oiverl4)ok. 
ingthe  influence  of  the  corpqreat  orgamization*  He  8(tat0s,  in 
the  putset,  that  ^*  there  seem  to  bi^  orig'mal  d'sffiirmc^s^in'^p 
powi^r  of  memory  ^scm^  individuals  being  reivmrhabl^}f'or  f'tektn" 
tive  men^Q^s  though  not  otherwise  distinguished  byih^rint/fU 
kctuatendawmn^ts^  p.  97 ;  snd,  as  instances^  he  speaks  of  one 
person,  being  able,  to  repeat  a  long  disoourse  after  hearing'  it 
once)  pt.  another  beipg  able  to  repeat  the  contents  of  .a  news- 
paper, and  so  qp^  where  the  understanding  was  otbfrwitve  defeq. 
tive.  IJe  then,  refers  to  IocqI  memory,  arad  to  that  fouadied  on 
analof^esl  ^nd  admits  that  the  one  may  be  possessed  withoi|t)the 
other,  Th^  nj;^facts^  and  therefore  a  solid  ground  for  inquiry. 
The 'first  question  that  presents  itself,  on  conteuipltttipg  them, 
is  naturally,  *^  what  are  the  circumstances  or  conditions  on  which 
these  differences  depend ;  can  we  ascertain  them  ?^    On  having 
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recourse  to  further  observation)  and  oomparing^  the  ooDdition  of 
the  brain  or  iirffan^of'mind- hi  those  who'Bie  distinguished  for 
the  ^UxjQMCj;^  of  any  pttrtiouiar  1  xneihory  i  and 'in  chose -who  are 
def€toti¥«itt>lbe'siEiitie^kind''Of  memory  ^  m^  petcm^^  i^fnarkable 
dii&vensoi|tbf  ttoidiipAM>M  'in  fxirtionsi  ef^theibvaiii^ 'invanably 
corvespbccAiinig, '  M  )otbe^  drecninstances  tbeing^'cqwa^^  \o  the- de* 
gree  of 'tpowter  (kifisessed  ^latld  w^-  dbserbei  tbatpne-part'of  •  the 
braiilisi larger  kk^lhosetwho  have'tbe'greal^tf^M'ineitiory  ;  an- 
other in  those|Wti6'  Iiave >the  i6talitt\exnt»y\'W  thiMi'^  thbse^who 
excel  In  retnedib^ing^Mbalo^es;-  ti«fobmh;iiii'tbo^  wtio^xcel  in 
musioal!  iifealolryv  ahid  >8a  ati.  ThW;  then,  are  iadditkina),/Sicl# 
bearing  dfr0^tb^<oi>  'the  •  ^NMntajpisiue;  -and'  therefore  tpoKitively 
essendai  M^\k0ittq\mr  into  the ilows-^  t!bAji»ryi  Ittst^adj' how- 
e v«r;  i  of^  oKiiibedibg  \w  the  leniitnifilation  ^  b^  'thik  mostj  diredt  «nd 
phiiosophickl  wfty^i'aiiid  'idi^  ihu9  ibuildingl^btsifiiipe^  on 

/acis^  as  vt  i»  tbei 'cAftj^et  of  his  bfnoki'tb  ^ecDHrniend^  'Dr  Aher- 
crombie^ihHrly  says;  ^^)  Tbe  fadts^  now  'referped'to  ave  vuUters 
^curiorii^onhfi '-  The^^pmits  of  realintc^eeiC}  and>praetica)ini^ 
portande  ini^ttgabd'  16  tn^moryy  iiesp^pt  trhtf.  maniWr  in  wfaiob  i^  ig 
vffiu<moediiyU^i¥^llB€tmd'hdMi»i0f^  and  the 

princtples'on  whidh'itftbay^be^itiproi^iH  <Tfaese  ^pe'ivferriMe 
chiefly  to  tMR0>hiead8^  viz;  Ari<£i9TTo>vi  anld  AiitfoitAriiMi'C'  p;  99« 

NqW)  it  (is  manifest  chat  the  exaihiihAtipii^ciPtfae'fact^' tjiusr  dis^ 
missed  as  matters  of  curiosity  only,  really  ooiiBtituCe>the  anoat 
important?  pan  at  Mh^itiqunj ;  ^^aind  lbait'ane}dplaMtion  of '  the 
conditiari9ioii  which  tfaey(d0]pend)  sbd^of  th^  laWs  which  thus 
limit :«hemc«n(>py  to  ekMses^atohjefttBi  is^the  i^niy  posstfaleadode 
by  vdiicll'Sr  AbeliciK>inbie%  subsbqtteM  pirbbtetaorthe<  Influence 
of  idteneottiUi<b4ibilS4nmii9e'Soiyed.  FwexanrpUv  nvefidd  that 
it  isaa  inteUeetual  habitof 'A  ti>'il90oU«c»(every*word  of  apoem 
or  disboidl^  ^ich  he  'liais>heaf d  onoe^  ^and.  ef  ^  B  •  to'Tdmembor 
that appearahoe  of  evcnry  -plaocf  be hk»  tavek^ieew^'  but  tMt  A<  jfan*. 
not  reoftlleotplac^  nenri'B  words;  '^h^  reai<}ue6tion'lbeh<)omea 
to  be,  W4|al(caiMaes  tbiS'd!iffieireiite^b€N;ween  'A'and>B?'  ^Ttusay 
it  is  8  peeiiiiar  ultellecfua)  'habit,  <li&  to 'say  noibing  hiore  than 
that  each  ba^bad the  power,'' and  has  ebcerdveditifronv the  be- 
ginning!  ;><andacoordin|^ly  the  auvhbr -admits  it  tO'be'^  origiaaJ,^ 
or«  part,  of  their  titonsutiitiini.  The'faabit^then^  being  the  con- 
sequeneo  iof>  Itheiprevioits  possessifon  'of -Iha'power^  we  •ai^  driven 
back'<|o4be>coadiitona  tender;  which  thc^  p6wer<  manifests  itself; 
and^Hesei  ai«,-aa  we  haVe  •said,>  oeitlatd  sciateV  of  ithe<  organ- of 
mindt whittb  >those>  deflorent  in  the  pty^hr  do  not » presHit^ '  This 
is  tangifate^Kiulid^ -and  eattnoi  beevaded^  ■ ' 

Again^ii^^  traeasory,"^' says  Dr -Abeiia*ombiei,  ^^is^'miaeh  in- 
flueaceii  by)  AVTirMTlow ."^  'This  >iS'  mosttixie;  -bdton  what 
does  the  powev  op  attention  depend'?  •  AtWsntopiiirtd  the  world, 
but  what  supports  Atlas  ?  One  person  can  oerote  his  whole 
attention,  with  ease  and  pleasure,  to  a  mathematical  proposition, 
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and  yet  fail  to  keep  it  alive  for  five  mioute&to  a. process  of  ab- 
stract Doetapbysical  argument-.  AncMthecmaj.deUgfat  in  opDcen- 
tratin^  his  attentiiviifoi:  dayditie^then  on  itbp  prootictiQnsiQf^the 
musiciany  the  poet>  and  •ibe.seulpUWy^andiyet.foil'to^krGNaia^mdJt 
to  a  sknpleiaritlMQieticdlrcaicuIattoBt^i  On  wImiIjIo  tbclae  difGg^rgfie^ 
depend^  tEstdb^m^jr'xnake.  tbe-rtrongesljefiortito.aikjAjt'to^iibe 
uncongeqiaL^'SiibjeQtki  and.  yet. his  Mtentibo-^aodpi  Hio^ite  of 
himself..  .vPr,Abe«tfQinbie  TQa0lviw;.theiwhokriiili0r  ih^isffi^tiof 
previous*  hahiAstaod:  purayuAta  (inbUt^  theoticoinfssi  th^/q«eiYfi  'Whati 
IS  necessary  t  for  ibffcniflgiai.hflkbit  P  iW^t^.k^^J?nM:.h9fim^)X  W^ 
stances  10  which. ;e^fty.conceivab)einiovi»e  •cotaaJbaped  itoindMoesa 
son  lo.ttoifi  hiibiBiAitheKs  footstqi^,««Ad[to<be«onvBihi9i9lJce^$SQr. 
in  busin^s#ia(sd  imwhitth  ftbe.^n>,hasi.peva«ivf)rfid>(f9n>yeiil»iin 
trying  to  atoqiiinsi  the  ihsliitiofjhkin^  it ;:  iaod  j^^wh^rdba^ed 
from  theses  oas.tfiiaicd :  f mn .  bis  mow  ibabit oal^n^od^^  OC  Iif<^(  mih 
avewoo  a^  dii^uslitand  fqllQiiKed  aidiffi^rffntiifiui^Uilti  in.whioh 
he  had  nofffevioiuisiei4perien€e»''bnt  ia'iwbicbV/AexiQPlbdessy  lie 
has  speedily  le^eelled^/bfQailjiei  ih^ <}n9mipsM^  ^^(^QQiii^iakistP 
his  naluffcj)/  :wbik^  limaMeiBpiing,  tp  foRfOiA  babiti^;  nEkd'i&rtv^ 
kind,  be; coUld\\nQviEXvfixi:hi^«U£ii)tiMvU{)on\wbfit)b^ 
In  sueb;e8seB,iobiier!iationl jshowfiftfbatjc^n^bral  idJ£S»renoes'^c|e-iOK 
variably  conBeeied.iii^k  Um^  dinepept  |)0wer8pf)jaiMa«i^iis  ,inA 
oQosequeatl)it  iitiI^O(Wkd0e<(9£[tbesdb€K^QW     essmiial  loiih^/phi- 

Every  aQcti0aio£lhet;^b  bfifore  ^iifi^ttbe  tabeAMpiuiithe 
same  wa]&^(aadithig(  deficiendynbe  s^^anjtdip^ntaifeitlie  w<bQle4.bul 
it  is  iHUiebtdsajry  Jto.lengtbeu^ttr.detafl^.  Jt^is  M9it}iiipjiin>ivei  barre 
felt  oonipdleditQ>gojM  faf  aa  >wf^  bahret  doMsib^ttii^uiA  pit>fior£ioa 
to  DhAbirci»iobiei'a»emi«etice  aad/a«ith^mlf^a{rQgtiM(foi>>tFuth, 
for  tbe.intereBta>oi^/M^a9#liaodtQf]  tjieihurxian  raocyiitulfa  sense 
of  jubiioQ*toward4  tbe  giii»t4iMove«ei«ioC:f  bileeiQlclgyii'firsGslL 
andSporsheiiov^bosejlaboAirsibai^a  b(9ehitbiit/ovi?rI«Qkedi>(nad« 
the.dMtyiifiqperotiye^  amdit^iwiU  give.us;pi«wer&pi^kfuoe!^uld 
the  taWdted  aid»an)iabieiautibar-i||iefVMairdsiUkeMpilhc^qti^tion, 
and,iil|yj6w^^^..eilhef  oonvinceihi^.ai^n  jAidgmient^  onshow,  that 
we  have  .been  io^etoor*  >in  the  mean,  timeti  w/9<  ane  glad  tovssajr, 
that^  aQl,«itbstat)ding  the  rdefiffieaoies.  'i^e/b^/v^ ipoiisitiGl .  eut^ .  4he 
work  before  >us<  present^  ai  gfeiull  deal  lof  {iaforniaitiQQ^i  'and  t  m^r^ 
curious  afidintcrfiB(ing;fa0ts  wbieb  hay<»f:oim/uiid»!theaufthoc'p 
ownobserratioiiiiand. wbicbitfarowiUght:  upooinianyf/af  itherf^* 
nomena^  mind. «  With  histapplicAtion-olV.Hhejrules.ofi.pliilQso-. 
pbical  invesligat^onirta.medieal  saience^i^wi^  t^Qi^e)! particularly, 
pleased  It  displays  throttgbout  an.a^isteneH^jQ^.olMenvBtion^ 
and  a  OEUxlioua  soundness  oi  jtidgmenti/  which  oiwsnot  fail. to. inu 
press  his  readers.  iTheie  ia  also  much  eseeileni  \  matteo  in  tjba 
Lot  part,  in  whioh  I>r  Aber/srombieogsi^dei^^  ihe  qualities  and  ac* 
qtnrements  which  constitute a.weli  regulated  mind;  and  we  know 
mat  the  practical  suggestions  there  made  for  the  improvement  of 
the  mind  are  calculated  to  act  beneficially  on  the  rational  rear^'^*- 
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to  observe  accurately,  requires  a  degree^of  intelligenoe  and  acute* 
ness,  a  freedom  fmm  pn^udice,'  and  a  patience  of  investigation, 
which  can  befbund  united  only  ib  a  mind  c6n&;lan%  alive  to  the 
influence  of  seneral  laws,'  and  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  eveiy  dif- 
ficulty atrfw'cvety 'anoriiafty  tt5f  theif  origin  itl  sonie  prevfbusly 
unperceived  cotdJtibtl  aflRMing  l)ie  prddudSoi^  of  tKie  e^pec^ted 
result '  SbVtMtl;  if  'W^'takb  it  for  granted  tfakt  he  who  cotifines 
himself 'td  iitkipkibbs^Mitioti,  wBl'be  the  tnost  succ^ful  in  the 
collection' of  trudt-worAy*facts,  and  in  the  discovery  of  !tnportatat 
natur^' truths,'  we  'shdl  inAdlibiy  fidl  into  error/  So  prone,  in 
fact,  is'tb^fctiiton'talnti*  tt^^gb'  back  ib  Jjrihdples,-  that  scarcely 
any  thing  can'bb  Arfd^Vw^v?ftoiit'som6'Tidkti6n  to  general 
laws^  or  tb  aMe'dthef  hetfet  kti6yhi  jphenomena  ^ugg^ting  it- 
self  i  antf; in  tM* Wiyjaa^iAsB^h  alcdtely  remarked ^ Jbr  Cul- 
len,  (C'the^'AriplMii^ative  bf  a  (^te  iQmb^  always  inVolVes 
some  the6H^,^  and'ptir  fficde  of  db^rVtttion  being  thus  insend- 
bly  aifcAcd  by  our  ptettolrs-view^'  it  'becomes  a  point  of  primary 
consequents  that  th^se  should  be  correct;  *^c|,  accordingly,  liy- 
pcfthettesd'^ffotitins  arefbtttid  tp^reva(il  and  to  satisfy  the  miiid, 
ID  ^icktt  pfopbvQdkk  as  th^  IntieUMutel  potrets  are  Weak,  atld  edu- 
catiM  attd  ktlofwiddge'  are'  iilcbmblete ;  and  well  bas  it  been  said 
by  tte^lttn^'ht^dior,  that,  in  this  state;  *'  iii  What  is  commonly 
caUed^eki)(te^riM,*Wid  Have  only  a  h:ile  transferred  from  a  case 
imperfectly  kfaowii,  td'^iie'  of  which  we  are  equaliy  ignorant. 
Hence  Aat  moi^  firtit^  source  of  error,  the  ^^plymg  deduc- 
tions drawn  from  the  result  of  one  case  to  another  case,  the  cir- 
cumstances bf  whi^  are  tiot pi^ediieiy  'ib&xfilarJ  '  Without  princU 
ples'dad^icMf^fim'ahtiRfHm''^  a  useless 

In  m«^iMVi>«rfmps,'mt)fe'ihaii'iii  oih^r  department  of 
Mefiee;'a'  ktio^led^  0f,^nd'ti^i^efice'to'^rlhciples,  wbei'ever 
practkrf)le;  is'infdilTOn^le,  fbt  litMiere  dbe^  tfr^  mere  sequence 
of  eretd^iihepdsf^hoctTMprdpiei^hod'Xr^^  of  argumeht/so 
(rftetilead%ito^er)^r: 'EveSid  the'iimj^est  act  of  ^he  anim&l  sys- 
tem,  a  cdkribhMtidn:  <yf  dtlisMahd  dtfcumktkd<i^  is  at^  Work,  the 
failuy^ br  'on^ bf  •  *#faidi,  hi  it^f  'a|)p^emly  InBittiificant;  may 
vitiate  tht  eBpiM;ed' testllt,  and  if  ihi^  Vtntd'of  error'  bef  not 
guarded  agaluM  tj^soutid  cKt^ting  pHnc^les,'  ihe  inferences  de- 
duoed'iMy  haiM^  td be ^t'dhr^tvaria)ice\nth  the  truth;  and 
it  is'  in  «he  baHittal' watching  and  Just  appf^ciiation  6t  ^  colla- 
teral cbndkicin9and'dififeiMces;tba^obsAerVer  i^ho  is  acquaint- 
ed ^b,  laid  aiets  titider  th\B  directmn  of,  established  principles, 
shews  hi»'miperk]iritf  ai^t  bae  wh6  phoc^s  without  any  such 
guidabee.  ^  Tht  formcirnot  otily^  collects  facts  for  his  basis,  but 
he  b  more  scrttp^cHtt  in  subjecting  theti  to  examination  biefore 

*  Cull«i*s  MS.  Lectures,  quoted  by  Maccullocbi  lib.  dt.  p.  21. 
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same  time,  so  as  to  make  the  motion  somewhat  diagonal,  but  this 
motion  never  brought  the  head  nearly  so  far  forward  as  in  the  na^- 
tural  position.  When  roused  by  }ot|(i  or  repeated  questions  he 
answered  iroperfectiy,  but  to  the  point,  and  frecjuently  mutter- 
ed "  hunger,  hun^r^  hungej",  ii;'s.  Uung^r^^  y^^^^ressions 
were  almost  invariably  fouowed  by  a  peculiar  motion  of  the 
mouth,  as  if  he  were  sucking  and  moving  to  and  fro^  something 
enclosed 'iil4t.<'  Th^  lrp8?iv€!fe  pt^cytruded^fbrwahlkf  '  He  could 
now  eat  but  little  when  food  was  g^ven  to  him.  To  ascertain 
the  exact  seat  of  the  pain  in  his  ear,  I  asked  where  it  wa^,  but 
could  not  induce  him  to  raise  his  hand  to  the  spot,  though  be 
said  in  )iis  e^^.  1  >then  tombed  th«  headim«te<&^tdy  afnyVe  tbe 
tenipdml  probess'of  (he  2yg<imBtic  arah^  aikihe  toid  n'ltais  theto. 
On  touching'  tbei  mastoid' process,  and  aiskinj^  if  thi^  pmU'Was 
there  alsD^  he  repli^  tio^^  but  em  applying  niy  finger 'abontlsn 
inch  beloir  the  sitoatioll  fir^t^  touchea,  hi  «aid'lr>^at^'ihere'tdo. 
This  shewed  the  Wd  Hmit^to  the  lo^li<l^i(if 'Alittt^titiveness. 
Ao  hoitr^aftti^ward^  he  feU^asl^,  add  slept  nekrl-y  hbf jnet^n  hdiirs, 
with  the  intepmiftsieii  df  M  lk>4ir.  ^  Fp€fm><ehis^  penNl  he  gr&duidty 
improved,  and  at  the  end  of  a  ftMrtmght  WaS^difianissed.  The 
day  before  dismi^I,  I>  afi^k^d  if  he  fd«  akiy  p^iny  a!nd  he  imme- 
diately loUdied  the  irfght  Mb  of  hia  fap^ady  Iglikitiy  in-  the  ^itiia- 
^on'befotft  metukmi,  <3tnd  8aiid>lbat^h«Bti|iio<H»isioMal}yfdt  pain 
there,  bolt  HQt  always.  He  also  ^d  thatbeyhttd' Hngingin 
hisf  ear  k>lr^hal  4Ad^,  and  at  tinves  m,w  <^i  somkhhigj  dkrk,^^  that 
was  nM'^bcclud^  t^  l^iii^  bi£riie«es,!Jaiid'whi6b  ffdlditedbhn 
at  n^hl'4iiid«r^h6'4)ed^;h)th<M|  witRiwbldi  he  cty^tel^^his^head 
to  get  awivic'fiiGfm  tt:  A  bMstter  had  been  <apf>lied  'W  his  *h«ad 
the  •  day  ^idW  adiAiattoiii  aild  ti»e  *  bllcrlered  >  surftie^  ^tts#eritig 
to  th&  dght<letn|loral  fMSaf>uk«fatM,M«ltidiMrA6(«bdfoedy  hl^aled 
at  tt^  ^^piMitiM  df  the^fortmizbl.  t  >  Q)hei  «&tMial  iednfigytratioft 
iodUk:&ted  a  brge'  but  liot  i^emari&d^le'dev^lopmgfit^itf' Alimenliv^ 
ness,  #fth  a4mt'iiitiderat0iMiterior'l<ib^«f  the  brauk  '•''What^his 
lunudapp^tetkid  heen  I'baVe  tm sucMded  in'Iebtmiigl  ^^ 

The  al)oV6  ^€  subh  of  <the  ^rti^Iatft  cf  ^  thid  ea^  ks  ^^e^tned 
jnost  iniportliiitto'be^lated^  >  The  ^epileptic-attacks',  the  de^ 
hriufs'imd  ydcoherene^;  the  loeal  pain^  'aiid  tly^  ^thognonionic 
sytiSptotii9'*e^riii^iwtbe«pbsitibn  at)d'<{ieciiHar'im^an  af  the 
heac^  att^teildto  establidi  the  e&iiitenoe  ^  -dirta^^nthc^'h^ad, 
and  tftob  in^ba«  particular  partjpf  it  where<  phmiolt^stft  bftVte  sup. 
posed  die-^i^gda  of  AH.tnentivenesa'to  t>e«fiintttod. ''  Nor  was 
any  cooa/phaMnmie  of  pain  in  the  stomachy '  or' ^se^ere,  till 
three  days'  iifter  adm»sion  into  the  hospital^'  when  slight  pain 
was  ftll  M  th^  right  side. 

It  has  been  o^eeted  to  phrenolo^sts  that  their  physiologi- 
cal views  derive  Httle'  oonirmation  from  pathology ;  'but  the 
case  here  given  may  furnish  an  instructive,  nay  almost  a  satin- 
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indeed,  are  so  weQ  calculated  to  disarm  prejudice  and  reooanKeUd 
inquiry,  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  subjoin  what  be  says.     In 
alluding  to  a  singular  inexjuAlitiyrfOf  uod^standing  which  gives 
rise  to  indecision  of  character,  Dr  Conolly  adds,  in  a  note : 
*^  Tfais  is  n9t  rtiie  oniy  yairi^y  of  cb^uv^i^r,^  whieb.U  may  oc- 
cur to  some  of  my  readers  that  the  phrenqliogical  system  .anTords 
the  best  apparent  explanation.     The  facts  alluded  to  in  t?ie  text^ 
fnanyojtne  p%en6fnehd  of  disea^e^  and'Tnn  6A8£)iy!ATt6i^  ov 
ALL  MANKIND,  Seem  to  me  to  prove  that  the  first  principles  of 
Fhrendlogy  are  founded  in  Nature.    On  these,  it  is  very  pro- 
bable  thatasatty  fmMM  and  errors  nu^y  have  \^»m  biMlt^;  but 
now  that  anatomy  and  physiolagy  bi^ye  together  penetrated  so 
far  into'the  separateneie  of  structure  and  functjyoo9  of  the  nerves, 
of  the  spiiuil  marrorw,  andeyea  oi  ceritaia  portjoi»»pf  the  cerebral 
masff,  I caidh^eeenoihing  which  merits  dke  praise  qfie'mg pfiiloso^ 
phical  in  ilte,  real  m,  cffecUd  cotiUempt  pressed  by  so-  many  ana* 
iomis^.and^'fhysiol^i^iSiJbr  a  samice  which,  howiever  imper^ 
fect^'  liaafor  its  object  the  demonstration  that  for  oth^  fuocUons, 
the  existcflm  0£  \rliieh  noneroan  deny,  there  are^further  separar 
tionaandidi^tHiqtiffna  o£  hitherto  uneixplain^d  portions  of  nervoua 
matter  ^.'^    What  a  contrast  between  the  philosophic  candour 
of  sucbrBenmmemis^  and  fthe  unprorU^y  critifi«m  of  another  justly 
celebrated  Pxiofessoc  of  tbe  6ame  univer^ty^  who,  iu  bis  late  work 
on  the  NeEvouSf  Systetat  (p^  S33),  is  pleased  to  affirm,  thax  "  the 
most  exMavagant  dc^tavture  from  all  the  l$gitimat€  mode^  of  rea- 
soni^g,  although  still  under  the  colour  of  anato^)ical  observatiop, 
is  the  system  of  DrGall.^    And  yet  so  irreristible  is  the.  force 
of  truth  to  unMc^ioed  minds,  that  notwithstanding  the  wei^rht 
of  the  Professors  .weU>«araed  DepiMation,  ^nd  the  pfUural  inSu^ 
ence«aMKised  by  a  Rented  Taaiib^  over  the  minds  of  hi^pu*. 
pila,in«nforciQg>bi3  0:wn  opinions^  and  retarding  the  progress  of 
those  which ihe. combats,  bc^  haa.actuaUy  to  complain  or  tm  «<  po^ 
puburity"^  of  the  phrenological  doctrine^. and  of  the  difficulty  he 
nas  fell^  *^  4urin|r  tbfir  successive  importations,)  to  keep  his  piVf 
pils  to  theemmj^es  «f  *  our  own  great  cpuntrymen,""  and,  to  the 
oompletbn^Qf  the  struclure,  ^^  commenced  on  the  laboui:s  <^.tbe 
Monroa  and  Hunlars^  and  which  the  undeserved  popularity  of 
the  ooQtiDfintal' system  has  interrupted."^    Th«  unprejudiced  in* 

aoiter  will  promUy  diseo¥er  aiv)th9r  reason  for  the  difficulty 
le  Pntifesso^  experiences  in  preserving  bis  pupils  from,  the  con« 
tamtnationoC'Phienologjir,  ana  be.dispcoed  to  believe  that,  in  a 
camtesfcior  trudi^  no.man,  however  gnsat  his  talents,  or  extensive 
bisaoquireBBieots,  baa  any  chanoe  for  aucoesa  when  Nature  ia.ar* 
rayed  ogaanst  him. 

EvanMLGVi  JfoMHiher  18S0. 

*  CoiroLLT  on  the  Indications  of  Insanity,  p.  1S5. 
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-     '      ARTICLE  Vllf.     ;     .    '. 

1.  THE  Le>ItD  IS  AT  rtA»Dr  o^,  Xm^IiiOST  TiflOfliP/    Third 

£clitnm.  *  !Co&d(m,  lIKNh  -     •   ,  •  

2.  ARTXCXE  AMS^BICA,  in  Encyclpjwedia  Britannica^    l^eventk*  Edition, 

183a  '  ■ '  ■  I 

f 

Xhe  reader  BMty  b^  surflrised'  at  the  MMttifltiow  of  ifa^  two 
workft  which  oonrpoi^  ^  tide  of- this  avti^le,  «nd  feel  somediifi. 
cuhy  in  oonj^eturifig  the  ^onncAiaoR  of  rithefwith  Phreiioiogy ; 
but  we  dha)l  not  hold  him  long  in  sttspense^  •  The  author  jof  the 
ar^Ie  on  Atnerica  arrives,  by  km  attendte  sittvey  of  iaetB  ik  Na- 
tural'Hiistory,  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  human  race  i»yet  in 
its  infancy,  both^  in  regard  to  ita  numbers,  the  dev^lopmeot^ 
its  powers,  and  the  peraectaon  of  its  inadl»tions;  while  the  'au- 
thor nf  *'  The  'Last  Trtnnp^^  by  the  study  of  F^ophedyy  an- 
notmoes;  ii^h  great  confidence;  tnal  the  world  is  &0triippiNiftch« 
ing  to  itB  termination/  >    .      .- 

^^  Th^  seventh  trumpet,^  says  this  authdr,  "must  be  the  last 
of  that  series  of  events  indicated  by  thsfl  aymbolyiand  tho>  last 
event  which  can  take  place  in  the  present  state  of  the  wiorfdybe- 
cause,  St  its  sounding,  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is^  set  up.  Revi  xi« 
15*18.^  P.  6.  "  Betwixtthe  sixth  and  seventh  vials,^  we  are  like, 
wise'itifbmied  that  three  ftnctean  ^rits  go  forth  from  the  mouths 
of  the  dn^n^  and  of  the  beast;  and  of  the  Islse  ^vpphet^  to  gittller 
theitngt^  of  the  eiirth,  and  of  the  whole  werid,  to  tne  great  war  of 
God  Almighry,  which  war  must  take  jAaae  during  ttie  eoventh 
viaL     Every  one  itiust^  perdeiv^  that  the  charaoteiistid'of  the 

E't  day,  is  the  dissemioation  of  opinion';  upily  repreBenUd 
irits  proceedifig  oui  of  moiOhs.    The  schoolmaster  is  i 

1,^  &c.  *'  The  midnight  cry  wbidi  awakens  the  vkrgkis, 
cari'be  nothing  bnt  a  company  of  prdscbers  prdekioting  the 
Connng  of  the  BiMegroom,  and  that  ery^  h^i  hem  fntadeJ^  Be* 
▼elations  xiv.  ^^  ^seems  to  indicate,  that  it  is  at  the  eomraence. 
ment  of  that  series  of  battles  which  compose  the  war  of  the  great 
ditjr  of  God  Almighty,  that  the  elect  are  gatherev}^  md  the  rest 
of  the  worid  left  to  be  the  victims  of  offended  iustice.*"  "  Whei  i 

the  smnts  itre  caught  up  in  the  air,  and  the  salt  is  removed  £rom 
the  earth,  there  seems  no  longer  any  reason  for^  nor  any  means 
of,  the  preservatkni  of  the'  present  framework  of  human  society, 
which  is  only  kept  together  in  order  to  preserve  the  diurph.^ — 
Christ  "  is  coming  a  second  time  to  be  admired  in  all.  them  that 
believe,  but  to  dash  to  pieces  all  the  rest  of  Christendom  x  He 
is  coming  to  trample  upon  them  in  His  fury,  and  to  stain  His 
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cal  answer  to  such  anolnectioi).  It  occurred  in  those  wards  of 
the  Infimlary's^t  apfttt  for  iheitistruction  of  medical  students, 
and  wa^  consequently  seeh  by  many. '  It  was  also  uiid^r  the 
care  of  a  medical  professor,  fully  competent  both  to' obsiive  and 
reflect  up^  what  passes  beneath  his  ej^e ;  yet  the  coincidence 
which  it  offired  in  confirmatlori  of  one  of  the  phrenological  organs 
passetF'by  uhnokic^;  except  by  a  very  few.  Hon^  many  6ther 
evidences,  which  the  sickbed  would  furnish  in  support  of  the 
doctriaefr  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim  may  be  tbus^  overlooked ! 
Certainly,  this  is  by  no  means  the  first  of  such  evidences,  that 
during  a  brief  attendance  in  the  warda  of  our  Infirmary,  I  have 
seen  pass  equally  unobserved.  It  is  with  reluctance  these  re- 
marks are  wiitteiif'-battbe  oanse  oi>  truth  demand^  that- tlie  rea- 
son why  patbok^  seems  so  barren  of  proofa  should  be  expos- 
ed, rl  have  not  the  slightest  reason  to  believe  that  such  evi- 
denoea  would  be  purj^Mely  overlooked.  They  reanain  unob- 
served  merely  on  account  of  the  physicians  in  superintendenoe 
not  having  made  themselves  sufficiently  acquainted  with  Phre- 
noIi^y^'te'Bte  whether  disease  veaXfyAais  yield  fAotsin  oonfiraia- 
timi'  of  itt  >dbotrin6b. '  Perhaps  phrenologists  might  ndt  (aeiepeet 
of  physibiaM  to  stody  'Aeir  phiJo^bpliy  of  miiM)  ^  but*  tfaey  may 
wiW]UB6ceiaiBrtn' trait  no  one  wiaopuikUed  wiih  Phmnatogy  is 
entitled  to  saypatbold^  affords  n^evideeoe  m Bummt  of  %u 

Odiev  ^feuses  of  bcdimia,  whirii^thisrwioald'  be  called  by  mmo- 
lo^Bts,  ttic  on  recoid^  whtfifein  'jNM^'fRoH«»»  examimrtioii  baa 
SMwn  disease  iu  thet  brainy  and  ininb  in  the  stbmaeb,  be.  ^ ;  and 
suah  abo  oocuritt-oonnexion 'with  disease  in  the  stomadi  or 
other  ^Ntfts,  whether  without  disease  of  brnn  is  perhaps>dottbt- 
ful;<  nor  doe»  it  appear  that  obfervens  have*  always  sufficiently 
distinlguiehed'beClveeatheideatal'instatoct^  and  those  sensations 
suppwti  tc^  depend  tka  the  aerveaof  the  stomach,  &c.  FleQiing 
weU'deaofibes'the  instinotf. 

AHmeptivdaen  not  behig  >ooQtideieda»>oitga«l  perfeetlff  leata- 
blishedy  U  may  iieuaefid  to  adjoin  •  sone'observdtioae'iiMide'  by 
myself,  in  regard  to  the  points  to  be  attended  to  in  eatimating 
the  rize  of  this  part  of  the  brain^  whicb  from  its  situation  is  a 
matter  of  difficulty.  It  is  nearly  paralliel  to  the  zygomatic  arch, 
which  is  often  rendered  prominent  by  it  when  large,  but  the 
distance  of  the  arch  from  the  proper  parietes  of  the  skull  jbeing 
variable,  this  is  not  a  certain  ^uiae.  The  temporal  muscle  op- 
poses an  obstacle,  but  may  itself  be  used  as  ameans  of  removing  the 
difficulty  in  part.  When  the  organ  is  larger  than  its  neighbours, 
the  lower  part  of  the  temporal  muscle  is  pushed  outwards,  making 
it  appear  as  if  lying  on  a  pyramidal,  instead  of  a  vertical-sided 

*  t'ide  Monroes  Morbid  Anatomy  of  Gullet,  ftc.  2d  Edit  p.  t7t. 
f  Philoioph^r  of  Zoology,  vol.  i.  p.  24S. 
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cranium,  the  base  of  the.  pyramid  b^ip^.  downwards ;  when 
small,  the  s^yarse. oqcursk  If  the  org^p^yejy  lar^ej^.it  will 
affect  t|l^  ^opkpt  pf,,th^  eye-rh^U,/,  pushing  ithe  latter  w  and 
forward^.npt  a3aqiL^|nig.uage  (lowi^  a^d  forw;ar4 :  wl^n  hoth  are 
large  (at  lp»pt  ij|i  ope  iq^tance  t  have  s^q  this),,,  the  eye  Ippk^ 
imprisoD^  by  a  jf4l«ess  extending  ^mo^t  jjpund  j^t,  .latq,  8ig., 

.  '  •    ' '       •  •  »  .  ,       I       ',-..,  I  ♦    I  .  ^  I  .,y   ^        , 
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J.HV  veadcFs  orthe  Phr^oldgieal  Jotimal  aiv  already  vac* 
quainted  with  a  porlioii  of  tins  work;  nai&ely  tfaiit  ipUcb  tteafii 
of  the  Cmses  of  Insanity,  wlikh'  apppaved'  originaHv  jor  fdetadb- ' 
ed  eaaaya  in  otir  pagea.  Chapters  have  faeeo  added  on  die  dib^ 
sectioB^  pmnmatrcajaaea,  and  treatment  of  infiBBtty:  Tlie^in;^ 
troducdoii  contains  a  nanratiiFe  of  the  inyesti^prticlD,  rsfleeti^nd, 
and  experience,  which  produced  in  Dr' Combe's  mind  acoBtiC'' 
tioD  of  the  truth  and  iitibty  of  *niir«ioloffyj  andabo  as  mteresUr 
ing  ei^poflkion  of  the  nnamer  in  which  tne  leacHng'piiBGiples  of 
the  aci0noe*«faBl:ve  been  addpted  and  publialied;,  8oilietnne8>withoiii' 
due  acknt^wledgmeot,  by  French  mecBcal  au^ors,  as  an-  imi^ 
prored  phyaelogy'of  the  brain,  and  of  the  infkienoe  of  their 
writings  on  the  tiews  of  ^hysmiopsts  in  Britaim  As'theio:^ 
terests  of  Phrenolo^  requue  that  a  knowledge  of  these  lacts 
shocdd  be  as  widely  disseminated  as  possiMd,  and  aatbenamMte 
is  at  onoe  interesting  atid  lOstructiTe,  we  pf^eaent  it  entire  tb  our 
readev8^*-« 

When  yet  a  student,  I  joined  ip  the  general  burst  qf  ridicule 
with  which  the  phrenological  doctrines  were  received  at  the  time 
of  Dr  Spurzheim^s  visit  to  Great  Britain  in  1816-17}  a  piece 
of  coD4uct  which  is  explained,  though  far  from  justi^ed,  by  the 
circqmstmice,  that  I  was  then  totally  unacquainted  with  their 
nature  and  import.  My  attention  was  first  i^riously  turned  to 
the  examination  of  these  doctrines  during  my  residence  at  Paris, 
IB  the  autumn  of  1818,  when  Dr  Spursmeim^s  Observations  sur 
la  PhremJogks  then  just  published,  were  happily  put  into  my 
hands,  at  a  tiqn^  when,  from  there  being  no  lectures  in  any  of 
the  Parisiui  schools,  I  had  ample  leisure  to  peruse  that  work 
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deliberately.  I  had  not  proceeded  far  before  I  became  impres- 
sed with  the  acuteness  and-  profundity  of  many  of  the  autiior'*8 
remark's  on^the  ▼aried-phenomenaof.  human  nature,  egid  with 
the  simfflicilfy  of  the.  principles  by  wfaiohfaeajplakiied  what  bad 
previously  seemed  •contradictory  and-  unintelligible  ;  and,  in  pro- 
portiotv  as  1 4Kifainced,  the  sentpttlonriaess-  of  islatemenit. sobriety 
ofjud^ent,  and  moral  earnestness  with  which*  be  advocated 
his  views  and.  ineukated  their  importance*  made  nue  begin  to 
appi^hqnA'thatito  ooudemD.  without  inquiry  was  not  jtbe  way 
uiascsrtaii»>th0>tmth;of/PhreiM>l(igy9  or  to  become  qualified  to 
decidedn  a  matter  of  »medicine  or.  c^ipbiloaopby.  I  therefore  re- 
solved to  pausT)  in  order  to-,  make  myself,  acquainted,  with  the 
{vincijdeaof  tbe^vevr  phyablpgy.,'  tod;  to  resort^  as.  he  recom- 
mended*. toiobserVadon  -and  experience. for  the/means.of  verify- 
ing or  disprovii^  ;tl»9ir  accuracy^  before  again  liazarding  an 
opinion  on  the  «uhjeot. 

In  carrying  this  iBspbitidD  into  eSect.in  the  following  winter 
ae^ion,  I  had  the  advantage  of  beinff  able  to  attend  two  Courses 
of;  IkeBtniics^idelifsiied.  by  I)r  Spunmeitn*  af»  l^m^.qx\sthe  Ana- 
tanly^  JPfayskilogijr^and  Pathology  oi  the  Brain  and  Nervous  Sya- 
tem^during  ana  of  wbtoh  iratheraistrikiagconficmation  of  his  doc- 
V  trine  aGcorredi :  Intbe  onddleof  die  lecture  of  1st  l>e«embef  1818, 
;« insEHniwtis  handed  in,  with  a  jreqnest  tbat.Dr  Spi»zbeim  would 
san?  whBt  diBpoBhlona  it  indicated,  and  he  woula  then  be  inform* 
ed  hbw/far  lie  was  ooiTeot..  Dr  Spursfaeim  tooJk  the  brain  with* 
.  out  aiMf  :hefittatioB,  and^  after  premisiag  that  the.experiment  was 
not  affair  Mdf  in  as  lar  as  he  was  not  made  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  health,  constituUon,  or  education^  of  toe  individual,  all 
•^x  wlushit  was  ess^ial  for  him  iofbeawaoe  of  before  di^wing 
pootive  inferences ;  he  added^  that  nevertheless^  vbe  wgnuM.  give 
^n  opinion,  on  the  supposiUon  that  the  brain  was  a  sound  one, 
f  nd  endowed  mdt  arainary  activity.  After  whi^  he  proceeded 
to  point  out  the  peculiarities  of  development  wbic^  itprrsented, 
ana  deared  his  auditors  to  remark  the  unusual  size  ca  the  cere- 
bellum, or  oif;an  of  Amativeness,  and  the  great  devekpment  of 
the  posterior,  and  of  part  of  the  middle  lobes  of  the  brain,  cor* 
responding  to  the  oc^ns  of  the  lower  propensities,  the  convolu- 
tions.of  which  were  l^rge  and  rounded,  fcnrming' a  contrast  with 
the  defirient  size  of  the  anterior  lobes^  which  are  dedicated  to 
the  intellectual  facukies.  *  The  cotifvolationa  situated  under  the 
vertex,  and  towards  the  top  of  the  head,  belonging  to  the  prgans 
of  Self-Esteem  and  Firmness,  were  also  very  large,  while  those 
of  Venention  and  Benevolence  were  small.  These  peculiarities 
were  so  well  marked,  that  Dr  SpurKbeim  felt  no  difficulty  in 
inferring  that  the  individual  would  be  very  proiie  to  sensual  in. 
dulgences ;  that  ^*  bis  natural  tendencies  would  not  be  towards 
virtue  r  that  he  would  be  what  is  familiarly  expressed  in 
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French  by  "  tm  numvais  sujet^  being  a  very  comprehensive 
term  for  every  vftriety  of  bad  d]8po8itiQn85  and  that  ^*  he  would 
be  cm  to  whan^  Hieiaw  ttHmldbeneceMic^ryjo^.a  gmde  ,-^>but  not 
knowing  the  I  ekeumstaQces  in  which  he  had  been  ..placed,- he 
couidnoCs«yai^h0  Us 'actkins  Blight' hatWLb^iHLrri  r  /  .  ,  *r 

At  th^conc)a8ton>of  the'leeture^a  VQQogiflitB,  ab  Slispi^'in-' 
temeofiXhtUdtelDkUi  carae- for  ward/ andisteo^  thaiitibi^.brain 
waft  tlidt«f)a^)^tfM€fe^wi]o« 'bod  died  iojthat'hospkal,  and  that 
the  dispoflidoiiB  iafttred  bf  Di^Spuraheiin  coincided  perfectly 
with  4hotp  nNUoflratcd  dunogilife.  A^LhRasi at  (that sanra^  time 
following*  the  snrgical  <oliniqae  of  the/.celehnttcdi  Dupuytren, 
whose'patient  be*  was^  Mdiasnthe  cBBe>  WasaBteresttfig  'both  in  a 
professional  and  phrendugigaL  point  of  view,  my  lkittenfcba.had 
been  pavtiouhHrl^  directed -to  this  v^rydndiMiduali  fnBiinjthe.day 
of  bis  ett&iBnce  into  Uie  H6te|  Dieu^  to  that  9£^  bis  flclath^  a  pe- 
riod of  about  fourteen  days ;  and  I  was  itb|is:  better  Jible  to  ap- 
preciate' the'  perfect  accutaeycif  Dr.  Spuieheim^r  conclusions, 
tha»>if  I  had^meiidy<TttstBa«(ta  th^i«pDi*t'o£<thet^I^i^,  i<>;The 
man,  itjqipeamit,^  had' 'becb«a;*9oldlary and Jndifbr^ some. drime 
suffioKd'an  jgwmMdns*  punishment^*  ahd  ibean vdisBiis^d  vftom 
the  «nny.  He  w^bume^  to  OrteaiiB^  to  lei^unte  im*  tradsj  of  (bar- 
ber, bat  eTery;  one  'ahanned  hk^\  mtii*  sospdctifar  iiis/wife  to 
have  been sm^y^  hibenoiny^  bealitompdML 4oikiU  benwiti  a 
knife,  and,  b^hie  defeated  in  tbis^*  be  «taUbed  biBM^ifi  in^tbe  side, 
was  esvri^. to  tne  hoapitai,  and  died  of  the  wonndL  i « A»te  lay 
in  bed,  the  .headi  flunk  im  Ae  pi^owyst^r  vise  seemed  >ismatt»  but 
this BPOseAom) the ahterior' port, o#  tbestot ofi iiitdleekt(wbidi 
was  v«Eydeici6Bt)^b0ing> Alone  visiUe,  the  whole  'bulk 'oaBsist- 
lagof  •tM<lVBafi5X>f  theprepenfiities*  O^pmytren,  whcfLoom- 
meoliag-on'Ine'ease,  (in  biS'  lecture^  made  dailytcdmdaiivlS'of 
the  maoVmoflvaia  mt^al^imfe^iUme^eeei  ^iMdjeteienceicf'tefnperj 
and  fepnoMMtd  these' qtialititea&grei4iobstaak6'to>iii6  Recovery. 
So  tliac^  ^ateoffsdiery  'the  close  coincidence  between  >  the  «faots<  with 
whidi  I  was^unilmr^'andthe  vemarks^ofiBreSpufzhein^  who 
had  aevev-secte  the  sj^tdl^  and  judged-  iremtbe  -brain  alone,  as 
it  la?  missbiqieii  on«  flat  dish,  made  a^eep'inqiresBifaiiepi  my 
min4  BM  it  went  far  jta  proved  not  «nly  that  or^nieisiise  had  a 
powttftd  inflaepee  OD 'energy  of  function^  but  tmittheretaetiial- 
Ij  were^dtffereHcas  iii  diffnient  brams^  apprdeiafale  to  thcf  sbnses, 
and  iadicflEtiveiOif  diversity  of  fanction*.    In  oHitinumg  idle  prac- 

*  WhUe  writing  ihe  jDresent  paaei  (12th  Nov«ml^  1830),. I  w«a  invited 
to  taiist  at  the  exaqdiiflftlon  of  another  suicide,  whoee  hrain  presented  a  re- 
nuufkable  retensbbnice  to  that  of  the  Frmdiman.  In  moit  instances  of  self- 
destnictiMi,  lugfi  Cav^iousness  is  found  in  eombinatioik  jsnUi  deficient  Hope;, 
sad  there  is  a  tendency  to  settled  depression  or  gloomy  anticipation  of  futu- 
litj.  In  the  two  cases  now  before  us,  however,  this  did  not  hold,  and  the 
deed  was  apparmtl  v  the  result  of  disappointed  aehSshness,  having  no  moral 
i^mpsthiei  on  wUch  to  fidl  back,  and  thus  generating  recklessness  rather  than 
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tical  observations  ^hich  I  had  begun  to  make  on  living  heads,  I 
met  at  first  y^ith  rtiany  fflfBcuW^,  partly  frbin  ntislcquaintance 
with  the  local* ;8it\jra(id0sctf' the  alleged -organ^  tend  wMi  the 
limits  of  'theif  restl*cti^e  fiinctidns/; '  fiitid  ipdriHr  alsb  frofn  "want 
of  experience  in  6T)^rVing;  and  thus,  while"tfie' gttoferal  result 
seemed  to  be  coftfirriled,  linafiy  a^artfat  ek-c^tions '  ptiesetlted 
thebselves,  and,  ^ve'rise't6'tiTiriierbiis  dcJubt^.  Iti  exjfettding 
my ' observations^  n6\vfeVei',  ^for*  tlie '  t5tri*piote  bf '  sub^taAtiftting 
these  objections,  ilatnrkl  j^lUllons  so'ihvihriably  presented' them- 
selves, pneaftfef  anbther,in  propbrtion  a^  they  were  scmtiliized, 
that,  after  ^w6  V;ear8*  experietfee,  the  conviction  of  the  ti-dtfh  of 
the  fundamental  prindpfcs;  and^f  the  corfectines^  of  thfe  firnc- 
tions  ascribe  <o  hiinf  of' the' larger' org'ahs,  became  ih-esistSible, 
while  I  stiff  heisitated  In  rdgardrtb  sfeVd^  of  the  6riiiEtllrt"oi^ns, 
the  evidence  6(  which  1  hm  nbtsuftciently  ej^itained.'  Actuat- 
ed  by  the  natural  fifing* bfinlprbballiHty  that  60  inneh  ihould 
have  been  discovered  in,  so  shdTt  tlmfe'  by  only'twb  ttidiVJdbals, 
however  eminent  fteir'tafent^  land  feHcitous'theii^  oppohiiiiWes, 
I  still^expected  to  meet  witli  sdrte  important  tfrrors  of  detsii}, 
and,  so  far  from  bring  difeposed  to  ^dopt  irtplitfthr  all'  the'prou 
pbsitibns  of 'Eli's  Gall'^d'  Spari&cito,  'I  'rather  li6kedfbr,'wad 
ebcpected  to  find^  some  hasty  bbtidudions'o^tinctopjgiorf^'as^uthp. 
tiotts;  iirid  my  surprise  Was  extreme  t6di8cJoiter;'thftt,  in 'the 
whole  extent  of-thdr  ji^quh-y,  th^y  Had  pifbc^^'  liritli'so  itfuch 
caution  afad  accuracy,  as,  in  all'tti^r  essettHial'fict^  itod  iUftren- 
cesj  to  have  rendered  themselvies  apparently  invulnerable. 

On*  finding  their  statements  in  t^gavd  ttt  "th^^cioriditibris  requir- 
ed tor  the  healthy  maidfi^statibn^  bf  miiid  thlis  borne  otart,  and 
aware  that  a  tnie  |)hysioloer  <tf'this'braiikshbuld'iMt;  (kily  deitre 
confirttiatlon  ffomits  i46)^bid  phenoiti^n8,l)n't'thatit  wtb,  *in  Hgtcty 
the  oiity  V^is  on  wMch  an  ilitelti^ble  at^dcottsiistMt  Vie^of  the 
pathological  derangements  of  thb  tn^tal  faculties;  )and^the  liieans 
required  fotiheir  cure,  could  rest^  I  resolved  ncA  to' Ibsd' the  fa- 
vourable  opportunity  of  prosecuting  the  Inquiry,  which  then 
presented  itself  in  the  announcenlent  of  a  Coun^  dP 'finical 
Lectures  on  Mental  Derangement,  at  the  Ho^ce  de  la  Salpe- 
tri^re,  by  the  cdebtated'E^i^ol,  the  fKehd,  pupil,'  and  'sue 
eessor  of  Pinel     This  ((bourse  T  Hccbi'dingly  attetided  in  the 

despondaicy.  In  the  xlK^nt  hikttoce  tfafere  was  Mi'tttTftVmii%VI&«dtii%UMitfon 
of  powvrM  SecretiveiioM,  Finmie«y  AfquidtiveneH,  ind  fietitBcteem,  with 
a' low ndtnl,  and  defiM^nt rtfleqtkui ;  irndtonopenfug  the; bead, an effiision 
of  whitish  lerum,  and  great  yascularity  of  thepia  mater,  were  found  at  the 
▼ertex,  in  the  region  eorrespottdifig  to  the  organ/of  Self-Ei^eeni  akid  Hmtness 
m  thb"  centre,  ami  eirlending  laterally- 1^  thoae  «f  Lo^  of  Anproblition  «nd 
part  of  OsttKiMiMeiiaiMlM.  Theae  aplieanH^tts  were,  vemmed  by  aereral 
medical  gentlemen.  The  vascularity  was  not  in  the  least  Hke  that  from  gra- 
vitation,  and  it  diminlahed'in  pnipoitloii  as  #e  receded  from  the  vertex,  both 
wwtoEtorly  aadant^irtoply.  The  act  iti^U;  I  ^aeed  haitily  add,  watf  the  ttMt 
of  disease. 
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Q|>riDg  of  1819».))eiitt;;^^he  ^v^t  ,yi(I^ch  wi^  given ;  anii,  amid  the 
num^c^s.fof^  qf  j[^r4?.fed  ^l^ld,;fJQ^lg^  Jp  sq.  Urge  an 

e8Ul4i&h^if;^^  t  fel^  g^r^Vij^tq-^^t^jp  .5^^ 
whicK  v^t^l  ftPf«^e4  to  ,^,faia  b^traep  ui^  p)(^^  ^>id, ,  the 

§o  c^ps^y^.j^deejJv^.cjyid ,  t^,  descriptions , of  the 
TarM>U9j^rp^  andlfftflsitlpp^qf  ^^sa^i^^l^^d..tn  fea- 


tur^^of.t^/^  l|uif^^r9^^*c^p^^rfMtp,%J^^^^  in  iUus- 

the  «I7M^)>  cq^r^m^nOt  wmX\}^m(^^  engaged 


hiq^eU:;  mY^i.ff^  .^P»^ W^^M  ^^9  .«^F«>WPglyA ,  ^» .  ^  ^t- 
ter  to  a^iri^d  in;  ]^din)burgp^,Yfrittw.,oa  py  retMn?  from  oije 
of  tb«  ^^.^ju:^  ^Ifer  m(^tiopi?\g:  ..wh^i:e  I ,  ha,4'.  b^^ji  ^  I  jaddled, 
Ibat  OT  ttat,,M9.y  .U?e  JPjfqfes^^  p^jshp^  i^^e  sjim)toms 

attey^i)g,/9^sQi;^ef',  of  thp  intp^cjyai  fM^i^,.ftn4  that^  .thojugh 
he,h^,TO^.,P9,,flll9$foa.t9^JP^^  he  pro^feeded 


ee^m^i  to,  f wUiPi  ^  ^o^ncjU^ed.  l(y  ^ajr'^ng,  aa,  thp,  result  Qf  tUe 
wholes,  tiH^^^.^y^p^  to  I^aAlipucI^  to  itiQ  Ji^y.  views,  al* 
tboii^h  n^ibad  wt.^jlf^n  of  them  hy  name. .  This  remarkable 
oqiapd^im^if^tl)^.  jibe  imprea9)oa  ahi^ady  ijnade  on  me  in 
£ivQur  %JF^PpWgyf  but  atiU  many  dpub^cemau^. 

Hayjfigf^et  Br  §p^rz^i^l  ^hprtly  tf t^r  t}^e  &tter  referred 
la  w»a  dpSpfttpb^ri  fiapp^b^  Xo  express , to  lum, the  gwUficfa^on 
I  felti^;^  A(^J£^quirors4r4eqturesA  ^d.my  belief  that  tihe  |j»tterjmpst 
b^  %  gppfjL  pb^QppIpgist*  My;  surprise,  it  m^jr  be  cgnc'eiyed,  was 
^fHfjfM^  whep  Dr,  Sp^ir^belm  bfprwed.  me,  th^^  nptwithstapd- 
i«g'  A^^.re^u^rk#i?}e  cpipcidepe;^  vhich  I.bad  obsery^  between 
all  (be,&cfl#,^BLii^  Pft99t{Oif  fif^e  opinions  of  M*  £sqviiroI  and  ;^pse 
gt  PtewlqgyiT'the  P^ofefsor.^waa.  nevertheless  opposed  to  the 
now  doctonetk  Nor  was  I  long  left  in  doubt  on  this  point ;  for, 
.iu,f|iii|e,af.bif  HUbaecy^ent  jleptur/^^  tM  gentleman  introduced 
Dc  CrfU^a;  opinionaj  merely  to,  add ,  that  he .  totally  ditfered  from 
tb»ii|.;,.wlMl£.,every.|^t  .which  ]lxe  mentioned,. and  every  ease 
whifib  b9,fj^9^^;9eeP)eii  to  qie.to  porroborate  th^. fundamental 
proportions  of  the  very  pliilosophy,  which,  in  the  abstract,  be 
ooqiMlificdly  I  cmdf^ip^w*  He^mentiqnied  obj^tion^  jndeed, 
bat'tbeaef  frere  eitber  entirely  founded  on  misooiioffiption,  or  they 
were  the  faaekneyed  and  thread4Mi(re  ass^fdon^  whicb  the  slight- 
est acquaintance  with  the  subject  enables  every  one  to  solve  for 
himself,  and  whicb  have  already  been  refuted,  times  without 
number,  in  every  oounlry  ia  Europe.  He  spoke  also  of  instaiw 
ces  in.  which  Drs  Gall  and^  Spurzheim  had  gone  wrong  in  their 
apinioM  m^  individual  heads  in  the  aaylum,  and  of  which  he  had 
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preeerved  casts;  but  he  neither  stiUed  precisely  in  what  the 
errors  had.canasted,  npr  did  he  exhibit  the  oasts ;  so  that  he 
afforded  no  mc^ns^jO^  deter/nini^gvU^heth^.a  iliiat«}ce.had  occur- 
red,  or^  if  ^,..iKhet(b^  tb0  fauljt  by  in  the  BcieTice,',4Mr  BNsrely  in 
its^indivi^u^^^ppli^^i^n,  in  which JasUaAAS^oheniistryof'^ 

ral^.pjjilpwpliyrf>  W  ^PW^MWay  be  cprnii|iv^b,.i^how^i*ff«tt»g 
the  tru4).9^'iih9;g^pec4?la^('>  But}  «^  eTenv.^sen^ati^o  ^bich 
he  indde,.ana  #ye]ry>ci^..whipbihe  ^id^iii^leqj.Kpp^redto  be  in 
hannqny;  wiJL^  B^jvplQgy«aDd,.]|^wi$e  tp  wanw)tith^^«t)&i?our- 
alpje^(:x;»p/E;Iu^ous„whi^  .J^  1£8q^iJpl•(l>^d.rdr0^i{n«  d^my^hfim,  ^ 
qov^  QptfiLti^  iY^yr^gm^t  .in^portaQ«e;tq  ifiieft^  9»  di^flFiproviiiff 
the  4o<iriQ^J.)f(asvi^¥esdgau^;  .a^d.aCiOpirdiBgly  emtiiiued 

n\y.m|uify*,,,vr></.\.v  ^^- >•  -.-.  ".  ^v-  .-■•  v  •  '^"•.•.  *-  -""  ^  ' 
,  £f^ng{f  tj exfer/y  .stqp;  I  nmde  in  the  ttxamiaaftkiR  of  Hr  Oall^s 
discov^ies,  ^  doepec, and  deeper  s^teof  tJieir  imporliance  and 
piactioalu^ef^il^e^s^  if  they  should  pto^e  |obM»4riie^  and  having 
made.iny^lf  .su^ci^ljtjr.aicqiuaw^ed  with  his  pQliicil^es,!lofbe able 
to  fQlt9.w  th/^ir  appUca^KH^  I  tbe^  entensd  ii»pcMi  the  'perusai  of 
Dr^pu^f^Iien^'s  CIreach  wprk,  SurJaFiQlie\  with  Blych  attention, 
imd  ]iiifitH.fQfp^tcu^t(ref<f^€i^ 

un^er  z:e^4ew,  jn  the;,w<acds  and.l0ciureH?0iH«  06  tihe*  Satpelriere ; 
and,  wf^eait^.eKnplQy^'  I  lM»ci^i9ie'Stj}l,mor&fciiMw  toUi^^vdue 
of  l^hrepplo^'  9S  a  brapeh  Q^^rofesoioiHili  knowledge,  and  lost 
no  oppprtunity  ot  testing  its  ei^nees  by.a  eottipurison  with,  na^ 
tur?*  Sil^rtly. •after  this,  viz.  in.'lSSO^'af tfeatisei*  entitled'/)^  la 
Folkj^TQ^  ^(§,f|)pfB^raM1C^  ftPQfr  the  peoi^CH.  Geftrget^  and  met 
in  many  quarters  with  much  comm^l^tMHi^  for -Ui^'preiniioD, 
oonsis^teiugr^  ap/^i^i^Dp^^of^j^^idoefHiisfe  /  Tbi0;WMNrk>fimved 
not  onl^.jto  be  .very  ably  wnfit^  init  tdbe  bai^thioti^hQUton 
the  pnnciples  of  Phrenology,  .and  to  (be  devotedi  Jn  >lts  whole 
substance^  to  the  advocation  ol  the  same  dofttmes^n-kregatd'to 
mental  a€ection%  whicb^with  sopie  slight  diffefien^ss^  it^was  the 
sole  object  of  that  ip^eviously  puUished  by-Dc  Spurahcim  to 
inculcate.  Of  the  Salter,  however,  M»  Geor^^et  ttiaae  no  mention 
whatever,  although  he  rrfened  to  Dr  GaiTswrltingaand  lectures 
as  the  sources  qf  many  ol^  his  ideas ;  .and,  ao'Oddiy  are. opinions 
biassed  by  pf^ecppf^ived  notions^  tb^^t  it  is  aaid  to  havfe  happened 
that  the  same  critic,  who  expressed  liis  dUmspeetifor  the  views 
as  published  by  the  one  author,  b^slowed  hia^ppvebation  upon 
them  as  ooming.from.  the  oth^r.  I  am  uncertain  whether  this 
allegatioabe  strictW  correct;  but  I  am  qukb secuffe  in  stating, 
that  Dr  Spurzheim^s  book,  although  in  substance  the  same,  met 
with  a  very  different  reception  from  that  published  by  Dr 
Georget. 

*  This  admirable  work,  which  was  publidked  iii  1818»  had  appeared  two 
years previouslj  in  English,  uader  the  title  of  *^  ObtervaHotu  m  Inmni^tt* 
but  I  bad  not  seen  it. 


I 

I- 
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From  M.  Gredrgeit  |}y^  opMly'iiroelaiimiig  opinions  on  in- 
sanity anddn^^'fuh^tfeiAli  ^  the  hr^m[' ^ifkncidetxt-al  least 
with  th^te-^iA6ifi5ly'>|^Mi^h«ai<bV  'Dt"  BjptiHsVMmV  it'iiras  to 

aflti^ihrfttioI^Cali'jAteWiibf '  M  "(EHIidfii^bt^  M^  oii^^M^lil'lnMu- 
tally  teij^gifn«r'^«n  1^  H¥inf^<Witb$kl''t^i«lKfth''f^f^'tHk  geiitle- 
mm^-'^y  l««lkiki^'J^Mi^  >Pbi<6^ogi^^  \ift)^I»  have-b^n  in- 
8tBtt€ir«outlt^flK«^'g^4ri^'y^lki^  'j^t  it  %&ppen. 

ed'dUk4oO^  ^tiMgh^^^k^O^t^t  '«M^s  ^Mt  6nB^  9if  Hc^bi^umca- 
tio»^l^i6«t&  lfaftt'he^^^i<fltdt\^fy^^^^fyj^d'%bd^bti^  'tiP  M. 

ml  years,  ^*  vtv^m^  j^our  ainri  dire  canimueUemenbirii^iifSMeu  de 
dmike  tinks  mUk^ie^piti'Aiha  ^\^^ms\iTiVfld(^m%li  Vi^  dehler  was 

andinveftt«giai)r4^  «hfe  t^  Sfeft^'^d^ifakr^  ti^MUr-Xsguiroi 
ftiiBided.lfibra«b^«i0t  i  'Atid  >iM^y$dM<tt^th^e6btaiti^ tbn. 

hofwHrnd  vfHit^ «lM»f  tmyJbH&ifie^  t6'Hit Ta^ei*  iia^hti^tefent  of 

wmdkPf^lietffiA  ib^  mxbShAftgUsi^mx^HiSiiTi'bii  ^t'p6tAi^(if  its 

il)t(siihiftiUbtMoQd>pfi^l)«ptmidiffin^^  whb;  bjr  the 

seiri4oes*whiiAiii)iKjy4itt^eif(itidei^^^^  to  battumity, 

hf  tbe>Utiw«aii0di  aftdib^tietolei^t  ^^xerd^  of  their  great  t^eou 
IB  the  vttatifieU  whi(sh  they  ha'v^dedieatecl  ^heir  hves  to  ctmi- 
tiBte^- w^lt'^iievited'tlM^ifibtft^."''  "^•"-  •<-' ^'■;-'^"'' I'r  ""  '•  »• 
^  ItedNmgiMl  iby  dii^'fltflWrf^'feceptffMi'Mi^Wrd^ 
witb9''IUMt^' Viis»Bffl»f;  M^^Mil^  dtW'uhle^'Ff^hth^SiHHU^s, 
speedtty  *  ttpjiMMfdi  'im^ilbiitiilg  efitiatrtlally  ihe^Tiiiy  Vl^^/jand 
with:flilli^reacef)liMrle6(MesB)  H^kh'soinmrb  g<^  'efiMJ;  that  a 
hige- porntm  of  ih^  younger 'IVendfa  writers  and^plHy^ci^tis^ow 
9dSjfH'6M^  anatdfiii^ 'and  physiobgidiil  expcAsitloxte  6f  the 
hraui  89  eqiudiyaound  witfi  B^lPs  And  Ma^dre^s  expositions 
of  the  nmve^i  >  fWfr  of  them,  if  is  true,  ate  ve^y  cbtlversaiit  With 
the^detaili  of -Phnmoio^;  bat  of  the  fondaDoental  principfes» 
that  the  bMihi  )tOtf nbltf  6r  M  aggr^t^  'of  di§tihd  br^tts, :  each 
haviDgra'diuiMlifoti^tion'^  atadtWp6W^r  of  fiibclio(n;is  iiifluen- 
oed  b^tfr^ai9ic*sm«,  tb^'hat^e  not  a  shadow  of  b  dbnbt.  XTnder 
the^iddnoeof  th(M«pi^iMes,'«  gt«at  adriEidee-hafd  of  late'years 
bafiD  snaking'  iti^  Fi^flee{  W  tlkf  st^  ^d  d&crimitiiiti6n  or  ner* 

f^uB  and  ttiMCAt^disiBases: -•  w  .-....>.  j 

Inr  Gtair  otim*  toontry^hese  occurrences  lurtne  not  bebn  with- 
oat  their  effect;  for  it  seems  to  nie  indubitable,  that  to  Dr 
SpoTzheim^s  labours  and  dononstrations,  both  oral  and  publish- 
ed, we  ave  laore  indebted  for  the  ranarkafaie  progress  made  of 
late  years  in  our  acquaintance  with  the  anatomy,  physiology, 

*  Falret,  De  PHypochondrie  et  du  Suicide. 
t  Voisio,  Des  Causes  dee  Maladies  Mentales. 
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and  pathology  of  the  braia  and  nervous  system,  than  most  of 
those  who  hare  profiled,  by  biB'yesearches  .only;  at  .secoad  hand 
are  at  att  aware  of.  Many,  indeed,  wbose  knowledge  hi^  come 
to  them*  thus  iadirectihr,  and  whoha^  pevhaps  derived  it  thrpugh 
the'un^udpeDtadi  mediuai  of:S9me,Q«ati«m)tal  wrilfpr,  who  has 
adopted,  iwkbQuft  aekoowled^ng^  the  phreoolo^riqal  ni;i^p]as, 
are  persons-who^  nol  knowing  what  Phrenology  is^  fW  £uiC]H9g 
it  to  be  somcdodn^  eatroraely  ab^Hfed  and  fantastical)  positively, 
dread  beiog'Odnsidered  dither;  as  advocates  of»  ox  behever&.in, 
the  tiew  'Views.  But  the  day  ils  not  far  distant  when  such  .huii- 
viduc^  may^  find  reason  to,  vi^ret  thw  Qontinii^d.iBfiU^n^UW ,  to 
the  flubieet  While  a  doubt,  mmains  of  ^  nature  md ,  pbreqojog^ 
being  iiosiitioal,  fear  io£  the  oonsequ^oes  lof  atowipg  bciU^f  in  it 
is  rational,  because  belief  in  error  is  always  hurtful.  But  when 
once>  B^cat^fioUtm^  founded  on  evidence  either  of  its  ;trutb,  qr  fal- 
sityv  is  dblained,  we  possess  a  shield  more  than  fit  to  protectus 
i^ainst  all  thfedaneera  of  taking  our  stand  on  th^  rusultto  .whidi 
suoh  evidenoe  hasled  us.  Acting  in  aecordance  with  this  posi- 
tion^ on.  obtaining  what  I  conceive  to  be  demonstrative  .propfpf 
Phrenology  bong  founded  in  naftuoei  lamwed  my  b^ief  in  it, 
and  have  ereir  since  .advocated  its  causey  and,  so  far  from  having 
had  any  reason  to  rtgrat  the  course  I  have  pMi^ued,  I  hav^  w 
tile  contiapy,  to>thasik  it  for  obUmtions  aspesmaofnt^apd.Fi^u^ 
aUe^  as  idle  tempovary  ridicule  which  it  brought  along  with  it  jis 
evanescent  and  contemptible* 

Bnc,  it'  way  be  aaid>  even  granting  Phrenology  to  be  the,  true 
phenology  of  the  brmn,  and  the  latter  to  be  the  only  souod  basis 
of'itspMiology,'isit  aot  ]M?e«ialAire  to  seek  to  apply  its  princi- 
ples to  die  improvement  of  medidoe,  ssewa^  .tbut  so-  much  is 
wanting  to  fill  up  its  details  ?  To  4bis  an  answer,  may.esmly  be 
given.  False  theories  aue  now.  prevalent^  which  neoessatily  m\^ 
lead  and  divert  atlentioaf ram:  the  proper  invsest^tion  of.  the 
subject,  and  be^  confusion  and  uncertainty  of  practice ;  ,and, 
there&re,  :evea  if  Phrenobgy  onl;^  approximate  mcure  pearly,  to 
troth  than  they,  the  asristanoe  which  it  will  afibrd  must  be  pro- 
portionally more  valuable ;  and,  therefore,  dts  leading  princi- 
ples being  already. established  on  lan  irresistible  induction  of 
fiicts,  we  are  anthoiiaed^  by  reason  and  analogy,  tO:makie  MMt  of 
them,  so  &r  as  they  are  applicable,  as  freeljr  and  authoritatively 
as  we  doof  the  general  principles  of  chemical.aod  natu^  sci- 
ence, neither  of  which  hai  yet  attuned  any  thin^like  Uie  per- 
fecdon  which  time  and  culdvadon  will  one  day  bsmg  along  with 
them.  But,  m  speaking  thus  of  Phrenokigy,  it  miiet  be  recol- 
lected that  1  refer  to  it  as  it  exists  in  the  minds,  of  those  who 
have  actually 'irfaidied  it,  and  not  in  the  crude  .and  conttadiotory 
form  in-  which  it  is  presented  to  us  by  those  who  have  never  ex- 
aiQdined  its  pretenaons.  And,  if  this  ecjuitable  rule  be  followed, 
it  will  be  foundi  that,  both  in  its  principles  and  in  its  facts,  it  is 
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advanced  far  beycmd  what  those  wba  are  unacquainted  with  \v 
have  the  least  tenceptiofi  of.  We  judge  of  ehearistryjas  it  ex- 
istd'in  the  works  ana  minds  of  it^ ' most  eteineilt'CiiltmMrsii  and 
not  as  it  c6ines  forth  from  thoise  of  ^its  h«If  Jfiittated'disBiples ; 
and,  hi  tik^  manner,  we  form  our  o|6finkMisin>Te^d' ter'Naturid 
PbilcMS^h^,  and  tbd  applications^'  its  ptwjcipltoydot'a&inifold. 
ed  to  us  m  the  pages  of  a  n6W6pa|)e^,  <0r  in  theJiasliiy  got  up 
ardcles'6f  a  review,  but^asth^y 'come' frtjm- the  !UiMida<)r(li 'La- 
place, aPiaylMr,  a.  Leslie,  or  a  6a!y-Li»Bad;  'No  good  reason 
can  be  giveA  why  a  diffi^rent '  and  less  equitable  rate.Bbocdd  be 
applied  to  Phrenology  ;  on  the  oontniry,  iSrom  its. being  a  aiaw 
scaence,  candour  and  justice  would  raihet  requhrf^that  m>nifite  li* 
beral  allowance  should  be  kiwuleft)r»  its  r^  'and  ^uqsposbd  jdefi- 
ciendes.  *    •      •■••:-■«?,  ./•  » ..-•   ;  = 

lltere  is  yet  another  reason  which  amplywaiffants  diceaidiest 
postibte  apfMieation  of  the  new  -doctrioes<to«'tbe  elniidatibD  of 
mental  ambctions ;  afod  thilt  is  tbs*  importaace  of 'general  princi- 
ples t6  the  stkc^essful  dh^cition  of  Equity 5  ^whidl  has « been  !too 
much  overlooked  by  several  late  experiaaental  ipbynok>gpst8. 
Disgusted  with  the  visicmaryllieories-wMeh  oweittiaintaioed  a 
mischievous dscendcn^y  ov^r Uie minute^ofimenyiand ledthem'te 
from  the  observation  or  the  phenomena  ooouwiiig  in  tfaegneat  la- 
boratories  cffniitui^yWe^ha^ passed,  in  otir  avenion,  ahnmi  to  the 
oppoAie  esitMne,  and,  discaraing  general  views,' ipe  crj}  aloud  for 
J^uds.  And  as  facts  are  the  only  basis  of  aocwurateknowkdgey  it 
tt  fortunate  for  mankind  that  the  present  mode  dbouldbe  att^d- 
ed  with  so  much  poetical  usefulnesd^  Bat 'fticts  alone.' dra  not 
sufficient,  ahd  tmless  they  be  ooitaiedi  snd  dieir . relational to^  each 
other  and  general  laws  he  deduoed  by  a  casefubinduction;  they 
lose  tfae'greater'pan  of  thdir  vidue,  and  beeome^  to  use<4fae<ap- 

eite  illustration  of  an  able  writer  on  political  eooiiomy  *, .  litue 
ter  than  Chrnndigei^ed^eruditHMi  of  an  altnanaok.knAker,  land 
aSiird  no  means  of  ^uci^ng  of  the  truth  or  falsritood^of  aprinci* 
ple.or  rule  of  practice.  Apparently  impress^  with  this  convic. 
tion,  the  eloquent  Professor  of  Medixsine  in  the  London  Univer- 
sity, in  leoommending  the  »stlidy  of  mental  f^iltssaphy^as/neoes- 
sary  to  enable  medinal  oractitioBers  to  perfonn  <with  credit  the 
important  part  of  their  ontiesconneeted  with  mental  iliseases^  re- 
markaj  thttt^  without  it,  ^^  even  experience,  sn{xxising  that  diey 
had  opportunilies  ef  acquiring  it,  which 'they  nave  not^  wtnild 
merely  impart  to  them  a  little  practical  diexterity,  ^ry  limited, 
and  very  likely  to  fail  them  in  the  ffreatest  need;..t^  «#<^#  ao 
qmritien  ^princifSes  &fpr(icike"tmich  can  ahme  prepare  them 
fir  the  varkms^^  ike  eudden,  and  the  €iarminff^jphenome$»c^  wkikh 
demahd  their  aUenUkmin  ^ta  department  Jiff  medicine^.    Even 

*  Say,  as  quoted  in  Macculloch*8  Political  Economy,  p.  21. 
t  Conoiljr  on  the  Indications  of  Insanity,  p.  37* 
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to  observe  accurately,  requires  a  degree]of  intelligenoe  and  acute* 
ness,  a freedomfrbm'  pti^itdlbe/  and  d  pBtietice of  investigation, 
which  can  befbmid  bnJted'oriiyi^'ii  niind  c6ns;lan%  alive  to  the 
influenceof  ffetiefal  Hhv^'  knd  ai'dent  tn  the  pursuit  of  every  dif- 
ficdtyahaw'>K'ety^tif6ttiafty  ttirth©^^^  ^x6e  preVfdudy 

unp^ttseiVeA  C(^dltidh'affi^hig^i!iV  pr($ducti6i!i  of  tbe  expected 
result''  S6)«W:;  if  Wteil^  it7ot»  gratited  tttkt'hie  who  confines 


'itffidlibiy  fkll*  itito  error.'^  So  prone'j 
fccty  id^lb^Stitiferfliiinti'  t6W  brick  ib  |jrihdpleS,'  that  scarcely 
any  thing  cito'l*^ilrfecf^i4<r'*r?ttritrt^gtoliifen^^ 
laws^y  '(^  ib  s6flie^6tb^  b^^  iMd^  blibhoniena  i^e^tihg  it- 
self  i'  an*;  i*i^tM*  wiyl'a^iAs'B^  atcifely  fedkrked  by  JDr  Cul- 
len,  ^the^'iAiJ{d^-ll^n^tiv^bf'£(  (liaise  alnA)i^  atwa/^  inV61ifes 
some  th^(Sfri^^  knd'^ur  ihddi  oF'db^^^ibri  being  thu^  insensi. 


in  tiMd'fA^fibpabfa'id^  th^Ibtyii^U4t1'|)6^  atlBedu- 

catiM  ^d  ktWkdg^kre'iii^bmblelte;  luldwblf  lias  it  been  said 


by  t*fe  dAnfe'kiithor^'that,  iii  Ms  6t^;.  *«lii  what  is  commonly 
ealtedMe5epiM^he*d;'i^^  Uttve  ohit  it  tjlA^'  t^atisf^ed  from  a  case 
imp^rf(*tiy  khtofwtov  W  t)iie  df  which  we  ai«  equaliy  ignorant. 
Henc^^*a^tnoiSt  fertile  krtrce  of  erki^  the  i{)plyfftg  deduc 
tions  drawn  from  the  result  qf  one  case  to  another  cas^,  the  cir- 
cum^tiOlce^^f  "vrhi^  kfe'tidtfrt'edMely  fchififatr:  '  Pfthoiii  prihcu 

In  tto0fficitt^VjfH*^>g,'tti^  oflref  department  of 

meotep^'  kdo#fc(^»  bfj  ^h^^Wf^eA'ce'to'Arihcibles,  w'hei'ever 
praet^^^e^'^islffdii^ni^aM^,  ft/t  rUHftiere'  Ab^i  tfi^  mere  sequence 
of  ©veirtii  \iiep64^fUK:)er£^f^^^  6P'drgumefet,  so 

ofteftl<*tfi*itd^€ti*or;''3Bv^  Wtlfc  ihe  anim&l  syk- 

tern,  a^tdfed1ifMti<^':<tf-c^iis^i^'ahd'bitbUm^eMc^i^^  at' work,  the 
failul»^bP<)n^ViP^*W<?h,  to'1tedfiatte6x^^^^  may 

▼itidte  iht  «xpi^cred' ttedh;  andiTthlW^^tifb^'of  error'  lie  not 
guarded  againlftl^^Ofitia  dir^tihg  prihd^les^ihe  inferences  de- 
duoed'ttifay  hA^iwi  tdt^Wdlrect  vartain&With'tHe  truth ;  and 
it  is  in  «he  habittal>dtcKin;g  anditist  api^f^iition  c^  all  colla- 
teralcondkieltfsand'aifi^lMceff,  thaf^riobs^iS^er  W^  !'^  acqudnt- 
ed  if^b^aiiQ  Mb  tltidet^  th\3  ditMit>n 'dP,  'established  ptinciples, 
shews  hl«^ii4^eitority^or+^r<di^  Wh6  ph)c^s  withont  ^y  such 
gdddbee.  '  Th6<  fortnembt  ohl^  cdlect^*  facts  f6r  his  basis,  but 
ne  is  more  seTttptdcni^  ili  9ul)§ecting  thehi  fo  examination  before 

*  Cullen*!  MS*  Lectures,  quoted  by  Maccullocb,  lib*  dt.  p.  21. 
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admitting  them  to  be  facts,  and  is  more  careful  in  investigating 
modifying  influences,  .in  coinparing  r^ults,  apd  endeavouring, 
by  ti:acipg  th^^^previw^ly  i^perc^yed gelations,  to  lurive  at  tbe 
discovery  of  ^^riil  .truuis^.^ieh  may.^^  uii^ul,  not,  only  in 
directing  bim  in  n^w,ep9iffrgep.cipy)hi|(^9lso  in,^iQi«nding  bis  prae- 
tioe  q^more  f^i])9U)0oc^i9J9a;,,i^J;\i)p.  t^r^tt«x>  o^y  equally 
treasure  up  facts,,j)ut  froq^irant'of  ^^Jtiejitionto^^  dn- 

cumsta^^es  p;i(leri^h^qb»  tbeyi^e  i^fit  w;tl),  jfrofp.ppt  comparing 
tbeir  r^mbtahc^  ,p^  ^^^^''S'^M^fng.tn^ii  o^erence^wi^^ 
cient  minuteness^  he  caq  nei^er.  ^Sv^t^c^t^^b  ^^t^in^j^  or^  tby  a 
fair  Wi<^>,infereiXQ^JfQpi  J^ei  f«;ts„  c|^up^t,gfB^^^al [rules  by 
which  to  prpVi4^  >g^^|  nf^)^,fl?.,yi^qi^  -  ' 

M.<?ved.  by  s^ph..c^9fidefMi9^y^^1t^lp8e;TaJ^^      common 

ed  for  ^he  h^^Itn^j^rforn?i^nyefrt^fVR9^M^  pre- 

cede,, but  4iref;t  th^  compl^Monpt;  w?^\^W?^«^  ^^^  "leir 
morbid  altei:^.ion?^  a^d,)W)^vi;:M??4JWF  and 

often  repeated  ^perience,  that  PhpfnolMj^-i^iflif  .Ifu^pbywlo- 
gy  of  the  brw,  l/e^  pptfipctJyjfi^M,  ^pd.wi^c^iW^,  that 

the  c^pdid  and  unprgMi^fped  r^^tfJ^fl^yiUW-Wi^ 
principles,  so^fpi,^.  thpy  yiUgOy,,|i9,^bp,fap^h^f#4viin^roent  of 
our  knowledge  of  pen taf^e^tu^?,  without  ,illff4  the 

benefit  wjlhifi  pj^yr,  ji?w^HJw  ,ther  disUm^.!  wpsp^t;j5f,  ra  >grj^ater 
gppdt  wnicn  we  may,  never  live  to  rf flp,,anq[  the  ^^iv^of  which, 
the  very  attenl^t  in  which  we  are  engaged  ia  th^  best  calculated 

to  hasten.    •  ,     ^,         .'.■■,  ..h*  f,un't  n-s— *  •' 

Before  conolfiding,Imu?t,be.al,lMf^,to  ^pr^^)'gr9(itude 
to  pT,  SpjLirzheiii^  for  the  ffre^t-.w^>^n>.ofv  uwi^fW  \wwwfttion, 
derivedf  either  directly  from  nis  works,  lectsres,  ai^  fiaeil^ly  con- 
jvecsAtion)  oi:su£^estedindi]:eclly  bythe4bM^faUe;<«W 
of  prin<;iple  tp  the  reUef  of  bnmaw.  ^juif^ii^  and  .to<  the  amele^ 
ration  or  bum^n  improvemeAt,  .pf  which  bi^^orks  exbibU  so 
many  examples.  My  ai^m  in  the  .present  woilc  is  usefulness^  and 
Dot  novelty  or  originality  i  4n4  to  Dr  Sf  ur^b^un,  iiceordipgly, 
I  willingly  own  myself  indebted  for  the  lai^geat  portion  of  what 
w31  prove  to  be  the  most  impprjtant.  ideas  cnptwied  in  the  .pre. 
sent  pages;  To  the  writioga  of  PiMt  Brouasaii^  Dr  JBuctows, 
Geprget,  ^d  s^me  oth^.  I  ^3(n  also  in4ebtc4v  fiot  only  for  mu 
iperous  cases  in  illustration^,  but  for  many  ivaliwb'^  pr^ical  re- 
marks. And  had  npt  the:grealer  p^rt  of  this  w^rk  been  actually 
inpript,  and  tbe  whole  of  it  written^  .before  J.  could  obtain  ac- 
cess  to  a  copv  of  Dr  ConQUy''s  late  publication  on  tbe  same  sub- 
ject^ I  shoula  have  had  to  express  my  ohUgationa  to  him  for  ma- 
ny important  ^uggestions,  ot  which  I  cannot  now  avail.myself, 
but  for  which  I  must  refer  the  reader  tq  Jtiis.ptfges,  While  thus 
mendoning  him,  however,  I  cannot  help  expressing  the  ffratifi. 
cation  I  experienced  from  the  liberal  and  philosopiic  smrit  in 
which  he  rdfers  to  the  subject  of  Phrenology.    His  sentunentSy 
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indeed,  are  so  well  calculated  to  disarm  prejudice  and  reoomfnfteiid 
inquiry,  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  subjoin  what  he  says.     In 
alluding  to  a  singular  ineKyuAll^iof  .ttodocstanding  which  gives 
rise  to  indecision  of  character,  Dr  ConoIIy  adds,  in  a  note : 
**  TWs  is  nptitjif  opiyjm^y  of.  cb^papt^r,7<^  whi^4t  may,  <¥5- 
cur  to  some  of  my  readers  that  the  phrenqjiogical,  8y§tem,anoi^s 
the  besLapparent  ex{>Ianation.     The^acts  alluded  to  in  tfie  text, 
many  cf  me  p%enimeVUi  df  dtiease,  and*  tse  'tts'EtVArUyij  of 
ALL  MANKIND,  Seem  to  me  to  prove  that  the  first  principtes  of 
Phrendogy  are  founded  in  Naiure.     On  these,  ic  is  very  pro- 
bable thattiBaAy  faadbs  aod  errQrs:  mc^y  have  be^  bMUt^  but 
now  that  anatomy' And:  physiology  biKye  t^ether  p^n^traW  so 
far  iiitO'the  aeparaten^e ^f  structure  aiid fuoctJKK^ of  tbeueryes, 
of  thesptnol  marrow,  wadevea of  oei^toia portiotis pf  tb? cerebral 
masff,  lam^eeemoOiing  which  merits  the  praise  qf  being  philosih 
phical  in  ilte^  real  or,  (fffecUd  coniempi  pressed  bjf  so.  many  ana^ 
iomists  and^  fAysioI^gisis^  ^^  a  ^dmce  which,  bowiever  imperr. 
fect,>  haafor  -its  object  the  demonstxaUon  tbat  for  other  functions, 
the  exi^teiMee  €£  wbiqh  non^nan  deny,  there  areifujrther  separa^ 
tiona  ABddtf^tiiiQtiona  of  bitbertQ  i|neiKpl4in0d  portions  of  nervQU3 
matter  *7^    What  a  contrast  between  the  p|^loso[d)ic  ^^apdoux 
of  sucbr9e»dm(eoffij  and:rthe.imword)y  critifj^m  of. pother  justly 
celehratad  Professor  of  the  same  university,  who,  in  his  late  work 
on  the  Neevcwst  Systent  (pw  S33),  is  pleased  to  afBrm,  that  ^^  the 
most  exttlaYag^ntdeparture  from^  all  the  l^g^timate  mode^  of  rea- 
soning, although  still  under  the  colour  of  anatomical  observaMon, 
is  tbei^stetn  of  DrGall-^    And  yet  so  irresisidble:  is  the  force 
of  truth  to  uoM€8«ii4ioed  minds,  that  notwithstanding,  the  weifi^ht 
of  tlM  Pfofessors ,  weUHewrned  nepuAation^  ^nd  th^  p^uiral  influ* 
ence  «xepciied  by- a 'talented  Tjoaoh^  over  tbemind«of  hi^pu-. 
pila»  ineniiiKciqg^bis  own  opinions,  an4  r^tardiug  the  progcess  of. 
those^wlttcb.he.ooi»bat8,h<^haa.actM41y'tQ  compliunof       ^<  poh 

Eularity"^  of  the  phrenplogical  doctri^ei^.and  of  the  difficulty  he 
as  £b1^  ^^dum|p  their  ftuenessive  wpprtations^  to  keep  his  pur 
pils  to  thericmm^es^i  pur  own  great  cpui^rymen,^  and,  to  the 
oompletionvpf  the.sftrui^lure,  ^y  commeni^.on  Uia  labouir^  of  .the 
Moaroa  and  Himl^rs^  and  which  the  undeserved  popularity,  of 
theooQttnental.gyatem  has  tBterrupted."^    Th^  wiprejudicf d.  in- 

amitx  will  prcmUpr  diseover  aMJif^r  xeascoi  for  the  difficulty 
le  Piaofessot  ^penenoes  in  preserving  his  pupils  from  the  con-* 
taminatipnof'Phi^nolog]!',  aad  be.  disponed  to  believe  that,  in  a 
cQBteflfcffor  Iralb^  no  man,  however  great  his  talents,  or  extensive 
hisaequireiaetttB,  haa  any  chanoe  for  si^cocsa  when  Nature  ia.ar- 
rayed  against  faion. 

EDiirinmGB,  JfoMtnW  1680. 

*  CoKOLLT  on  the  Indications  of  Insanity,  p.  185. 
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2.  ARTXPLE  AJ^ERICA,  in  EncyclojM^tla  Britannlca.    Seventh  {Edition, 
183a 


\      1 


Xhe  reader  nmy  be  surflrised  at  tlM  asfoisiilttow  ^  ibe  two 
works  which  compose  the  tide  of  this  article,  and  feel  fioine  diffi- 
cufcy  in  conj^cturiiig  the  connexioii  of  eith^'with  Phrenology ; 
but  we  fthali  not  hold  htm  long  in  suspenee^  The  author  jof  the 
artSele  ott  j&snerioa  arriyes,  by  tai  attentite  $iirvey  of  feetB  ia  N«- 
tund' History,  at  the  conclusion,  ihat  the  human  race  is  yet  in 
its  in&ncy,  both'  in  r^ard  to  its  numbeitt,  the  development  «f 
its  powers,  and  the  penection  of  its  institutions';  while 'the*  au- 
thor of  <<  The  Last  Triimp/*  by  the  study  of  ^opbaay^  an- 
noonoes;  With  great  confidence,  uat  the  world  is  fiustf  i^pMisch- 
ing  to  its  teHninatkm.' 

^'  The  seventh  trumpet,^  says  this  author,  <<tnust  be  the  last 
of  that'seriesof  evtats  inditated  by  that  ^mbol,'and  the  last 
event  which  can  takt  place  ini  thepresoMt  state  of  the  woFtdybe. 
catM*,  at  its  sounding,  the  kikigdom  of  Christ  ds^  set  op*  Be<vi  xi« 
15^18.^  P.  6.  **  Betwi^the  ^xth  and  seventh  Tials,*  we  are  like, 
wiseiuformed  that^tiw  undean  ^rito  go  forth  from  4be  mouths 
of  the  dragon^  and  <^  the  beast;  and  of  the  false  pvpphet^  to  gather 
the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  whole  worid,  to  tno  sreat  war  ci 
God  .AJmighty,  Which  war  nmst  take  place  daring  Sie  eeveniii 
via).  Eveiy  one  riiust^  peMsivtf  that  the  chevaoteristieof  the 
pr^^t  day,  is  the  dissemiuation  of  opinion -;  cpify  repPf rented 
tw  spirits  ptoceeding  oiil  ijf  mmtHha.  The  schoolmaster  is 
abroad,^  &c.  *'  The  midnigbt  cry  which  awakens  dhe  vkrgibsy 
cad  be  nothing  but  a  company  of  preachers  ptoeiaiming  the 
Coming  erf  the  Bridegroom,  and  ihat  ery^  ha$  been  misda.^  Be- 
vebtions  xiv.  '*  seems  to  indicate,  that  it  ia  at  the  eommencOi- 
ment  of  that  series  of  battles  which  compose  the  war  of  the  gfeal 
dity  of  Gkd  Almighty,  that  the  elect  are  gadiered,  and  the  rest 
of  the  world'  left  to  be  the  victims  of  offended  iustice.^  ^*  When 
the  saints  are;  taught  up  in  the  air,  aild  the'sart  is  removed  from 
the  earth,  there- seems  ho  longer  any  reason 'for»  nor  any  means 
of,  die  preservation  of  thepresent  framework  lof  buomi  societyy 
which  is  only  kept  together  in  order  to  preserve  the  diusiph.^— > 
Christ  *<  is  coming  a  second  time  to  be  admired  in  all  them  that 
believe,  but  to  dash  to  pieces  all  the  rest  of  Christendom :  He 
is  coming  to  trample  upon  them  in  His  fury,  and  to  stain  His 
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garments  with  their  blood  :    He  is  coming  to  pray  for  His  ene- 
ilkies  no  more,  but  to  repay  them  with  vengeance.^    P.  21. 

Many  persons  may  be  disposed  to  smile  at  these  doctrines  of 
the  **'  Last  Trampy^  and  to  regatd  them  as  rhapsodies  unworthy 
of  any  serious  consideratbn ;  but  nmilar  notions  made  a  great 
impressbn  on  the  people  of  Europe  at  a  former  period^  and  they 
are  now  excitiog  many  minds.  The  "  Last  .Trump ^'  is  in  the 
third  edition,  and  there  is  a  whole  page  of  advertisements  of  si- 
milar works  anneieed  to  it.  Towards  the  oonclomon  tt  ihe  tenth 
century,  the  belief  beoame  almost  universal  in' Christendom,  that 
the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand.  la  many  places,  tbmples  and 
palaces,  as  no'loniger  needed^  were  polfed  down  and  left  to  de- 
cay :  multitudes  df  "people,  abandoBing  their  WHiridly  ^ontiexiooB, 
flocked  to  Palestioef  and  expected'  the  scene  of  the  second  ad- 
vent of  Ohrist  This  delusion  =  did  not  abate  till  the  Mlowing 
century  was  coonderaUy  advanced*  In  the  present  day  similar 
expectations  occupy  dte  mindsof  many  amiable  and  exemplary 
Cbristiatis;  and,  as<fiicts  in  tMLtut^-may  be  compared  with  these 
interpretations  of  Revelaitiony  we  consider  it  a  beneficial  esKencise 
of  the  understXiBdnig,' calculated  to  lead  to  sobar  rsflectiiin*and 
sound  judgment,  to  present  a  few  of  them  to'  the  -confflderation 
of  our  reawrs. 

W^  have  frequently  pointed  out  the  grand'chstinction  between 
man  and  the  inferior  anttnals,  and  it  is  necessary  steadily  to  bear 
it  in  'mindv  in  judging  of  the  pttibaMecburse  of  hiitoam  impnove^ 
ment.  The  lower  ereatuves  ai>e  directied  by  DrvinJe  Wisdom  as 
to  their  nutnner  of  acting,  so  that  they  accomplish'  ttiany  diings, 
of  the  nature  and  end  of-  which  they  tbemseiVeB  hsfve  no  ade- 
quate conception.  They  reach  at  onoe  the  iinrits  of 'tbedr  nature, 
which  they  never  sp^ntaneoiiisly  isurpaas*  IMlan,  oo  the  con- 
trary,  has  reoei^ed  pearoeptiire  faculties,  by  the  exerdbs  of  which 
he  may  diasover  the  qualities  of  external  otigeiitBr  i^cAeoting 
power^s  by  which  he  may  truce  the  combinationsofoaiiaea  which 
promote  nis' happiness  or  misery;  and  muscular  powers  and 
senses,  by  means  of  which  he  mav,  within  certain  Ihntts^  either 
modify  and  direct  the  operation  of  these  causes,  or  teH^mmodate 
his  own  conduct  ti>  their  agency,  where  thqr  ^re  too  energetic 
and  powerful  to  aeknowledge  htscimtrol.  Before  man  can' be 
viewed  as  havhig  ktvained  the  highest  limitii  of  bis  nature,  -he 
must  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  and  qualities 
of  the  elements  of  ^yucid  ereatioa  whidv  aAsct  his  hqi»piii&s8 ; 
of  the  elements  of  his  own  nature,  bodily  and  mental ;  and  he 
must  have  learned  by  experience,  to  put  in  operation  the  parti* 
cular  combinations  of  these  which  are  best  suited  to  ensure  his 
enjoyment. 

Man,  for  instance,  is  bom  without  coyering,  but  he  has  re- 
ceiyed  constructive  and  reflective  faculties,  by  the  exercise  of 
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which  'it;ift  iniaided.that  fae/should  make'ddthes  for  hhnself ; 
but. before  the' dress  .which,  hie  shall  make  shall  be. equidly  wjeiD 
adapted  to.  his  nature  and  .ei^XeroaL  situation,  as  the  wool  of  the 
sheep,' or, the  fur  of.the.heayer,-Qr  the  down  and  feathers  of  the 
diick,;are  suited  to  theic  bpdily  frames*  and  habits  of  life,  he 
miist  becoQieiEicquaifilQd  with.  the.  laws  of  his  own  physicd^con- 
sti^utiopywith  theiqualities  of  the  stuffsof  ^Inch^  he.  raake&his 
clothings  and  with  tlie  adaptatioir  of  the  one  to  the  other.  The 
Creator,  in  iasututing  the  yroblly  cOyering  for  the  sheep,  of  ne- 
cessity, possessed  complete  kjQowledgeiof  the  circulation  of  the 
fluids  of  il»  body^vOf  the  degree  pf  perspiration  fixnn  its  skin  ne- 
cessary  toioi^in^in  it  iQ;beallb,  of  the  degree  irfooU  and  mois- 
ture towhieb  itwomld  be  eoiposed^  of ,  the  effect  dftfaiBBe  on  its 
nerves,  ^bloodvasseln,  mv^les,  bones,  and  seeretory  .organs ;  and 
He  framed  the  wdo},,i]i  quantity  and.-quality,  suited  to  tpromote 
its  welfare  under^aU  Ihese  relations  and  conditiaBs.  Tne.du^ 
is  iiQperftttyely  impofiod-on  man  to^tudy  aU  these<  poiatsr  ia  his 
own  nature,  and,  by  biaiowor  refledaon^ito  adjust  Jusclothing  in 
due  rekitioe^ip.  to  ihem  i  the>  rewand  of*  enjdyrW  health  and 
vigour  is  ofTeted:  for  oWdieaoej  while:>the  penaUyntf  suffer- 
ing inc0ttvi9ttience,  pain,.or  d'eatb,  is.inflie^  for  ^neglect  •  In- 
taligent  medical  practitioners  who  trace  diseases  to  their  causes, 
perceive  much-isufiering  whicds  owes  its  origin  to  gross  ignorance 
and  negiig^ytoe  ia  mankind,  laT^^d  to  this  single  point.  We 
select  thift  oM^rffy  a$ooe.physboal  illustration,  aod  consider  our- 
selves safe  if^  drraiying  ^e  infeffenee,  that,-  io.fegard  toia  know* 
ledge  of.  the  %uaUties  of  ^xtotnal  sob^tsiand'  their'. velatioBffhip 
to  the  biaii^aii  coRstitiitioiii  iha  gl^eat  body»oC  tt«alfiisid*ars  in 
the  very  iQfaiicy.)of  ib^H:  rational  .existence^  > 

lo  regard^(agaio,.to  Mind,r4hey  jure,  lif  ^p^ible^  &till  fbrtber 
b^iodv  (Ahhm^  lit  iapoi^vely  aacerUiised  l)hat  the  animal, 
moridv^lid  i^teUeetoal,  povers  idf  liian^  bear^'unifenn  krelatiixi, 
€aieri$/papiim9i'tQ,ikfi:tiiieu€^  diffejBeot /portionfl  of  ^hei brain, 
and  thai  *a  fundAmantal  ittquieitettowards  the:  improvcsment  cS 
national  character,  md  ooodttct^-  ia  enlargement  of  the  cerebral 
regioD^ideivoted  to  tlieiwor^d  aetrtim^nts  and.iBleUect,  ibis  fact 
is,  geneimUy  apeaking^  unknown. .  Although,  also,  the  vevv  cir- 
cumataniKi^f  man*  leaving  received  intHk^Mal  and  nloral  facul- 
ties, seeiiMtito  imply  that  his  other  £aeuHies  and  exlernal  nature 
must  be  so  tdonstituted,  in  relation  to  Uieae^  as  to  admit  4>f  their 
assuimnff  and  maiiitAiniBg  the  aaeendoney,  yet  the  perception  of 
this  as  tbe  real  the<>ry  of  the  coDatitutioii  of  man,  is  very  little 
extended,  and  viihtthe^^eat  majoniy  even  of  civilised  Euro- 
peans, it  is  treated- as  an  mcredible  absurdity.  How,  then,  can 
Man  be  supposed  approaching  to  his  close,  before  his  rational 
nature  has  almost  begun  to  assert  its  supremacy  over  his  mere 
animal  instincts  ? 
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If  no  progress  had  been  made  in  past  ages  towards  enlarging 
the  sphere  of  knowledge,  and  elevating  the  standard  of  human 
pursuit,  it  might  plausibly  have  been  argued  that  the  limits  of 
improvement  nave  been  long  since  reached,  and  that  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  conclude  the  drama  of  man's  existence  on  earth  ; 
but  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  fact.     If  we  survey  the  faculties 
with  which  human  nature  is  endowed,  and  attend  to  their  rela- 
tionship to  external   objects,  we  obtain  irrefragable  evidence 
that  man  is,  by  creation,  a  progressive  being :  he  appears  to 
be  constituted  so   as  necessarily  to  commence   his  career  in 
helplessness  and  ignorance,  and  to  rise  by  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  conferred  on  him,  and  by  studymg  and  obeying  .his 
Maker^s  laws  and  institutions,  to  a  higher  and  a  higher  point  in 
the  scale  of  moral  and  intellectual  improvement.     We  discover 
also  that  the  past  history  of  the  race  corresponds  to  these  anti- 
cipations.    Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  a  few  facts  in  the  his- 
tory of  Man,  and  seriously  judge  whether  they  countenance  the 
idea  that  he  is  near  the  close  oi  his  career. 

It  is  admitted  by  the  best  geologists,  that  the  physical  globe 
must  have  existed  for  a  long  series  of  ages,  before  any 
trace  of  man's  existence  on  it  can  l^  discovered,  apparently  pre- 
paring, by  successive  changes,  for  his  reception.  There  is  no 
good  ground  for  believing  that  Man  has  existed  on  earth  longer 
than  the  Mosaic  account  indicates,  say  6000  years ;  but  this  space 
evidently  bears  no  appreciable  proportion  to  the  previous  period 
of  preparation,  during  which  the  Earth  became  successively  fit 
for  the  growth  of  plants,  and  for  the  production  of  fishes,  reptiles, 
and  the  various  tribes  of  the  inferior  animals,  ascending  from 
the  lowest  in  the  scale  to  those  of  the  most  perfect  character. 
In  all  this,  let  it  be  observed,  there  is  nothing  really  inconsistent 
with  the  narrative  of  the  Bible ;  provided  always  it  be  conceded 
(as  is  now  very  generally  done  by  enlightened  theologians,  who 
are  willing  to  consult  the  volufne  of  creation  as  well  as  the 
volume  of  inspiration)  that  the  expression.  In  tlie  heginning^ 
means  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  and  that  the  main  object  of 
the  sacred  historian  is  to  record  th^  history  of  Man,  and  of  the 
Jewish  nation  in  particular.  If  the  human  race  were  now  at 
the  end  of  its  career^  the  prior  duration  of  the  globe,  compared 
to  his  occupancy  of  it,  would  be  like  an  overture  of  a  thousand 
years  to  an  opera  of  a  minute. 

Although  a  knowledge  of  external  nature,  and  of  himself,  are 
indispensable  to  man's  advancement  to  his  true  station  as  a  ra- 
tional being,  yet  400  years  have  not  elapsed  since  the  arts  of 
printing  ana  engraving  were  invented,  without  which,  knowledge 
could  not  be  disseminated  through  ihe  mass  of  mankind^  and  up 
to  the  present  hour  the  art  of  reading  is  by  no  means  general  over 
the  world ;  so  that,  even  now,  the  means  of  calling  man's  rational 
nature  into  activity,  although  discovered,  are  but  very  imperfectly 
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applied.-— It  is  only  five  or  six  centuries  since  the  mariner^s  conir 
pass  was  discovered  in  Europe ;  without  which^  man  could  not 
ascertain  the  most  common  facts  regarding  the  size,  form,  and  con* 
tents  of  his  own  habitation,  the  globe. — ^It  is  only  840  years  since 
the  one-half  of  the  habitable  globe,  America,  became  known 
to  the  other  half;  and  considerable  portions  of  it  are  still  un- 
known even  to  the  best  informed  philosophers. — It  is  little  more 
than  200  years  since  the  true  theory  oi  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  was  discovered,  previous  to  which  it  was  impossible  for 
man  to  form  any  correct  idea  of  the  uses  of  many  of  his  phy- 
sical organs,  and  of  their  relations  to  external  nature. — It  is 
only  between  40  and  50  years  since  the  true  functions  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system  were  discovered,  before  which  man 
possessed  no  adequate  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  his 
own  mental  constitution,  and  its  adaptations  to  external  circum- 
stances and  beings. — It  is  only  57  years  since  the  study  of  che- 
mistry, or  of  the  physical  elements  of  the  globe,  was  put  into  a 
rational  condition  by  Dr  Priestley'^s  discovery  of  oxygen ;  and 
hydrogen  was  discovered  so  lately  as  1766.  Before  that  time 
man  was  comparatively  ignorant  of  the  qualities  and  relations 
of  the  most  important  material  agents  with  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded. .  At  present  this  knowledge  is  only  in  its  infancy,  as 
will  appear  by  an  enumeration  of  the  dates  of  several  others  of 
the  most  important  chemical  discoveries.  Electricity  was  disco- 
vered m  1728;  galvanism  in  1794;  gas  light  about  1798;  an^ 
steam-boats,  steam-looms,  and  the  safety-lamp,  in  our  own  day. 

It  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  study  of  geology  has  been  se- 
riously, begun,  without  which  man  could  not  know  the  past 
changes  in  the  physical  structure  of  the  globe,  a  matter  of  much 
importance  as  an  element  in  judging  of  his  present  position  in 
the  world's  progress.  This  science  is  in  its  veriest  infancy.  An 
inconceivable  extent  of  territory  remains  to  be  explored,  from 
the  examination  of  which  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  in- 
ferences will  probably  present  themselves. — The  mechanical 
sciences  are  at  this  moment  in  full  play,  putting  forth  vigorous 
shoots,  and  give  the  strongest  indications  of  youth,  and  none  of 
decay. 

The  sciences  of  morals  and  government  are  still  in  the  crudest 
condition.  At  this  moment  many  excellent  persons  tremble  lest 
animal  passion  shall  acquire  the  ascendency  in  Europe,  and  ex- 
tinguish all  morality  and  religion  ;  while  others  regard  the  pre- 
sent events  as  the  harbingers  of  the  dawn  of  real  civilization. 
These  discrepant  views  could  not  exist  among  intelligent  men^ 
if  human  nature,  and  the  theory  of  morals  and  of  government, 
had  already  attained  the  precision  of  sciences. 

But  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  of  all  the  observa^ 
tions  on  the  future  prospects  of  the  human  race,  which  we  have 
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Number  of  the  whites  in  1830,  21,000,000 

Do.                do.         1855,  42,000,000 

Do.                do.         1880,  84,000,000 

Do.                 do.         1905,  168,000,000 

Do.                do.          1930,  336,000,000 

"  As  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  the  growing  annual  in- 
crement of  inhabitants  must  increase  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
population,  let  us  assume  that,  at  the  end  of  a  century,  the  rate 
of  increase  falls  to  2  per  cent.  The  period  of  doubling  will  then 
be  36  years. 

Nnmber  of  the  whites  in  1966,       672,000,000 
Do.  do.         2002,    1,344,000,000 

Do.  do.         2030,    2,880,000,000 

**  Thus,  in  ihe  short  period  of  two  centuries,  the  whites  now 
in  America  would  multiply  by  natural  means  to  a  mass  of 
people  three  times  as  great  as  are  at  present  oi^  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  globe.  Let  us  see,  however,  what  would  be  the 
numbers  of  the  other  classes,  supposing  the  rate  of  increase  to 
receive  a  similar  check  at  the  end  of  a  century,  and  adding  two 
millions  of  the  mixed  race  to  the  Indians. 

Number  of  the  Negroes  in  1930,  40,000,000 

Do.                     do.         2030,  160,000,000 

Do.                 Indians       1930,  30,000,000 

Do.                     do.         2030,  50,000,000 

"  We  have  serious  doubts,  however,  whether  the  civilized 
Indians  will  not  follow  the  fate  of  the  wandering  tribes,  and  dis- 
appear before  the  superior  energy  of  the  European  race,  when 
increasing  numbers  bring  the  two  classes  more  into  competition 
for  employment  and  the  means  of  subsistence.  Either  this  will 
happen,  or  the  red  race  will  be  gradually  blended  with  the 
white  before  it  attains  the  magnitude  which  our  calculations  ex- 
hibit. Much  more  difficulty  will  be  felt  in  disposing  of  the 
Negroes,  with  whom,  on  account  of  the  deeper  dye  of  their  skins, 
and  the  taint  which  slavery  has  communicated  to  their  blood, 
the  whites  will  always  be  much  more  averse  to  contract  alliances. 
Their  increase,  it  is  probable,  will  receive  a  check  long  before  it 
has  reached  the  number  of  160  millions.  The  superior  huma- 
nity developed  in  a  well-organized  society,  may  shelter  the 
blacks  to  some  extent  from  cruelty ;  but,  in  the  long  run,  when 
stem  necessity  presses,  weakness  and  ignorance  must  yield  to 
intelligence  and  vigour.  Another  question,  however,  remains, 
and  that  relates  to  the  number  of  human  beings  whom  the  new 
world  could  support.  We  seek,  of  course,  only  approximate 
results ;  and,  in  this  point  of  view,  the  question  is  not  incapable 
of  so) 
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**  Paradoxical  as  the  fact  may  appear,  we  are  satisfied  that 
the  new  oontinent,  though  less  than  half  the  size  of  the  old, 
contains  at  least  an  equal  quantity  of  useful  soil,  and  much  more 
than  an  equal  amount  of  productive  power.^ 

The  useful  soil  in  the  new  world  is  calculated  to  extend  to 
ten  millions  of  square  miles.  The  author,  to  avoid  all  exag- 
geratioD,  considers  the  ^^  capacity  of  the  land  to  support  popula. 
don,  as  proportional  to  the  third  power  of  the  cosme  (or  radius 
of  gyration)  for  the  latitude.  It  will  therefore  stand  thus  in 
round  numbers  :-* 

Latitude,  0«,         15%        30%        45%        60^ 

FroductiTeneas,      100,         90,         65,  35,  12t^. 

**  In  England  the  density  of  population  is  about  280  persons 
per  square  mile ;  but  England  is  in  some  measure  the  workshop 
of  the  world,  and  supports,  by  her  foreign  trade,'  a  greater  po- 
pulation than  her  soil  can  nourish.     In  France  the  density  of 
population  is  about  160;  in  Germany  it  varies  from  100  to 
200.     Assuming,  on  these  grounds,  that  the  number  of  persons 
whom  a  square  mile  can  properly  sustain,  without  generating 
the  pressure  of  a  redundant  population,  is  150  at  the  latitude  m 
Bffy  we  have  ft6  as  the  sum  which  expresses  the  productiveness 
of  this  parallel.     Then  taking,  for  the  sake  of  sinfiplicity,  85  as 
the  index  of  the  productiveness  of  the  useful  soil  beyond  SO''  in 
America,  and  85  as  that  of  the  country  within  the  parallel  of 
80^  on  each  side  of  the  equator^  we  have  about  4,100.(>00  square 
miles,  each  capable  of  supporting  SOO  persons,  and  5,700,000 
square  miles,  each  capable  of  supporting  490  persons.     It  fol- 
lows, that  if  the  natural  resources  of  America  were  fully  de- 
veloped,  it  would  afibrd  sustenance  to  8,600,000,000  of  mha- 
bitants,  a  number  five  times  as  great  as  the  entire  mass  of  hu* 
man  beings  existing  at  present  upon  the  globe  !  The  novelty  of 
this  result  may  create  perplexity  and  doubt  on  a  first  view  ;  but 
we   are   satisned   that   those  who  investigate  the  subject  for 
themselves  will  be  satisfied  that  our  estimate  is  moderate.     But 
what  is  even  more  surprising, — ^there  is  every  probability  that 
this  prodigious  population  will  be  in  existence  within  three  or 
at  most  four  centuries.     We  are  quite  aware  of  the  objections 
which  may  be  raised  to  this  conclusion,  but  they  all  seem  to  us 
to  admit  of  an  answer.     In  particular,  we  would  observe,  that 
the  expense  and  diificulty  of  transporting  men  from  situatimig 
where  they  are  redundant,  to  others  where  vacant  space  exists, 
which  is  so  much  felt  in  the  old  world,  will  be  incredibly  facili- 
tated  by  the  employment  of  steam-navigation  upon  the  innu* 
merable  rivers  which  are  ramified  over  four-fiftns  of  the  new 
continent. 

'*  The  imamnation  is  lost  in  contemplating  a  state  of  things 
which  will  make  so  great  and  rapid  a  change  m  the  condition  of 
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recently  met  with,  are  those  bohtained  in  the  article  Amebioa; 
in  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, — an  article 
which  displays  admirable  talent,  nigh  moral  sentiment,  and  a 
vast  store  of  valuable  information,  combined  in  its  author. 

"  The  opinion  entertained  in  the  infancy  of  natural  history," 
says  the  author,  ^^  that  all  the  larger  animals  had  spread  from  one 
common  centreto  the  different  countries  where  we  find  them,  isr, 
we  believe,  now  abandoned  by  all  scientific  writers.     It  is  found 
that  every  region '  of  the  globe,  separated  from  others  by  well 
marked  bouno^ries,  or  by  contrasted  climates,  has  plants  and  ani* 
mals  peculiar  to  itself     The  vast  multitude  of  facts  now  ascer- 
tained respecting  the  distribution  of  animals,  can  be  explained  on 
no  hypothesis  but  one.     We  are  forced  to  infer,  that,  after  the 
last  catastrophe  which  destroyed  the  living  beings  inhabiting  the 
earth,  a  great  variety  of  new  animal  tribes  were  created ;  that 
each  was  placed  on  the  spot  to  which  its  powers  and  functions 
were  best  adapted ;  and  that  from  this  as  a  centre,  it  was  left  to 
spread  by  sucn  means  of  locomotion  as  nature  had  provided  it 
with.     Some  birds,  for  instance,  strong  of  wing,  and  some  few 
quadrupeds  of  migratory  habits,  are  diffused  from   the  west 
coast  of  Europe  to  the  east  coast  of  Asia  ;  while  many  others, 
which,  from  their  mode  of  life  or  their  small  size,  were  ill  fitted 
for  travelling,  are  confined  within  a  Very  narrow  space.    Where 
wild  animals,  resembling  each  other,  exist  in  regions  distant  and 
entirely  separated,  it  is  found  that  they  are  not  of  the  same 
species,  but  are  corresponding  species  belonging  to  the  same 
genus.     The  horse,  the  ox,  the  antelope,  the  elephant,  and  the 
rhinoceros  of  Asia,  are  distinct  species  from  those  of  southern 
Africa,  where  the  same  genera  exist.     This  hypothesis,  as  Dr 
Prichard  remarks,  does  not  contradict  the  testimony  of  the 
Scriptures ;  it  merely  assumes  that  there  were  animals  created 
subsequent  to  the  deluge  in  various  parts  of  the  earth,  of  which 
it  was  not  necessary  for  the  sacred  historian  to  speak. 

"  When  this  point  is  admitted,  we  are  saved  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  explaining  how  animals  which  can  only  exist  in  a 
warm  .climate,  should  have  wandered  from  Armenia  through  the 
frozen  regions  of  northern  Asia  and  America,  and  fixed  them- 
selves  in  the  plains  of  the  Amazon  or  the  Plata,  without  being 
found  anywhere  in  the  intermediate  space.  No  well-informed 
naturalist  doubts  now,  that  most  of  the  animal  tribes  of  the  new 
world  were  created  in  or  near  the  spots  where  we  find  them, 
and  never  existed  in  Armenia,  or  any  other  part  of  the  old  con- 
thient.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  tne  only  fact  which 
presents  an  apparent  exception  to  it,  namely,  that  the  few 
species  of  quadrupeds  common  to  the  old  and  the  new  world 
belong  to  the  arctic  region,  and  to  tribes  which  are  capable  of 
bearing  such  a  degree  of  cold  as  exists  at  Behring^s  Straits. 

a 
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^*  Buffbn^s  observatioiv  is  substantially  true,  that  America 
wants  the  larger  and  more  perfect  classes  of  animals.  There  are 
no  congeners  there  to  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  hippopo- 
tamus, the  camelopard,  the  camel,  and  the  horse.  The  species 
corresponding  to  the  lion,  the  ti^r,  and  the  hyena  of  the  old 
world,  are  much  less  distinguished  by  their  strength  and  ferocity. 
On  the  other  hand,  mos£  of  those  singular  races  which  display 
the  widest  deviation  from  the  usual  laws  of  organization,  are 
found  in  America,  arid  some  are  peculiar  to  it ;  but  nothing  can 
be  more  wild  than  the  inference  drawn  from  these  facts,  that 
the  inferior  size  or  fierceness  of  the  American  animals  arose  from 
some  peculiarity  in  the  soil  or  climate. 

**  One  of  the  most  interesting  questions  connected  with  Ame- 
rica, relates  to  the  increase  and  probable  amount,  at  a  future 
period,  of  its  inhabitants.  It  was  the  astonishing  progress  of 
the  United  States,  that  first  clearly  unfolded  the  principles  on 
which  the  multiplication  of  human  beings  depends.  We  now 
know  with  certamty  that  a  prosperous  community,  ppssessing 
abundance  of  unoccupied  land,  wiU  double  its  numbers  m  twenty- 
five  years,  without  any  aid  from  immigration ;  and  as  the  scale 
ascends  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  a  short  time  necessarily  produces 
a  wonderful  change.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
whites,  possessing  the  advantages  of  supei^pr  industry,  oirder, 
and  forethought,  naturally  increase  faster  than  the  other  classes. 
In  the  United  States  this  part  of  the  population  increases  at  the 
rate  of  three  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  and  when  the  Spanish  Ame- 
rican republics  have^  settled  down  into  a  tranquil  state,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  their  white  inhabitants  will  multiply  at  the  same 
rate.  The  Mexican  Indians,  and  probably  the  Feruvians,  have 
been  increasing  also,  but  slowly,  wnile  nearly  all  the  independent 
tribes  kre  mouldering  away.  The  black  population  aoes  not 
maintain  its  numbers  in  the  West  Indies  ;  it  is  rather  increasing 
in  Brazil;  and  in  the  United  States  it  grows  rapidly.  Setting 
aside  the  West  Indies,  where  the  Negroes  do  not  increase,  and 
attending  to  the  continent  merely,  let  us  take  the  number  of 
each  class  as  it  stands  at  present,  and  see  what  the  result  will  be 
in  a  course  of  years,  assuming  the  rate  of  increase  to  be  S  per 
cent,  for  the  whites,  1 J  per  cent,  for  the  Negroes,  and  1  per  cent. 
for  the  civilized  Indians.  If  the  whole  population  is  40,000,000 
at  present,  the  continental  whites  will  be  about  16,000,000,  the 
Indians  about  9,600,000,  the  Negroes  5,000,000,  and  the  mixed 
race  about  7,000,000. 

*^  In  Spanish  America,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  mixed 
race,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  mestizoes,  will  merge  into  the 
white,  and  increase  nearly  in  the  same  ratio.  We  shall  there^ 
fore  add  5-7 ths  of  the  former  to  the  latter,  which  will  raise  the 
whites  to  21,000,000. 
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Number  of  the  whites  in  1830,  21,000,000 

Do.                do.         1855,  42,000,000 

Do.                do.         1880,  84,000,000 

Do.                 do.         1905,  168,000,000 

Do.                 do.          1930,  336,000,000 

"  As  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  the  growing  annual  in- 
crement of  inhabitants  must  increase  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
population,  let  us  assume  that,  at  the  end  of  a  century,  the  rate 
of  increase  falls  to  S  per  cent.  The  period  of  doubling  will  then 
be  36  years. 

Number  of  the  whites  in  1966,       672,000,000 
Do-  do.         2002,    1,344,000,000 

Do.  do.         2030,    2,880,000,000 

**  Thus,  in  ihe  short  period  of  two  centuries,  the  whites  now 
in  America  would  multiply  by  natural  means  to  a  mass  of 
people  three  times  as  great  as  are  at  present  oi^  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  globe.  Let  us  see,  however,  what  would  be  the 
numl>ers  of  the  other  classes,  supposing  the  rate  of  increase  to 
receive  a  similar  check  at  the  end  of  a  century,  and  adding  two 
millions  of  the  mixed  race  to  the  Indians. 

Number  of  the  Negroes  in  1930,  40,000,000 

Do.                     do.         2030,  160,000,000 

Do.                 Indians       1930,  30,000,000 

Do.                     do.         2030,  50,000,000 

"  We  have  serious  doubts,  however,  whether  the  civilized 
Indians  will  not  follow  the  fate  of  the  wandering  tribes,  and  dis- 
appear before  the  superior  energy  of  the  European  race,  when 
increasing  numbers  bring  the  two  classes  more  mto  competition 
for  employment  and  the  means  of  subsistence.  Either  this  will 
happen,  or  the  red  race  will  be  gradually  blended  with  the 
white  before  it  attains  the  magnitude  which  our  calculations  ex- 
hibit. Much  more  difficulty  will  be  felt  in  disposing  of  the 
Negroes,  with  whom,  on  account  of  the  deeper  dye  of  their  skins, 
and  the  taint  which  slavery  has  communicated  to  their  blood, 
the  whites  will  always  be  much  more  averse  to  contract  alliances. 
Their  increase,  it  is  probable,  will  receive  a  check  long  before  it 
has  reached  the  number  of  160  millions.  The  superior  huma- 
nity developed  in  a  well-organized  society,  may  shelter  the 
blacks  to  some  extent  from  cruelty ;  but,  in  the  long  run,  when 
stem  necessity  presses,  weakness  and  ignorance  must  yield  to 
intelligence  and  vigour.  Another  question,  however,  remains, 
and  that  relates  to  the  number  of  human  beings  whom  the  new 
world  could  support.  We  seek,  of  course,  only  approximate 
results ;  and,  in  this  point  of  view,  the  question  is  not  incapable 
of  solution. 
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^*  Paradoxical  as  the  fact  may  appear,  we  are  sati^d  that 
the  new  continent,  though  less  than  half  the  size  of  the  old, 
contains  at  least  an  equal  quantity  of  useful  soil,  and  much  more 
than  an  equal  amount  of  productive  power.^ 

The  useful  soil  in  the  new  world  is  calculated  to  extend  to 
ten  millions  of  square  miles.  The  author,  to  avoid  all  exag- 
geration, considers  the  ^*  capacity  of  the  land  to  support  popula. 
don,  as  proportional  to  the  third  power  of  the  cosine  (or  radius 
of  gyration)  for  the  latitude.  It  will  therefore  stand  thus  in 
round  numbers  :-* 

Latitude,  0*,         15%        30%        45%        60^ 

Frodactiyeness,      100,  90,         65,  35,  12t^. 

**  In  England  the  density  of  population  is  about  280  persons 
per  square  mile ;  but  England  is  in  some  measure  the  workshop 
of  the  world,  and  supports,  by  her  foreign  trade,  a  greater  po- 
pulation than  her  soil  can  nourish.  In  France  the  density  of 
population  is  about  160;  in  Germany  it  varies  from  100  to 
200.  Assuming,  on  these  grounds,  that  the  number  of  persons 
whom  a  square  mile  can  properly  sustain,  without  generating 
the  pressure  of  a  redundant  population,  is  150  at  the  latitude  of 
50^,  we  have  ft6  as  the  sum  which  expresses  the  productiveness 
of  this  parallel.  Then  taking,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  85  as 
the  index  of  the  productiveness  of  the  useful  soil  beyond  80°  in 
America,  and  85  as  that  of  the  country  within  the  parallel  of 
80°  on  each  side  of  the  equator^  we  have  about  4,100,(>00  square 
miles,  each  capable  of  supporting  SOO  persons,  and  5,700,000 
square  miles,  each  capable  of  supporting  490  persons.  It  fol- 
lows, that  if  the  natural  resources  of  America  were  fully  de- 
veloped, it  would  affi>rd  sustenance  to  8,600,000,000  of  mha. 
bitants,  a  number  five  times  as  great  as  the  entire  mass  of  hu- 
man beings  existing  at  present  upon  the  globe  !  The  novelty  of 
this  result  may  create  perplexity  and  doubt  on  a  first  view  ;  but 
we  are  satisfied  that  those  who  investigate  the  subject  foir 
themseWes  will  be  satisfied  that  our  estimate  is  moderate.  But 
what  is  even  more  surprising, — there  is  every  probability  that 
this  prodigious  population  will  be  in  existence  within  three  or 
at  most  four  centuries.  We  are  quite  aware  of  the  objections 
which  may  be  raised  to  this  conclusion,  but  they  all  seem  to  us 
to  admit  of  an  answer.  In  particular,  we  would  observe,  that 
the  expense  and  diificulty  of  transporting  men  from  situations 
where  they  are  redundant,  to  others  where  vacant  space  exists, 
which  is  so  much  felt  in  the  old  world,  will  be  incredibly  facili- 
tated  by  the  employment  of  steam-navigation  upon  the  innu- 
merable rivers  which  are  ramified  over  four-fifths  of  the  new 
continent. 

*^  The  imafflnation  is  lost  in  contemplating  a  state  of  things 
which  will  make  so  great  and  rapid  a  change  in  the  condition  of 
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the  world.  We  almost  fancy  that  it  is  a  dream  ;  and  yet  the  re- 
sult is  based  on  principles  quite  as  certain  as  those  .whigh  govern 
the  conduct  of  men  in  their  ordinary  pursuits.  .There  are.  many, 
elements  of  disorder,  now  operating  in  Spanish;  America, .but 
these  are  merely  the  dregs  left  by  the  old  Spanish  despotism ; 
and  the  Anglo-American  republic  is  a  pole-star  to  guide,  the 
people  in  their  course  towards  freedpm  and  prosperity*  .^Nearly 
all  social  improvements  spring  from  the  reaproc^  mfljuepoe.  a( 
condensed  numbers  and  diffused  intelligence. .  What,  then, 
will  be  the  state  of  society  in  America  two  .centuries,  hence, 
when  a 'thousand  or  two  thoupand  millions  of  civilizdd  men  are 
crowded  into  a'spacc  rofnpara/i^^/^  so  narrow,  and.  when  this 
immense  mass,  of  human  biipgs  speak  only  two  languages  !  We 
take  for  granted  that  the  Portuguese  will  merge  into  the  Spanish ; 
and  it  is  clear  to  us  that  the  Russia^  will  never  obtain  a  /ooting 
in  the  new  world*  Su^h  a  state  of  things  may  be  said  to  undo  the 
curse  of  Qabel,  and  restore  the  great  mass  of  mankind  to  their 
pristine  facility  of  intercourse;  for  the  languages  spoken  by  the 
communities  of  Europe  and  Asia  will  be  as  unimportant  then, 
in  the  general  scale  of.  the  globe,  as  the  dialects  of  Hungary, 
Finland  and  Bohemia,  are  in  Europe  at  this  day.  History  shows 
that  wealth,  power,  science,  literature,  all  follow  in  the  train  of 
numbers,  general  intelligence,  and  freedom.  The  same  causes 
which  transferred  the  sceptre  of  civilization  from  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile  to  western  Europe,  must,  in. the 
course  of  no  long  period,  carry  it  from  the  latter  to  the  plains 
of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Amazon.  When  we  reflect  on  these 
changes,  which  are  not  more  extraordinary  than  they  are  near 
and  certain,  the  conviction  is  forced  upon  us,  that  society,  after 
all  its  advances,  is  yet  but  in  its  infancy ;  that  the  habitable 
world,  when  its  productive  powers  are  regarded,  may  be  said 
hitherto  to  have  been  an  untenanted  waste ;  and  that  we  have 
at  present  only  an  imperfect  glimpse  of  the  state  of  things  un- 
der which  the  true  destiny  of  man,  and  the  ^and  scheme  of 
Providence  in  this  lower  world,  is  to  receive  its  full  development. 
We  are  quite  aware  that  some  will  smile  at  these  speculations ; 
but  if  any  one  suspects  us  of  drawing  on  our  fancy,  we  would 
just  request  him  to  examine  thoroughly  the  condition  and  past 
progress  of  the  North  American  republic.  Let  him  look  at  its 
amazing  strides  in  wealth,  intelligence  and  social  improvement ; 
at  its  indestructible  liberty ;  and  above  all,  at  the  prodigious 
growth  of  its  population ;  and  let  him  answer  the  question  to 
himself,  *  What  power  can  stop  the  tide  of  civilization  which  is 
pouring  from  this  single  source  over  an  unoccupied  world  ?^ 
Let  him  trace  the  laws  on  which  this  progress  depends,  and  let 
him  then  apply  them  to  unfdd  the  future  history  of  society  in 
the  new  conUnent.*" 
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It  18  not  a  matter  of  indiffereace  what  View  we  take  of  the 
future  prospMs  of  the  human  race  on  earth  ;  for  the  opinion 
formed  in  tnis  respect  lies  at  the. roqt  of  many  practical  conse- 
qiiienc^.  The  spread  of  the  mild  spirit  and  pure  morality  of 
Christianity,  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  afford  delightful 
prospects,  nilly  sanctioned  by  Scripture.-  But  persons  thprouefaly 
unbued^with  th^  spirit  of  the  "  Last  Trump,"  must,  we  thmk, 
have  their  moral  sentiments  and  intellectual  faculties  directed 
away  from  the  study  of  natural  science  and  events,  and  con- 
stantly turned  towards  the  awful,  the  mysterious,  and  sublime 
in  Revelation. .  In  so  far  as  their  individual  efforts  and  influence 
extend,  human  improvement  in  the  natural  course  is  obstructed, 
or  at  least  retardea,  and  the  best  feelings  of  the  mind  are  given 
up  to  expectations  of  events  out  of  the  common  course  of  nature. 
Individuals,  on  the  other  hand,  who  study  the  elefments  of  hu- 
man nature,  corporeal  and  mental,  and  compare  them  with  ex- 
ternal creation,  and  who  arrive  thereby  at  the  conclusion,  that 
man  is  a  rational  and  progressive  being,  feel  satisfied  that  his 
past  errors  and  sufferings  resemble  the  diseases  incident  to  in- 
fancy :  such  persons  are  full  of  good  hope  for  the  future ;  and 
having  a  firm  conviction  that  the  administration  of  the  world  is 
conducted  in  conformity  with  the  moral  and  intellectual  facul- 
ties of  the  human  Vnind,  they  strive  to  attain  good  by  putting  in 
operation  the  natural  causes  which  produce  it,  and  to  remove 
evil  by  eradicating  all  practices  which  tend  to  call  it  forth. 
They  perceive  that  the  progress  of  the  race  must  necessarily  be 
dow,  because  the  elements  of  nature  are  prodigiously  nume- 
rous, their  combinations  infinite,  and  human  ability  limited ; 
but  still  they  are  animated  by  the  belief  that  the  Creator  knew 
the  difficulty  and  the  extent  of  ability  necessary  to  overcome 
it,  and  that  He  has  not  required  of  man  more  than  He  has 
given  him  powers  to  perform. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

A  CATECHISM  OF  PHRENOLOGY.     GUuigow:  W.  R.  Macphun. 
London :  SbnpUn  A  ICarshalL    Pp.  73.    18mo. 

J.  HIS  is  a  brief  manual  of  Fhrenolosy,  in  the  form  of  a  cate- 
chism, intended  for  the  use  of  individuals  who  cannot  bestow 
much  time  or  money  on  the  study  of  it.  It  combines  accuracy, 
(clearness,  and  brevity,  and  is  scrupulously  correct  in  doctrine. 
We  select  the  following,  as  examples  of  the  manner  in  which 
each  organ  is  treated :-«- 
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^*  S.  Philopbogenitivenkss. 

*'  Where  is  the  organ  of  Philoprogenitiveness  sitiiatedf 

**  Immediately  above  the  middle  part  of  the  cerebellum. 
When  large,  it  gives  a  drooping  appearance  to  the  back  part 
of  the  head. 

"  What  is  the  Junction  of  this  faculty  ? 

"  To  produce  an  instinctive  love  of  offspring  in  general. 
When  the  feeling  is  strong,  the  individual  experiences  great 
pleasure  in  beholding  and  caressing  children. 

"  Is  this  feeling  distinct  from  that  of  Benevolence  ? 

"  Yes.  We  frequently  nnd  it  in  those  who  are  destitute  of 
any  compassionate  feeling  towards  adults. 

"  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  proportion  between  this  organ 
and  the  brain  in  males  and  females  in  general  ? 

**  Females  possess  it  in  the  greatest  proportion  in  general. 

"  Are  there  any  nations  which  are  remarkable  for  a  large 
development  of  this  organ  f 

**  Yes.  The  Hindoos,  Negroes,  and  Charibs,  have  it  in  ge- 
neral very  fully  developed. 

"  Is  it  established  ?— Yes.'' 

"  12,  Cautiousness. 

*^  Where  is  the  organ  q^  Cautiousness  sUuated  f 

*^  Near  the  middle  of  each  parietal  bone.  It  lies  in  a  line 
between  Adhesiveness  and  Love  of  ApprobaAoUy  but  farther 
forward  than  these. 

'*  What  is  the  function  of  this  faculty  f 

**  To  produce  the  emotion  of  fear  m  general.  It  leads  the 
individual  to  hesitate  before  he  acts^  and  to  trace  the  conse- 
quences that  may  ensue ;  and  thus  a  moderate  development  of 
it  is  essential  to  a  prudent  and  circumspect  character. 

"  What  are  the  results  of  the  predominating  energy  and  of 
the  deficiency  of  this  faculty? 

<c  When  it  predominates,  it  produces  doubts  and  irresolution, 
and,  when  in  a  state  of  high  excitement  from  internal  causes, 
sensations  of  dread  and  apprehension,  and  the  disease  called 
Hypochondria.  When  it  is  deficient,  there  is  a  want  of  fear  in 
the  character,  and  a  tendency  to  act  without  mature  delibera- 
tion. 

**  Where  are  remarkable  developments  of  it  to  be  found  f 

<'  In  Dr  Hette  and  the  Hindoos,  where  it  is  large.  In  Bel- 
lingham  and  Mary  Macinnes,  moderate.  In  General  Wurmser, 
small. 

^*  May  thisfacvUjf  exist  along  with  great  personal  courage  ? 

"  Yes.  Nothing  is  more  common.  Robert  Bruce  and  Han- 
nibal were  remarkable  for  valour,  while  they,  at  the  same  time, 
possessed  cautiousness  in  a  high  degree. 

''  Is  ihis  ar''^  £itabUshed  ?— Yes.'' 
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''  16.  Conscientiousness. 

*^  WTiere  is  the  organ  q/*  Conscientiousness  situated  ? 

^'  Towards  the  posterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  head,  on 
each  side  of  Firmness. 

"  What  is  the  function  of  this  faculty  f 

^^  To  produce  the  feelings  of  obligation,  incumbency,  and  of 
right  and  wrong. 

*^  Is  Justice  the  result  of  this  sentiment  ? 

^^  Yes,  when  acting  in  combination  with  the  intellectual 
powers. 

"  When  it  is  very  energetic  or  very  feeble^  what  are  the  re- 
sults f 

*^  When  very  energetic,  the  individual  is  strongly  disposed 
to  act  justly  from  the  mere  love  of  justice,  and  is  nighly  dis- 
gusted at  beholding  an  action  which  is  in  the  smallest  degree 
connected  with  unjust  principles.  When  very  feeble,  he  expe- 
riences a  difficulty  in  perceiving  the  nature  of  justice,  and  is 
very  apt  to  commit  an  unjust  action  under  the  temptations  of 
interest  and  inclination. 

**  Where  are  remarkable  developments  of  the  organ  to  be 
founds 

"  In  Dr  Hette  and  Mrs  H— — ,  where  it  is  large.  In  Bel- 
lingfaam,  Hajggart,  and  Gibson,  small. 

*^  Is  it  established  F— Yes.'' 

After  describing  in  this  manner  the  different  organs,  the 
work  contains  *^  general  questions,''  in  which  the  effects  of  edu- 
cation, temperament,  size,  combinaUons,  &c.  are  discussed. 
The  modes  of  activity^  or  perception,  memory,  imagination, 
and  judgment,  are  omitted,  we  presume  from  inabiUty  to  prer 
sent  more  matter  within  the  small  compass  allotted  to  the  work. 
It  contains  a  neatly  engraved  copy  of  the  Edinburgh  Phrenolo- 
gical bust ;  and,  on  the  whole,  is  a  commendable  and  useful 
publication.     It  is  neatly  printed,  and  sold  very  cheap. 


ARTICLE  X. 
SI&  JAMES  MACINTOSH  AND  PHRENOLOGY. 

In  our  last  Number  we  accused  Sir  James  Macintosh  of  ha- 
ving omitted  all  notice  of  Phrenology  in  his  ^<  General  View  of 
the  ProgreBs  of  Ethical  Philosophy,*  published  in  the  new  edi- 
tion  of  me  Encyclopaedia  Britannica ;  but  a  friend  has  pointed 
out  to  us  that  this  charge  is  erroneous.  On  page  894,  under 
the  name  of  "  Thomas  Brown,"  there  is  a  reference  to  a  foot- 
note, which  is  in  the  following  terms :  "  WelsVs  Life  ofBroum, 
pp.  48 ;  a  pleasingly  affectionate  work,  full  of  analytical  spirit 
and  metaphyseal  reasoning,  of  such  merit,  in  short,  that  I  could 
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have  wished  to  have  found  in  it  no  Phrenology.  Objections,  a 
priori^  in  a  case  dependent  on  facts,  are  indeed  inaidmissible. 
ISven  the  allowance  of  presumptions  of  that  nature,  would  open 
so 'wide  a  door  for  prejudices,  thiat,  at  most^  they  can  be  consi- 
dered only  as  maxims  of  lomcal  prudence,  which  fortify  the 
watchfulness  of  the  individual.  The  fatal  objection  to  Phreno- 
logy seems  to  me  to  be,  that  what  is  new  in  it,  or  peculiar  to  it, 
has  no  approach  to  an  adequate  foundation  in  experience.^ 

This  notice  certainly  had  escaped  our  observation,  and  we 
apologise  to  Sir  James  for  having  supposed  him  averse  to  peril 
his  reputation  by  a  declaration  for  or  against  Phrenology.  He 
has  considered  it  worthy  of  one  sentence,  consisting  of  twenty- 
nine  words,  introduced  at  the  close  of  a  note,  dedicated  to  Mr 
Welshes  Life  of  Dr  Thomas  Brown  !  but  this  sentence  is  suffi- 
cient We  ask  Sir  James  on  what  ffrounds  it  appears  to  him 
that  ^*  what  is  new  m  it,  or  pecuhar  to  it,  has  no  approach  to 
an  adequate  foundation  in  experience?^  .  Has  he  studied  its 
principles,  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  situations  and  ap- 
pearances of  the  organs,  observed  with  care  the  casts  and  skulls 
itk  De  Ville^s  collection,  in  that  of  the  Phrenological  Society, 
or  in  any  other  collection  ?  Has  he  resorted  to  nature  and 
made  observations  ?  In  short,  What  is  the  extent  of  his  own 
experience  P  He  gives  us  no  information  on  this  point.  Or  has 
he  read  authentic  re]k>rts  of  qualified,  observers,  who  have  re« 
corded  their  experience  ?  We  ask  who  they  were,  and  where 
their  reports  are  to  be  found  ?  Is  Mr  Stone  his  authority  ? 
We  would  refer  him  to  the  published  answers  to  his  reports, 
and  to  the  J^oungest  member  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  will  inform  him  accurately  what  weight  is  due  to 
his  certificate  of  facts  in  philosophy.  Are  Mr  Jefirey,  or  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  or  Dr  Barclay,  his  authorities  ?  We  ask. 
Whether  he  has  perused  the  answers  to  their  lucubrations,  and 
appealed  to  nature  to  ascertain  whether  they  or  the  Phrenolo- 
gists, report  most  faithfully  thie  truth  ?  Our  humble  opinion 
18,  that  Sir  James  has  written  these  twenty-nine  words  under 
the' impression  of  the  mere  gossippins  stories  against  Phrenology 
that  abound  in  the  circles  of  the  ola  school  of  philosophy,  the 
contrivers  and  retulers  of  which  endeavour  by  such  small  means 
to  support  the  credit  of  their  own  falling  reputations. 

Sir  James  is  a  liberal  and  enlightened  man,  the  friend  of  the 
human  race,  and  of  virtue ;  and  it  is  as  impossible  that  he  could 
reject  Phrenology^  aftef  having  studied  and  comprehended  it,  as 
that  he  could  root  out  the  love  of  liberty  from  his  affections,  or 
extinguish  the  torch  of  science  in  his  intellect.  It  is  the  philo- 
sophy  of  the  high  and  pure  instincts  which  animate  him,  and 
under  the  impulses  of  which  he  has  ascended  to  the  rank  which 
he  holds  in  the  scale  of  moral  and  intellectual  worth ;  and  what 
the  compass  is  to  the  practical  mariner,  would  he  have  found 
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Phrencdogy  to  prove  to  faim.  We  lament,  therefore/ that  be 
should  have  been  thus  misled  by  prejudice  and  prepossedsibn. 
He  has. written  the  history  of  ethical  sdence,'and  stopped  short 
at  the  very  point  where,  for  the  first  time,  it  acquired  a  stib-^ 
stantial  ba^is ;  just  as  if,  in  tracing  the  progress  of  chemistrvy  he 
should  have  enlarged  on  the  pursuits  and  experiments  oi  the 
alchymists,  and  regretted  ibait  the  doctrines  of  Priestley,  Caven- 
dish, and  Black,  in  so  far  as  they  had  any  novelty,  possesiaed 
DO  foundation  in  experience ;  or  as  if,  in  a  history  of  astrono- 
my, he  should  h^ve  dwelt  on  the  lives  and  methods  of  divina- 
tion of  the  astrologers,  and  omitted  all  honourable  mention  of 
Copernicus  and  Galileo.  ' 

It  is  far  from  being  agreeable  to  us  to  condemn  Sir  James 
Macintosh  in  such  terms ;  but  there  is  a  duty  which  we  owe  to 
the  cause  of  truth,  and  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  ever 
allied  to  those  of  truth,  which  rendei's  it  imperative  on  us  to 
do  so.    ' 


LONDON  PHRENOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

•  •       • 

T^His  Society  has  commenced  its  meetings  for  the  season.  The 
President,  in  addressing  the  members,  reverted  to  the  present 
state  of  the  science  of  Phrenology  in  England,  and  stated  that 
the  ridicule  formerly  levelled  againist  it  by  prejudice  and  scepti- 
cism was  now  gradually  dying  away,  in  consequence  of  its  re- 
ceiving the  support  of  men  of  talent  and  erudition.  He  alluded 
to  the  success  attendant  upon  the  lectures  of  Dr  Spurzheim  at 
Liverpool ;  and  informed  the  Society  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  celebrated  comparative  phrenologist  Dr  Vimont  shortly  to 
commence  a  course,  on  the  science,  in  the  metropolis.  Mr 
Henry  P.  L.  Drew  read  an  account  of  the  crimes  of  Dobie  and 
Thomson,  the  Gilmerton  carters,  who  were  executed  at  Edin- 
burgh for  rape  and  murder,  committed  under  the  most  aggra- 
vated circumstances — in  illustration  of  casts  of  their  heads,  which 
he  laid  upon  the  table.  A  numerous  collection  of  crania  of  ani- 
mals from  the  East  Indies  were,  through  the  kindness  of  C.  R. 
Hyndman,  Esa.  (who  has  presented  them  to  the  Zoological  So- 
ciety), laid  berore  the  meeting ;  several  remarks  on  their  or- 
ganization were  made  by  Dr  Vimont  and  other  members,  the 
accuracy  of  which  wfis  nilly  confirmed  by  various  anecdotes  of 
their  individual  propensities,  afterwards  related  by  Mr  Hynd- 
man. Dr  Vimont  communicated  to  the  Society  a  plan  for  the 
modelling  of  a  bust  for  phrenological  purposes,  upon  a  new  and 
improved  method.  The  prindpe  adopted  by  Dr  Vimont  will 
not  only  present  to  the  student  the  form  ffiven  to  the  cranium 
by  the  development  of  the  brain  contained  within  ii,  but  also 
that  of  the  brain  itself,  and  the  organs  as  they  appear  on  its  con- 
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volutioDS,  when  the  skull  is  removed.  The  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  this  bust,  the  model  of  which  Mr  Behues  Burlowe  venr 
kindly  undertook  to  present  to  the  Society,  Dr  Vimont  intends 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  sinking  of  a  die,  from  which  a  gold 
medal  is  to  be  struck,  to  be  bestowed  on  the  author  of  the  most 
approved  Essay  on  Phrenology.  At  a  subsequent  meeting, 
Eaward  Wright,  M.  D.,  President,  in  the  chair ;  a  paper  by 
Mr  J.  B.  Sedgwick  was  read,  *^  On  the  character  of  Humphrey, 
Duke  of  Gloucester,^  Protector  of  England  during  the  minority 
of  Henry  VI.,  illustrated  by  a  cast  of  the  skull  of  that  prince, 
from  the  original  discovered  in  his  tomb  at  St  Alban^s,  in  the 
year  1701.  The  author  dilated  on  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  science  of  Phrenology  in  its  application  to  the  study  of 
history,  viewing  it  as  a  method  (whenever  the  means  are  pre- 
sentea),  of  establishing,  with  truth  and  accuracy,  the  degree  of 
dependence  to  be  placed  on  the  assertions  of  the  historian.  He 
then  gave  a  brief  outline  of  the  eventful  life  of  the  '^  good 
duke,^  introducing  such  facts  and  anecdotes  as  might  best  tend 
to  elucidate  his  character,  and  afterwards  comparing  them  with 
his  cerebral  organization,  with  which  they  were  pronounced  to 
be  in  strict  accordance.  The  whole  head  was  said  to  be  larger 
than  the  average  size,  corresponding  with  his  mental  energy. 
The  intellectual  organs  were  exceedmgly  well  developed,  but 
the  greatest  proportional  development  was  at  the  postetior-supe- 
rior,  the  posterior-lateral,  and  the  posterior  parts.  The  organs 
of  Amativeness,  Love  of  Approbation,  Self-Esteem,  Comba- 
tiveness,  Destructiveness,  Secretiveness,  and  Firmness,  were  all 
exceedingly  large,  especially  the  three  latter,  which  were  de- 
veloped to  a  degree  seldom  observed. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

9th  Jtthf  1830.— At  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Society, 
the  followmg  Report  was  received.  After  a  lengthened  debate, 
the  recommendation  was  adopted  by  the  Society,  the  Committee 
discharged,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  voted  to  them.  This 
resolution  was  carried  by  a  laree  majority.  Mr  William  Scott, 
for  himself  and  those  who  should  adhere  to  him,  protested 
against  the  resolution,  for  reasons  to  be  afterwards  given  in. 

REPORT  OF  THB  COMMITTEE. 

"  On  16th  April,  the  Society  approved  of  the  suggestion  of  Sir 
George  S.  Mackenzie,  to  exdude  Theology  from  the  discussions 
of  the  Society,  when  an  appeal  to  Nature  cannot  illustrate  it ; 
and  appointed  a  Committee  to  prepare  a  law  to  give  effect  to 
this  resolution. 

^^  The  Committee  having  maturely  considered  the  subject, 
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unanimouBly  suggest  to  the  Sodet^T)  instead  of  enacting  a  law, 
to  adopt  the  folkwing  recommendation  :— 

<<  The  Phrenological  Society  being,  not  a  theological  but  aphi- 
losophical  association,  instituted  specially  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vestigating the  connexion  which  exists  between  the  physical  con- 
stitution of  man  and  his  internal  feelings  and  perceptions,  and 
thereby  arriving  at  the  true  analysis  of  mind  and  philosophy  of 
man,  are  denrous  that  their  discussions  should  be  conducted  on 
philosophical  principles  only.  By  this  they  mean  that  the  pre- 
mises of  an  argument  should  be  facta  observed  in  nature,  and 
the  conclusion  inferences  from  these  facts ;  while  the  controver- 
ters  of  any  portion  or  argument,  should  occupy  themselves  in 
shewing  tnat  the  alleged  facts  have  not  been  correctiy  observed, 
or  that  they  do  not  logically  authorize  the  conclusion  drawn  from 
them. 

^  In  foUowing  out,  therefore,  the  Phrenological  analysis  of 
Mind  to  its  metaphysical  and  ethical  consequences,  all  appeal  to 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  authorikUivelff  ought  to  be  avoid^,  and 
the  Society  spared  the  polemical  contention  which  arises  from 
disaCTeement  in  interpretation  among  different  denominations  of 
Christians.  In  offering  this  suggestion,  the  Committee  trust 
the  Society  will  join  with  them  in  avowing  their  deliberate  con- 
viction, that  natural  truth,  coming  from  the  same  author,  will 
ever  be  found  in  harmony  with  the  revealed  Word  of  God,  when 
both — ^but  each  in  its  own  way  and  place — are  rightly  inter- 
preted and  understood.'^ 

^Rth  November  1880. — Mr  Simpson  read  observations  by  him 
on  Sir  Walter  Scott^s  Demonology.  The  following  donations 
from  Sir  6.  S.  Mackenzie  were  presented ;  skulls  of  a  dog, 
female  otter,  mole,  cormorant,  wood-pigeon,  booby,  Chinese 
kite,  and  two  paroquets.  Mr  Combe  gave  an  account  of  the 
prepress  of  Phrenology  in  different  quarters  since  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Society.  The  Committee  for  providing  suitable  ac- 
commodation for  the  Sodetjr's  Museum,  reported  that  the  ac- 
commodation for  it  is  at  present  inconvenient  for  classification 
and  study,  and  that  the  collection  is  detached ;  but  that  by  en- 
gaging the  two  rooms  adjoining  the  Hall  in  Clyde  Street  Liane, 
scope  will  be  afforded  for  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  collec- 
tion, and  visitors  enabled  comfortably  to  examine  the  whole  in 
a  more  instructive  arrangement.  The  Committee^s  report  was 
approved  of,  and  a  subscription  entered  into  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  fitting  up  the  room  with  shelving,  &c. 

9th  December  1880. — Greneral  meeting  for  the  election  of 
Office-bearers. — The  Rev.  David  Welsh,  of  St  David^  Glasgow, 
was  unanimously  re-elected  President ;  Mr  H.  O.  Watson,  and 
Mr  W.  A.  F.  Browne,  were  elected  Vice-Presidents,  in  the 
room  of  Mr  Combe  and  Mr  Neill,  who  go  out  by  rotation ; 
Mr  Andrew  Dun,  and  Mr  Robert  Ainslie  Jun.,  were  elected 
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OouQciUors,  in  'the  place  of  Mr '  Lyon'  and  Dr  R.  Hainilton; 
who  go  out  by  rotation  ;  :Mr  WillUnn  Slate  was  elected  Secre-^ 
tary, ^instead  of  Mr  WiiKam  Scott,  who  resigned.  .  The  Society's 
thanks  were  voted  to  Mr  Scott  for  bis. pftst  services.  •;  -.  . 
.  Ordinary  Meeting.«r-Mr:  Simpson  read  a  sketch  of  the  life  of 
James  C.  6.  Hawkins,  illustrative  of  a  cast  presented*  to  the 
London  Phrenological  Society.  Mr  Combe  reada  letter  to  him 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Manchester  Phrenological  ^Society, 
relative  to  the  organ  of  Weight.  .  Mr  William  Scott,  H.E.I.C.S., 
and  Mr  John  Steele,  sculptor,  40,  Northumberland  Street,  were 
admitted  Ordinary  Members. 

SO^A  January  1831.— Mr  W.  A.  F.  Browne  read  an  account 
of  experiments  performed  by  Monsieur  J.  Bouillaud,  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine,  Paris,  proving  that  the  an« 
terior  lobes  of  the  bram  are  the  s^at  of  the  intellectual  powjers. 
A  letter  was  read  from  Mr  Thomas  Dalton,  editor  of  the  Patriot 
and  Farmer^s  Monitor,  Kingston,  Upper  Canada,  accompanying 
a  donation  of  the  vei^  thick  skull  of  Beaver,  a  man  who  co- 
habited  with  his  daughter,  and  subsequently  murdered  her. 


NOTICES. 

LoMDOM^-^A.  course  of  Lectures  on  Phrenology  is  in  profg^ress  at  the  Me* 
chanics'  Institution,  London. 

Edimbueou. — Mr  Combe  devotes  one  hour  a-week  to  the  practical  in- 
struction of  the  individuals  attending  his  Lectures  this  season.  Thev  are 
taught  to  observe  the  organs,  and  draw  inferences  for  themselves ;  which  ex* 
cites  great  interest,  and  produces,  along  with  a  thorou^  perception  of  the 
truth  of  Phrenology,  the  ability  of  practically  applying  it. 

Yarmouth. — Mr  Cox  has  lectured  on  Phrenology  Here. 

Paris.-— Arrangements  are  making  for  the  formation  of  a  Phrenolo^cal 
Society,  here,  with  the  view  of  purchasing  Dr  GalPs  collection. 

The  Phrenological  Society  at  Sidket  has  begun  to  lecture*  The 
Lecturer,  in  his  first  Discourse,  stated,  that  '^  Phrenology  went  no  fiirther 
than  to  shew,  what  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  mind,  in  our  present  statei 
cannot  hold  intercourse  with  the  visible  objects  of  the  material  oif;i|n.**— . 
Hobart  Town  Courier, 

Manchester.— A  Phrenological  Society  has  been  instituted  here.— The 
paper  read  to  the  Society  on  26th  November  1830,  by  Mr  R.  E.,  will  appear 
in  uur  next  Number. 

We  have  not  succeeded  in  reducing  the  Essay  on  Measurements,  sent  us 
bv  our  valued  Correspondent  near  Sneffield,  into  such  a  form  as  would  suit 
the  Journal,  and  are,  therefore,  compelled  to  omit  it. 

Ideality  and  Language  are  displayed  in  '^  Extracts  from  a  Phrenologist's 
Sketch  Book  ;**  but  there  is  too  great  a  want  of  definite  philosophical  ideas 
forpublication. 

The  paper  of  Antiprecocian  on  In&nt  Schools,  with  an  answer  to  it, 
will  appear  in  our  next  Number. 

The  iJniverntv  of  Gc^ttioffen  lately  ordered  and  obtained  a  complete  set  of 
the  Phrenological  Journal.  The  British  Museum  also,  after  having  neglected 
for  eight  years  to  ask  for  the  copy  which  by  law  they  were  entitled  to  demand, 
at  last  required  it ;  but  too  late.  The  complete  sets  were  exhausted,  and 
they  got  only  the  last  volume.  No.  T.  is  required  to  complete  more  sets, 
and  we  again  ofier  full  price  for  uny  copies  of  it. 

A  second  edition  of  the  Daiji  Record  tf  Jhdiety^Orffomhi  Morale 
and  InieUeeiuali  has  been  publi&ed. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

ON   THE   RECIPROCAL   INFLUENCE    OF    THE   DIGESTIVE, 
NERVOUS,  AND  SANGUIFEROUS  SYSTEMS. 

Digestion  is  the  means  by  which  aliment  is  communicated  to 
the  body.  Food  digested  in  the  stomach  then  passes  into  the  in- 
testines, is  conyerted  into  chyle,  taken  up  by  the  lacteal  absor- 
bent vessels,  and  poured  into  subclavian  van  near  the  heart :  it  is 
mixed  with  the  blood  returning  from  the  body  ;  it  is  then  trans- 
mitted through  the  lungs,  then  to  the  heart,  and  then  to  the  body. 
The  blood  furnishes  the  substances  of  the  body,  deposits 
fibre,  nerve,  bone,  &e. ;  it  stimulates  them  to  perform  their 
functions.  Whed  a  part  is  called  into  action,  blood  rushes  into 
it  and  gives  it  vigour.  When  the  blood  is  ill  nourished,  owing 
to  imperfect  digestion,  bad  food,  or  food  deficient  in  quantity, 
a  painfiil  want,  craving,  or  vacuity,  is 'experienced  all  over  the 
body,  accompanied  by  feeble  action,  and  a  low  condition  of  all 
the  functions.  When  the  blood  is  too  abundant,  oppression 
of  the  system  from  repletion  is  the  result.  The  nerves  and 
brain  are  supplied  with  bloodvessels,  and  become  active  by  its 
stimulus.  When  a  nerve  is  deprived  of  its  supply  of  blood,  it 
beooines  insensible.  This  is  exemplified  when  a  nerve  of  the  arm 
or  le^  sleeps,  as  it  is  called  :  this  results  from  the  nerve  not  be- 
ing suj^died  with  blood  ;  the  tingling  sensation  6n  recovering  is 
the  Uood  rushing  in.  •  The  brain,  as  organ  of  the  mind,  is 
equally  dependent  as  all  the  other  organs  on  the  blood  for  sti- 
mulus and  nourishment ;  and  hence  the  languor  and  mental  de- 
prenbn  which  axe  experienced  from  stomach  complaints  and 

^irther,  the  blood  requires  not  only  the  elements  supplied  by 
feed,  but  also  those  supplied  by  air,  to  fit  it  for  the  purposes  of 
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life.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  lungs,  which  con- 
sist of  a  tissue  of  bloodvessels  and  air-cells.  The  whole  blood 
passes  through  them  every  three  minutes.  The  change  which 
the  blood  undergoes  in  the  lungs  is  very  important.  It  is  of  a 
dark  colour  when  it  enters  them ;  it  gives  off  carbon  to  the  air, 
and  receives  from  it  oxygen.  It  then  becomes  of  a  bright  red 
oolotir.  The  change  produced  on  the  air  by  respiration  shews 
the  importance  of  the  operation  performed  by  the  lungs.  Oxy- 
gen is  that  kind  of  air  which  supports  combustion,  enters  into 
combination  with  various  bases  in  forming  acids,  and  which  per- 
forms a  gteat  part  in  the  economy  of  nature.  It  is  indispensable 
to  the  vitality  of  the  blopd.  If  the  air  supplied  to  the  lungs  is 
deficient  in  oxygen,  the  blood  does  not  undergo  the  changes  de- 
noted externally  by  change  of  its  colour.  When  it  goes  to  the 
heart  in  this  state,  it  does  not  stimulate  the  heart  to  contract 
with  vigour.  When  the  heart  does  not  contract  with  vigour, 
the  brain,  stomach,  nerves,  muscles,  in  short,  the  whole  body, 
is  stinted  in  its  supply  of  necessary  stimulus,  and  feeble  mental 
manifestations  and  bodily  action  are  the  result. 

The  external  atmosphere,  in  its  free  and  uncontaminated 
oondition,  contains  the  requisite  portion  of  oxygen  for  vivifying 
the  blood  in  the  most  beneficial  manner.  The  necessities  of  the 
blood  and  the  atmosphere  are  nicely  adapted  to  each  other ;  for 
if  the  proportion  of  oxygen  be  diminished,  the  vitalizing  power 
of  the  air  is  decreased,  and  life  becomes  feeble ;  if  the  propor- 
tion of  oxygen  be  greatly  increased,  the  blood  is  not  benented 
in  proportion,  but  is  over-stimulated,  and  rendered  less  salutary 
in  Its  action  on  the  body.  To  preserve  the  blood,  therefore,  in 
the  best  condition,  it  is  essentially  necessary  that  breathing  be 
performed  in  an  atmosphere  as  much  in  the  pure  and  natural 
state  as  possible. 

But  the  proportions  of  gases  in  the  atmosphere 'are  liable  to 
variation  from  different  causes.  The  quantity  of  carbonic  add 
sas  is  increased  by  combustion,  by  fermentation,  by  the  breath- 
Big  of  animals ;  and  so  fatal  is  carbonic  acid  gas  to  life,  that 
ope^tenth  part  of  it  mixed  with  the  atmospheric  air  will  pro. 
duce  death. 

Hence  if  we  sleep  in  an  apartment  in  which  coals  or  wood 
have  been  burning,  without  the  carbonic  acid  gas  produced  by 
the  combustion  being  carried  off  by  the  chimney,  death  may 
ekisue.  If  we  sit  in  a  ball-room  or  crowded  theatre,  in  which  a 
hundred  lamps  are  consuming  oxygen,  and  pouring  out  carbo* 
nib  iicid  gas  into  the  atmosphere,  and  a  thousand  pair  of  lungs 
are  performing  a  similar  operation,  we  diall  breathe  a  vitiated 
atmosphere,  that  is,  air  in  which  the  proportion  of  oxygen  n&. 
cessary  for  vitalizing  the  blood  is]  not  present ;  the  blood  m  con- 
sequence will  pass  into  the  heart  imperfectly  purified  tod  vivi- 
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fied,  it  will  give  a  feeble  stimulus  to  the  heart,  the  heart  will 
contract  feebly,  the  blood  will  be  conveyed  to  the  In^d  and 
other  portions  of  the  body  de6cient  both  in  quality  and  quaoi- 
tity,  mental  and  bodily  languor  and  depression  wiU  ensue,  and 
next  day  we  shall  feel  feeble,  inanimate,  and  wretched ;  because 
then  the  whole  frame  is  suffering  from  the  irrational  treatment 
of  the  previous  evening. 

Dr  Holland  has  recently  written  an  ingenious  work  on  the 
eflfects  of  respiration.  In  removing  irritation,  in  vivifying  the 
brain  and  body,  and  in  exhilarating  mind,  a  free  and  vigorous 
respiration  is  an  e£Scient  agent.  When  children  cry,  they  ex- 
ercise the  lungs.  In  grief,  when  we  weep,  we  do  the  same. 
The  whole  system  is  relieved.     Silent  sorrow  kills. 

Let  us  next  inquire  iqto  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system. 
On  examining  the  spinal  marrow,  we  find  it  to  be  a  large 
nervous  cord,  giving  out  nerves  at  every  part,  ramifying  all 
over  the  body ;  and  we  see  a  variety  of  nerves  descending 
directly  from  the  brain  and  ramifying  on  the  throat,  lungs, 
stomach,  diaphragm,  and  other  parts.  Now,  the  office  of  some 
of  these  is  to  convey  motion ;  of  others,  to  convey  sensation  ; 
and  of  a  creat  number  to  convey  a  certain  stimulus,  the  nature 
of  which  IS  not  known,  but  which  is  indispensable  to  life  and 
action  in  every  part  of  the  body.  Nervous  stimulus  is  as  ne- 
cessary to  vitality  as  supply  of  blood.  ^*  The  bloodvessels  of  a 
palsied  limb  begm  to  diminish  shortlv  after  the  attack  ;  ita  sup- 
ply of  blood  lessens  as  its  power  sinlcs  ;  emaciation  keeps  pace 
with  impaired  sensibility,  and  mortification  is  not  unfrequently 
the  consequence  of  a  paralyzed  drculation.'*— ^m97ia2  Physio- 

iqro.  p.  79. 

The  great  importance  of  the  nervous  influence  to  the  healthy 
action  of  the  body  is  illustrated  by  many  facts.  If  we  are  just 
sitting  down  to  table  with  a  healthy  appetite,  and  in  the  near 
jKOspect  of  enjoyii^  a  good  dinner,  when  a  severe  calamity  or 
some  distressing  accident  is  announced  to  us,  appetite  fmls,  food 
becomes  loathsome,  or,  if  we  proceed  with  our  meal,  all  relish 
is  gone,  and  digestion  is  very  imperfectly  performed.  Theje 
as  no  doubt  that  the  physiological  cause  of  this  change  is,  that 
the  bad  news  excite  into  vivid  action  the  organs  in  the  brain,  $By 
Cautiousness,  Benevolence,  Adhesiveness,  or  Acquisitiveness  if 
loss ,  of  property  is  concerned ;  and  this  extra  excitement  at* 
ti^icts,  as  it  were,  the  nervous  stimulus  and  blood  to  the  orgssos 
so  excited,  disturbing  the  supply  to  the  organs  of  respiration 
<and  digestion,  which  ought  tnen  to  have  received  an  additional 
supply.  It  has  been  maintained  by  some  physiologists,  that 
the  stomach  receives  a  direct  nervous  stimulus  from  the  braini 
without  which  it  does  not  cUgest.  Dr  Holland  has  btely  main;  : .. . 
tained  that  the  nervous  stimulus  is  communicated  by  a  branciv.  '  • 
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of  the  8th  pur  of  nerves  directly  to  the  lungs ;  that  the  conse- 
quence of  mental  agitation  ana  depression  is  to  diminish  the 
supply  of  nervous  energy  sent  to  them,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  act  feebly,  become  overloaded  with  blood,  producing  op- 

Eression  at  the  chest  and  heart ;  and  that  it  is  the  want  of  good 
lood  in  abundant  quantity  in  the  substance  of  the  stomach 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  indigestion  accompanying  mental 
anxiety. 

Be  the  nervous  influence  communicated  directly  from  the  brain 
to  the  stomach,  or  directly  from  the  brain  to  the  lungs,  and  thence 
to  the  stomach,  the  main  fact  is  certain  and  indisputable,  that 
every  painful  affection  of  the  brain  does,  by  means  of  the  nerves, 
affect  the  action  of  the  lungs,  heart,  stomach,  and  all  other 
of  the  body,  lowers  their  action,  and  impairs  the  powers  of  life. 
Hence  great  and  silent  grief  is  accompanied  with  constant  pait>- 
ful  action  in  the  brain ;  the  nervous  influence  which  ought  to 
stimulate  the  lungs,  heart  or  stomach,  is  impaired  or  withheld ; 
their  functions  languish;  they  are  overloaded  with  ill-fed  and 
ill- vivified  blood,  and  a  broken  heart  is  no  metaphor,  if  we  sub- 
stitute the  word  function  for  substance,  that  is,  the  function  of 
the  heart  is  broken,  and  the  whole  system  pines  under  the  im- 
paired action  of  its  vital  organs,  till  death  may  at  last  ensue. 

How  obvious  do  these  facts  render  the  relief  afforded  in  cases 
of  mental  depression  by  change  of  scene  and  exercise !  Change 
of  scene  and  company  force  other  organs  of  the  brain  into  ac- 
tion, and  thus  relieve  those  that  were  the  seat  of  sorrow ;  exer- 
cise causes  the  lungs  to  act,  and  their  action  improves  the  vita- 
lity of  the  blood ;  the  improved  vitality  of  the  blood  stimulates 
the  heart,  the  stomach,  the  brain,  and  the  whole  system ;  appe- 
tite returns,  the  spirits  rise,  and  mental  and  bodily  vigour  re- 
appear. 

Mr  Bell  mentions  that  the  nerves,  if  not  exercised,  become 
less  firm,  and  more  watery  in  texture  and  appearance ;  when 
they  are  inactive,  a  low  tone  of  energy  pervades  the  system ; 
and  when  too  active,  excessive  excitabikty  and  sensibility  are 
the  results.  The  individual  is  then  a^tated  all  over  by  the 
slightest  impressions  from  without,  respiration  is  troubled,  mo- 
tion is  difllcult  and  unsteady,  while  internally  feelings  and 
thoughts  flit  through  the  mind  with  ungoverned  vivadty  and 
rapicuty,  feeble  yet  harassinff,  apparently  of  great  import,  and 
yet  ending  in  nothing.  In  short,  debility  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, including  the  brain,  is  synonymous  with  disorder  of  every 
function  of  body  and  mind,  and  is  attended  with  every  form  of 
misery  which  a  human  bein^  can  endure  and  yet  live. 

The  nervous  and  circulating  systems  are  tne  great  fountains 
iof  life  and  action ;  and  the  bones  and  muscles  are,  as  it  were,  the 
substratum  for  supporting  them  and  allowing  their  action.   The 
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jones  are  the  pillars  of  the  system.  When  the  individual  ne* 
elects  exercise,  and  allows  the  blood  to  be  imperfectly  nourished, 
toe  bones  suffer  in  the  general  deterioration  of  the  system* 
They  become  smooth,  soft,  feeble,  and  incapable  of  great  resist* 
ance.  When,*on  the  other  band,  the  whole  system  is  kept  in 
the  full  play  of  health,  vigour,  and  alacrity,  the  bones  are  firm, 
compact,  hard,  and  capable  of  sustaining  great  efforts,  and  offer- 
ing great  resistance. 

Tne  muscular  system  is  subject  to  the  same  laws.  It  is  the 
instrument  of  all  motion,  voluntary  and  involuntary,  and  all 
active  power  depends  on  its  healthy  condition.  Muscles  are 
nourished  by  blood,  and  stimulated  by  nerves ;  they  therefore 
partake  of  the  general  condition  of  those  systems:  but,  in  addi- 
tion, in  every  act  which  they  perform  they  draw  to  them  an  in* 
creased  Quantity  of  blood  and  nervous  stimulus ;  so  that,  if  never 
exercised,  or  rarely  exercised,  they  sink  in  vigour  from  deficient 
supply  both  of  blood  and  nervous  energy,  and,  if  exerdsed  duly, 
they  acquire  additional  strength  by  increased  supplies  of  those 
principles  of  vitality. 

A  highly  important  physiological  law  here  presents  itself. 
Every  part  of  the  system,  when  exercised,  attracts  to  the  organs 
employed  an  increased  supply  of  blood  and  nervous  energy. 
Hence  if  we  exercise  the  mind  vigorously,  and  allow  the  body 
to  rest,  we  attract  an  extra  supply,  of  blood  and  nervous  energy 
to  the  brain,  and  subtract  from  the  just  proportion  which  ought 
to  be  sent  to  the  mnscles,  lungs,  digestive  organs,  and  heart 
The  consequence  of  this  system,  if  persevered  in,  will  be  exalta- 
tion of  the  cerebral  and  mental  functions,  and  debility  of  all  the 
corporeal  functions.  From  the  dependence  of  the  brain  on  the 
ktter,  after  a  short  time,  the  brain  will  be  involved  in  the  dis- 
order, and  feebleness  of  mind  will  be  the  sequence  to  impaired 
vitality  in  the  corporeal  functions. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  constantly  exercise  the  muscles  in 
hard  labour,  and  rarely  exercise,  the  mind,  the  constant  ten- 
dency of  the  blood  and  nervous  energy  will  be  towards  the 
mere  substratum  of  man,  to  his  bones  and  muscles ;  he  will  ac- 
quire gi'eat  strength  in  them,  but  his  brain  being  unexercised, 
and  left  deficient  in  relative  supply  of  blood  and  nervous  energy, 
he  will  think  and  feel  feebly.  He  will,  in  short,  resemble  a 
horse :  it  has  a  small  brain  in  relation  to  its  muscular  system, 
compared  with  man;  it  is  therefore  muscular  and  a  beast  of 
bunlen,  but  not  capable  of  much  mental  exertion.  Man  treated 
in  the  same  way  becomes  capable  of  enduring  vast  fatigue ;  but 
be  becomes  also  obtuse  in  intellect,  dull  in  feeling,  and  descenda 
firom  his  condition  of  a  moral  and  rational  being  to  that  of  a 
labouring  animal.  These  are  not  speculative  ideas,  but  pract'^ 
cat  principles.     It  is  on  them  that  the  physician  acts  when,  in 
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cases  of  over  mental  exdtement,  be  orders  the  paiient  to  undergo 
great  muscular  exertion  in  the  open  sir.  This  reduces  the  ac- 
tion of  the  brain.  We  all  feel  tnat  after  a  very  long  walk  we 
cannot  think  with  success.  The  soldier  of  the  71st  Regiment 
who  ¥nx)te  his  life  said,  that  by  constant  marching  and  exposure 
to  the  air  be  became  a  fighting  machine,  and  ceased  to  think  and 
feel. 

While,  therefore,  the  brain  and  nervous  system  cannot  be 
maintained  in  activity  without  the  due  exercise  of  the  bones  and 
muscles,  and  while  the  over  excitement  of  the  brain  brings  dift- 
order  upon  the  bones  and  muscular  system,  it  is  equally  certain 
that  over  exercise  of  the  muscular  system  impairs  the  lunctioDs 
of  the  brain,  and  renders  it  unfit  to  manifest  with  full  success 
the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  which  constitute  the  chief 
glcny  of  man. 

Finally,  The  absorbent  vessels  and  skin  remove  the  waste 
matter  from  the  body,  and  they  perfcHin  their  functions  with 
success  only  when  the  blood  and  nervous  systems  are  in  healthy 
action,  and  when  the  whole  system  is  duly  exercised  and  preserved 
in  a  condition  befitting  its  nature ;  in  other  words,  cleanliness  and 
moderate  temperature,  in  addition  to  exercise,  are  essential  to 
the  due  execution  of  these  functions.  If  they  are  not  duly  exe. 
cuted,  the  general  system  gets  loaded  with  impurities,  and  im* 
peded  by  superfluous  matter.  A  spoiled  tooth,  if  the  caries 
be  absorbed,  will  derange  the  whole  lunctions  of  the  body. 

These  laws  of  our  constitution  are  admirably  adapted  to  our 
circumstances  on  earth.  We  are  gifted  with  many  high  and 
noble  powers  of  thinking  and  of  sentiment,  which  are  in  this 
world  in  dose  dependance  on  our  bodily  frame.  If  we  exercise 
them  duly,  we  promote  directly  the  growth,  nutiitiou,  and 
health  of  the  whole  system,  and  at  the  same  time  experience  the 
highest  mental  gratification  of  which  a  human  being  is  suscep* 
time,  viz.  that  of  having  fulfilled  the  end  and  object  of  our  be^ 
ing  in  the  active  disdiarge  of  our  duties  to  God,  to  our  fellow- 
men,  and  to  oursielves.  If  we  neglect  them,  or  deprive  them  of 
their  objects,  we  weaken  the  organization,  give  rise  to  distressing 
diseases,  and  at  the  same  time  experience  the  bitterest  feelings 
that  can  afflict  humanity— ennui  and  melancholy.  The  har- 
mony thus  shewn  to  exist  between  the  moral  and  physical  world 
is  but  another  proof  of  the  numerous  inducemoats  to  that  right 
conduct  and  activity,  in  pursuing  which  the  Creator  hadevi- 
dently  destined  us  to  find  terrestnal  happiness  and  comfort. 
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ARTICLE  11. 

CASE  OF  MENTAL  BKRANGEMENT,  ACCOMPANIED  BY    . 

CEREBRAL  DISEASE. 

TO  THB  BOITOR  OF  THB  PHRENOLOOIOAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir,— If  you  think  that  the  following  case  possesses  sufficient 
interest  for  insertion  in  your  Journal,  it  is  very  much  at  yoiir 
service.     I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Forbes  F.  Favell,  M.  D. 

Skifkldy  December  15.  1830. 

X  HAVE  perused  with  much  pleasure  the  esssays  which  have 
appeared  in  your  Journal,  on  the  causes  of  mental  derange- 
ment, from  the  pen  of  Dr  A.  Combe ;  and  since  I  conceive  that 
the  following  case,  which  occurred  in  my  own  practice  only  a 
short  time  ago,  affords  an  excellent  illustration  ot  the  principles 
which  he  has  laid  down,  and  shews  as  clearly  as  an  individual 
case  can,  the  dependence  of  diseases  of  the  mind  on  disease 
of  the  bnun,  and  the  power  which  moral  causes  occasionally 
have  in  exciting  such  diseases,  I  have  been  induced,  at  the 
suggestion  of  my  friend  Dr  Holland,  to  transmit  to  you  the  par- 
debars. 

On  the  18th  of  October  1830,  I  was  reauested  to  visit  Mrs 
M.>  who  I  had  some  months  before  attended  on  account  of  a 
small  scrofulous  ulcer  on  the  great  toe.  When  I  called  upon 
her  I  was  surprised  at  her  altered  appearance ;  she  had  now  a 
vacant  stare,  and  a  dejected  look,  which  were  by  no  means  usual 
to  her ;  and  although  she  knew  me,  and  correctly  answered  all 
the  questions  which  I  put  to  her,  still  it  was  evident,  both  from 
her  appearance  and  manner,  that  her  mind  was  **  ill  at  ease.^ 
She  made  use  only  of  monosyllables,  denied  the  existence  of  any 
pain,  and  was  adverse  to  even  the  slightest  iexertion.  Her  pulse 
was  regular  at  about  eighty,— she  slept  well  at  night, — the  api- 
petite  was  good,  and  all  the  various  excretions  were  regularly 
performed.  I  understood  from  the  friends  that  she  had  been  in 
this  state  for  three  or  four  months;  but  in  consequence  of  her 
making  no  complaint,  they  thought  that  she  was  merely  ^'  low 
spirite^,^  and  therefore  they  had  neglected  procuring  medical 
advice.  They  said  that  they  were  not  aware  of  any  cause  which 
could  be  asngned,  sufficient  to  account  for  her  present  condition ; 
but  they  thought  that  it  must  have  been  occasioned  by  the  toe, 
to  whioQ  I  have  already  referred.  Not  being  satisfied,  however, 
mtfa  the  information  which  I  could  obtain  from  her  immediate 
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connexions,  I  questioned  her  neighbours  as  to  their  knowledge 
of  any  thing  wnich  had,  within  the  last  few  months,  caused  Mrs 
M.  much  mental  inquietude. 

From  this  source  I  learned,  that  for  the  last  six  months  Mr 
and  Mrs  M.  had  not  lived  happily  together ;  she  had  taken  a 
strong  dislike  to  some  children  of  his  which  he  had  by  a  former 
marriage,  and  which  she  now  wished  him  to  send  elsewhere ;  to 
this  he  very  reasonably  objected,  and  frequent  quarrels  and 
great  domestic  infelicity  hacf  been  the  consequence.     From  the 

Etoms  and  history  of  the  case,  I  was  of  opinion  that  much 
was  not  to  be  expected  from  medicine ;  I  therefore  laid 
such  rules  for  exercise,  society,  &c.  as  I  thought  should 
be  observed,  and  I  determined  to  watch  its  progress. 

On  the  19th  and  Mth  she  appeared  to  be  in  the  same  state, 
except  that  she  had  now  a  greater  aversion  to  exercise ;  and  on 
the  latter  day  I  could  not  procure  from  her  any  answer,  to  the 
questions  which  I  thought  it  right  to  propose.  Her  friends 
said,  that  she  continued  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  well,  but  that 
during  the  whole  day  she  would  sit  in  a  comer  and  take  no 
notice  of  whatsoever  was  going  on  in  the  house.  It  was  on  the 
iiUi  that  I  happened  to  call  during  dinner  time,  and  I  shall  not 
soon  forget  her  appearance  on  that  occasion.  She  was  set  near 
the  table,  whilst  her  husband  was  carving  a  fowl,  and  as  soon  as 
he  had  taken  off  a  leg,  she  immediately  seized  it,  tore  it  to 
tatters  with  her  fingers,  and  filled  her  mouth  with  the  flesh, 
which  she  continued  masUcating  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
I  staid  with  her  for  a  considerable  time,  askea  her  various  ques- 
tions  about  herself,  the  fowl,  her  friends,  &c.  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose, she  would  not  allow  a  syllable  to  escape  her.  She  had 
this  day  a  large  blister  put  down  the  nape  of  her  neck,  and 
reaching  down  betwixt  her  shoulders.  On  the  S3d  I  saw 
her  again,  she  was  now  very  unwell  and  in  bed, — her  pulse 
had  risen  from  80  to  upwards  of  100, — her  skin  was  hot,  and  the 
bowels  had  not  been  moved  since  the  21st.  She  would  not  allow 
me  to  see  her  tongue,  and  when  I  attempted  a  second  time  to 
feel  her  pulse,  she  made  considerable  resistance.  I  asked  her  if 
she  had  pain  in  her  head,  but  I  obtained  no  answer,  and  she 
continued  tqn^ke  no  notice  of  whatever  was  done  by  the  by- 
standers. Had  I  been  ever  so  anxious  to  have  had  recourse  to 
venesection,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  performed 
the  operation,  from  the  manner  in  which  she  kept  the  fore- 
arm Dent  upon  the  humerus.  She  had  a  number  of  leeches 
applied  to  the  temples  and  forehead.  A  purging  draught  was 
ordered  to  be  given  immediately,  and  a  mixture  witn  cam- 
phor and  aq.  ammon.  acet  every  three  hours.  I  saw  her  the 
next  day,  the  S4th.  She  had  passed  a  restless  night,  her  pulse 
was  beating  130  strokesi  n  a  minute.    The  bowels  had  been 
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freely  moved,  but  they  had  not  been  able  to  give  her  more  than 
one  dose  of  the  mixture.  Shie  would  now  answer  me  any  ques- 
tion which  I  put  to  her,  and  complained  of  pain  in  the  head. 
An  additional  number  of  leeches  were  applied  to  the  temples, 
and  cold  cloths  to  the  forehead.  She  diea  m  the  evening.  On 
the  following  day,  I  obtuned  permission  to  open  her  head,  which 
I  did  in  the  presence  of  my  fnends  Dr  Holland  and  Mr  Gregory. 
There  was  nothing  particular  to  be  observed  on  the  dura  mater 
nor  in  the  sinuses;  but  on  the  outer  covering  being  removed, 
we  percrived  very  evident  traces  of  inflammatory  action  in  the 
arachnoid  membrane,  which  was  opaque  and  redder,  with  depo- 
sitions of  ooagulable  lymph.  But  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant appearance  was  in  the  brain  itself, — the  whole  of  the  an- 
terior lobe  was  in  a  state  of  dtsorganizaiion,  presenting  an  un- 
natural greyish  aspect ;  and  the  cerebral  substance  itself  was  so 
soft,  that  even  the  slightest  touch  was  sufiicient  to  destroy  it 
It  is  impossible  to  give  an  accurate  description  of  it  by  words, 
but  it  has  never  fallen  to  my  lot,  anwit  had  never  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  either  of  my  friends,  to  witness  such  extensive  mischief. 
But  it  was  most  interesting  to  observe,  that  the  disease  was  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  anterior  lobes ;  alt  the  rest  of  the  brain  and 
cerebellum,  from  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  backward,  being  quite 
healthy,  and  as  firm  as  any  brain  I  ever  dissected. 

Now,  how  far  do  the  appearances  which  we  observed  on  dis- 
section throw  light  upon  the  case?  It  appears  to  me  clear,  that 
the  disease  in  the  anterior  lobes  was  not  the  consequence  of  any 
general  inflammatory  action  in  the  brain,-— else  why  was  not 
the  brain  more  extensively  diseased  ?  It  was  unconnected  with 
the  affection  of  the  arachnoid,  because  the  arachnoid  presented 
similar  appearances  in  every  part  of  its  extent ;  and  the  inflam- 
matory affection  of  this  membrane  (which  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  death)  did  not  commence,  I  apprehend,  till  the 
S8d,' whereas  she  had  been  labouring  under  disease  for  several 
months  previously.  Is  it  not  most  reasonable  to  consider  that 
the  unhappy  differences  which  occurred  in  the  family  were  the 
cause  of  the  appearances  which  we  observed  in  the  anterior  lobes 
of  the  brain ;  and  that  the  effect  of  this  was  the  state  of  mental 
alienation,  in  which  she  existed  for  the  last  several  months  of 
her  life  ? 
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ARTICLE  III. 

ON  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  ORGAN  OF  WEIGHT.    Read  to 
the  Manchester  Phrenological  Society,  on  SOth  Noyember  1830,  by  Mr 

RXCHABJD  EdMOKDBTOK. 

L  UB  object  of  this  paper  is  to  draw  attention  to  the  organ  of 
Weight,  marked  No.  S2  in  the  Edinburgh  casts,  and  to  mention 
some  observations  recently  made  by  my  brother  and  myself. 
Mr  Combe,  in  his  System  of  Phrenology,  states  the  special  func* 
tion  of  this  organ  to  be  the  power  of  judging  of  momentum, 
specific  gravity  and  resistance ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think,  and 
our  own  observations  justify  us  in  presuming,  that  there  is 
another  attribute  or  quality  in  bodies  which  has  been  overlooked, 
and  one  which  this  organ  specially  takes  cognizance  of.  It  is 
the  perception  of  the  position  of  objects^  relative  to  their  centre 
of  gravity.  Take,  for  example,  tlie  spire  of  a  church  or  the 
chimney  of  a  factory,  and  examine  it  phrenologically*  Indivi- 
duality perceives  its  existence,  Form  its  shape,'  Size  the  Quan- 
tity of  space  occupied  by  it.  Now^  according  to  the  old  idea, 
we  are  either  at  a  non-plus,  or  we  must  pass  over  the  function 
of  weight  altogether.  The  chimney  and  the  steeple  are  at  rest, 
and  we  must  ascertain  of  what  materials  they  are  composed, 
before  we  can. guess  of  what  specific  gravity  they  may  be.  As 
anatomy,  however,  informs  us,  that  the  optic  nerve  is  as  inti- 
mately connected  with  this  organ  as  with  any  of  its  neighbours, 
it  must  in  its  functions  be  equally  connected  with  vision  or 
simple  perceptions;  and  this  is  the  fact,  as  far  as  my  own 
observations  have  extended.  Let  us  again  take  the  tall  chim- 
ney as  an  example.;  Individuality  perceives  its  existence; 
Form  its  shape ;  Size  the  quantity  of  space  occupied  by  it ; 
Weight  its  position  to  or  from  its  centre  of  gravity, — that 
is,  whether  it  stands  perpendicular  or  otherwise ;  Colour  per- 
ceives its  hues  and  tints,  and  so  on.  Here  all  is  beauty  and 
harmony,  and  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  rest  of  the  science. 
The  nature  of  the  evidence  in  support  of  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject will  be  found  quite  conclusive  to  any  unprejudiced  mind, 
and  it  is  attainable  by  the  most  careful  observer.  It  is  as  follows : 
-—Persons  with  the  organ  of  Weight  large  instantly  perceive  the 
slightest  inclination  of  any  object,  from  perpendicularity,  &c., 
in  whatsoever  degrees  and  proportions  the  rest  of  their  percep- 
tive organs  may  be  developed.  On  the  other  hand,  persons  de- 
ficient in  this  organ  are  utterly  unable  to  detect  a  shght  devia- 
don  from  the  perpendicular,  &c.,  however  large  .the  neighbouring 
organs  may  be.  One  out  of  many  examples  of  each  case  must 
for  the  present  suffice.  A  eentleman  of  this  town,  who  is  no 
mechanic  himself,  but  employs  a  number  of  mechanics  under 
him,  possesses  the  organ  in  question  very  large,  and  he  has  fre- 
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quently  detected  errors  of  this  kind,  when  they  have  been  so 
very  slight,  that  the  workmen  themselves  have  disputed  his 
judgment,  and  nothing  but  proof  could  convince  them  of  their 
error.  Order  and  Colour  are  both  small  in  his  head ;  Form  and 
Size  are  large,  and  Weight,  as  before  stated,  very  large. 

A  mason,  residing  in  the  country,  who  is  deficient  in  this 
organ,  is  totally  unable  to  perceive  a  very  considerable  deviation 
from  perpendicular.  He  is,  when  he  uses  the  plumb-line,  a  very 
excell^it  workman,  but  not  at  all  to  be  depended  upon  for  cor- 
rectness when  working  without  it.  His  Form,  Size,  and  Order 
are  large.  This  evidence  is  sufficient  for  tny  present  purpose, 
for  observation  will  furnish  you  with  abundance.  You  will  see 
flome-simi  painters  and  landscape-drawers  who  will  instantly, 
and  without  the  least  difficulty,  strike  their  lines  with  astonish- 
ing correctness^  and  these  you  will  find  to  possess  the  organ  of 
Weight  large.  Others  you  will  find  unable  to  perform  this ;  and 
if  you  come  to  examine  their  work,  suppose  it  be  letters  on  a 
si^n-board,  if  you  have  this  organ  large,  you  will  see  one  part 
which  ought  to  have  been  perpendicular  inclining  to  the  right 
hand,  and  another  to  the  left,  in  awkward  confusion.  These 
you  will  find  deficient  in  the  organ  under  consideration.  Again, 
we  are  told  in  phrenological  works,  that  a  diseased  affection  of 
this  organ  unfits  the  patient  for  perception  of  position ;  floors  and 
ceilings  appear  in  inclined  positions,  perpendicularly  at  other 
angles ;  &c.,  and  this  is  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  my  argu- 
ment. Again,  the  view  now  ofiered  agrees  perfectly  with  our 
feelings,  as  the  perception  of  form  and  size  agrees  with  our  feel- 
ings of  form  and  size.  For  instance,  if  we  close  our  eyes  and  ex- 
amine by  the  hands  any  upright  or  inclined  body,  the  impres- 
sion left  on  the  mind  will  exactly  agree  with  our  perception  of 
the  body  through  our  vision.  Thus  we  have  a  perception  and 
a  feeling  of  position  in  the  same  way  as  we  have  a  perception 
and  feeling  of  form  and  size. 

There  is  another,  and  perhaps  the  most|  important,  view  in 
which  this  argument  may  be  examined,  viz.  its  relation  to  the 
fact  made  known  to  us  by  anatomv,  of  the  inverted  position  in 
which  objects  are  reflected  ;  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  which 
phenomenon  has  never  been  offered.  I  am  confident  that  Phre- 
mAogy  will  some  way  or  other  ofier  a  correct  and  philosophical 
elucidation  of  this  hitherto  mysterious  fact ;  and  I  have  little 
doubt  that  the  organ  in  question  will  eventually  be  found  inti- 
mately connected  with  it ;  for  if,  as  evidence  proves,  a  person 
deficient  in  this  convolution  of  the  brain,  is,  through  that  defi- 
dency,  rendered  incapable  of  correctly  perceiving  the  relative 
podtions  of  objects  from  or  to  -their  centre  of  gravity,  we  may, 
I  think,  safely  conclude,  that  a  total  absence  of  this  organ  would 
utterly  incapacitate  for  perception  of  podtion  altogether ;  and 
if  so,  we  find  this  organ  of  high  importance,  as  the  rectifier  of 
our  viaon  relative  to  position  of  all  bodies  or  objects  whatsoev' 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

ON  INFANT  SCHOOLS. 

TO  THE  BDITOB  OF  THB  FHRBNOLOOICAL  JOURNAL. 

SlE, 

.L  HEBB  is  in  FhrenologY  so  much  sound  doctrine,  and  it  has 
all  along  been  expounded  with  so  much  candour,  temper,  and 
capacity,  that  it  is  with  great  hesitation  I  venture  to  dissent 
from  any  of  the  theorems  propounded  by  its  propagators ;  but 
whenever  I  read  an  article  wherein  Infant  Schools  are  eulogized, 
I  feel  as  if  treading  upon  holy  ground  with  unhallowecf  feet 
The  link  which  connects  parents  with  children  appears  to  me 
too  sacred  to  be  made  the  subject  of  experiment  I  admit,  that 
from  the  earliest  period,  we  are  susceptible  of  impres^ons  which 
may  ultimately  be  attended  by  the  very  best  or  the  very  worst 
consequences,  and  that,  therefore,  unremitting  attention  is  re» 
quired;  but  if  parents  cannot  be  intrusted  with  this  department, 
I  do  not  see  that  much  can  be  expected  from  hirelings.  What 
may  be  effected  by  such  an  enthusiastic  and  gifted  individual 
as  Mr  Wilderspin,  is  hardly  worthy  of  consideration ; — the  ques- 
tion is,  how  will  the  system  work  when  consigned  to  ordinary 
mortals  ?  The  natural  tendency  is,  I  think,  to  deracinate  both 
parental  and  filial  affection.  When  children  do  not  look  up  to 
their  parents,  they  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  home,  the  most 
comfortable  of  all  considerations ;  if  no  home,  there  can  be  no 
country ;  if  no  country,  then  no  patriotism.  I  know  it  has  been 
.  said,  that  great  men  are  of  no  country ;  but  this  refers  to  the 
man  of  the  million,  and  it  is  only  of  the  million  that  I  am  speak- 
ing. Again,  when  parents  get  rid  of  their  children  while  they 
are  yet  in  a  helpless  state,  will  not  the  tie  be  proportionally 
slackened ;  and  will  they  not  thus  be  prepared  for  being  trans- 
ferred to  work-shops,  as  so  many  mere  implements  hired  out  for 
the  benefit  of  the  parents  ?  It  astonishes  me  that  you,  who  so 
feelingly  and  justly  expose  the  abominable  practice  of  employ- 
ing so  many  youths  in  eternal  attendance  upon  stupifying  and 
stifling  machinery,  should  so  strenuously  advocate  Uie  cause  of 
infant  schools,  which  appear  to  me  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
same  system ;  but  to  be  sure,  if  life  is  to  be  spent  in  working 
15  hours  out  of  every  S4,  the  other  9  are  auite  little  enough  for 
eating  and  sleeping ;  consequently  any  eaucation  which  would 
induce  thinking,  would  be  worse  than  none ;  and  therefore  it  is 
perhaps  as  well  to  have  them  converted  into  puppets  as  soon  as 
posnble ;  and  for  this  purpose  infant  schools  are  exceedingly 
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well  adapted.  The  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  fraternity  or 
caste  to  which  the^  may  be  attached  can  be  readily  acquired 
without  any  cessation  of  labour.  To  most  children,  the  bare 
idea  of  a  school,  and  every  thing  belonging  to  it,  inspires  a  kind 
of  horror ;  and  why  torment  them  before  the  time  ?  The  vile 
school  belles  appalling  knell  has  rung  in  my  ears  for  more  than 
half  a  century ;  and  as  for  the  notion  of  instructing  children  to 
be  happy  by  square  and  rule,  and  that  they  shall  all  be  ready 
to  embrace  the  same  kind  of  amusement,  at  the  same  instant, 
at  the  signal  given  by  the  master,  I  suspect  it  will  make  more 
merriment  to  readers  than  pupils.  I  do  not  say  With  Cobbet, 
that  boys  should  learn  nothmg  but  fishing  and  fowling  till  they 
are  thirteen,  but  surely  five  is  early  enough  for  the  infliction  of 
tasks.  Whatever  is  got  by  rote  is  seldom  more  thought  of,— 
how  many,  even  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  take  into  considerar 
tion  the  meaning  of  the  ready  made  questions  and  answers  in  the 
common  catechisms  ?  and  what  merit  can  any  one  have  in  blindly 
adopting  the  opinions  of  masters,  who  have  themselves,  in  all 
probabuity,  received  them  without  examination,  or  it  may  be 
contrary  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  reason  ?  I  have  no  doubt, 
that  the  organs  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  those  of  the  body,  are 
strengthened  and  improved  by  proper  exercise,  in  proper  season  ; 
but  it  is  admitted,  that  those  of  the  intellect  do  not  attain  ma- 
turity in  general  before  the  age  of  twenty,  and  upon  them  every 
thing  depends.  Excepting,  therefore,  a  ready  use  of  letters  and 
figures,  as  far  as  they  may  be  used  without  thinking,  I  see  not 
the  meaning  of  all  this  fashionable  haste.  Is  there  no  truth  in 
the  adage,  ^^  soon  ripe  soon  rotten  ?^  and  are  we  sure  that  this 
dilemma  may  not  be  induced  artificially  ?  May  not  the  mental 
organs,  as  well  as  those  of  the  body,  be  stinted  by  too  early 
exertion  ?  Upon  the  whole,  one  infant  school  in  a  county  miffht 
perhaps  be  tolerated ;  but  the  pupils,  I  think,  should  be  restrict- 
ed to  orphans,  or  the  children  of  parents  who  have  been  con- 
victed oi  palpable  malpractices,  or,  since  it  must  be  so,  those 
destined  to  become  implements  and  utensils  in  manufactories. 
But  I  may  have  been  warpt  by  what  I  saw  and  suffered  from 
five  to  fifteen,  when  attempting  to  learn  what  I  could  neither 
comprehend  nor  remember ;  and  these  may  be  only  the  captious 
reveries  of  an  irritable  superannuated 

Ahtipbbcocian.    * 

We  are  induced  to  give  a  place  to  the  foregoing  letter,  because 
it  has  the  merit  of  contiuning,  in  a  few  words,  all  the  current 
and  prima  Jacie  objections  on  which  the  prejudices*[against  in- 
fant schools  are  founded ; — ^prejudices,  however,  which  are  fast 
^ving  way  to  information  as  to  what  infant  education  essentially 
i8|  aM,  above  all,  to  the  advantage  of  actually  seeing  the  system 
tn  opamtioD. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

ON  INFANT  SCHOOLS. 

to  the  editob  of  thb  fhrbnolooical  journal. 

Sib, 

X  HEBB  is  in  Pbrenology  so  much  sound  doctrine,  and  it  has 
all  along  been  expounded  with  so  much  candour,  temper,  and 
capacity,  that  it  is  with  great  hesitation  I  venture  to  dissent 
from  any  of  the  theorems  propounded  by  its  propagators ;  but 
whenever  I  read  an  article  wherein  Infant  Schools  are  eulogized, 
I  feel  as  if  treading  upon  holy  ground  with  unhallowed  feet. 
The  link  which  connects  parents  with  children  appears  to  me 
too  sacred  to  be  made  the  subject  of  experiment  I  admit,  that 
from  the  earliest  period,  we  are  susceptible  of  impressions  which 
may  ultimately  be  attended  by  the  very  best  or  the  very  worst 
consequences,  and  that,  therefore,  unremitting  attention  is  re- 
quired;  but  if  parents  cannot  be  intrusted  with  this  department, 
I  do  not  see  that  much  can  be  expected  from  hirelings.  What 
may  be  effected  by  such  an  enthusiastic  and  gifted  individual 
as  Mr  Wilderspin,  is  hardly  worthy  of  consideration ; — the  ques- 
tion is,  how  will  the  system  work  when  consigned  to  ordinary 
mortals  ?  The  natural  tendency  is,  I  think,  to  deracinate  both 
parental  and  filial  affection.  When  children  do  not  look  up  to 
their  parents,  tliey  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  home,  the  most 
comfortable  of  all  considerations ;  if  no  home,  there  can  be  no 
country ;  if  no  country,  then  no  patriotism.  I  know  it  has  been 
said,  that  great  men  are  of  no  country ;  but  this  refers  to  the 
man  of  the  million,  and  it  is  only  of  the  million  that  I  am  speak- 
ing. Again,  when  parents  get  rid  of  their  children  while  they 
are  yet  in  a  helpless  state,  will  not  the  tie  be  proportionally 
slackened ;  and  will  they  not  thus  be  prepared  for  being  trans- 
ferred to  work-shops,  as  so  many  mere  implements  hired  out  for 
the  benefit  of  the  parents  ?  It  astonishes  me  that  you,  who  so 
feelingly  and  justly  expose  the  abominable  practice  of  employ- 
ing  so  many  youths  in  eternal  attendance  upon  stupifying  and 
stifling  machinery,  should  so  strenuously  advocate  die  cause  oi 
infant  schools,  which  appear  to  me  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
same  system ;  but  to  be  sure,  if  life  is  to  be  spent  in  working 
15  hours  out  of  every  S4,  the  other  9  are  auite  httle  enough  for 
eating  and  sleeping ;  consequently  any  eaucaUon  which  would 
induce  thinking,  would  be  worse  than  none ;  and  therefore  it  is 
perhaps  as  well  to  have  them  converted  into  puppets  as  soon  as 
possible ;  and  for  this  purpose  infant  schools  are  exceedingly 
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well  adapted.  The  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  fraternity  or 
caste  to  which  they  may  be  attached  can  be  readily  acquired 
without  any  cessation  of  labour.  To  most  children,  the  bare 
idea  of  a  school,  and  every  thing  belonging  to  it,  inspires  a  kind 
of  horror ;  and  why  torment  them  before  the  time  ?  The  vile 
school  belles  appalling  knell  has  rung  in  my  ears  for  more  than 
half  a  century ;  and  as  for  the  notion  of  instructing  children  to 
be  happy  by  square  and  rule,  and  that  they  shall  all  be  ready 
to  embrace  the  same  kind  of  amusement,  at  the  same  instant, 
at  the  signal  given  by  the  master,  I  suspect  it  will  make  more 
merriment  to  readers  than  pupils.  I  do  not  say  With  Cobbet, 
that  boys  should  learn  nothing  but  fishing  and  fowling  till  they 
are  thirteen,  but  surely  five  is  early  enough  for  the  infliction  of 
tasks.  Whatever  is  got  by  rote  is  seldom  more  thought  of,— 
how  many,  even  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  take  into  considerar 
tion  the  meaning  of  the  ready  made  questions  and  answers  in  the 
common  catechisms  ?  and  what  merit  can  any  one  have  in  blindly 
adopting  the  opinions  of  masters,  who  have  themselves,  in  ail 
probabuity,  received  them  without  examination,  or  it  may  be 
contrary  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  reason  ?  I  have  no  doubt, 
that  the  organs  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  those  of  the  body,  are 
strengthened  and  improved  by  proper  exercise,  in  proper  season  ; 
but  it  is  admitted,  that  those  of  the  intellect  do  not  attain  ma- 
turity in  general  before  the  age  of  twenty,  and  upon  them  every 
thing  depends.  Excepting,  therefore,  a  ready  use  of  letters  and 
figures,  as  far  as  they  may  be  used  without  thinking,  I  see  not 
the  meaning  of  all  this  fashionable  haste.  Is  there  no  truth  ifi 
the  adage,  **  soon  ripe  soon  rotten  ?^  and  are  we  sure  that  this 
dilemma  may  not  be  induced  artificially  ?  May  not  the  mental 
organs,  as  well  as  those  of  the  body,  be  stinted  by  too  early 
exertion  ?  Upon  the  whole,  one  infant  school  in  a  county  miffht 
perhaps  be  tolerated ;  but  the  pupils,  I  think,  should  be  restrict- 
ed to  orphans,  or  the  children  of  parents  who  have  been  con- 
victed of  palpable  malpractices,  or,  since  it  must  be  so,  those 
destined  to  become  implements  and  utensils  in  manufactories. 
But  I  may  have  been  warpt  by  what  I  saw  and  suffered  from 
five  to  fifteen,  when  attempting  to  learn  what  I  could  neither 
comprehend  nor  remember ;  and  these  may  be  only  the  captious 
reveries  of  an  irritable  superannuated 

Ahtipbbcocian. 

We  are  induced  to  give  a  place  to  the  foregoing  letter,  because 
it  has  the  merit  of  containing,  in  a  few  words,  all  the  current 
and  prima  focxe  objections  on  which  the  prejudices'^against  in- 
fant schools  are  founded ; — ^prejudices,  however,  which  are  fast 
^ving  way  to  information  as  to  what  infant  education  essentially 
i8|  and,  above  all,  to  the  advantage  of  actually  seeing  the  system 
in  operatioD. 
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We  presume  our  correspondent  has  never  seen  a  Wilderspin 
infant  school ;  but  having  read,  as  he  confesses,  a  very  full  ana- 
lysis of  the  system  in  this  Journal,  and  being  moreover  a  phre- 
nologist, we  cannot  include  him  among  the  non-informed ;  but 
we  do  marvel  at  his  entire  misapprehension  of  what  we  flattered 
ourselves  we  had  made  sufliciQntly  plain. 

As  our  correspondent  has  not  been  particular  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  objections,  we  shall  use  the  freedom  to  take  them 
in  the  order  that  best  suits  our  answer.  1^^,  The  first  which 
we  shall  notice  is  concentrated  in  his  assumed  signature.  Ac- 
cording to  him  the  infant  school  system  is  a  hot-bed  of  precocity; 
an  unmeaning  and  hurtful  haste  to  ripen  what  will  be  the  sooner 
rotten,  and  a  mere  parrot-training,  useless,  and  annoying  course 
of  tasking  minds  too  young  to  reap  any  advantages,  or  even  to 
comprehend  what  is  taught.  Our  best  answer  would  be  an 
entreaty,  that  the  imaginer  of  this  objection  would  read  again 
the  long  article  in  our  S4th  Number.  It  is  there  distinctly 
stated,  that  the  infant  mind  has.  feelings  as  well  as  intellectual 
powers, — that  education  of  the  feelings,  or,  to  speak  phreno- 
logically,  the  regulation  of  the  propensities^  and  exercise  of  the 
moral  sentiments,^-on  which  the  happiness  of  the  individual  and 
the  welfare  of  society  depend,  infinitely  more  than  on  the  high- 
est accomplishment  merely  intellectusJ, — ^form  the  paramount 
and  primary  object,  and  end  of  the  infant  school  system.  Again, 
it  is  distinctly  laid  down,  that  these  feelings  are  incomparably 
more  easily  bent  and  moulded  to  good  in  infancy  than  m  after 
^ears ;  and  experience  has  shewn,  that,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
mdividuals,  it  is  a  matter  of  greater  difficulty  than  there  exists 
any  known  means  in  society  to  overcome  after  six  years  of  age. 
To  delay  this,  till  the  time  when  Antiprecocian  would  begin, 
would  be  to  leave  it  out  of  education  altogether,  and  this  to  the 
.heavy  cost  of  society  has  been  hitherto  the  ignorantly  adopted 
id  tentative. 

While  moral  training  is  the  primary  object  of  infant  schools, 
and,  in  respect  of  its  only  practicable  period  of  life,  requiring 
that  the  schools  for  it  should  be  schools  of  in/ants^  it  has  been 
found  possible  and  advantageous  to  engraft  upon  that  training 
an  intellectual  culture  suited  to  the  tender  age  of  the  pupils. 
No  person  could  have  read  Mr  Wilderspin^s  book,  or  even  our 
'  own  paper,  but,  above  all,  seen  an  infant  school,  and  for  one 
moment  persisted  in  asserting  that  even  the  intellectual  training 
is  injudicious,  premature,  annoying  to  the  children,  and  useless. 
It  is  applied  on  principles  which  Phrenology  perfectly  sanctions 
and  aavocates.  The  intellectual  faculties — and  all  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  (not  one  or  two,  as  in  the  schools  of  which  An- 
tiprecocian speaks  with  such  horrific  reminiscence) — are  mode- 
rately exercised,  so  as  to  produce  amusement  and  not  drudgery ; 
and,  by  being  presented  with  their  proper  objects,  they  tale 
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cognizance,  and  enjoy  complete  comprehension,  of  every  thing 
so  presented.     They  nave  much  more  of  play  than  even  of  their 
amusing  studjf ;  for  it  is  given  in  brief  portions ;  these  porti<»i8 
themselves  enlivened  and  varied  with  story,  and  song,  and  fun. 
The  play-ground  is  the  school  at  once  of  moral  practice  and 
healthful  exercise,  with  the  accessory  accompaniments  of  clean- 
liness, and  the  rudiments  of  refinement.     Antiprecocian  must 
positively  come  to  Edinburgh,  and  spend  some  hours  in  the 
Vennel  School ;  and  if  the  little  bell  which  alternately  summons 
between  two  and  three  hundred  willing,  happy  creatures,  from 
play  in  the  yard,  to  play  in  the  school-room,  and  vice  versa^ 
shall  recall  the  fearful  school-bell  of  his  younger  days,  for  one 
moment,  to  his  memory,  we  will  give  up  to  him  the  controversy. 
We  took  the  moral  and  intellectual  advantages  of  infant  edu- 
cation upon  testimony  before  we  saw  it  tried  in  Edinburgh  ;-r' 
an  undoubted  testimony  certmnly,  adducing  the  experience  in 
England  of  fourteen  years,  with  some  hundred  schools,  and 
above  S0,000  children ;  but  the  heart-improving  spectacle  we 
see  in  Edinburgh  exceeds  even  the  most  sanguine  anticipations 
which,  as  phrenologists,  we  formed  of  the  direct  exercise  of  the 
moral  faculties,  ana  the  judicious  preparatory  tnuning  of  the  in- 
tellectual.    We  have  not  only  witnessed  in  luli  operation  all  we 
have  stated,  but  we  have  seen  what  we  are  informed  will  be  laid 
before  the  public  in  the  forthcoming  Report  of  the  Edinburgh 
Society  (the  details  of  which  we  are  therefore  not  at  liberty  to 
publish)  on  the  one  hand,  a  record  kept  by  the  master — ^not 
of  his  ofnnionsy  but  of  facts^  the  incidents  and  living  events  of 
the  school,  shewing  in  the  children,  and  these  of  the  lowest  and 
most  neglected  classes,  the  practical  operation  of  Benevolence^ 
Truth,  Justice,  Honesty,  Self-denial,  Respect,  and  Attachment, 
to  a  degree  which  we  have  not  had  the  happiness  to  see  eUe* 
where  exemplified,  and,  moreover,  which  is  not  to  be  attained  by 
mere  precept  anywhere,  and  never  after  the  tender  a^  of  our 
infant  pupils.     A  visit  to  the  school  is  the  best  mode  of  learning 
the  intellectual  benefits  derived ;  and  no  one,  we  are  sure,  ever 
left  its  door  impressed  with  the  idea  of  tasking,  parroting,  and 
cramming ;  or  with  any  other  feeling  than  a  conviction  that  the 
kind  of  knowledge  communicated  is  the  very  best,  and  the  most 
suitable  to  the  infant  mind  ;  and,  if  the  visitor  be  a  phrenologist, 
he  can  tell  the  reason.     On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen,  what 
will  also  be  made  public,  numerous  letters  from  the  parents,  ex- 
pressed in  the  strongest  terms  of  gratitude  for  the  change  made 
upon  the  dispositions,  manners,  and  habits  of  their  children,  in 
the  few  months  they  have  been  at  the  Infant  School ;  their  obe- 
dience, tractableness,  obligingness,  truth,  honesty,  cleanliness^ 
and  cheerful  hapfnness;  their  delight  in  sehool,  from  which  it  is 
a  punishm^t  to  keep  them,  even  when  unwell ;  and  their  at- 
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tachment  to  the  teacher,  which  seems  most  of  all  to,  astonish  the 
letter-writers,  as  it  certainly  must  our  correspondent.  The 
teacher  himself  has  informed  'us,  that  he  is  watched  by  the 
children  when  he  walks  out,  and  has  never  less  than  ten  or  a 
dozen  of  them  as  volunteers  at  his  heels ;  to  the  wonderment, 
loudly  expressed,  of  the  Irish  women  in  the  Westport  and  Grass- 
market  Antiprecodan  must  have  read  that  love^  not  Jea^^  is  the 
engine  of  the  mfant  school  system. 

2d,  These  letters  of  the  parents  remind  us  of  the  next  objec- 
tion of  Anteprecodan,  which  we  beg  to  notice ; — one  so  com- 
mon and  so  unreflecting,  as — with  great  respect  for  him  we  say 
it— to  sound  in  our  ears  as  the  very  slang  of  the  opposition  to 
Infant  Schools.  They  break,  it  seems,  the  hallowed  bond  which 
unites  the  parent  and  the  child ;  they  alienate  the  heart  of  the 
infant  from  its  proper  guardian,  andi  take  away  from  the  latter 
aU  motive  for  parental  solicitude ;  in  short,  to  use  our  corres- 
pondents more  learned  phrase,  ^*  they  deracinate  both  paiental 
and  filial  affection.^  Before  saying  a  word  in  the  way  of  a  priori 
argument,  on  this  most  important  point,  wc  again  refer  to  what 
we  have  seen  in  these  letters  as  the  very  best  evidence  of  the 
working  of  the  system  in  this  particular.  The  letters  dwell  with 
pleasure  upon  the  improvement  perceived  in  the  children  in  love 
for  and  concern  about  their  parents.  Obedience  and  obliging, 
ness  are  the  every-day  fruits  of  this  improvement ; — ^for  it  is  not 
only  no  eradication  of  the  virtue  which  may  have  formerly  ex- 
isted,  but  the  implanting  of  it  not  formerly  existing ;  and  there 
is  that  beautiful  reaction,— so  eloquently  alluded  to  by  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Advocate,  in  his  never-to-be-forgotten  speech  at  the 
formation  of  the  Edinburgh  Infant  School  Society, — which, 
through  the  affectionate  influence  of  the  child,  insensibly  reforms, 
and  christianizes  the  parent.  The  result  of  the  moral  improve- 
ment of  the  children,  and  their  more  comfortable  intercourse 
with  their  parents,  brings  necessarily  an  increase  of  the  force  of 
parental  love,— in  most  instances  naturally  too  strong  for  even 
waywardness  and  temper,  and  every  childish  repulsive  habit  to 
conquer.  Accordingly,  the  letters  speak  of  the  fact  with  grati* 
tude,  that  the  children  who  used  to  be  a  nuisance  at  home,  are 
now  a  pride  and  pleasure ;  and  the  parents  look  for  their  return 
from  school  as  the  most  cheerful  hour  of  the  day.  After  this, 
it  is  surely  superfluous  to  our  readers,  and  not  less  so,  we  feel 
assured,  to  our  correspondent,  to  point  out  <he  common  extra- 
vagant overstretching  of  this  objection  of  alienation  of  aflTection, 
when  it  is  attributed  to  a  separation  for  six  hours  in  the  day  ! 
There  was  and  is  as  much  separation  in  the  old  schools  which 
Antiprecocian  shudders  at,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  his  arffument,  for  there  i6  no  alternative,  prefers. 
The  diildren  are  eighteen  hours  of  the  twenty-four  with  their 
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4i&tural  guardians,  an  ample  time  for  them  to  reap  all*  the  bene- 
fit of  their  superior  moral  training,  for  Antiprecodian  has  no 
jcfaoioe  but  to  bold  it  to  be  superior;  and  a  not  less  ample  time 
for  the  parents  to  recover  daily  the  risked  affections  of  their 
children,  and  exercise  their  own.  But  will  any  one  pretend  that 
parents  in  the  lower  classes  are  the  best  fitted  to  exercise  their 
children  in  moral,  rdigious,  cleanly,  and  wholesome  habits? 
Nay,  are  there  any  parents,  even  in  the  educated  classes,  who', 
committing,  as  they  do,  the  moral  training  of  their  children  t6 
those  enli^tened  guides  of  infancy  called  nursery-maids,  lor  a 
.much  longer  time  than  the  hours  of  an  infant  school,  can  say 
that  .they  nave  time^  and  method,  and  means,  for  communicating 
moral  improvement  to  the  children,  superior  to  what  is  done  ac- 
cording to  a  system  founded  on  the  most  philosophical  prind. 
pies,  and  the  most  enlightened  views  of  human  nature — that  of 
Mr  Wilderspin  !  We  can  tell  our  coirespondent  that  we,  who 
happen  ourselves  to  be  parents,  and  who  have  paid  some  atten- 
tion to  the  principles  of  early  moral  education,  have  found  that 
theae  cannot  be  regularly,  systematically,  and  efficiently  applied 
at  home ;  that  the  grand  element  of  numbers  of  a  world  m  mi- 
niature, to  exercise  practically  the  social  virtues,  is  wanting; 
and  that  the  mother  cannot  be  permanently  in  the  nursery,  so 
ihat  servants  must  be  trusted ;  and  I  have  accordingly  availed 
myself  of  the  establishment  of  that  well-regulated  systematic 
nursery  (as  Mr  Jefirey  called  it,  with  his  usual  felicity),  an  in- 
Cant  sdiool,  for  the  children  of  the  middling  orders,  established 
in  my  neighbourhood ;  and  we  send  a  little  creature  of  three 
years  old  there  for  several  hours  every  day.  The  mother  has 
ample  time  to  do  her  part,  which  the  habits  of  the  school  only 
make  more  easy ;  ana  while  we  reap  the  benefit,  we  are  en- 
abled and  entitled  to  pity  as  well  as  deplore  the  prevalence  of 
such  an  objection  as  this  to  infant  education. 

Sdfy,  Our  correspondent  alleges  that  the  talent,  zeal,  and  en- 
thunasm  of  a  Wilderspin  may  produce  some  effect ;  but  the 
system  will  die  in  the  hands  of  what  he  calls  ordinary  mortals. 
We  answer,  the  fact  contradicts  this  anticipation.  We  have, 
visited  many  infant  schools  in  England,  ana  more  recently  in 
Scotland,  and  have  almost  invariably  met  with  teachers  having 
all  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  and  much  of  the  talent,  of  Mr  Wil- 
derspin himself.  I  have  visited  at  unexpected  times,  and  never 
have  surprised  the  machine  moving  heavily,  the  master  careless, 
or  the  children  listless  and  fatigued.  It  is  the  system  itself 
which  does  this.  It  has  obviously  opened  up  a  new  field  for 
the  teachers  of  youth,  which  demands  an  entirely  new  character 
of  labourers,  and  a  character  immeasurably  superior  to  that  of 
the  old  schoolmaster.  The  demand  is  rapidly  supplied;  it 
brings  forth  men  of  the  giAs,  and  they  are  many,  which  are  re*. 
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Jiuired  ;  gifts,  moreover,  the  very  exercise  of  whidb  is  del%hc» 
III,  and  therefore  zealous  and  even  enthusiastic.  We  have  been 
amused  with  narratives  of  the  confident  and  condescending  ad^ 
vance  of  applicants  for  these  situations,  on  the  strength  of  thar 
being  already  schoolmasters,  and  accustomed  to  teach  older 
children ;  and  their  prudent  retreat  when  apprized  of  what  the 
qualifications  really  are.  But  the  qualified  find  in  the  occupa^ 
tion  that  which  so  entirely  suits  their  wishes,  that  there  is  no 
mistaking  them  when  they  come  forward.  We  witnessed  a  sin- 
gular instance  of  this,  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Edinburgh 
model  school.  A  young  man,  of  about  nineteen  years  of  age, 
the  son  of  the  building  contractor,  who  had  worked  as  a  car- 
penter in  the  schoolhouse,  very  unconscious  that  the  use  it  was 
to  be  put  to  was  any  thing  more  than  a  schoci^  to  which  esta^ 
blishment  he  no  doubt  attached  the  usual  very  humble  ideas,  no 
sooner  witnessed  the  training  under  Mr  Wilderspin,  (which  he 
had  access  to  do  by  attending  daily  to  finish  work  during  the 
month  it  was  proceeding),  than  his  proper  duty  was  observed 
not  to  proceed  with  all  its  usual  despatcn  and  accuracy  ;  and  it 
was  soon  found  that  his  whole  soul  was  in  the  Infant  SchooL 
He  soon  mastered  the  system,  by  reading  Mr  Wilderspin^s 
book,  and  observing  attentively  his  method  in  practice ;  learned 
all  the  airs  and  words  of  the  songs ;  and,  for  his  own  recreation, 
opened  a  grcdis  school,  of  80  or  40  children,  in  his  own  ndgh- 
bourhood  ;  which  he  still  continues  to  assemble  after  his  work, 
every  evening.  The  little  creatures  are  all  in  waiting  for  him 
long  before  ne  can  join  them ;  and  he  teaches  them  with  a  zeal 
of  amateurship  which  would  not  discredit  Mr  John  Wood  hini> 
self.  We  can  predict  that  Infant  Schools  will  cast  the  balance 
against  the  plane  and  the  saw,  and  that  this  young  man  will  yet 
be  a  pillar  of  the  system.  We  look  upon  this  as  a  piece  of  real 
evidence  in  support  of  all  we  have  said  on  this  head ;  and  we 
Are  assured,  tnat  there  prevails  among  welLeducated  joung 
men  an  ambition  to  become  Infant  School  teachers,  which  of- 
fice, from  the  nature  and  variety  of  qualifications  required,  and 
the  number  of  faculties  and  feelings  which  the  employment  ob- 
viously exercises  and  gratifies,  is  felt  to  be,  what  it  really  is, 
something  far  more  desirable  than-^what  the  same  minds  would 
never  have  thought  of— ordinary  school  teaching. 

Last  of  all,  our  correspondent  has  gone  to  a  very  great  dis- 
tance indeed  to  find  another  objection.  He  has  most  gratuitously 
iinited,  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  infant  education  witn 
infant  slavery  in  manufactories ;  in  other  words,  the  best  adapt- 
ed  instrument  of  benevolence  for  enlightening,  refining,  and 
morally  exalting  the  humbler  classes,  with  the  most  eroctual 
contrivance  of  selfishness  and  hard-heartedness  for  stujafying, 
brutalizing,  and  morally  debasing  them.    Surely  our  ooires- 
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poDdent  has  too  much  discrimination  to  allow  his  notions  on  this 
head  to  be  confused  by  the  accidental  fact,  so  honourable  to  Mr 
Owen  of  New  Lanark,  that  the  first  infant  school  in  Great  Bri- 
tain  was  formed  by  him  in  his  great  manufactory  *  He  will 
not  confound  so  obvious  a  palliation  of  the  evils  so  difficult  to  se* 
parate  from  manufactories,  so  palpable  a  counteraction  of  their 
miseries  and  degradations,  with  these  miseries  and  degradations 
themselves.  What  did  Mr  Owen  do  but  actually  sul^titute  fen* 
many  of  those  hours  which  less  kind-hearted,  and  more  money- 
amassing  manufacturers  would  have  filled  with  toil,  and  waste 
of  healtn  and  muscle,  the  same  number  of  hours  of  easy  and 
delightful  knowledge,  innocent  and  refined  recreation,  ai!*  and 
exercise,  and  the  practice  of  honesty  and  kindliness  ! 

Will  our  correspondent,  on  reflection,  persist  in  calling  these 
two  courses  which  arc  antipodes  to  each  other, — -the  one  in  ac- 
cordance, and  the  other  in  jarring  discord,  with  the  purposes  of 
Heaven  in  the  creation  of  man,  and  the  relations  of  his  exist- 
ence, **  part  and  parcel  of  each  other ;"  or  persevere  in  alleging 
that  infant  training  is  only  a  summary  way  of  converting  the 
voung  into  puppets,  and  fitting  them  for  fifteen  hours  debasing 
labour  in  the  aay  ?  This  horrible  crime,  he'must  admit,  is  com- 
mitted quite  unreservedly  on  victims  who  have  had  no  infant 
school  training.  This  last  element  is  by  no  means  necessary  as 
a  qualification  for  that  variety  of  human  suffering ;  for  it  is  rife 
in  manufactories  where  infant  schools  would  be  scouted,  to  An- 
tiprecocian^s  hearf  s  content,  as  a  most  inconvenient  hinderance 
to  the  fifteen-hours-a-day  system ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  for 
that  very  reason,  the  oppression  does  not,  because  it  cannot,  ex- 
ist in  those  manufactories  where  infant  schools  are  established. 

Had  infant  schools  been  connected  de  facto  with  West  Indian 
Slavery,  it  would  be  the  very  same  sort  of  mistake,  to  impute 
the  horrible  evils  of  Ne^ro  bondage  to  them.  Ic  has  been  pro^ 
jected  already  to  establish  infant  schools  in  the  Antilles ;  and 
I  know  the  fact,  that  when  the  friends  of  that  measure  in  Lon- 
don stated,  as  a  difficulty,  that  teachers  would  not  be  found  to 
go  to  that  climate,  except  for  enormous  bribes,  Mr  Wilderspin, 
with  the  self-devotion  of  a  genuine  philanthropist,  said,  **  I  am 
ready  to  go,  and  to  devote  the  rest  of  my  life  to  the  education  oF 
Negro  infants,  and  the  training  of  masters  for  the  extension  of 
the  system  I**  If  any  thing  will  fit  a  future  generation  of  West 
Indian  Negroes  for  the  blessings  of  freedom,  it  would  be  the 
realization  of  that  very  plan.  Come  when  it  may,  Mr  Wilder- 
qnn  (we  will  pledge  ourselves)  is  ready  for  what  that  unwearied 
and  unweariable  benefactor  of  his  species  would  exult  in  as  the 

*  The  improrenients  wnce  by  Mr  Wilderspin  are  so  great,  as  to  make  the 
lafimt  SchcKM  s/stem,  as  now  recognised,  essentially  his  own. 
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highest  of  worldly  behests ;  and  in  which,  were  but  time  voucb- 
Mied,  if  not  for  the  completion  of  the  harvest,  at  least  for  the 
effectual  sowing  of  the  seed,  he  would  cheerfully  descend,  before 
his  hour,  into  that  grave  which  European  cupidity,  cruelty,  and 
crime  have  dug  in  those  regions  of  danger  and  suffering,  to  in- 
gulfph  alike  the  slaveys  driver  and  the  slaveys  benefactor, — ^the 
tracker  in  blood,  and  the  self-devoted  friend  of  humanity. 
No  !  Antiprecocian  will  not  persist  in  arguing  that  relative  evil 
can  result  from  absolute  good  ;  or  that  exalting  the  moral  cha- 
racter, enlightening  the  intellect,  and  increasing  the  actual  hap- 
piness of  the  infant  population,  is  only  to  fit  them  more  effec- 
tually for  the  oppressor's  rod,  in  any  mode  of  its  application. 

We  have  perhaps  said  more  than  enough  ;  but  we  feel  more 
than  the  usual  slight  emotion  which  controversy  calls  up,  when 
that  idol  of  Phrenology,  infant  education,  is  attacked ;  espe- 
cially when  it  is  attacked,  as  it  has  always  been,  by  a  priori  ar- 
gument, arising,  in  the  face  of  experience,  out  of  preconceived 
notions,  or  those  sudden  and  often  wayward  and  conceited  im- 
pressions which  furnish  so  excessive  a  share  of  that  shifting 
sandy  basis  on  which  what  is  called  public  opinion  is  erected ; 
and,  what  is  worse,  upon  which  the  public  practically  act,  to  the 
incalculable  obstruction  of  social  improvement.  Satisfied,  as  we 
are,  that  Infant  Education,  on  Mr  Wilderspin's  plan,  is,  and  will 
in  due  tim6  be,  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  practical 
blessings  which  modern  improvement  has  offered  to  society  ;•*- 
that  it  offers  the  only  means  (above  all,  worthy  of  attention,  at 
this  interesting  crisis)  for  bestowing  that  moral  as  well  as  intel- 
lectual training  which  is  to  fit  future  generations  of  adults  to 
exercise,  honestly  as  well  as  wisely,  the  elective  franchise  in  all 
probability  about  to  be  greatly  extended  in  this  nation,  and 
therefore  will  and  must  receive  the  attention  of  an  enlightened 
Government,  we  would  suggest  to  Antiprecocian  a  candid  and 
careful  revision  of  his  certainly  hasty  sentences  of  condemnation, 
and  that  with  the  pbrenoloffiGal  views  of  human  nature  as  bis 
guide ;  and,  above  all,  would  appeal  to  his  good  sense,  not  to 
be  rash  in  actiffg  upon  his  present  opinions,  m  the  way  of  pre- 
venting the  establishment  of  a  school  or  schools  of  the  kind, 
whenever  that  blessing  may  appear  likely  to  light  upon  any 
place  or  places  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

SCHOOLS  OF  INDUSTRY. 

An  institutioq,  called  the  Royal  Lewes  School  of  Industry, 
has  lately  been  established  at  Lewes  in  Sussex,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  Her  Majesty.  It  is  intended  for  the  reception  of 
boys  and  girls  above  six  years  of  age,  and  its  object  is  stated  by 
the  Committee  to  bei  *^  to  continue  the  methoas  of  instruction 
used  at  Infant  Schools,  to  the  children  whose  growth  in  years 
unfits  them  for  those  schools,  and  to  provide  the  children,  whose 
future  lot  is  to  live  by  labour,  with  a  variety  of  useful  occupa^ 
tion,  and,  it  is  hopec^  with  a  judicious  alternation  of  works  of 
head  and  hand  ;  convinced  that  habits  of  persevering  industry 
are  essential  to  the  attainment  of  moral  excellence.^ 

This  institution  has  been  placed  under  the  management  of 
Mr  and  Mrs  Till,  whose  remuneration  is  to  be  at  the  disposal 
of  the  subscribers.  A  scale  of  remuneration  to  rise  and  fall 
with  the  number  of  scholars,  is  desired. 

The  hours  of  school  will  be  from  nine  to  twelve  before  dial 
ner,  and  from  two  to  five  after  dinner*  Whenever  a  piece  of 
ground  can  be  obtained  for  the  practice  of  gardening,  the  hours 
of  work  will  begin  at  seven,  except  in  winter.  Saturday  will 
be  a  holiday.  Children  may  bring  their  dinner  to  the  schools, 
and  each  child  is  expected  to  have  a  Testament. 

It  is  proposed,  at  first,  to  employ  the  girls  on  three  after- 
noons of  tne  week  at  needle-work,  making  and  mending  the 
clothes  of  themselves,  or  of  the  subscribers ;  at  knittingor  net- 
ting, and  making  list-shoes.  On  one  afiemoon,  Mrs  Till  will 
take  the  girls  by  turns  into  her  house,  and  shew  them  how.  to 
dean  a  house,  and  ke^p  it  in  order.  The  boys  are  to  be  em- 
.ployed  in  making  baskets,  learning  the  use  of  the  thimble  and 
awl,  cleaning  the  shoes  of  themselves  or  of  the  subscribers,  clean- 
ing knives  and  forks,  and,  as  soon  as  possible,  in  cultivating  a 
garoen. 

The  payment  for  each  child  is  Sd.  per  week,  besides  Id.  for 
.pens  and  ink ;  and  each  child  will  be  credited  with  a  small  sum 
as  an  encouragement  to  industry,  which  will  be  fixed  by  the 
Committee  for  each  article,  or  valuable  service  performed. 

Reading  the  Scriptures  is  to  be  taught  for  some  portion  of 
each  day,  which  will  constitute  the  whole  religious  instruction 
ffven ;  and  we  understand  that  the  parents  or  the  several  reli- 
gious teachers  by  profession,  are  to  have  the  choice  of  Sunday 
schools  and  places  of  worship,  for  the  children  of  different  per- 
suasions. 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  say,  that,  as  phrenologists, 
we  regard  Schools  of  Industi^  as  a  Viery  important  addition  to 
the  existing  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  people,  and 
that  they  have  our  hearty  wishes  for  their  success.  ^^  At  pre- 
sent," as  Melmoth  well  observes,  "  the  entire  circle  of  our  ju- 
venile education  is  confined  to  words,  while  all  the  knowledge 
vseful  in  real  life,  and  all  manner  of  facts,  for  the  treasuring  of 
which  the  youthful  mind  is  so  well  adapted,  have  to  be  learned 
after  our  juvenile  education  is  finished."  When  Infant  Schools 
and  Schools  of  Industry  become  prevalent  throughout  the  ooun* 
try,  we  hope  to  see  the  grounds  of  such  a  oompUdnt  in  a  great 
mimur^)  i£  not, entirely,  i^rought. to  ab  end^ 


ARTICLE  VI. 

PAULIAMENTAEY  REFORM  CONSIDERED  IN  RELATION  TO 
THE  MORAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  IMPEOYEMENT  OF 
THE  PEOPLE. 

jL  heee  are  two  views  of  human  nature,  according  to  one  of 
which  Parliamentary  Reform  must  be  a  prodi^ous  evil ;  while, 
according  to  the  other,  it  will  be  the  harbinger  of  advantages  of 
the  utmost  value  to  society.  Phrenology  enables  us  to  form  a 
judgment  on  the  merits  oi  these  opposite  prospects. 

If  the  great  object  of  human  existence  on  earth  be  to  eat, 
drink,  sleep,  labour,  amass  wealth,  and  intrigue  for  power ;  in 
short,  if  the  lower  propenaties  be  essentially  the'ieading  faculties 
in  human  nature,  and  if  the  moral  sentiments  have  been  bestow- 
ed chiefly  to  restrain  and  regulate  these,  so  as  to  prevent  them 
from  running  into  detrimental  excesses ;  then  the  past  and  pre- 
sent state  of  society  will  be  a  fair  representation  of  ks  future 
condition,  and  we  have  no  authority  for  expecting  higher  mo- 
rality and  greater  felicity  hereafter  tnaa  have  been  exhibited  in 
the  past  history  of  the  world. 

According  to  this  view,  mankind  will  for  ever  remain  divided 
into  rich  and  poor ;  the  doom  of  the  poor  will  be  ignorance, 
privation,  and  toil ;  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  rich  will  be  free- 
dom from  the  necessity  of  labour,  and  possession  of  the  elegant 
luxuries  of  life.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  the  aim  of  the  mass 
of  the  people  must  be  limited  to  obtaining  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence. The  idea  of  their  attaining  to  the  possession  of  wealth 
and  leisure  sufiident  to  enable  them  to  cultivate  and  derive  en- 
joyment from  their  moral  and  intellectual  powers  is  ^necessarily 
excluded ;  because  the  existence  of  the  rich  implies,  that  a  large 
mass  of  human  heinflrs  shall  continue  in  the  condition  of  poor. 
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A  gnat  uiaiia&ettiTer,  fat  inst&nce,  who  has  realized  half  a 
mflfion  of  «imey,  is  in  posseasion  of  the  wealth  produced  by  the 
Uboar  of  thousands  of  operatives,  who  have  acted  the  parts 
of  animated  machines ;  his  great  fortune  is  the  reward  of  his 
(Niperior  talents,  exerted  in  combining  Aeir  efforts,  and  aiding 
4iiem  by  machinery.  We  do  not  say  that  he  has  done  them  in- 
justice; because,  without  his  skill  and  capital,  these  inditi- 
d%uiB  would  pipobably  have  toiled  in  a  less  fertile  field  of  their 
own ;  they  would  have  been  equally  poor,  white  he  would  have 
been  lessTieb,  But  our  proposition  is,  that  their  poverty  and 
ignorance  are  essential  elements  in  his  success ;  for  if  they  had 
cossessed  talents  and>4niawkdge  «qual  to  his,  they  would  have 
lormed  the  combinations  among  themsdves,  which  he  aocom* 
pfisbed,  and  divided  the  gains  among  their  own  numbers.  They 
would  have  elevated  themselves  a  little,  and  prevented  him 
ftom  rai«ng  himself  so  very  highly  above  them.  The  same 
prindpie  af^ies  to  operatives  of  every  class ;  if  the  agricultural 
labourers  on  a  farm  of  a  thousand  acres,  had  talents,  capital} 
and  morality,  equal  to  those  of  the  farmer  who  employs  them, 
Ifaey  could  oombme  and  cultivate  the  land  for  their  joint  behoo£ 
If  the  menial  servants  of  a  great  proprietor  were  equally  intelli- 
gent, refined,  and  instructed  with  himself,  they  would  not  en- 
in  the  occupations  in  which  they  are  now  employed ;  and 

could  not  mmntain  that  vast  superiority  in  rank  which  he  at 
present  holds. 

These  remarks  are  so  trite,  that  we  should  be  ashamed  to  state 
them  ;  ihey  are,  however,  premises  which  lead  to  an  important 
conclusion.  According  to  tnis  view  of  human  nature,  a  continual 
fllruggle  must  exist  among  the  different  classes  of  sof^iety.  Ig- 
norant operatives  are  the  rude  elements  from  wltich  wealth  may 
be  extracted,  by  enlightened  and  talented  individuals.  They 
are  the  instruments  by  means  of  which  the  clever  and  ambi- 
tious may  amass  fortunes  and  enjoy  luxury.  They  possess 
intellect  suiBcient  to  perceive  their  own  condition,  and  to  dis- 
cover that  their  sinews  raise  the  food,  fabricate  the  cl6th,  and 
rear  the  mansions  by  which  the  higher  orders  enjoy  a  far  higher 
oondition  of  existence  than  they  do.  Nevertheless,  they  are  too 
ignorant,  and  their  morality  is  too  low,  to  enable  them  to  act 
in  concert,  so  as  to  create  wealth  by  their  spontaneous  efforts, 
and  to  distribute  it  entirely  and  equitably  among  themselves. 
They  are  sufficiently  intelligent  to  envy  the  rich,  but  not  ade-^ 
onately  so  to  becommg  rich  themselves.  If  we  inquire  why 
ni^  m  not  combine  and  reap  the  whole  fruits  of  their  industry, 
the  history  of  the  establishments  at  Orbiston  in  Lanarkshire, 
and  of  New  Harmony  in  North  America,  by  Mr  Owen  and  his 
fioUowers,  enables  us  to  answer  thequestion.  These  were  found- 
ed on  the  principle  of  co-operation,  and  division  of  the  produce 
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among  the  operatives ;'  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  indi- 
viduals  were  too  low  in  intelligenoe  and  morality  to  act  together 
on  principles  of  benevolence  and  justice.  Their  inherent  selfish- 
ness pron>pted  each  of  them  to  appropriate  as  much  of  the  joint 
stock  to  his  own  use,  and  to  contribute  as  little  of  his  own  ku 
bour  towards  its  production  as  possible ;  and  these  establish- 
ments f(uled. 

.  These  expemients  demonstrated  that  Ishe  opemtive  olaases, 
with  their  present  attainments,  are  incapable  of  suocessfblly  ap« 
plying  their  labour  to  their  own  exclusive  advantage.  When 
left  in  tliese  establishments  to  the  guidance  of  their  own  intelli- 
gence and  morality,  theif  condition  beMHegraatly  inferior- to 
that  which  it  had  been  when  acting  as  hired  servants,  exalting  a 
madt^r  and  hi^  family  to  wealth  by  their  labdur.  Thefar  abidii^ 
in  the  condition  of  servants,  therefore,  and  their  elevating  indivi^- 
duals  to  the  condition  of  masters;  in  other  words^  the* co-ex- 
istence of  a  senile,  mm^  and  4jf  an  enlighteaed  aristooiaoy,  ap- 
pears absolutely  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  human  nature ; 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  admit,  that  the  pec^le  are  capable  of 
far  higher  improvement  than  they  have  ever  attained  in  the  past 
ages  of  the  world. 

Individuals  are  continually  rising  from  the  operative  into  the 
aristocratic  mnk8,««-a 'mrcurastanoe  wkich  preserves  the  opera- 
tives in  a  patient  firame  of  mind,  and  satisfies  the  feelings  of 
justice  of  the  common  observers  of  society  ;  because  it  appears 
to  leave  the  way  open  io  all  to  advance  into  a  higher  sphere, 
whenever  thev  shall  quidify  themselves  for  'the  change*  But  the 
opposite  conclusion  really  foUpws,  The  elevation  of  individuals 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  sphere,  necessarily  implies  the  perma^ 
nent^xiistence  of  two  ranks,  or  theoontinuation^f  rich  and  poor 
as  constituent  portions  of  the  social  body ;  in  other  words,  it 
supposes  that  the  majority  of  the  people  shall  remain  ignorant 
and  rude,  that  the  minority  only  shall  be  refined  and  eid&ghten- 
ed,  and  that  they  shidl  profit  by  the  imperCsctioos  of  the 
former. 

According  to  this  view  of  human  nature,  the  effect  of  im* 
provements  in  arts  and  sciences  are  to  increase  the  numbers  in 
the  higher  in  proportion  to  those  in  the  lower  classes;  but  not  to 
lessen  the  inherent  distinctions  between  them.  If  the  opera- 
tives were  to  cease  to  be  rude  and  ignorant,  the  present  form 
of  society  would  terminate ;  because  they  would  have  no  mas- 
ters, and  the  rich  would  have  no  labourers  and  servants.  This 
idea  is  r^arded  by  many  persons  as  entirely  Utopian;  and 
the  only  sound  conclusion,  according  to  their  principles,  is,  that 
although  the  circumstances  of  the  mass  of  the  people  may  be 
rendered  a  little  better  or  a  little  worse  by  good  or  bad  laws, 
yet,  as  their  existence  in  poverty  and  ignorance  is  an  essential 
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;eleiiieDt.  ia  the.  con&titulion  oi  society » it  is  abBunl.ta  eifpM  4my 
important  iopprovemeot  in  their  condition.  Any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  people  to  amend  thar  cireumstanees  by  forc€^ 
would  only  aggravate  tenfold  their  misery ;  because,  if  tbnr 
.became  the  riilers  of  the  state,  they  would  employ  agcunst  each 
other  those  selfish  passions,  the  predominance  of  which  is  th^ 
grand  cause  of  their  remaining  in  an  inferior  situation. 

Whil^thia  yieWt'dT  the  oonsMutioniof  hvmm  Datura  .denies 
the  possibility,  of  the  people 'at  latgetasoendinggreatly  in  the 
Bcale  of  monality,  intelligenGe,  and  enjoyment,  it  does  not  lea4 
us  to  believe  that  they  ace  altogether  happy  in  their  present 
-atatch. ;  Kt  adnut^hewri^  possesa  ao>«iiA9b  AoMlaet^  as  itorw  aai^ 
adous  of  their  inferiority,  and  so  much  ambition  as  to  desire  to 
i^move  it't  but  it  denies,  them.  mt«Uigwce  suffcteptA^  -gml^fy 
tfadr  ambition^  by  advancing  in  any  marked  degi^ee  in  the  scale 
of  improvement. 

Acwtfdiag  to  this  view,  the  higbior  plas0es..aet.as  the  QOP^er- 
▼ators  of  society ;  and. a  system  of  govietfnment  will  be^,  suited 
to  the  nature  of  man,  in  proporlion  as'itplaaes  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  educated  and  wealthy^-  and  removes  it  from  the 
collective  mass  of  the  people. 

Parliament,  as  hitherto  constituted,  operates  precisely  in  this 
manner;  the  wealthy  obtain  seats  fur. countiasy&r  open  boipughs, 
for  rotten  boroughs^  and  for. close  boroughs.;  in  short,  men  of 
nroperty  choose  the  national  representatives,  and  they  make  the 
laws.  ;, 

The  ol^t  of  .Parliamnotary.  BefiMrm.is  ,to  bestow. |)pUtiGal 
power  on  a  lower  class  of  the  people  than  has  hitherto  enjoyed  it. 
According rto  Mr  Horace.  Twiss,  the -tendency  of  the. measure  is 
«<  to  ealatgQ  theiconstituency  of  FarUament,  by  includiiig  in  it 
men  of  limited  information — of  strong  prejudices,  such  as  shop- 
keepers, andjsmaUtaltorneys,  retired  tmesmen,  inhabiting  bouses 
jated  alX..10,  membens  of  small  clubs,  and  persons  of  tliat  de- 
scription ^T^peissopa  ofiUari^ow  minds  land  bi^pted  views,  are  to 
be  called  to  council  the  nation  ;^  and  the  anti-reformers  .predict 
every  conceivable  evil  as  the  result.  . 

Noii!^  if  the  ooQStitution  of  human  nature  be  such  as  we  have 
.here  supposed,  the  opponents  of  reform  appear  to  us  to  be  in- 
duUtably  in  the  right.  If  the*  great  body  of  the  nation  must, 
;by  necessity,  remain  for  ever  ignorant  and  selfish,  that  form  of 
.Govomment  is  the  best  which  removes  political  power  farthest 
from  their  hands ;  and,  although  the  present  Reform  Bill  does 
not  permit  mere  operatives,  destitute  of  all  property,  to  vote, 
yet  it  gives  power  to  the  class  immediately  above  them,  who 
must  sympathize  with  their  feelings,  and  be  actuated  in  some 
degree  by  their  motives ;  and  it  n^ust,  therefore,  to  some  extent, 
open  the  way  for  their  assuming  an  attitude  in  the  state,  for 
which,  according  to  the  theory  supposed,  they  are  entirely  dis- 


quaKfied.  It  is  criculsted,  in.  Bhort,  to  favour  the  attenptt 
irfaich  the  peo{de  must  ever  be  prone  to  make,  to  subvert  the 
iastitutipns  ^  society,  by  which  toe  wealthy  enjoy  life,  and  they 
wte  excluded  ffom  its  best  sratificalions. 

We  regret  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  observing,  that  coun- 
tenance has  been  lent  to  these  views  of  human  nature,  by  some 
of  the  pedlar  teachers  of  religion.  The  undoiibted  scripturdl 
doctrine^  that  thehuman  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things  and 
«fesperately  wicked,  has  sometimes  been  almost  exclusively  dwelt 
upon,  greatlv  to  the  neglect  of  the  cheering  views  of  me  reno- 
vation mtroduoed  by  the  GospeL  It  has  ^en  inculcated  that 
ibiBr  l]lM»iftiratttyf  «wildemessi,iB  iwhioh  /tbetbisno-reiCing^tilBoe 
for  virtue,  and  that  die  duty  of  a  real  Christian  is  to  concern 
himself  little  widi  worldly  amdrsand  temporal*  interests,  but  to 
place  his  affections  on  tfaii^  in  heaven.  We  admit  that  it  is 
an  abuse  of  this  doctrine  to  apply  it  to  countenance  any  particular 
<i^ect  in  social  institutions,  and  to  argue  that  it  otqubt  twt  to  be 
rectified.  Pious  individuals  would  be  the  last  to  sanction  such 
an  api^ioation  of  it ;  but  the  geseral  impreasbn,  early  and  deep* 
ly  imade,  on  the  best  minds,  that  human  nature  is  extremely 
oebased,  and  capable  of  very  little  good,  has  a  tendency  to  para- 
lyze the  efforts  of  the  advocates  of  reform,  and  affords  a  ground- 
work {or  the  most  sinister  predietiens  of  evil  and  disappdntment, 
as  consequential  results  from  every  new  measure  that  requires 
for  its  success,  the  diqilay  of  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  by 
the  people* 

We  must  admit  £Etftber,  that  history  strongly  supports  this 
view  of  human  nature.  In  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  the 
great  body  of  the  people  have  niore  closely  resembled  animak 
of  a  superior  order  than  rational  beings,  whose  chief  pleasure 
and  occupations  ought  to  be  derived  from  the  exercise  of  dieir 
moral  ana  intellectual  faculties.  Their  occupations  and  enjoy- 
ments have  borne  reference  to  their  animal  nature,  imd  the  por- 
tion of  time  devoted  to  pursuits  purely  rational  has  been  scarce- 
ly afitpreciaUe.  Their  ignorance  has  been  excessive ;  literally 
their  propensities  have  been  the  grand  moving  powers  of  their 
actions,  and  the  office  of  the  mor«J  and  intellectual  faculties  has 
been  confined  to  restraining  these  from  committing  excesses, 
which  would  have  brought  destruction  on  Uiemselves. 

There  are  several  reasons,  however,  which  lead  us  to  doubt 
whether  this  view  of  human  nature  be  really  sound ;  and  whe- 
ther  the  past  will  prove  a  correct  imi^e  of  the  future,  in  regard 
to  the  condition  of  the  people.  Firsts  Contentment  with  poverty 
and  ignorance  has  never  been  manifested  by  the  labouring 
classes,  and  this  indicates  that  their  condition  is  not  alto^ther 
in  harmony  with  their  nature.  They  have  in  all  ages  desired  to 
improve  their  circur  Sich  desire  must  have  arisen 
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fiom  feelings  inherent  in  their  nature,  tending  to  a  higher  state 
of  existence ;  and  if  inherent^  they  must  be  calculated  to  be 
gratified,  if  man  has  been  constituted  by  a  wise  and  benevolent 
Creator.  SdZy,  History  proves  that  maaa  is  a  progresrive  being  $ 
and  although  he  may  nave  been,  and  may  now  be  rude,  he  may 
be  capable  of  imptovement,  for  he  has  improved  to  some  ex- 
tent ahready.  If,  then, -we  have  reasonable  grounds  for  hoping 
better  results  Sar  the  ftiture,  the  question  naturally  pretents 
itself.  What  improvement  does  the  real  nature  of  man  warrant 
us  to  expect,  and  how  may  it  be  best  realised  f 

One  class  of  persons  will  answer  this  question  by  an  assurance 
tholithfirMessiah'Wm  ape^ity  rcttppear  jpfstiMnttlly  iii>^eiftlilV atid 
regenerate  the  world ;  that  the  miifednium  will'commence,  and 
then  the  leign  of  peace  wiH  be  jproclmmed.  lVm>ns  holding 
this  omnion,  spread  religious  works  proving  the  af^roach  of  the 
second  coming,  and  recommending  to  mankind  to'watch*  and 
pray ;  bat  thc^  look  on  the  use  of  natural  means  for  improving 
man'^s  physcid  nature,  his  moral  and  intellectual  organs,  his  sociiu 
institutions,  and  for  communicating  to  him  scientifie  and  prac- 
tical knowledge,  as  subordinate  in  importance  to  teaching  him 
their  own  views  and  principles  of  action. 

Another  class  of  religious  persons  will  answer.  That  human 
improvement  can  be  accomphshed  only  byconveitmg  tnen  to 
Christianity,  enabling  them  to  see  themselves  as  sinners,  leading 
them  1^  prayer  and  perusal  of  the  Scriptures  to  ask  for  the  aid 
of  the  iKvine  Spirit  to  renew  their  whole  nature ;  and  that  all 
other  measures  will  faii,  which  do  not  embrace  tbese,'and'flbw  har- 
moniously as  consequences  from  them.  This  class  of  persons 
also  will  naturaUy  lauour  chiefly  to  disseminate  their  own  views, 
and  to  impress  them  as  practical  principles  on  the  people.  We 
do  not  dispute  the  truth  and  excellence  of  the  general  views  of 
this  class.  But  we  may  be  allowed  to  regret  that  the  use  of 
other  means  should  be  so  much  n^lected,  as  of  secondary  im- 
portance and  utility. 

A  third  class  of  men  will  answer,  Give  us  free  trade,  mode- 
rate  taxation,  liberty  of  the  press,  and  leave  every  thing  else  to 
itself,  and  man  will  improve  faster  than  by  any  aids  which  le* 
gislators  can  administer  to  help  him  in  his  progress. 

The  grand  characteristic  of  all  these  classes  and  of  many  others, 
is,  that  they  ascribe  to  man  a  nature  suitable  to  their  own  views, 
without  any  scientific  inquiry  into  its  con»stency  with  truth. 

The  phrenologist  proceeds  differently.  He  investigates  the  de- 
mentary  qualities  of  human  nature,  their  relations,  and  the  eC. 
fects  of  their  combinations.  The  great  points  of  distinction  be- 
tween man  and  all  the  other  creatures  of  earth  are  the  moral 
and  reflecting  powers,  which  he  exdusively  possesses.  On  copi. 
paring  the  faculties  among  themselves,  and  contemplating  their 
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relations  to  external  objects*,  th6  phrenologist  ibecomes  con^ 
yinced  that  man  is  essentially  a  rational  being,  that  the  moral 
and  intellecitual  powers  haVe  been  given  to  hi^  not^  mere  sen* 
^nels  to  watch  over  the  propaisities,  but  qs  actiVe  and  com- 
manding impulses^  as  the  sources  of  his  best  and  highest  enjoy- 
ments. The  consequences  which  flow  from  this  view  are  dia- 
metricaHy  opposite  to  those  which  follow  from  the  doctrine  of 
jthe  propensities  being  the  real  basis  of  social  as  well  as  indivi- 
dual interiBsts  and  enjoyments. 

If  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellect  be  the  superior  powers, 
and  the  propensities  the  mere  substratum  for  maintaining  these 
in  health  and  activity,  then  the  real,  substantial,  and  satisfying 
enjoyments  of  human  nature  must  be  sought  for  in  actions  and 
institutions  proceeding  fVorn,  and  in  direct  harmony  with,  Bene- 
volence, Veneration,  Conscientiousness,  Ideality^  and  Reflection. 
Employments  such  as  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce, 
are,  on  the  former  theory,  viewed  as  the  serious  business  of 
human  existence ;  cpid  the  value  of  education  is  to  render  suc- 
jDess  in  these  pursuits  greater  and  more  certain.  According  to 
the  phrenological  view,  these  employments  are  only  the  means 
of  providing  for  the  wants  of  our  animal  nature,  and  cannot 
poiistitute  the  proper  business  of  ]'i{^  to  rational  beings ;  whose 
chief  occupation  ought  to  consist  in  studying  the  works  of  the 
Creator,  aiscovering  and  obeying  his  laws,  Knd  gratifying  the 
social  affections  in  the  interchange  6f  knowledge,  and  of  pure 
l^fined  feeling.  The  great  distinction  between  these  two  views 
of  human  mature  is,  that  the  former  contemplates  labour  as  the 
^seriousi  occupation  of  life  fqr  the  people ;  the  latter  regards 
roon4  A>^d  intellectual  cultivation  as  the  proper  business  of  every 
rational  being  ;^hefpmler  contemplates  refinement  and  mental 
enjqyment  as  attainable  only  by  the  higher  ql^^ses ;  the  latter 
regards  these  as  placed  by  nature  within  the  reach  of  all  cesses ; 
. — ^theformer  assumes  that  the  body  of  the  people  shall,  permanent- 
ly continue  ijn  the  condition  of  mere  labourers.;  while  the  latter 
expects  that  they  will  abiidge  .their  hours  of  labour,  and.dedi- 
,cate  their  leisure  hours  to  mental  cultivation  and  rational  en- 
joyment, ■     .  ,        .  •       '    . 

According  to  our  view,  the  disccmtent  and  misery  that  have 
pervaded  the  mass  of  the  people  in  past  ages  miiy  be  traced  to 
obvious  causes.  The  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  have  al- 
ways  existed  in  t^^9),,^d  f^pii:q<;i  tp  thqir  natural  enjoyments; 
Jbut  omna  tpjuan  btsing  <a>piogfc»stte  cneatusei,  and>  to  his  being 
jipparentiy  only  in  the  commencement  of  his  existence,  his  know- 
jeage  has  been  extremely  limited,  and  little  advance  has  been 
inade  in  adapting. his  QQCMfMitioDs  and  «fiK)i^'  '    '''    'ons  to  his 

*  See  Phrenological  Journal,  *'  i  >n8titution 

of  Man,  p.  39. 
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nature*  Knowledge  is  the  essential  element  of  thought ;  and 
without  ideas  man  can  neither  think  nor  act  wisely.  The  ex- 
ternal world  and  the  human  faculties  have  been  adapted  to  each 
other  by  Divine  Wisdom  ;  and  the  most  beneficial  exercise  of 
intellect  is  that  which  results  from  a  study  of  the  constitution 
and  qualities  of  the  material  world,  and  their  relations  to  the 
human  mind.  Equal  to  this  in  importance  and  utility  is  the 
study  of  mind  itself,  apd  its  relations  to  society  and  to  God. 
In  past  ages,  science,  or,  in  other  words,  correct  knowledge  of 
external  nature,  did  not  exist ;  and,  even  since  it  has  existed,  it 
has  not  been  taught  to  the  people*.  Previous  to  the  discovery 
of  Phrenology,  no  science  of  mind  deserving  of  th^  name  was 
known  ;  and  even  at  the  present  timie  extremely  little  is  known 
by  the  pubUc  at  large  coocem^^  its  c^nstiiution,  and.  relations. 
Hitherto,  therefore,  the  people^  although  possessing  from  na- 
ture intellectual  faculties,  have,  never  acquired  the  elementary 
knowledge  of  creation  necessary  fo^  re^idenng  i]u^fn  available  as 
guides  to  conduct  and  as  sources  of  enjoyment.  Again,  society 
is  to  the  moral  faculties  what  air  is  to  the  lungs^  or  light  to  the 
eyes;  it  is  the  medium  in  which  alone" they  can  flourish  and 
perform  their  functions.  An  individual  cannot  love  unless  ob* 
jects  be  presented  to  him  worthy  of  afFectioq  ;  he  cannot  exercise 
justice  unless  in  presence  of  mqral  beings  whp  e^ijpy  rights,  and 
comprehend  the  obligation  to  respect  them  ;  he  cannot  venerate 
wisdom  and  virtue  except  in  ii^telligent  men  or  superior  beings. 
The  more  refined,  moral,  and  enlightened,  therefore,  the  general 

*  It  has  fii^quently  been  asserted  that  few,  if  any,  of  our  count rrmen,  ar« 
in  the  present  day  without  the  tpeans  of  instruction.  This  opinion  has  occa- 
sioned ho  inconsiderable  degree  of  .the.  apathy  which  exists  with  respect  to 
the  estabiisfament  of  schools  for  the  .daijly  instruction  of  the  poor.  How  false 
and  utterly  delusive  such  a  view  of  things  really  is,  the  melancholy  ftcta 
brought  to  light  by  the  late  Special  Commissions  abundantly  testify.  From 
a  correapondence  which  ha^  been  entered  into  with  the  inteltipent  indlvtduab 
xeddeni  in  the  disturbed  districts^  the  following  details  have  been  elicited  :*«. 
Berkshire— Of  138  persons  committed  to  Reading  Jail,  25  only  could  writer 
37  only  could  read,  and  76  could  neither  read  nor  write  ;  120  were  under  40 
years  of  a^,  varvkig  from  85  down  to  18  years.  Of  the  86  prisoners  tHed  at 
Alnngdon,  6  only  could  read  and  write,  11  could  read  imperfectly,  and  the 
remainder  were  wholly  uneducated.  Bucks^Of  the  79  prisoners  cpnvicteit 
at  Aylesbuiyy  only  30  could  lead  and  write.  Haiit8---Of  332  committed,  tor 
trial' at  Winchester!  165  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Nearly  the  whole 
number  were  deplorably  ignorant  of  even  the  rudiments  of  religious  know^ 
ledee.  Kent-— About  one*hj^  of  the  prisoners  committed  to  Maidstone 
Jidl  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  nearly  the  whole  were  totally  ignorant 
with  F^ard  to  the  nature  and  obligations  of  a  true  religion.  Sussex — Of  56 
prisoners  put  on  trial  at  Lewes,  13  only  could  read  and  write,  12  could  read 
mperfectfy,  only  1  could  read  well.  This  striking  and  truly  melancholy 
statement  will  cause  many  pious  and  philanthropic  persons  to  regret  that  so 
many  thouaanda  of  pounds  have  been  expended  in  disseminating  the  bless- 
inga  of  education  ana  comibrta  of  religion  in  remote  climes,  while  our  coun* 
ttymen,  our  kindred  It  may  be  said,  have  been  left  to  "  perish  for  hick  of 
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character  of  society,  the  more  completely  is  it  adapted  to  the 
healthy  exerdse  and  the  ftill  enjoyment  of  the  moral  powers. 
But  hitherto  man  has  not  known  his  own  nature ;  he  has  not  en- 
joyed that  powerful  demonstration  of  the  existence,  functions, 
and  relations  of  the  moitd  sentiments  which  Phrenology  aflbrds ; 
his  faith  in  them  has  been  cold  and  unproductive,  and  scarcely 
one  of  his  institutions  "hasr  been  formed  with  direct  and  inten- 
tional reference  to  -thdir  gratificatibn.  In  past  ages  the  people 
have  enjoyed  moral  feelings,  but  been  unable,  through  i^o- 
ranee,  to  redch  a  mdfal  atmosphere  calculated  to  afibrd  them 
healthy  exercise  and*  f ulf  gratrficatibn. 

Now  art^,  Bcienc^i^  arid  the  philosophy  of  mind,  have  been 
discovered,  and  prititttig  has  been  earned  to  a  high  point  of 
perfection  ^  in  dhort,  knbvriedgej  together'  with  the  liieans  of 
diffusing  it,  are  possessed,  while  its  real  importance  is  appre- 
ciated ;  and  can  we  doubt  that  these  causes  ope)>ating  on  the 
future  will  render  it  far  brighter  than  the  past,  when  blind  ani- 
mal propensities  guided  the  actions  and  presided  over  the  in- 
stitutions of  man  P 

The  phrenologist  therefore  msdntains,  that  th&  past  affords 
no  infaAible  cHterion  hf  which  to  judge'  of  the  Future,  btoiuse 
new  elem'ents  have  been  introduced  into  society,  which  never 
before  iexhted  in  It.  The  question,  however,  remains.  What 
degree  of  itnprov^ent  mtly  be  expected  to  take  place  in  the 

E?at  tioass  of  the  people  ?  As  philosophers  and  literary  men 
^e  generally  belong^'  to  the  class  which  hblds  capital  and 
has  received  education,  they  insensibly  mistake  their  own  class 
for  the  nation ;  but  this  is  a  grosd  error.  If  BHtain  contmns 
14,000,000,  the  middle  and  upp^r  dasses  will  not  exceed 
8,000,000;  and  it  is  absurd  to  judge  of  the  condition  of  the 
nation  by  thaft  of  th#  stna!l  minority  t)P  its  members.  We  re- 
gard the  people  fits'  the  nation,  and  consider  the  iniprovement  of 
their  condition  the  only  true  national  advancement.  The  same 
mental  oi^gans,  and  th^  saai6  tjhysjdal'don^ltutionv  are  bestowed 
on  them  as'  on  the  higher  rants,  only  less  cultivated  andteflfted: 
Ideality  prompts  them  to  love  the  beautiful  and  perfect;  Bene- 
volence to  desiiie  universal  happiness';  Con^sci^ntiousness  to  long 
for  all  pervading  justice  ;  and  Veneration  and  Hope  to  aspire  to 
the  exalting  enjoyments  of  a  pure  and  ennobling  religion ;  all  as 
naturally  as  their  superiors.  They  possess  the  elements,  there* 
fore,  of  man'^s  rational  nature  in  an  available  degree,  to  fit  them 
to  become  k^ally  monA'ahd  intell^tfual  beiiigs. '  Again,  the  earth 
is  so  prolific,  and  science  has  so  pirodigiously  augmented,  and 
continues  so  rapidly  to  increase,  human  power,  that  nature  ap- 
pears to  admit  the  possibility  of  the  mcnibers  of  society  gene^ 
rally  enjoying  leisure  to  cultivate  and  reap  enjoyment  from  the 
exercise  of  their  higher  faculties.    Luxurious  food,  expensive 
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cloclitiigy  and  splendid  dwelling  p]iK«8,  are  not  essentiaQy  neoes. 
tary  to  the  exercise  of  Ideality,  Benevolence,  Veneradon,  In^ 
tellect,  and  Justice;  and  great  wealth  is  not  necessary  to  high 
mental  cultivation.  Leisure,  and  the.  stimulus  of  active  minds^ 
are  the  great  j»quiaitea«  to  ifflfwovement^  after  the .  ,ex|emal 
dements  of  knowledge  have  beqn  rendeifid  accessible.  When, 
ever,  therefore,  the  operatives  shall  be.  able  tp,  abrio^  their 
hours  of  labour,  and  dedicate  the  leisun*  gained  to  moral  and 
intellectual  cultivaxion,  they  will  experiwce .  little  difficulty  in 
commanding  the  other  requisites  for  the  enjoyment  of  their 
rational 'existence.  Nature  not  only  permits  an  abridgment  of 
their  hours  of  labour,. but  imperatively  enjoins  it;  for  whenever 
civilized  oouatries.in  general  shall  manufacture  as  extensively 
as  Britain,  and  they  are  all.  striving  to  do  so,  goods  will  be  pro. 
duced  m  supei^uity.  Man  has  not  been  created  to  act  solely 
as  a  living  appendage  to  manufacturing  machinery ;  and  we 
rely  with  a  firm  a^s^raoce  that  he.iwill  ere  long  discover  that  his 
mechanical  skill. has  been  given  to  afford  leisure  for  his  moral 
enjoyment. 

If  these,  views  he  correct,  there  is  no  obstacle  in  na^i^e  to 
prevent  the  mass  of  the  people  becoming  moral  and  inlieliigent ; 
and  whenever  they  shall  attain  to  these  qualities,  social  i^stitul 
tiona  must  be  modified  so  as  to  favour  the  exercise  of  their  higher 
powers.     The  pres^ntt habits  of  society,  which  doom  a*  vast  ma« 
jority  of  the  nation  to  Uhoiir  so  constant  and  so  long  continued, 
as  to  unfit  them  for  mental  cultivatbn,  and  ^hich  lei|ve  a  ^n- 
ftderable  porUon  m  utter  idleness,  die  prey  of  eni^ui  and  whim 
appear  to  be  temporary  in  their  character, ^nd  to  be  destined  to 
pass  away  befoi:e  higher  civilization,  as  the  modes  ofsciivr^e  and 
tiarbarous  life  have  disappeared  before,  the  lights,  imperfect  as 
they  are,  which  now.pervade  the  social  body..    The  failure  of 
tfie  establishmeptar  of  New  Harmony  and  Orbiston  arose  from 
having  heea  prematurely  attempted,  rather,  than  fVom  Jbeing  in. 
herenuy* unsuitable. to  hunifm  natpre.    Bude  andomcuhivated 
individuals  were  called  on  to  act  a. highly  moral  and  inte]l%ent 
part,  without  previoua  preparation.     Schools  and  the  press  will 
rnifmove  the  operatives^  so  decidedly,  that  they  may  hereafter  be 
eapaUe  of  higher  duties.     The  tendency  of  future  changes  will 
be  to  diminish  the  excessive  inequality  of  fortune  which  now 
prevails,  and  to  mitigate  thc^  ariatocratic  feelii^  of  the  higher 
daaaea  in  proportion  as  the  lowier  classes. approach  to  them  in 
mdependenqe,  knowledge,  ap4  Tefinement.    A  more  complete 
moral  flympaiby,  in  sh^  wdl,  pervade  society,  at  large,  and  a 
greater  unaniimitjLof;  sentiment  m  regard  »to  the  real  utility,  of 
measures  proposed  for  the  public?  «xxl.     The  struggle  of  indi. 
viduals  and  dasses  to  obtam  peculiar  advaiitages,  regardless  <of 
the  rest,  will  cease,  as  founded  on  narrow  views  and  principles 
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disowned  by  an  eniightenfld  under^Andiiig.  The  general  good 
will  be  reo6giiited  wtthe  oiily  individual. adfvantage  thaticsan  be 
p^ttniAtieilt'atld'raiK 

.  ^Parl!aiti«fft£lt<f  .rtfom,  viewed  in  comuctioa'With^h^se  pvin- 
etpttH^'fftastmt^it  totiatlyHlifferant^upBct'lrara  that  which  it  wears 
atccordfM^  tb'  the^ former -theory.  The  advance. of  the  people^ 
a^o6rdfng^-to' ibisTiew,  is  inevitable.  IViey  possess  faculties^ 
and  "knowliedge  is  widrin  their  reach;  they  conabt  therefore 
continue  stfttidnarvv'  Btfii^  evidently  idestined  to  beectaie  ra^ 
ti(>tlftl  in  "tb^  feeliwgSy  conduct;  and  pursaks,  it  lis  .wise  to  pave 
the'-Wfity  betimes  fortbeir  inkpiovement;:  tbe  admission  of  the 
diaiss  Irho  areaiost  closely  caDmeoted.with  ifebem,  and  .eoDennse 
thegrMkleetiiiflaeooeovertbenivto  pohtioal  poweryisctnetof  the 
bM  mdtihods  that  could  be  devised  fcM*  eldniiladng  them  to  ad^ 
vanee.  The  highest  distincden  of ia>rational  beingia  tofierceive 
eleat4y'the  tivseparable  connection  between  his  own  haipfHoess 
and  that  of  his  fetlow  men ;  and  to  acknowledge  tbe  prkieiple  as 
equally  indabitaUe  in  theory i«nd  prartke^  that  <aU  .excnisive 
pftTsleg^s  in  their  ultimale  reiuks  prove  injurious  to. those  irha 
potsesB  ttaem as vvtii as  to  thosaatainel wfaen  tlicy  a«e «diieeted* 
This«d(MyfietioB<  can  be  estaUisbed  ecily  byi  aceualamirig  melt  to 
take*  prafetmd,-  comprehenttve,  andconaedutiiFeviewe^f  aocatal 
inslitatioiis  and  theiteffisets^' which  they  vilil-doeamebtlyuwhen 
they  are  allcrpeed  theimeives  to  influence,  their  adoption.  .  ^ 
.  While^  therefore^  die  phrenologist  adnsits  that  liie  peopleare 
de,/Sarto  igncsvant^  and  liable -to  maiv^  Tices-^while  he  grants 
that  'tbiiir  first  'proceedings  aftet  reibnn  shall  h»ve  been-attaifled 
wili'pnibabiy  be  discreditable  to  the  oauseof  £needoai^>H*he.oiai-i 
not  heeitate  to  hail  k  as  sound  in  .princiide^  and  ealoulated  to 
prodvice'greatniltiiBate  good.  . 

The  opponents  of  refiDrm  avgue^  tinut  the  present  .meaaure 
will  prove  the 'harbinj^of  graoter  changes,  andtlwit  far  from 
satisiyiii^  the  peofde,  it  will  oidy  encoumipe  tham  to  propound 
his^er  «teiMfluids«  Aocording  to  their  views,  these  •  deaaands 
wwl  havrf(H-  their  object  the* elevating  of  ignomt  and  srifish 
men  to  power,  over  enlightened  and  moral  individuals ;  accord- 
ing to  ours,  their  asm  will  be  the  advaooeineiit  of  the  isude  to 
velineHftent,  and  -of  the  ignorant  to  knowledge.  We  admit  that 
further  ohangas  will  inevitably  follow*  Viewing  the  people  as 
rational  'beings,  we-  see  no  reason  to  expect  that  they  wttl  slop 
short,  until  eoeial  institutions  shall  have  been,  asodified  so  as  to 
adaiit  of*  thegratafioalion  of  the  higher  powers  Ju  all  classea  of 
society.  Tlie  operatives,  ia  short,  most  have  l^suaa,  knowledge, 
and  refroement ;  luxury  is  notneoessM-y,  but  the  eknuuitary  en« 
joyments  of  tMr  rational  existenoe  will  be  ooMidered  as  in^ 
dispensable.  We  do  not  predict  that  a  time  will  oome  when 
all  distinctions  of  ranks  will  cease;  because  difference  of  cere^ 
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bra]  development  appears  to  be  an  inatitution  6f  nature,  and  it 
implies  difference  of  rank  ;  but  we  do  expect  that  the  extremes 
will  not  continue  for  ever  to  be  so  widely  sepan^ted  as  at  pre- 
sent. The  gmeral  mass  will  be  improved,  and  men  of  liugh 
rank  will  require  to  possen  natural  endowments  <and  at*quired 
attainments,  xuffidentto  place  them  in  a  situation  of;uiulQubted 
auperknity  over  the  people.  It  ia  absurd  to  fear  an  equality 
•  of  rank  to  be  effected  by  puHing  down  men  of  intelligence  to  the 
level  of  the  ignorant.  This  is  impossible,  for  Nature  forbids  it : 
she  gives  an  indestructible^  superiority  to  tal^Ekt,  virtue^  jiod  know- 
ledga  The  only  equality  practicable  is  thai  to  be.aeeonipliished 
by  eleratimr  the  inferior  to  the  ivgher  level,  aiui  in  that  csase  the 
occupers  of  the  higher  Tank  woum  probably  advance ;  but  their 
advaace  would  be  lowards  purer  morality  and  pnofounder  ki¥>v- 
ledge,  and  not  oonsiet  in  a^mere  esteositan  of  wealth,  luxury^  and 
artificial  refinement.  Disdnotions  c^  rank  founded  on  moral 
and  imellectoal  attainnients,  being  naitunal^  would  never  .prove 
injurioas,  and  would  not  be  objsoted  to  by  the.pec^ije. 

If  the  people  at  large  were  to  become' moral  aod  intelligent, 
it  would  he  neoessary.  for  persona  of  higfaer  rank  to  regard 
health,  obtainkltby  mddeiMte  Iabettir,.gay  and  joyous  sentiment, 
arisiBg  from  habitual  exereiaeiof  BeBevoieBpe^Veneisationv  Idea- 
lity and  Justioe,'and  refined  pleasure  derived  from, soience^  miL- 
«ic,  poetry,  painting,  and  scuiptore^  bb  mose  deligklful  luxuries 
than  racings  betting,  prize-fignting,  buntiag,  drinking,  and  pa- 
litical  contentansw  An  ea%hteiwd  popuiace. would  refuse  to 
respect  weakh,  when  separated  feom  vhrtue  and  knowledge,  and 
would  dcHiise  it  vrh&k  applied  to  puvely  selfish,  giaulifications. 
They  would  venerate  its  possessor,  howe\)er,  when  his  .wisdom 
and  philanthropy  equalled  his  riches.  Whenever  the  higher 
daises  shallbave  adopted  moral  puromts,  auch'as  educating  the 
people,  and  impioving  the  social  isatkutiocis  of  the  aoimtry, 
they -frill  have  no  caoae  to  dread:  the  eacPw»eh|nenteiof  the  'lower 
ordem  on  their  powers  orpiivilegea;  for  natural  auptriority  will 
preserve  thar  own.  sense  of  dignity  entice,  and  give  rise  to  ain-^ 
cere  respect  in  the  people. 

Duty  and  interest,  tner^re,  eqniaUy  dinet  the  higher  orders 
to  use  every  possible  means  to  enugbten  and  improve  the^peo^ 
|de,  so  as  to  oriog*  their  moral' and  intellectual  powers  speedily 
and  effectually  into  pi^,  for  in  this  must  be  found  the  future 
safety  <if  the  State.  The  ViThig  Administration  seem  to  per- 
ceive *  tUs  truth,  and  to  aet  upon  it. '  Th^  are  the  founders  of 
scfaeafeand  ealieges,  and  the  pMneaa  of  aeieoee  and  literature 
for  tke  people ;  winch  is  the  trueat^wisdora. 

The  higner  ranks  labourimchr  a  variety  of  prejudices,  which 
sounder  information  will  remove.  The  pride  of  birth  is  ex- 
tremely prevalent  among  them,  and  nothing  mortifies  the  new 
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men^  or  the  upstarts  firom  the  lower  ranks,  more  deeply  than  tot 
be  reminded  oC  their  .want  of  aneestry.  This  feeling,  as  com- 
monly manifested,  is  eaii]?ely  iirational.  A  family  is  sometimes 
proud  of  their  descent  &Qm  a  border  chief,  a  profligate  courtier, 
car  buGcaneem|[  admni^  piovided  he  reemvea  a^  patent  of  nobi- 
lity'fvom^  semibarbarous  Kmg  four  or  five  centuries  ago ;  and 
theisentkaent  of  eonsdoua  dignity  is  not  abated,  although  there 
should  bme  been  knaves^  fods,  iMilt,  blkid^  and  insane  indivi- 
duals)  ip  profuse,  abundmeey  in  theline  of  descent.  This  results 
from  Self-Estetm  and  Veneration  acting  blindly^  and  in  a 
manner  di€WH>wed  by  reason.  The  admiration  of  ancestry  is  a 
natural  feeling ;  but  the  just  direction  of  it  is  difi*erent  from  the 
foregoing.  The  tEansmission  of.  a  fine  figure,  of  high  health, 
of  powerful  moral  and  intellectual  organs,  through  successiTe  ge- 
nerations, would  be  a  proof  of  the  race  possessing  real  natural 
superiority.  It  would  be  higjhly  advantagtous  to  obtain  an  al- 
liance in  marriage  wi4h  sttcbai  family,  because  these  qualities 
descend ;  and  sdeK  a  family  ought  to  be  jealous  not  to  unite 
their  hleod  with 'inferior  streams,  because  this  would  deteriorate 
their  future  .descendantSy  and  bring  them  doiwn  from  their  high 
condition*  .If.  family  pride  took  tois  direction,  the  peasant  and 
peer  sftight  be  equally  proud  of  a  long  lin?.  ef  (virtuous  ances- 
tors, and  the;  i»ice  would  be  improved.  According  to  the  pre^ 
sent  notions,  jouitural  qualities  are  estimated  at  little,  and  adven* 
titious  adYantages  chiefly  eaptivaie  the  ima^aiion ;  but,  from 
these  b^iog  disowned  by  Naiiure^  they  often  generate  only  bitter- 
ness to,  the  beart. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  the  means  by  which  the  im- 
|»ovement  of  the  people  will  be  accomplished.  RcfiMrm  will 
give  new  freedom  and  boldness  to  human  thought,  and  men 
will  seek  knowledge  wherever  it.ift  to  be  found*  They  will  dis- 
cover, that  while  knowledge  of  physieal  nature  is  highly  import- 
ant as  a  means  of  intellectual  improvement,  no  certain  advance 
in  social  institutions  can  be  attained,  until  the  science  of  Mind, 
and  its  relations,  shall  have  been  taught  to  the  peo^ile.*  Future 
leaders  of  the  people,  therefore,  will  beoMne  as  anxious  to  dif- 
fuse a  knowledge  of  Fhrenology^as  the  present  philosophers  are 
to  stifle  its  growth,  and  obstruct  its  progress.  It  would  be  an 
incalculable  advantage  to  the.cause  of  religion,  reason,  morality, 
and  social  order,  if  the  people  at  large  were  instructed  £rom 
their  youth  in  such  knowkdge  of  their  bodily  system,  as  is 
briefly  sketched  out  in  the  first  article  of  this  Number,  and 
made  acquainted  with  the  elementary  faculties  of  their  mind> 
the  natural  superiority  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties, 
and  the  legitimate  spheres  of  action  of  all  the  mental  powers* 
This  education  would  plant  clear  and  consistent  elementary 
principles  in  their  minds,  on  which  the  moralist,  divine,  legislator. 
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and  the  conductors  of  the  periodical  press,  might  subsequently 
found  the  most  taluable  instmclioil ;  and  give  to  k  the  force 
and '  ooiiststeiioy  of 'demoBstrMlrvb  pideA^^»  l-esting  Vdni  ascertained 
and  aelHte»rled^09d  datii  Tefldier^^df  fellgidn  ^alsb  staiid'  greatly 
inti)l«dio#»aip}^lM6pfay  of  luitnAfi  f^tMfe^^t»  «eiadfir<di«ir/eKa:- 
tions  effident.'  They  dimootic^  it  as  th^  duty  of  letery  Chris- 
tian tD>l0i6  hia  miglibour  as  himself ;  but  they*^  n6t  inquire 
into:  tbe'ConAftbnS' which  m^e  lieei^ssary  to  rendep^ihis  precept 
praaticable.  'Tbephremlogtst  knows,  that  if  the  organs  of  the 
lowei*  propensities  li^e  verylaree,  and  those  i)f  the  moral  senti- 
meotft  ^0Ty  defideot^  the  b^ing  sd^  endowed*  eainnot  kfvt  his 
neighbour  as  liimself,  unless  under  rairaeuldus  influenee  ;«b6cau8e 
Us  aelflah  feeiin|^  partake  of  the  stre<i>igth  of  the<large  otf^ans  of 
propensity^  aind  bis  disitKieresled  feelitigs  of  the  f^bkness  of  his 
small  Avg^ns  of  sentiment.  The  dergy,  therefore,  ought  to 
tflBftb  (the  people  by  what  me«is  the  ^Be  of  the  moral  organs 
ixMf  ^  nereased,  and  that  of  tbe  propenMies  dkninished.  They 
maynegiect  this^instruetioo^  or  laugh  at  it^  whtlet^norant  of  its 
importi^oe^;  bvit^tf  the-Crettov  has  instituted  l&he  ocmnexion  of 
la^geaikbffal  organs -with  strong  niorai  f <Mtiiig$^  and' trice  versa^ 
theyimSi  notTorwaard  the  0reatt>r*s  caiMe  by  treating  his  institu- 
tions wath.oonttoipt  ;iVigaiii,  the  social  fitiaietis  the  atmosphere 
a£  the  oiKwai  ^ediags ;  it  is  e&tretnely  <Kffieult  foi^  the  ^ery 
Ing^srt  minds  '  to  mainCaitp  virtue  in  profligmte'-rociety,  and 
toinfinibc  miids^tbis  isimomlly  impossible;  Beftire  the  pre«- 
cept,  to  love  ourneighbonr  as  ourselves,  cim  become  practical, 
the  divine  must  provide  a  social  state,  in  which  men  in  ge- 
neral  shall  aet  unoer  the  higher  feelings,  in  which  loveehcdl  be 
tbetiDttiieprin^  of  conduct,  and  not  selfislmess.  But,  in  the  pre- 
sent* constitution  of  society,  seUkhness  is  the  ruling  motive,  and 
it  ia  therefi>re  morally  imposable  for  an*  individual  to  love  his 
|ifl«gbbour..8s.hsmselfi  Now,  the  jreligiouB  instructors  of  the 
people  have-not.  bkherto  ooooeived  it  their  duty  to  study  the 
aalitfretofyawa^  and  the><oeial  institutions  adapted  to  give  scope 
ta.Ui  mom^'powcrs^aod  to  restrain  his  ptt>{Mpnntiesvnor  have 
tbegfc  taught  the  pec^e  by  what  means  to  improve  their  institu- 
tioaa9«b9aa<  to  purify  the  moral  atmosphero,*  and- hasten  the  day 
wheojitimllbe  possible  for  each  man  to-  lov«  his  neighbour  as 
himscilft  .  iWe>doinot  blame  them  lor  this  omissioa'.  they  could 
not  iKOomplish  ends,  while  the  means  that  lead  to  them  were 
unknovn^ '  but  we  point  to  Phrenology  as  an  instrument  of  use- 
dliitasi  in-  -Cbdr  barns,  of  which  they  have  yet  to  learn  the  im- 
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V^fttDue  «ujthor8  ignorant •o£.Phr€iu](tQgy,  Imfe-bro^^  thf? 
dodUioe  qC  the  plurfdii^  of  i  ^rebiral  lOtaans^  '  lA;}(QMr.«eopi)d 
vq1i|I9^  t)<  3?8f.  you  gave  a  bi^(Qry  of  me  fm^s^iwhopwofm 
oC sf vqtalr'vri^a  of  tbe  .^birteeiiih ' and  three followiM^^^nti^ 
li^*  It  yf^  Hot^  howeveu,  titf  tbe  •  doctrine  wa9  pq^lisopd  ^n* 
di«ithe..Q9iii^  of  PbreoQl«|gy»  that  roanktod  dipopmenBd  its  Mi^ 
cnhii) .  Qfitwe.  .  It  ifr  ccdmrf  stated  by  a  p(^ular  author,  rfo-ro* 
ofliitly  As^e  jear  1399»  and  I  am  not  aware  that  the  atatevT^^ii^ 
theni  <excitdd  di?  ri«ib}^  fii«uUies  x)f  tbe  public.  Dr  WiUiob^ 
uibiSlkietiliiMQnf  Diet  and  Regimw,  {mgje  609}  oAer  statvig 
tbat  tbi  bi^P  ift  Uie,  aeat  of  *^  coiiaciousQ«6%  ibe  capackyof 
thtidaag  and  judgiBg^MUieiiiocyir  «od  all  tbe  higher  &cukiea  (^ 
tb«'Qiii^,''  adid9»  ^^  ^W  S£ermt  pmU^lihe  brain  a^em  to  con* 
imn  d^bren^  ^fimM€4  i  eotha^  meiior^f  prcdb^bly^  oo^uja^ 
w^re  tbe  e&ternal. crusty  and  the  fowev orthioUDg.tbe  iaicrtor 
auUianceof tihte  biM).^  =      .         /    :- 

-  .  *^  With  respect  toi  mwicory.,^  be  eominue^^/^  it/in  cemarkable 
tbat  ntfrvoiM  aad  epUeptio  padents'  ai^  usuaUy  deprived  of  tbat 
firaaUy  before  any  other  of  their  .mclitil.p0w«irs.a?p  impavred* 
Perboj^si  the  eOietent  cause  of  the  diMMehas^oofi  pf«i^lrMed  the 
b^Oideep  eiKA^gh^  so  ai  to  affaet  thf  Dwt  4)f  the  und^^taiKliog 
and  Jttd|[iiiieQt.i  .i&U  «t'  l^gdkiWth  tbe:im)g9e$a<pf  ^tbe  diaei^ 
the  higher- poweips  of  tbe  roindbeooiQe.aSfectdd^'  ".  >  \i.  -, 

^  Ev«Qtbe  lo(ver  faculties'  tbetemotiDua'  4>€  .the:.miiklr<^od 
the  varioUft  paaoona,  appear.  tQib«  diuated  in  diiSsrentofgluia 
Thaa  the  seat  tof.  terror  and  angtt*  seenwto  be  An  >tbe  atoinaoh^ 
and  in  the  bifiaty  system ;  tbe  move  «iniable  ibeliog$|.a$'  pbilaa* 
thvopy^  €ompaflBioii,.bope^.lgve,'8ic.  setea  to  be  situated  iaitbe 
heart;  fear  aadamrpisse  inibe^eiClenHd  aurfiMsetif  the  bead  and 
back ;  «nd  audden. pan  i«  the  breast^ 

.  In  ^HS.  pa38fl^  the  phrepological  orifictpfe  of  the  pUuaU^  of 
mental  or^s  is  dearly  admittad ;  but  the  author,  like  jiis,  pre* 
decessors^  in  detenqining  th^  locsJjty  of  the  oijgansy  has  fallal 
into  the  usual  error  of  fmerring  theory  to  observiitjon  and  in- 
duction.    I  am,  &c. 

Obsseyatoe. 
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\|/wo  motives  have  induced  ^^,tp  jSjifbmt  to  our  readers  the  fol- 
lowing abstract  of  the  experiments  o^  M.  Bouillaud.  We.  are, 
in  the  first  place,  impressed  with  the  belief  that  our  bei^t^,  if  not 
ooi*  ofd^  taeaxaW'  oajx^itrntig  the  mindir  «f  thds^^  \Aio  ^ill  o^ir 
ddiie'tt)  diaip^d  ort)ri6sidt  tl^  ti^uthd  of  Phfdnold^y,  id  4^^ 
IdVtely  \ltid  OMTSt^tltly >td  fbrc«e  ti)pon  thdf  at«6tftii5b  paCh(il6gtefiil 
aild''|>hyMotogTeat  pi^f#  of  the  prfiici^lW  upHii  >i»1ilch'4t  ib 
fouhded/'  Tti  ffiibdte  ]bttg>  baibitaated  t<>  ]f4}l-eAoibg$<Al  faiveSti- 
gatibti;  illtistMUtftis  dnd  ^oofsf  ^>ecvit  Mi  et^  skep  ^,  mt  «vid«i9ee 
of  ti'  'tiux^  stf^kkig  Afid  iQdoM«^$tBA)le  nature  ii^  de^ed  ^Ahd^i^ 
flaii!fdeiA  Ifjr  tlio^e  who  hftve  ndl  bee^  iEUx^iBtoitilK}  -^  j»«gtf^eti%lie 
aiA^ect  4i^ilti  a  phildsQphical  'tye^  or  whb  have'«t«idiedltJ^h^^ 
ladftMliofif/  if  »M<a  fmel>«rtni»atioil,  «o  4lcbbt  ttrid'iiMieMi^Ve. 
Th«  1h^^e)lMe  «b€%t  t6  iielme  are'cd^^lid  ttf  sAiiStj  tb^iddftt 
flbei^di^t.  >'  Oai^fbHMcr«M  Ifadik^iMn^t,  bowe^^j  ;i^ttJ^  tjbi»  ctutf aii^i- 
of  fh« '  «iMir6^>  »dib4^1ob  tim^  ibcta  >  iiii^ef  bteck  d«!KvM^  fib«;7 
teV^ '  h^n  'BtiHioi^at^  by  A  fM|ril  ^Mid  eiitbu^i^fiid  ^4) W  bf 
M.  Mag^bi^  llf^y-h^e^  beA|  appi*di^  «dfaitd(|^ifbMed:(by 
BL  Maffendie  himself,  and  have  extracted  txnA  ikkvur^^t^ko 
Pisk^M^  AfvfriCiai  «iikiii»Meiigment"Of /the  lrulb>k:tf'tM  fti^t 
|MM»^^H!<^<fhb  nHimeMf  iMiim  go^cfftsividihkniiijfeet^j  wh^r^ 
sd^nn^t^  My,  he^difirivfr  Cb^  merit' of  htfviti^  ^iven  to-the  sc^ieu* 
^  irnMd Wdoft of  thev^tetlon  between >th6 mti^llectulJ^^ptMllfi^i^ 
«kl  tte'^imt^tiotfi  piltfts  bf  th«  brain.  It  isr  »ddHMsr  to  TdiMfir, 
ttai§^h>todiort^iB  un«tbepti«>ni^i0>;  tbwt  HMhen^miiritlbikiUwt 
and  most  fornudami^twis^niiefir  exert  thcrm^Ves^^ 
^ae^itimiibi^ei  )ea0t llablmo*<kllacy;  dgtOfUCiMe  mtOcmv^  t!hat 

pdwi^%iwl  cmsMoeittly  «  rtttrolitf  of  orgicOis^  by-^lntih^se 
af«ikifiii<bst^$4i^>^i^dt)  flb^r  iiMMemual  powers  ireskfo  m  tbeilufceHor 
pikh>h^t}<>ih^ bwtiij  aiid »so  oni-^-'Our l^«ir9'«i«^fll»rifr:talose. 
0d6  facriftiii^  ftbtoiK^  'in  'ttiid  f«BdWkig  egcp^rimebt^  ik'thd 'tri- 
umphant refutation  they  affiiid  (olf  Miiuiy  ^  (liMii  pertbnned  by 
1£  Flour^ns,  a^d  to  which  so  much  importance  has  been,  at- 
tached {^ ^lil^'bp^eiitd.  l!t  i^  true  tliat  the  iMt^  dbj^cMbns 
iop^y,  in  W  cMaiti  degnee;  to  botb^  but  i)rit)i  ififiiiltfety  greater 
MDe  to  thoiMf'tif  the  latteif  pbymdldgiar.  Wfi&t'Mfte  are  about 
to  uamte^iB  tdmost  a  Ifteraf  traiislatiati  of  M.  Bbi!iylkad's  me- 
moir, aa  oontiuned  in  Magendie^s  Journal  de  Pkj/siologie  for 
April  18S0.    We  have  sacrificed  every  thing  in  order  to  con- 
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vej  the  author^a  iQeaniiig ;  md,  as  Jbis,  labours  are  not  yet  ter- 
miQAted^  we  l^ye  not  ventured  upon  a  i^ngle  remar^  post- 
poning QY^P  the  tribute  o(  praise  to  which  he  is  so  justly  entitled, 
until  tne  extent  and  entire  value  of  bis  discoveries  ^e  jknown, 

M.  Bouillaud  cooitnences  bis  paper  with  the  ^me^bat;  jtrite 
observations^  that  the  physiolc^y  of  the  brain  is. very  imperfectly 
understood;  that  it  imperiously  demands. our  attention;  and 
that,,  notwithstanding  the  dissect:ion$  and  disooveriea  q(  Haller, 
Yicq  d^Azyr^  &c.  it  remains  a  fertile  and  almost  unexplored 
fi^ld  for  future  inquirers.  ]Ele  then  goes  on  to  say  ^,  that  ^^  the 
exp^eriments  of  M.  Flourens,  which  have  preseni;ed  us  with  90 
much  valuable  information  respecting  the  mysterious  functions 
of  the  cerebellum^  have  in  np  degree  contributed  to  the  prepress 
pf  purkpowljodge  of  the  physiology  of  the  brain  pro|ier]|y  so 
called.  I  will  even  assert,  that^  notwithstanding  the  merited 
respect  with  whicii  the  works  of  this  ingenious  experimenter  have 
been  received,  the  conclusions  which  he  deduces  from  his  expe» 
rime^ts.  on  tj)e  cerebral  lobea,  wiU  tend  to. retard  sdie^ce,1by 
sanctioning  certain  purely  metaphysical  doctrines,  which  the 
spirit  of  analysis  and  observation  characteristic  of  the  present 
day  .appefurqd  tp.  have  set  at  rest  for, ever.  Fortunately  these 
conclusions  are  not  a. faithful  expression  of  nature,;  ^nd  even  M* 
Flpurens^  qwA  experiments  4ire  tar  from  confirming  them.  .  .This 
wpul4  «uqprise  us  less,  did  we  not  possess  in  M.  Flourena^  other 
reseajTches  ample  evidence  of  sound  losic  and  an  enlightened 
mind*  It  is,  however,  to  be  confessed^  tnat  the  detenninatJQn  of 
the  part  which  the  cerebral  lobes  play  in  the;  mapii^station  of 
the  tnt^leptual  phenomena,  is  far  from  being  easy.  As  yet  we 
posses,  scarcely  ^ny  thi^g  but  conjectures  on  the  relations  which 
exist  .beti^een  ce;rtain  mental  powers  and  certain  xe^ns  rof  the 
brain  ;  •and  4^Ge  the  pqnc^  of  pur  physiologists  M^gendie,  cor- 
rectly dosignates  Pbrenoloey  a  p$eudo.^ci^nce«  .  In.thia  paper 
there  jHrill  be  po  inquiry  wh^^ver  into  the  mature  or  m^/i^haaism 
of  the  intellectual  functions,  Theae  ol^ecte  must  ^veres^pe 
the  scalpel  of  physiologists*  We  shall  solely  atjttmpt  to,^ascer- 
tain  whether,  as  some  contend,  the  different  parts  pf  the  bsain 
perforin  one  function  in  common,  or  whether,  on  the  contrary, 
different  portions  pf  this  organ  do.  not  perform  different  func- 
tions. And  should  this  last  proposition  oe  found  to  be  verified 
by  experin^t,  ctur  next  object  will  be  to  determine  what  are  the 
powers  whiph  reside  in  eaph  particular  portion  of  the  brain,  and 
what  are  those  devolved  upon  the  particular  substaace»of  which 
this  nervous  mass  is  composed.  I  shall  here  speak  of  .the  expe^ 
nments  which  I  have  performed  on  the  Mammalia  and  Birds, 
these  classes  of  animab  being  the  only  ones  whose  habits  and 

•  What  follows  is  tran^dated  from  Bouillaud. 
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intellectual  powers  have  as  yet  been  submitted  to  tny  observa- 
tion. I  have  not  been  able  inviniably  to  employ  the  method  of 
ablation,  so  successfullv  practised  by  M.  T^ourenid ;  and,  for  this 
reason,  it  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  success  of  the 
ex|ieriments  that  the  animals  should  survive  for  sevdral'  w^ks, 
even  for  sevei^al  months,  otherwise  I  conM  have  but 'very  im- 
perfectly observed  the  impairmetit  of  function'  (ion;e8ponding  to 
the  mutilation.  Besides,  in  the  Mammalia,  dbgs  for  example, 
the  removal  of  any  considerable  portion  of  tne  brain  is  fre^- 
quendy  followed  by  immediate  death  or  by  casnalties,-^— circum- 
stances which  do  not  permit  us  to  distinguish  between  th^  pile* 
Domena  arising  from  the  ablation  of  brain,  and  those Teforrible  to 
the  other  injuries  inflicted  on  the  system.  To  avoid  this  diffi- 
culty, I  have  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  other  measures,  a 
description  of  which  wul  be  foand  in  the  history  of  the  particular 
experiments. 

*«  Fart  I. — Determination  of  the  Functidns  of  the  C^eb^al 
Lobes  in  general. 

'*  Let  us  first  ascertain  the  condition  of  an  animd  Ptom  which 
we  have  removed  the  cerebral  lobes.  In  order  to  arrive  at  the 
necessary  precision  in  our  results,  let  us  seleqt  the  species  of  ani- 
mal, and  let  us  for  a  moment  suppose  that  we  have  before  us  a 
hen  deprived  of  its  cerebral  hemispheres.  It  passes  the  greater 
part  of  its  time  in  sleep,  awaking,  however,  spontaneously  at  in- 
tervals. When  it  sleeps  it  turns  its  head  to  a  side,  and  thrusts 
it  under  the  wing.  When  it  awakes  it  shakes  itself,  flaps  its 
wings,  opens  its  eyes,  in  these  respects  diSering  in  no  degree 
from  an  unmutilated  individual  of  the  same  species.  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  disturbed  by  any  noise  passing  around,  but  the 
aughtest  irritation  of  the  skin  arou^s  it  instimtly.  U'pdn  the 
irritation  ceasing,'  it  returns  to  sleep.  When  mqsed,  it  gazes 
stupidly  around,  chants  its  posture,  and  walks  spontaneously. 
If  oonnn^d  in  a  cage  it  attempts  to  escape,  but  it  moves  about 
without  any  aim,  without  any  desi^.  It  withdri^ws  its  foot  or 
wing  wha:i. pricked.  It  flutters,  cnes,  and  tries  to  escape  when 
seized,  but  remains  motionless  whenever  let  loose.  If  the  irrita- 
tion to  which  it  is  subjected  be  very  powerful,  it  cries  violently ; 
but  it  is  not  merely  to  express  pain  that  it  uses  its  voice ;  for  it 
is  frequently  heard  to  cackle  and  cry  when  no  external  irritation 
exists.  Its  stapidity  is  profound.  It  recognises  neither  objects, 
fricoes,  nor  persons.  It  is  completely  deprived  of  memory,  and 
not  only  does  it  not  know  how  to  seek  and  seize  its  food,  but  it 
forgets  to  swallow  it  when  placed  in  its  bill,  swallowing  only  that 
which  is  forced  down  into  its  throat.  Its  resistance  and  agita- 
tion, however,  shew  that  it  is  sensible  of  the  presence  of  the  fo- 
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Timp.hfd^yx  ...It  )luiow9  ^dther^liowtol  a«6id  in  mietiiv,  nor  to 

m  tmts  ^(it)i(MeiatdUeetuaicoDibni«liem  of  whteh  thifi^'filAiifltd, 
iajtpnatundl.coiHiitioii,  gives  sanifiiiyprooft.  "Sncbitfthe^tate 
a(^a^h^  fhrnftiriuch  4he cerebral'  labes  We^beki  Minbv^.  liet 
Ma^oyfTfeiiuEHriineciirbataw  |»'btt'idnt^ul>lh  r^latiiMi 

Wthi^iiinetion  of  these  iobes^t  They,  ace^  wUlK>ot>  doubt  the  *8fiM 
ctf  Uie  toetnocjt  of ^  the  rsmsBtioiis  •  whioh  idre<  f utviished  >by  h^orklg 
«od  vidfui,.  and  of  ail  the  mentid  operatkniB  to!  wbidvthese  fl^ni- 
sa/kiolM.aie'essBntul^'sbcii  asconipiimonvjudgfnefft^i'&v.  6^i«^ 
^Qpsfniiaiwllichau^  knowledge  of  eiet^ilal  ^jeeb  is'd<^riveA 
1^^  also  assnradlj  Jaxent  aliaccbos  which  ^esiipj^os^  a  feiio#^ 
kdge.ofidaJBseotgects^  such  iis  the  seandi  for  food,  tbc^act  of  «atv. 
k)^  of  4^iQidiBg  an  eamnv^  ot  escxping  from  it  by  stffaftag^,  of 
goins  to  roost,  and  of  following  individiitfis  of  its  owtl  ^leciesf. 
But  beoatise  the  cerebnd  lobes  tare  the  sieat  of  the  faculties  of 
which  w^.haye  spokeoy  is  it  neeessBiy  to  conclude  with  M. 
Tfkuma^Bf  that  :f  thejrare  the  sole  organs  of  all  the  sensations^ 
iostifictSi  inteikct,  aiiol  will  ?^  Facts  do  n6t  permit  us  to  believe 
this* 

*^  1.  Vhe  tetdMTul  lobei  a/r€  not  the  soh  seat  of  aB'  the  sensa^ 
iio0i^  la  order  to  demonstrate  this  proposition,  it  will  be  siiffi*. 
^aknt  to  saiyi  that  an  animal  deprived  of  these  lobes  awakes  when 
toiicbed,  utters  cries  when  pinched,  burned,  or,  in  a  word,  when, 
eva;  aiilyiected  to  physical  pain.  Even  the  learned  reporter  *  on 
M.  Flonrcns^  disooiveries  nas  said,  that  his  experiments  did  not 
cotKdusively  pnave  that  the  ablation  of  the  cerebral  lobes  was 
foUoiMd'by  toe  Ites  of  the  sense  of  touch.  Nothing  farther  is 
pro^red  than  that  this  operation  destroys  the  senses  of  taste  and 
smell)  and  many  internal  sensations  whidi  provoke  the  excr^ 
tionsi  and  produce  certain  actions.  But  are  the  cerebrat  lobes 
the  seat  of  the  senses  of  vinon  and  hettring  ?  We  acknowledge 
that  it  is  difficult  to  solve  this  problem.  According  to  M. 
Flparens,  an  animal  deprived  of  these  is  blind  and  deaf;  but  ft 
iaap  lissertion  of  which  he  has  adduced  no  proof.  It  'is  quitfe 
true  that  an  Animal  thus  injored  dashes  itself  against  every  dUf* 
stacle ;  but  is  not  the  loss  of  memory,  from  which  the  knoWledge 
of  external  objocts  is  derived,  adequate  to  explain  this  ptienb- 
inenoQ  ?  An^animal  in  this  state  opens  its  eyes  when  awoke ;  it 
looks  stupidly  iii  all  direetionB:  its  pupils  contract  in  a  siting 
lights  ScCs  Can  idl  these  phenomena  be  retonciled  with  the  ab- 
sence of  the  sense  of  vision  P  -M.  Magendie^  whose  authority  is 
of  such  eonstoueace,  states  that  a  mammiferous  annnal,  deprived 
of  the  oerebrai  lobes,  is  sensiUe  of  odours,  tastes,  sounds,  and 
touch.    At  to  vision,  he  seems  to  think  that  it  is  destroyed  by 

•  Cuvier. 
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the  BubtimltOB  oC  flieKldbcic  iW^dinqr  fetaeh^hovfpm^^tk^ 
he4'^gt)rd»itMi»iiii»fe^3ae  the  mtrofiiheiadti^  ^tad  beo^ 
ti^4:lAadf^4lMitof'tlie'Qficii«tioD Ujr (irintib.'weiao^tiite  hekiAft yf 
tbfitdi^tlime^;  flbe,  i^mn^ian&maAcaim  qf  .bodiiKi<  >Ibiiiid&fltli^gf; 
k»trey|»v.iy^ftt  fidods:  nois  jfi{}ida»:to  astioibeiboifaplvtiel^  idaiiU^il^ 
sUMd^  ibat  theih«ibi«^hrae9itf;ifae'lifa&kuxMf/berdK(«mt^ 
dfmse^if  JleaHil9  ittid^'fiigbty'tfrii'noti'tliii  lesBlis^ain^diiflW^tbe 
mmm^idi^  ^0i^  f^deift  .thfloiv  y8iB0ei«Biiaab^;dinii[br0d'>of  M^ 
D9Kvoua;mas8e$y  paesenreatt' their  'tsGlile  iiifinsU>Uity,.iiuilMsM«% 
afi»  ^  ttippose.ftfabt  :the.)mcnrfflKiits  dDdr.citsAfo£<thena0tm4i^ 
wbai  inritatedy  ane'  not  a>fiigniof .lfan!feiisy[)itti^^u Jtr/iarilf0x))#ci<^ 
masked  Ukewise^  -that,  if'.  »giit  •and,  Inacbg^iMTB^tlMJri^seitt^^'A 
tbi^/owtarailoh^  it  i^efDaiaa  atUl  tobe-sbowiijiir.vhhtipia^^ 
tbe  lobea  (hfse,$0O8e«cre6ide^  ms-^&waay'moofiB  omtaiiy^ttiow 
witJiotii  mjuiy  toeiljber.of  Jtihcnit.  '       •'  *;    '''*'.  .     '/j  •»■  t.a.oid 

^«  SLJretk€9e  lobe*  thejmitofmMigetUfft^  ihe\inaimo^  MA 
i^tum^f  Jf.  tbeso  w^nfe^  imd  any  pDeoiee'S^niflcalk)ii^Jt&6 
qutfataoa  could  be  eaaly^  answered.  Torroply  in  thii:affi»txmi6^i 
with  M.  Floumii9,.  is  io  admit  tliat  ah  aniaMlithatiWallEtf^^^^^ 
taneously,  flies  when  we  torment  it,  straggles  in  order  to  esci^ 
when  we  hold  it,  witbdrawa  ita  fiool  wheti  fnitehed^  and^  if  it 
he  a  hen,  cries  md  cafklos  fjtfoHtiiBie  to  time^^Mtfaaly  twhdilieij^ 
Mleqp  or  awake^  pr^eertes  the  saijaeattiludes^atiditMii^xiliifdii 
sasae  mpveflaenta  aa  bdhm  mutilation  ;«tHit/ ».  to  t^admit,  Imipigi^ 
eert,  that  an  animaL  in  such  a  eondition^  aots  neiAhar^ttdpiiAfS¥y 
nor  iaBtinctivelyy  nor  ratiooalfy.  But  we'€tMiteitd,^(hai7<itichi& 
piopoaition  is  inadnuaaible.  For  whatolhar  oanesei  tUaiV'<iatt0)& 
gence>  instinct,  or  volition,  c€»aJd  pixkluoe  ibeiklovttiiierMnliiti 
question  ?  It  will  be  more  correct,  tfaen^  ti>  say,  tbatifbb^j«i$r^ 
hnd  lobes  are  the  seat  of  ceriaiift  instincts,  such  asthbai^oflilUc: 
triuon^  defence^  living  in  society,  &o« ;  and  thaty  whati^werraiie 
able  toaffinn  torn  experiment  amounts  to  tfaisy^  thlattan^imindil 
deprived  €C:thefie  lobes,  no  longer  recognises  objects,'  psr^nil^'dir 
places;  that  it  k>ies  the>  memory  of.  these  things,  'aixihas'iitiekjL 
paUe  of  all  education  or  rational  conduct ;  but  that  it  itUl-'^i 
serves  the  power  of  perfuming  certain  sponHanemjGsflnioiositdtlYS. 

*^  SL  J<t  regains  for  us  now.  to  examine  wbetben  the:stiateii^t 
of  M«  Flourens  be  corxect^-**^  That  the  cerebri  ldbe«  ddOciir 
throughout  their  whole  extent  in  the  fuil  and  entir^.exeioiMf^bf 
their  functions;  that  wben  one  sensation,  ife.lost,.  allialt  y&t; 
when  ^ii#  .faculty . disappeoffs,  all  disappear:  that^  neithei'f|EU*e 
diffcsient  portions  allott^  fa  different  faculties^  nor Jto  difficfent 
seosaUiKi&? — Secherdea^  &a  p;  100.  We  i^ivadyikaiciw  diat  all 
the  aenaatkina  do  not  reside  in  the  cecebrnrnk  Iturionki  cduseu 
^uflptly  be  idle  to  inquire^,  if  toucdi>  foii  eacample,  wdupied  the 
same  seat  as  the  power  of  comparison,  since  we  are  well  assured 
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tb$t  this  MBse^  doe8<liot  rande  there  at  alL  But  nght  and  bear- 
ing) which  we'Btill  auppose  to  be  lef^^riUe  to  the  cerebral  lobes, 
do  they  occupy  the  lanie.seat  as  the  powers  called  Intellectual, 
such  as  tb»  reooUection  and  comparisoa  of  external  impressions 
-^tbe  judgments  formed  of  the  properties  of  external  objects— 
and  thf^  power:  of  regula&ng  our  actions  according  to  the  ideas 
we.|x)88eas4)f  ^iheseobjeots?  It  is  this  point  we  shall  now  at- 
teoftpt  to  decide  byiexperinient  I  can  assert  that  I  have  re- 
peatedly removed. different  portions  of  the  cerebral  lobes,  with- 
out injury  to  thersenses  of  sight  or  hearing;  although  the  ani- 
mal lost  by  this  ablation  4)ne  or  more  of  its  intellectual  powers. 
I  mibtoiatnany  experiments^  lor  example,  which  prove,  that 
aninMtts  deprived  of  the  anterior  or  frontal  part  of  the  brain 
have,  preserved  vision  and  hearing,  ahbough  they  no  longer 
possessed  any  knowledge  of  external  objects,  nor  the  desire  to 
seek/itbeirioMMi*  Toi  maintain^  then,  that  sight  and  hearing  re^ 
side  in  tbeoerebfal  lobes,  is  not  to  overcome,  but  to  add  to  the 
dtffl^tf  of  the  inqittfy,  as  it  stiii  remains  to  be  determined 
what,  partieukr  pt>rtion'  of.  these  lobes  is  their  appropriate  seat ; 
for  th^  assertion,  tlnit  they  occupy  the  same  seat  as  the  intellec- 
tual pow«R9i»  we>  hold  to  be  refuted  by  experiment;  Should  it 
be  deoiand«d)  How  is  it  possiUe  to  see.  and  bear,  without  reoog- 
niaing  external  otijfeGlsP  we.i^all  content  ourselves  with < slating 
thepneoomenoD^  without  attempting  its  explanation.  We  mav, 
however.^  obaervo,  that  there  exists  a  vast  difference  between  the 
sensations  of  sl^t  and  hearing,  and  the  knowledge  of  external 
objects  4  itis/ei^klent,  in  fact,  that  this  knowledge  presupposes 
ex^perience,  memory,  judgSMOt,  oemparison,  elements  which  do 
not  .constitute  an  esse ntni  part  in  the  sensations  of  sight  and 
hearing';*  although  the  impnssions.  furnished  by  the  eye  and 
eitr  slay-  beincbspensaUe  materials  of  our  ideas  relative  to  ex- 
ternal objeol8»  This  knowledge  cannot  >exist  without  these  sen- 
sations: but  the  (Cciyverss  don  not  hold  true;  the  sensations 
may-  exist' liodependently  of  all  such  knowkdge.  Sach  is  pre- 
cisely the  cAssn  with  the  anitnalsalhidfed  to  nbove-^they  see  and 
heaif;  butnstheyhave  lost  all  memory,  and  hence  the  fruit  of 
their  former,  experience  their  BEieaas  e£  comparing,  reasoning, 
or  discomring  roations;  they  actually  no  longer  recognise  the 
objects  which  they  see;  tfaey.no  longer  know  whether  they  are 
beneficial  or  imurious?  whether  they  ought  to  avoid  or  aporoaoh 
them.  'Hettce  tWr  antimis  display  nontional  motive.  Altnough 
thit  nay  be  the  case,  it  results  from  what  we  are  about  to  state, 
that  it  is  an  error  to  assert  that  the  sensations,  intellectual 
powers,  •  instincts^  ba  oonstilute  essentially  one  and  the  same 
^ulty,  and  that  the  destruction  of  one  or  these  is  necessarily 
followed  by  that  ei  the  others. 
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^  Remofoai  of  the  whdecfik^  c»Aral  lcies:^*^Ir€m<rred  the 
oeiebral  lobes  tFom  a  young  cock  and  hen  ;•  they  fei^  ai^p  very 
soon  after,  but  a  alight  iEfitadon  sufficed  do  a#ake,tbeiii.  They 
withdrew  their  feet  when  pinched;  attempted  toesca^when 
seized ;  awoke  in  surprise,  aod  lookedaround  witban  aiitoinished 
and  stupid  air  when. we  introduced  their  ibod  and  diink'' into 
their  throaty  ^he  sensibility  of  which  app^red*  exde6si«e:"t)iey 
Dttther  drank  nor  ale  of  their  own  acoord ;  did  not  reccgMse 
each  other  or  any  external  object,   nor   perform   any  action 
with  design^    They^  however,  walked  about  their  cagey  and,  'da 
meeting  with  an  opening,  escaped,  walked  a  few  «teps,  but  with- 
out any  object  in  vievif :  they  did  not  appear  sensible  di^  any 
Doiad  made  near  them.     The  memory  of  things  end  -placM  no 
loi^ger  existed:  their  attention  was  roused  by  painful  irritatiMs 
ak>ne^    I  iiesolvedto  catiterize  the  optic  tubercles  $iid  ^becere- 
heUum  of  &e  hen,  an  operatioii  whidi'  I  knew  rendered  atiiniala 
exceedingly  alive  to.  external  impressionsw    The  <amtiia('istib« 
jected  to  it,  in  the  present  instance,  suddeply  stroke^  filled  Its 
eyes,  and  assumed  the  attitude  of  attention.    14:  sought  to(  c#^t 
ita  escape,  but  could  neither  bahnoe  itself  n«r  walk,    ^feion 
was  also  completely  lost ;  the  sensibility  of  the  ey«,  however*  or 
latber  that  of  the  coi^unotiva,  remained,  as  the  animal  criM  on 
the  application  of  a  burniBg  body  to  that  membrane.     These 
two  facts  (which  were  corrraorated  by  an  experiment^  whidi) 
ihim  ita  similarity  to  those  detailed,  it  is  uoneoessary  to  «[ttdte) 
evidently  .pro!¥e  that  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  4dl  ideas  (derived 
through  the  medium  of  the  external  senses:  they  lihewjte>de* 
monatrate,  that  all  the  aenaations  do  Jiot  reside  in  the  cerebi^um, 
as  theae  animals  were  sensible  of,  even  attentiv^e  to  IrHuttioiis; 
and  that  the  power  of  moving  <sponlaneoutly,.or,Mlecording  to 
otbeiB,  insdnctiveiy,  may  exist,  when  that  ciif  puoftng  witb  the 
intentiod  of  executing  some  act,  is  entirely  annihilated.    >  i     ' 

^^J'iurtiid dMiructianqfibe lobes.;^^!  laid  bare andbauteriacd 
the.  cerehcal  heiasspbeve  ofi «» ^pigeon.  It  Aed^-slcrikiiig' itself 
raaust  evtry  ebject-it  encoimt^rcd: . wben'aeized,  h'^atttoed 
shrieks  of  termr  aDdiangec,.and  struggled  violently  tO'ektrioate 
it8d£  It  retained  all  its  senses  and  leeomotrve  powers^  liut  ap- 
peared to  be  deprived  of  memory,  and  tberefibre  ,'of  tlve  power 
of  reeogniflingextenMd  objects,  and  of  exeeutingitS'movetnents 
with  anj  determinate  ajbn.  Ou  the  foUowin^^dttrs  it  {tireserved 
the  attitude  of  pnoibund.xiepDse*-HSHippon»d  itself- widi  difficulty 
*— erected  its  head,  had«  tendency  to  fall  baokwai^ds^rosted  on 
its  tail,  as  if  to  augment. its. support  in  'the  direelicui  iiii^e  it 
was  tnott  flequired.  I  conceive  that  theae  phenomena^  indicative 
of  injury  of  the  oerebdlom,  may  be  explwiedby  referring  to  the 
compression  of  this  organ  by  the  swollen  hemispheres  of  the  ce^ 
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tebruoi*  ..  X  ooh^^guenUv  renipved  the  pressure,  by  sq^arating 
ti)|^,9rM0t  ^ifih. covered  the  Ipbes;  the  pigeon  W4^  very  soon 
i^ft^rwarcl3  able  ,to  preserve  its  equilibrium^  and  to  walk  a  liitJe 
when  urged  to.do.so.^  X>uring  toe  removal  of  the  crust  it  ut- 
tered cries,  such  as  aniiTials  of  the  same  species. are  accustomed 
tq  do  .when  irritated.  When  not  disturbed,  it  assumed  the  at- 
ti)tu4e  of  sleep;  stretched  itself,  shook  its  wings  and  tail,  ear- 
ned its  feet  to  its  head^  as  if  to  scratch  it,  and  opened  its  eyes 
on  the  occmrence  of  any.  noise.  It  was  certainly  sensible  of 
these  irritations,  and  appeared  to  see  and  hear,  It  invariably 
ixfjBide  violent  efforts  to  escape  when  caught ;  but  as  soon  as  re- 
lied, it  cemidned  motionless,  not  knowing  where  to  run,  and 
no  longer  possessing  memory.  It  swallowed  food  only  when 
forced  to  do  so.     When  placed  upon  a  table,  it  looked  down, 

J  voided  the  edge,  and  did  not  throw  itself  upon  the  ground, 
t  sometimes  pecked  tlie  ground,  but  never  took  up  the  grains 
i)]aoed  before  iU  It  was  for  some  time  confined  in  a  cage  with 
our  youQg  pigepns  that  were  constantly  demanding  food :  it; 
did  not  appear  to  reco^ise  them,  but,  fatigued  by  tueir  conti- 
nued noise,  roused  itaelf,  and  walked  to  and  fro,  as  if  to  escape 
frpijn  them.  The  cerebral  lobes  were  found,  after  death,  to  be 
reauced  to  ,lhe  consistence  of  soup,  the  disorganization  extend- 
ii^  to  the  very  base;  which  was,  if  not  entirely  uninjured,  but 
very  slightly  altered.  The  optic  tuberdes  and  tuber  annulare 
t^ere  healthy :  the  cerebellum  was  slightly  reddened  and  inject- 
ec^  TFhe  same  experiment  was  tried  on  a  rabbit,  with  the  same 
results.  It  appears  from  these  two  experiments  that  the  disor* 
^Viization  of  the  convexity  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  causes 
gfeat  disturbance  m  the  intellectual  phenomena,  without  de- 
stroying the  external  senses.  These  two  animals,  in  fact,  pre- 
served the  use  of  their  senses,  while  they  had  lost  the  power  of 
recognisii^  external  objects,  or  recoUectine  the  relation  in  whiclx 
d^ey  stooa  to  these  objects.  Omitting  the  dxth,  seventh  and 
eighth  experiments,  on  account  of  their  exact  resemblance  to  the 
preceding,  the  description  of  the  ninth  is  as  folloi^s. 

^^  June  29th. — I  exposed  the  cerebral  hemispheres  of  a  pigeon. 
So  great  was  the  loss  of  blood,  and  consequent  weakness  wnich 
followed,  that  death  seemed  inevitable.  I  did  not,  therefore, 
from  the  fear  of  killing  the  bird,  touch  the  cerebrum  itself,  as  I 
bad  proposed  in  commencing  the  experiment.  The  blood,  how- 
everi  coagulated  on  the  surface  of  the  wound,  and  the  animal 
being  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  began  gradually  to  revive. 
The  hemorrhage  ceased;  the  animal  rousra  itself,  placed  its 
head  under  its  wing,  and  appeared  to  sleep.  It  remained  du- 
ring the  day  in  the  same  posture,  and  only  occasionally  shook 
its  head  and  wings  as  if  to  clean  itself.— ^une  80th.     In  the 
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ierior  half,  and  those  which  TMuioed  imkiifavad  aa^  pnoper  to 
the  remainder  of  the  enc^ydtalioinaBa'      .v  :.  >  .:^/ <. ;.  i^ 

<^  Experimeni'  XJ<*-^I  made  an  apcBingioiiieeKlh'Jtt^t^f-lSie 
feireheBa  of  a  young  dogiy  ami  foiced?  ii^  red:h6t  inm^iai&i  each  of 
the  anterior  lobea  of  ;Sie  bmnir  Jaamcdiailcl^  afilel3i|Krd8  ibe 
animal,  aftar  howlii^  violcntlyi'lBj^idoivdki'aB  if<>to  ileHjp.  ><  On 
uieing  it,  it  walked,/ or.  ^«eft>nni,  ibc^a  cmnidevablcijg^tUM't'  it 
did  not  know  how  tx>  ovoid  'Obstades  fflaeM^in  iks  wijrvaiid<m 
enoountering  them  groaned  or  ^en  hawied>  viokiill  j.«    2>e|)ri«ed 
of  the  knowledge  of  eatemal  Gl>]6ol)s,^at  no/kmgep  m«de  any 
movanents  either  to  avoid  or  approach  thcM.   But  it  still  cotild 
perform  such  moticns  as  am  called  inrimdive':  it  withdndW  its 
feet  when  they  were  pindbedv  ahDofc'itBdf^  when  =  water  was 
poured  on  it,  &c.     It  tuniedinoeasaBtly  intheltBgesaiiff  iboget 
out ;  became  impati^t.of  the^ restraint ttfaiiis.  isposed :  it  enkiyed 
the  use  of  all  its  senses :  it  Ucksdiaadsmcilei^atJbffiBireik  ob^^ 
around  it,  and  puttiiiff.  its  fneikth<  by  aDcideot  i»to  a  vass^  con** 
taining  water  it  drank  a .  little.     I  then  «|b!red  ill '  ni)k  in^  the 
same  vessel,  when,*  after  demurring  fat  sbni9[^'daM,'9^aMettiflVed 
to  drink  the  liquid,  but  it  wasneBeflBtoiryl|(>}hold>itfl^heiid't«y<t)ie 
dish<»  otherwise,  sueh.wa»itsist!ifidity,  ift»woiiUtuot>have  ItMrwn 
where  to  find  the  food  it  bad  tasted  tbs^tfevioifS'tlnstitfit.'I^tff-. 
terwards  placed  a  morsel  of  msat;  oa  its  tnose  :>  it  ifi^ii)edisl|(e4y 
began  to  smell  it,  and  having  got  it  attempted  ^lo'esft'itJ'  it 
slept  occa^onally  for  a  short  time,  and  on  tt#likdning^<b^ati'its 
mournful  cries.     We  tried  to  ke^p  it'qutet  hy  beiKkig-  it,  but  it 
only  cried  more  loudly  :  it>  did  not  understand  the  •Idssbn';''  it 
was  incorrigible.— -4th,  It  continues  to  complain;  walks,  but 
most  frequently  turns  rotmd  about ;  is  impatient  if  dpposed,-and 
cries  on  the  slightest  irritation  :  does  not  recognise  the  'Objects 
which  it  sees,  and  eats  only  when  its  food  is  preseiited  to  it, 
because  it  is  then  apprized  of  the  circumstance  by  its  sense  ^ 
smelL     It  smells  at  and  licks  the  surrounding  objei^ts :  from 
this  it  appears  evident  tliat  sensation  Inay  e'xist^  wh(Mi  iseftain 
mental  acts,  such  as  the  knowledge  of  places,  p^rBons,-afnd  other 
external  objects,  and  edocability  are  completely  d^6ltt>yed. — 
5tb»  Its.f(Nre-legs  are  hitf  patalyaed;  in  walking,  or  rather' in 
dfaggingntself  along,  it  reto  uixm  the  back  (tf  its  fodt  b^nt  up- 
on  the  leg.     No  change  has  taken  place  in  respect  In  its  intel- 
lectual power :  as  its  irrepressible  ories  disturbed  ti^e  nieS^hbour* 
hood,  I  was  obHged  to  km  it< — Extminatienof 'the  brain  :  Each 
of  the  openings  m  the  cranium  corresponded  to  the  middle  part 
of  the  lateral  convex  surface  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere.     From 
theoce  the  instrument  had  penetrated  into  the  thickness  of  the 
anterior  lobes :  its  passage  was  marked  bv  a  track  of  cerebral 
aabatance,  reduced  to  the  consistence  of*  thick  milk,  resembling 
the  lees  of  wine :  this  alteration  was  more  evident  on  the  len 
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with  itfi.beAkubdKiSime'BiBiuKriiatonly  at  these  miimalst  but 
at  all  objects  which  we  prcaenteel'tait^  op  witfewitkmJts  rea^. 
W^lroqueiltfy' had ipeaaii^  to  cany it-witK  a« Arbm^the^cmiD- 
trjT  ix^  FMis|^\«iid(fibia  Bams  itol  tbe*cai^ 

U^tkktmpot^^dm  wtiKki^iki^A  plaited ^ hi i:«h<l<'caniaj^<aitlMttgh.k 

kopt  ^fb'baktnifee^itk'dUMltyv^od'^Mlii^t^^  ^^^ 

btow«.  af-  tb^  (xmiAima^  atncw,  >  >ar .  at  jwliate  v^r  <  ^wet'  iO  i  fli^t  an- 
oQOiMbered..'  indi^tolli  wha  ^^bBcftveA^  ifi  reiiiaiii^tl^^i6)lj 
Kbmwr  we'pbtod  tt^  imi^iiied  tbalt  it^wvi  aa^^i^Minfrteiiff  aib. 
€(fHhfffii  wheQ  ft'  was  a-pvoof  tif  ^mufetrnd  MupiBi«yi'-^u1y  9fby 
The  animal  aunk  tmdtrantnitiexpeiifnent,*  Tbe-antefierfittrt 
4?f  /Ibftbiain^was  found)  on  examination,  to  lir  otorpleiely  de- 
9tsoy^;  in  die  remainder^'  the  cortteal  substance  ddhereA  to'the 
ineBib|iaiie^;.aiid.|f)e  cerebirid msssi  tfaroa^out  fft-etented  an  eft* 
tiraordviary  degree  (^  sDftness;  The  eerebelkrtn,  thaiamioptic}, 
aqd  medMllaoblongala^iwere -heakhy.      .  ' 

^f'  \Ewperimani  Xi.*^May  fith,  I  sawed  transi^exdely^he  dmiiiom 
and,  cerdl^fal  hboiifi|>heres'  of  a  jNatng  dog.«  The  section  was 
^iML^^  ior  tbe  .widdiei  of  the  asipenor  skirfkde  of  the  cranium.  I 
]3J|a?ed| 4 Mip  o£l  wiood  between. tbefips  of  the  iround^in  ordei- 
i^(iwnei^thethedkxrrhage. '  The  antiaaii  wdked  immediately  aP- 
If^-lthe  )9{i0rfttiutt^biit:|¥iifaDttt-beirif;  guided  >byfat^  riitiomil  Ae- 
fiig^,^  ix  tiben-  uttered  -sonie  plaintm  'crietf  andlay doii^.  Its 
-walk  :iw«5.,vofy.u»it«ady :  itrqee  sfowly  after  hariring  rested  ft>r 
some^tiiDe^  .  and!  ^tbea  walked  with  aaoh  of  besriti^on,  at  a  ven- 
tufs^f  S|9  to  exprfesfr  it^  afi  if  it- had  b^en- deprived  of  the  aocns- 
tomrsd  -guid^  of  the  movements  of  progression.  It  appeared  to 
yelaijijtbe  use. of  its  senses,  ened^  was  iiripatient,  and  became 
angr^yi^wj^at.  opposed  $  seemed  sui^rised  at  its  new  condition, 
buti'hadJostall  memoiryand  knowledge  of  external  objects.  To 
preiiie$t  its  plaintive  or£es  distminng  viy -neighbours,  1  enveloped 
at  ifik  a  thick:  aae^  Oa  examining  it  some  time  afterwards,  I 
fomd  it  had  died  from^  siiffiaeation*  I  found  that  the  cerebral 
hesiiepliepta  had  been  divided  trans  versdy  into  two  ptitts,  which 
were  bdd  together  oaly  by  snefie  thin  bands  whicb  corresponded 
to  th^.par^l  at  the  base  of  the  cramunii'  Th^  posterior  part, 
which, waft  a  fittle. larger  than  the  anterior,  had  preserved  its 
eonn^Kioa^  .with  the  cerebelluin  and  medo^  oblongata;  -The 
effusiot)  of  blepd  both  on  the  surface 'of  the  inci^on  and  a!t  the 
baseipf  thp  emhium  was  very  slight.  -  Tbebnon  was  in  tJMs  ex- 
perifnci^t  divided  iato  iwia  parts,  the  anterior  of  which  toay  be 
rc^nl^d  as  net  exlating,  in  its  relation,  as  an  orgtfrr  of  inteftect* 
Tim  divitdeto.  did  not,  however,  completely  deprive  tlve  animal 
of  all  die;  faculties  ecdiectivdy  designated  intellectual :  it  is  then 
•evident  that  different  portions  of  the  brain  possess  dissimilar 
functions^  In  the  present  case,  weou^t  to  regard  those  facuU 
ties  of  which  the  animtfl  was  deprived  as  belonging  to  the  an- 
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ierior  half,  and  those  which  raiwdoed  nnwnfBifed  ay  ppopcr  to 
the  remaiDder  of  theeoc^ydtalic'iinBa;'     *'  ::>  w/  <, 

<<  Exneriment  Xi.*-^I  made  an  apouwiciiiieelohJtt^i^F  t!^^ 
foreheBa  of  a  young  dogiy  and]  foicedM^jkwiibll  mn^nilGl  each  of 
the  anterior  lobea  of  .Sie  bmikt   iaAmcdaslri^  afilel3i|Krd8' die 
anim^,  aftar  howlii^.  violently^  laj^idowil^aB  ifto  ileHjp.  «  Chi 
urging  it,  it  walked,/ or  je«ea(>nni,  iboa  cranidevablcljgpaeie^t'  it 
dia  not  know  how  to  avoid  ^bstades  plaebd' in  its  way,  atid<on 
encountering  them  groaned^ov  even  howled-  viokiill  j.'    S)e|9ri«ed 
of  the  knowledge  Ix  extetnal  dDJeoto^.it  nokmger  made  any 
movements  either  to  avoid  or  appvoach  thcM.   But  il  still  could 
perform  such,  motions  ns  am  oaUed  instinotiv&f  it  withdnsW  its 
feet  when  they  were  pindbedy  ahoofc  'itsdf'^vheti' water-' "Vras 
poured  on  it,  &c.     It  tunied  inoessanlly  intlle^  eage-as^if  ito^get 
out ;  became  impat^t  .of  the  restraint  ttfaik  impost  { it  enkiyed 
the  use  of  all  its  senses :  it  licked  toiidsmcHoJiat  J^ffereti^olbJ^^ 
around  it,  and  puttioff .  its  meikth<  by  aocideot  i»to  a  v^BaA  con** 
taining  water  it  draiiil  a  little.     I  then  liyffened  is  -  feiik  in  the 
same  vessel,  when,>  after  demurring  fer  sbme^daM,^'aMettipVed 
to  drink  the  liquid,  but  itwssiicceBESwyftolioldntisihetfdf  tl^tthe 
didh<»  otherwise,  sueh>was  lAstatisfidity,  it^twonUtnot'Have  ktiown 
where  to  find  the  food  it.  bad  tasted  tbs^0eviofiS'ilniteiit;>'  I  tff» 
terwards  placed  a  morsel  of  meat;  oa -its  iBOse:«  it  jiiliiiec£sfMy 
began  to  smell  it,  and  having  got  it  attempted  ^  to 'esft  it  J*   It 
slept  occasionally  for  a  short  time,  and  on  a^&Ittitting^'begati'its 
mournful  cries.     We  tried  to  ke^p  it'quiet  by  beiKing'  it,  but  It 
only  cried  more  loudly  :  it*  did  not  understand  thb-ldssbn*;'^  it 
was  incorrigible.— 4tfa,  It  continues,  to  complaint  wdlk^  but 
most  frequently  turns  round  about ;  is  impatient  if  oppdsed,-and 
cries  on  the  slightest  irritation  :  does  not  recognise  tne  objidcts 
which  it  sees^  and  eats  only  when  its  food  is  preseilted  tt>  it, 
because  it  is  then  apprized  of  the  circumstance  by  its  Sense  ^ 
amelL     It  smells  at  and  licks  the  surrounding' objett^ :  *f<t>m 
this  it  appears  evident  tliat  sensation  may  e'xist;  wfeni  isertain 
mental  acts,  such  as  the  kiKywledgeof  pWes,  p^rBons,'afnd  other 
external  objects,  and  edocability  are  completely  d^sltt)yed.^ — 
5tfa»  Its  fore-legs  are  half  paralysed ;  in  walking,  or  rather'  in 
dm^^gntself  along,  it  reMa  upon  theback  (f[  its  foot  b^nt  up- 
on the  leg.    No  change  has  taken  pkee  hi  respect  io  its  intel- 
lectual power :  as  its  irrepressible  ories  disturil)ed  the  ndghbour* 
hood,  I  was  obHged  to*  kill  it. — Exsminationof  tfie  brain :  Each 
of  the  openings  m  the  cranium  cerresponded  to  the  midcH^e  part 
of  Ae  lateral  convex  surface  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere.     From 
thence  the  instrument  had  penetrated  into  the  thickness  of  the 
anterior  lobes :  its  passage  was  marked'  by  a  track  of  cerebral 
aabstanoe,  reduced  to  the  consistence  of*  thick  milk,  resembling 
the  lees  of  wine :  this  alteration  was  more  evident  on  the  left 
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than  on  the  right  side.  The  rest  of  the  brain,  the  cerebeUiiin^ 
and  medulla  oblongata,  offered  no  appreciable  departure  from 
the  natural  struoture. 

«<.  These  two  la$t  experiments  confirm  the  resHks  obtained 
from  the  preceding.  They  prove,  in  fact,  that  in  dogs,  aa  in  the 
other  animals  subjected  to  experiment,  the  injury  of  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  cerebrum  has  been  followed  by  an  evident  dis- 
order of  the  intellectual  functions,  without  having  produced  the 
loss  of  the  extei'nal  senses.  The  experiments  which  have  been 
detailed  are  sufficient  to  shew  the  truth  of  what  we  have  ad- 
vanced, that  sensation  does  not  reside  in  the  same  place  as  the 
intellectnal  powers  properly  so  called,  and  that  these  two  orders 
of  phenomena  do  not  constitute,  as  M.  Flourens  contends,  one 
simple  phenomenon,  and  do  not  depend  upon  one  simple  faculty. 
I  have  likewise  cauterized,  diswganized,  and  removed  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  cerebral  lobes  of  various  animals,  without  these 
experiments  being  accompanied  by  any  loss  of  sensation.  We 
do  not  mean  from  this  to  deny  the  unity  of  the  intellectual  being 
considered  generally  :  we  have  solely  wished  to  prove  that  this 
being,  speaking  physiolo^cally,  is  composed  or  different  ele- 
ments, which  concur  in  forming  one  whole ;  in  the  same  way 
that  the  body  of  an  animal  is  one^  although  it  may  consist  of  a 
number  of  cfifferent  parts  or  organs.'" 

{To  be  continued,) 


ARTICLE  IX. 

CASES  OF  DEFICIENT  PEBCEPTION  OF  COLOUBS. 

It  is  generally  known  that  there  exist  individuals,  who,  though 
they  possess  acute  vision,  and  are  able  to  distinguish  with  per* 
feet  accuracy  the  form,  magnitude,  weight  and  number  of  booies, 
are  yet  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  incapable  of  discriminating 
between  certain  colours.  Such  instances  are  by  no  means  rare 
in  society ;  and  as  the  subject  is  curious,  and  has  for  the  last 
half  century  in  no  small  degree  puzzled  the  wits  of  philoso- 
phers,  we  shall  devote  a  few  pages  to  bringing  together,  with  aa 
much  brevity  as  possible,  the  details  of  aJl  cases  qf  this  nature 
of  which  we  have  oeen  able  to  collect  an  account.  They  possess 
little  novelty  to  the  phrenologist ;  but  are  of  some  value  as  il- 
lustrations of  the  pnnciples  of  our  science<»  and  as  additions  to 
the  evidence  on  whidi  those  principles  are  founded. 
The  earliest  case  which  we  have  been  able  to  discover  is  pub- 
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fisb^atii' th«  Philosophicft!  TtfuMlstions  fdr  IWt *.  It Js-cn- 
titled  *<  An  account  of  persons  who  could  not  dwtingviidi  cblouFSJ^ 
fOidis^^ntiyhed  in  k  letter  by  Ml*  Josej^h  Huddart  to  the  Rer. 
SrPimdc^:    The  letter  is  aa  foHowB:— 

"  Whei^  )t  had  the  pleasure  of  waiting  on  you  last  winter^  1 
had  hopes  before  now  of  giving  you  a  more  perfect  accqUBt  dT 
the*  peculiarity  of  vision  which  I  then  mentioned  to  you,  in  a 
person  ojf  my  acquaintance  in  the  north ;  however,  if  I  give  you 
the  best  i  am  abie^  I  persuade  myself  you  will  pardon  the  delay, 

**  You  will  recollect  I  told  you  that  this  person  lived  at 
Maryport  in  Cumberland,  near  which  place,  viz.  at  Allonby,  I 
myself  live,  and  having  known  him  about  ten  years,  have  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  conversing  with  him.  His  name  was 
Harri3,  by  trade  a  shoemaker.  I  had  often  heard  from  others^ 
that  he  could  discern  the  Jbrm  and  magnitude  of  all  objects  very 
distinctly,  but  could  not  distinguish  colours.  This  report  ha- 
ving excited  my  curiosity,  I  conversed  with  him  frequently  on 
tbe.sul^ect.  The  account  he  gave  was  this :  That  he  had  rea<* 
son  to  believe  other  persons  saw  something  in  objects!  which  Xi^ 
could  not  see ;  that  their  language  seemed  to  mark  qualities 
with  confidence  and  precision  which  he  could  only  guess  at  with 
hesitation,  and  frequently  with  error.  His  first  suspicion  of 
this  arose. when  he  was  aoout  four  years  old.  Having  by  acci- 
dent found  in  the  street  a  child''s  stocking,  he  carried  it  to  a 
oeighbourin^  house  to  inquire  for  the  owner :  he  observed  the 
people  called  it  a  red  stocking,  though  he  did  not  understand 
why  they  gave  it  that  denomination,  as  he  himself  thim^t  it 
completely  described,  by  being  called  a  stocking.  The  circum- 
stance, however,  remained  in  his  memory,  and,  together  with;' 
subseiquent  observations,  led  him  to  the  knowledge  of  his  de- 
fect. .  As' the  idea  of  colours  is  among  the  first  that  enters  the 
mind,  it  may  perhaps  seem  extraordinary  that  he  did  not  ob- 
serve his  want  of  it  still  earlier.  This,  however,  may  in  some 
measure  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  of  his  family 
being  Quakers,  among  whom  a  general  uniformity  of  colours,  is 
known  to  prevail. 

**  He  ob^rved  also,  that,  when  young,  other  children  could 
discern  cherries  on  a  tree  by  some  pretended  dlfierence  of  colour, 
though  he  could  distinguisn  them  from  the  leaves  only  by  their 
difference  of  size  and  shape.  He  observed  also,  that  by  means 
ci  this  difference  of  colour,  they  could  see  the  cherries  at  a 
greater  distance  than  he  could,  though  he  could  see  objects  at 
as  great  a  distance  as  they ;  that  is,  when  the  sight  was  not 

•  VoL  Ixvii  p.  260. 
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assisted  by  the  colour.  Large  objects  he  could  see  as  well- a^ 
aAer  persons ;  and  even  the  smaller  ones,  if  they  were  not  en- 
^dbped  bf  oilier  things,  as  in  the  case  of  cherries  among  the 
leaves. 

*^  I  believe  he  could  never  do  more  than  guess  the  name  of 
any  colour ;  yet  he  could  distinguish  white  from  black,  or  black 
from  any  light  or  bright  colour.  Dove  or  straw-colour  he  called 
white,  and  different  colours  he  frequently  called  by  the  same 
name :  yet  he  could  observe  a  difference  between  them  «when 

ETaced  together.  In  general,  colours  of  an  equal  degree  of 
rightness,  however  they  might  otherwise  differ,  he  frequent- 
ly confounded  together.  Yet  a  striped  ribbon  he  could  dis- 
tmguish  from  a  plain  one ;  but  he  could  not  tell  what  the 
colours  were  with  any  tolerable  exactness.  Dark  colours  in 
^neral  he  often  mistook  for  black,  but  never  imagined  white  to 
Be  a  dark  colour,  nor  a  dark  colour  to  be  a  white  colour. 

"  He  was  an  intelligent  man,  and  very  desirous  of  under- 
standing the  nature  of  light  and  colours,  for  which  end  he  had 
attended  a  course  of  lectures  on  natural  philosophy. 

*'  He  had  two  brothers  in  the  same  circumstances  as  to  sight, 
and  two  other  brothers  and  sisters,  who,  as  well  as  their  parents, 
had  nothing  of  this  defect. 

*^  I  asked  one  of  the  first  mentioned  brothers,  whether  he  had 
ever  seen  a  rainbow  ?  He  replied  he  had  often,  and  could  dis. 
tinguish  the  different  colours ;  meaning  only,  that  it  was  com- 
posed of  different  colours,  for  he  could  not  tell  what  they  were. 
^'  I  then  procured  and  shewed  him  a  piece  of  ribbon :  he 
immediately,  without  any  difficulty,  pronounced  it  a  striped  and 
not  a  plain  ribbon.  He  then  attempted  to  name  the  different 
stripes ;  the  several  stripes  of  white  he  uniformly  and  without 
hesitation  called  white ;  the  four  black  stripes  he  was  deceived 
in>  for  three  of  them  he  thought  brown,  though  they  were  ex- 
actly of  the  same  shade  with  the  other,  which  he  properly  called 
black.  He  spoke,  however,  with  diffidence  as  to  all  those 
stripes ;  and  it  must  be  owned,  the  black  was  not  very  distinct. 
The  light  green  he  called  yellow,  btit  he  was  not  very  positive : 
be^  said,  *  I  think  this  is  what  you  call  yellow.'  The  middle 
stripe,  which  had  a  slight  tinge  of  red,  he  called  a  sort  of  blue. 
But  he  was  most  deceived  by  die  orange  cdlour ;  of  this  he 
spoke  very  confidently,  saying,  *  This  is  the  colbur  of  grass, 
tnis  is  green.'  I  also  shewed  him  a  great  variety  of  ribbons, 
the  colour  of  which  he  sometimes  named  rightly,  and  sometimes 
as  differently  as  possible  from  the  true  colours. 
^  '^  I  asked  him  whether  he  imagined  it  possible  for  all  the  va- 
rious colours  he  saw  to  be  mere  difference  of  light  and  shad^ ; 
whether  he  thought  they  could  be  various  degrees  between 
white  and  black,  and  tmtt  all  colours  could  be  composed  of 
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these  two  mixtures  only  P    With  some  hesitation  he  replied^ 
<  No,  he  did  imagine  there  was  some  other  difference.'* 

'*  I  could  not  conveniently  procure  from  this  person  an  ac- 
count in  writing ;  but  I  have  given  his  own  words,  having  set 
Aem  down-m  writing  immediately.  Besides,  as  this  conversa- 
tion happened  only  the  10th  of  last  month,  it  is  still  fresh  in 
my  memory.  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  faithful  account  d 
this  matter,  and  not  to  render  it  more  wonderful  than  it  really  is. 

**  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  experiment  of  the  stnped 
ribbon  was  made  in  the  day-time,  and  in  a  good  light.  I  am, 
Sir,"  &c. 

The  publication  of  this  case  called  forth  another,  which  wiU 
be  found  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1778  *.  As  we 
formerly  published  it  at  length  in  the  third  volume  of  our  Jour- 
nal (paee  44.),  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  give  more  than  an  out- 
fioe  of  It.  The  individual  narrates  his  own  case  : — "  I  do  not 
know,"  says  he,  "  any  green  in  the  world :  a  pink  and  pale  blue 
«re  alike ;  I  do  not  know  one  from  the  other.  A  full  red 
and  a  fiill  green  the  same.  I  have  often  thought  them  a  good 
match  ;  but  yellows  (light,  dark,  and  middle),  and  all  de^e^ 
of  blue,  except  those  very  pale,  commonly  called  sky,  I  know 
perfectly  well,  and  can  discern  a  deficiency  in  any  of  these 
colours  to  a  particular  nicety ;  a  full  purple  and  deep  blu^ 
sometimes  baffle  me."  He  then  mentions  an  occasion  on  which 
a  <*  rich  clarettcoloured  dress"  appeared  ^*  as  much  a  black  to 
his  eyes  as  any  black  that  ever  was  dyed  ;"  and  adds,  *^  /  can 
see  effects  at  a  distance  when  I  am  on  travel  with  an  acquaint- 
aace,  and  can  disimgttish  the  size^  figure^  or  space  equal  to 
■wst,  and  I  believe  as  quick,  colour  excepted."  *^  My  eyes, 
thank  God,  are  very  good  at  discerning  men  and  things,"  The 
deliect  was  hereditary  in  his  family,— his  father,  sister,  two  ne- 
pheirs>  and  a  maternal  uncle^  having  a  similar  imperfectioQ  of 


T!\aB  case  seems  to  have  created  some  interest  at  the  time» 
to  have  gone  the  round  of  the  periodicals  ;  at  least  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Edinburgh  Weekly  Magazine  for  17th  Novera* 
bcr  1779,  vol.  xlvi.,  and  m  the  Westminster  Magazine  for  the 
same  year,  page  515. 

Ther^  is  a  remarkable  tiniformity  in  the  published  cases  pf 
diis  deacription ;  and  we  shall  therefore  give  a  brief  summary 
of  aH  those  of  which,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover, 
aoj  account  has  been  published. 

In  the  fourth  ai^ticle  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Phrenological 
Society,  Dr  flutter  relates  a  very  interesting  case  of  Mr  Robert 

•  VoL  Ixviii.  Part  2.  p.  612. 
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Tucker,  then  TJiiieteeir  yeitf«  ^of 'nge;  ^o'*httd;  baly  trwo  years 
before  that  time,  accidentally  discovered  that  he  Wa^  arable  to 
distinguish  several  of  the  primitive  colours  from  esHM  bther.  Be- 
ing employed  in  making  an  artificial  fiy  for  fi^ng,'he  intended 
to  have  constructed  the  body  of  the  fiy  irith  fiiik  of  an  orangt 
colour,  whereas  he  used  that  of  a  green.  When  the  error  ^as 
pointed  out  to  him  by  his  younger  brother,  he  could  not  believe 
It  till  it  was  confirmed  by  other  persons.  Threads  of  oranse 
and  green  silk  were  then  twisted  round  his  finger,  and  he  could 
not  perceive  any  difference  in  them,  but  thought  them  to  be  the 
same  cofoured  thread  twisted  several  times.  Many  of  the  pri- 
mitive colours  he  neither  knows  when  they  are  shewn,  nor  re- 
fi^eiiibers  after  they  have  been  pointed  out  to  him ;  and  he  con- 
founds certain  colours  with  each  other,  as  green  with  oran^, 
red  with  brown,  pink  with  blue,  black  with  bottle-green,  and  m- 
digo  and  violet  with  purple.  He  knows  only  the  y^ow  ooloiiir 
to  a  certainty.  A  bay,  a  chestnut,  and  a  brown  horse,  he  de- 
scribed to  be  of  the  same  colour,  and  he  knew  the  colours  of 
only  black  or  white  horses.  He  knew  not  the  bloO(|  on  a  spa- 
niers  neck  from  dirt,  until  he  was  told,  and  had  seen  the  wound 
in  the  dog''s  ear.  Mr  Tucker^s  vision  is  *^  exceedingly  acute. 
He  sees  the  forms  of  surrounding  objects,  like  other  people,  at 
noon-day,  in  the  twilight,  and  at  night ♦.** 

The  case  of  Mr  John  Dalton,  which  is  reported  byhiuMielf 
in  the  Memoirsi  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Soeiecy  of 
Manchester  "f-,  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  those  narrated, 
its  principal  features  are  the  following: 

^  Blue^  purple^  pmk^  and  crimscn^  says  Mr  DaltoiH  *'  aire, 
according  to  my  idea,  all  referrible  to  blue.  I  have  often  se- 
riously asked  a  person  whether  a  flower  was  blue  or  pink*,  but 
was  generally  considered  to  be  in  jest.  Notwithi^anding  this,  I 
was  never  convinced  of  a  peculiarity  in  my  vision,  tfll<I  acciden- 
tally observed  the  colour  of  the  Geranium  zonale  by  candle- 
light, in  the  autumn  of  1792.  The  flower  was  pmk,  but  it  ap- 
peared to  me  almost  an  exabt  dcy-blue  by  day :  Ui  oandleJiglit, 
however,  it  was  astonishingly  changed,  not  having  then  any 
blue  in  it,  but  being  what  I  called  m,  a  oolour  which  forms  a 
Btriking  contrast  to  blue.  Not  iben  doubting  but  that  the 
change  of  colbur  would  be  equal  to  all,  I  requested  some  >of  my 
friends  to  observe  the  pb^omenon;  when  I*  was  surprised  to 
find  they  all  agreed  that  the  colour  was  not  materiaUy  diferent 
from  what  it  was  by  daylight,  except  my  brother,^  who  vaw  it 
in  the  same  light  as  mysdf.  He  then,  with  the  assislaiice  of 
an  intelligent  mend,  entered  upon  a  pbilosophioai'inv^tigation 

See  Fhrenologicsl  Transactions,  page  209. 
I.  y.  1798,  part  L  page  28. 
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<if  the  peculinrities  of  JiU  virion,  and  the  result  is  fully  d^tii^Ied 
in  the  Memoirs. 

**  My  pbaervatioiiB,^  says  be,  '^  began  with  the  sdlsirspectrumf 
or  coloured  image  of  the  sun,  exhibited  in  a  dark  room,  by 
naana  of  a  glass  prism.  I  found,  that  persons  in  general  dis- 
tanguish  six  kinds  of  colour  in  the  solar  image ;  namely,  r^d^ 
arange^  j/dlowy  g^een,  l^lue^  axidpurpk,  Newton^  ind^d,  di- 
vides the  purple  into  indigo  and  viotet ;  but  the  di^erence  be- 
tween him  and  others  is  merely  nominal.  To  me  it  is  quite 
otherwise.  I  see  only  two^  or  at  most  three  distinctions.  These 
I  should  call  ydUno.  and  bl%i^^  or  yellow^  biue, .  and  purple.  My 
yelk>w  comprehends  the  red,  orange^  j/elknw^  ^nd  green  of  others ; 
and  mfy  blue  and  purple  coincide  with  then*s.  That  part  of  the 
ioiaffe  which  others  call  red,  appears  to  me  little  more  than  a 
sfaao^  or  defect  of  tight,  j&fter  that,  the  6Vange,  yeUow,  and 
green  seem  one  colour,  which  descends  pretty  uniformly  from 
an  intense  to  a  rare  yellow^  making  what  I  should  call  diff^ent 
shades  of  yellow.  The  difference  between  the  green,  part  and 
the  blue  part  is  very  striking  to  my  eye :  they  seem  to  be  strong- 
ly contrasted*  Th^t  between  the  blue  and  purple^  is  much  less 
so.  The  purple  appears  to  be  bkie,  much  darkened  bnd  con- 
densed.'" 

Mr  Dalton  then  proceeds  to  state  the  results  of  his  observa- 
tioofl  on  the  colours  of  natural  and  artifieial  bodies  in  sdn0ral, 
both  by  day-Ugbi  «nd  c^ndle-li^ht.  He  mostly  used'  nbhEinds 
for.  the  artifidai. colours.     The  ftdlowio^  are  extracts  :-r«      .  * 

^  All  crimsons  appear  to  me  to  consist  dnedy  of  dark  blile, 
but  ma»7  ofithbita  seem  to  have  a  tinge  \Of  strong  diE^rk^  brown. 
I  have  sefiu  Sotne  Eipedinsens  of  crimson^  claret^  and  mu4^  wbieh 
were  very  nearly  4*like.  Woollen  yarn,  dyed  crimson,  or  ,da»k 
bkia,  is  thesame  to  ofe.  Pir^  seems  to  be  composed  of  nine 
part-s  of  I  light  blue,  aad  one  of  red^  or  some  colour  which  has 
no.  other  effect  than  to  make  the  lieht  blue  appear  dull  and  faded 
a  little.  Pittk  and  ligbi  blue,  therefore,  compared  together, 
are  toilie>  distinguished  no  oth^wise  than  as  a  splendid  /oolour 
from  jotie  jhoi  has  lost  a  little  of  its  splendour.  Besides  the 
fkokMi  ikMCtoy  be^iioif  the  gardens,  the  following  British  Flpra  ap- 
pear, lb  me-b]«ie^  jianiely,  StcM^/t  Jrmeria^  Trf^imfi  prmfense, 
Ljfskme  Fios^emtdi^  L^thme  dmeuy  and.many  of  xh&Gerdnia.'^ 
**  Bvtumdlewljght,  red  and  scarlet  appetur  much  more  vivid  than 
by  ^y ;  'crimson  loses  ita^blge  and  becomes.  ye]lowi[sb--red.  Pink 
18  by  far  the  moat  changed ;  indeed  it  forms  ^m  excellent  con- 
trast tawhat  it  is  by  day.  No  blue  now  appears;  yellow  has 
taken  its  place.  Fink,  by  candle-light,  seems  to  be  three  parts 
of  yellow  and  one  red,  or  a  reddisn-yellow.  The  blue,  how- 
ever,  is  less  mixed  by  day  than  the  yellow  by  ni^ht.  Red,  and 
particularly  scarlet,  is  a  superb  colour  by  candleJight ;  but,  by 
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day,  fiome  reds  are  the  least  showy  imaginable.     I  ehould  caU 
them  dark  drabs.*" 

^^  I  do  not  find  that  I  di£Per  materially  from  other  persons  in 
regard  to  orange  and  yellow,  either  by  dfay  or  candle  light.^ 

'^  0(  green,  Dj  day-light,  I  take  my  standard  idea  from  grass. 
This  appears  to  me  very  little  different  from  red.  The  face  €3i 
a  laurel-leaf  {Prunus  huro-ceraau^s),  is  a  good  match  to  a^stick 
of  red  sealing-wax ;  and  the  back  of  the  leaf  answers  to  the 
lighter  red  of  the  wafers.** — **  Orange  and  green  have  much  af- 
finity also.  I  can  distinguish  the  vegetable  greens  one  from 
another,  as  well  as  most  people,  and  those  which  are  nearly 
alike,  or  very  unlike  to  others,  are  so  to  me.  A  decoction  oi 
Bohea  tea,  a  solution  of  liver  of  sulphur,  ale,  &c.  &c.,  which 
others  call  brown,  appear  to  me  green.  Green  woollen  cloth, 
such  as  is  used  to  cover  tables,  appears  to  me  a  dull,  dark, 
brownish-jred  colour.  A  mixture  of  two  parts  of  mud  and  one 
of  red  would  come  near  it.  It  resembles  a  red  soil  just  turned 
up  by  the  plough.  When  this  kind  of  cloth  loses  its  colour,  as 
other  people  say,  and  turns  yellow,  then  it  appears  to  me  a  plea- 
sant green*     Very  light  green  paper,  silk,  &c.  is  white  to  me.^ 

'^  I  apprehend  that  Uue  appears  very  nearly  the  same  to  me 
as  to  other  people,  both  by  day-light  and  candle-Hght.*"— "  Pur- 
ple seems  to  me  a  slight  modification  of  blue,  and  I  seldom  fail 
to  distinguish  them." 

^^  My  idea  of  broion  I  obtain  from  a  piece  of  white  paper 
heated  almost  to  ignition.  This  colour,  by  day-hght,  seems  to 
have  a  great  affinity  to  green,  as  may  be  imagined  from  what  I 
have  said  of  greens.  Browns  seem  to  me  very  diversified ;  some 
1  should  call  red  :  dark-brown  woollen  cloth  I  should  call 
black.'' 

Mr  Dalton's  brother  saw  colours  very  nearly  in  the  same 
light  as  himself.  He  mentions  also,  that  havine  made  known 
the  circumstances  to  his  acquaintances,  he  found  several  in  the 
same  predicament ;  and  that  out  of  twenty-five  of  his  pupils, 
to  whom  he  explained  the  subject,  two  were  found  to  agree 
with  him,  and,  on  a  similar  occasion,  one.  **•  Like  myself,^ 
says  he,  '^  they  could  see  no  material  difference  betwixt  pink 
and  light  blue  by  day,  but  a  striking  contrast  by  candle-light ; 
and,  on  a  fuller  mvestigation,  I  could  not  perceive  they  differed 
from  me  materially  in  other  colours.^ — "  I  think  I  have  be«i 
informed  of  nearly  twenty  persons  whose  vision  is  like  mine.''— 
^^  Our  vision,  except  as  to  colours,  is  as  clear  and  disUnct  as 
that  of  other  persons.  Only  two  or  three  are  (like  Mr  Dalton 
himself^  short-sighted.  It  is  remarkable  that  I  have  not  heard 
of  one  female  subject  to  this  peculiarity. 

^*  From  a  great  variety  of  observations  made  with  the  above> 
mentioned  persons,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  we  difibr  more 
from  one  another  than  persons  m  general  do.     We  certainly 
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asree  in  the  princifNd  facts  which  characteiisie  our  xriflioD«^  flte 
tnen  gives  a  detail  of  those  characteristic  fiicts,  wJhich,  hovever^ 
want  of  room  compels  us  to  omit 

Mr  Dalton  concludes  his  paper  by  attempting  to  .account  for 
bis  anomalous  vision.  He  conjectures*  that  one  of  the  hu- 
mours cf  his  eyes  must  have  been  ^^  a  transparent,  but  eokrw^ed 
medium,  so  constituted  as  to  absorb  red  and  ^reen  mys  princi^ 
pally,  and  to  transmit  blue  and  other  colours  more  perfectly.^ 
*^  I  suppose,^  says  he,  <*  it  must  be  the  vitreous  ihumour,  other- 
wise, I  apprehend,  it  might  be  discovered  by  inspection,  whfeh 
faasnot  been  done.^  We  must  refer  to  the  essay  itself  for  a 
farther  exposition  of  his  views.  "  ' 

The  case  of  Mr  James  Milne  of  Edinbui^  is  generally 
ftraown  to  phrenologists.  Like  the  other  individuals,  he  is  able 
tobero^ve^HTM  and  distances  with  perfect  fadlity^  and  somi^ 
Dfhifi  relations  also  have  a  difficulty  m  distinguishing  colours. 
Mr  Milne^  when  bound  apprentice  in  a  draper^s  shop,  .gave  a 
purchaser  a  bright  scarlet  ribbon  to  match  with  a  piece  of  green 
cofduroy.  He  also  mistook  a  gown  of  a  :mixed  brown  colour 
-fer  green.  He  knows  blues  and  yellows,  but  browns,  greens, 
and  reds  he  cannot  distinguish.  Blue  and  pink^when  about  the 
same  shade,  and  seen  in  day-light,  appear  to  him  the  colour  of 
the  sky,  which  he  calls  blue;  but,  seen  in  candle*light,  the  pink 
appears  as  a  dirty  bu£P,  and  the  blue  retains  the  appearance 
•which  it  had  in  day-light.  The  grass  appears  io  him  more  like 
an  oraoffe  than  any  other  coloured  object  with  which  he  is  ac- 
quainted. Indigo,  violet,  and  purple,  appear  only  different 
-diades  of  one  colour,  darker  or  lighter,  but  not  differing  in  their 
bases.  He  never  mistakes  black  and  white  objects :  he  distin- 
l^uishes  easily  between  a  black  and  blue,  and  is  able  even  to  tell 
whether  a  black  be  a  good  or  a  bad  one.  In  the  rainbow  he 
-perceives  only  the  yellow  and  the  blue  distinctly.  He  sees  that 
thtf  e  are  other  shades  or  tints,  but  what  they  are  he  cannot  dis- 
tinguish, and  is  quite  unable  to  name  them.  In  dav'light,  dim- 
'0on  appears  like  blue  or  purple,  but  in  candle-light  it  seems  a 
blight  red*.  • 

The  case  of  Mr  Sloane  is  also  well  known  +.  He  is  at  a  loss 
to  distinguish  betwixt  green  and  brown,  and  likewise  betwe^i 
•some  shades  of  red  and  blue.    His  sight  is  otherwise  perfect. 

In  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  (vol.  viL  part  S, 
p.  477),  an  account  is  given  by  Dr  W.  Nicholl  of  a  boy,  eleven 
years  cS  age,  who  was  subject  to  a  similar  imperfection.  *'  He 
does  not  call  any  colour  ;green.    Dark  bottle-green  he  calls 

*  See  Phrenolo^cal  Traosactions,  page  224,  and  Combers  System,  Sd  eiHt. 
page  402. 

-f-  Phrenological  Transactions,  p.  220. 
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brown,  confounding  it  with  certain  browns.  Light  ydlow  he 
calls  yellow ;  but  darker  yellows  and  light  browns  he  confounds 
with  red.  Dark  brown  he  confounds  with  black.  Pale  green 
he  calls  light  red ;  common  green  he  terms  red.  Light  red  and 
pinlc  he  calls  light  blue ;  red  he  calls  by  its  proper  name.  On 
looking  throu^  a  prism,  he  said  he  could  aiscover  no  colours 
but  red,  yellow,  and  purple.^ 

The  mother  of  this  boy  is  stated  to  be  free  from  this  imper- 
fection of  vision,  but  her  father  has  it*  This  gentleman  bad 
two  brothers  and  three  sisters.  One  of  the  brothers  had  this 
peculiarly,  but  the  other  brother  and  all  the  sisters  were  with- 
out it.  The  father  himself  was  in  the  navy,  and  several  years 
ago  he  purchased  a  blue  uniform  coat  and  waistcoat,  with  red 
breeches  to  match  the  blue.  The  brother  of  the  boy^s  grand- 
father, it  is  mentioned,  has  mistaken  a  cucumber  for  a  lobster, 
^d  a  ffreen  leek  for  a  stick  of  red  sealiD^-wax. 

In  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Medico-Chirurgiqal  Transactions, 
(part  S,  p.  359),  another  case  is  published,  of  a  gentleman  resid- 
ing near  Mauchline  in  Ayrshire,  who  had  great  difficulty  in  dis- 
criminating between  certain  colours.  *^  The  colour  I  am  most 
at  a  loss  with,^  says  he,  ^'  is  green ;  and  in  attempting  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  red,  it  is  nearly  guess-work.  Scarlet,  in  most 
cases,  I  can  distinguish ;  but  a  dark  bottl&.£reen  I  could  not, 
with  any  certidnty,  from  brown.  Light  yellow  I  know ;  dark 
yellow  I  might  confound  with  light  brown,  though  in  most  cases 
I  think  I  should  know  them  from  red.'"  This  gentleman  had 
a  brother  with  a  similar  defect,  and  mentions  that  his  sight  was 
otherwise  perfect. 

Mr  Dugald  Stewart  is  said  to  have  experienced  a  like  inabi- 
lity. He  first  perceived  his  defect  when  one  of  his  family  was 
calling  his  attention  to  the  beauty  of  the  fruit  of  the  Siberian 
crab,  which  he  could  not  distinguish  from  the  leaves  but  by  its 
size  and  form.  Mr  William  Sa>tt,  a  member  of  the  Phrenolo- 
gical Society,  has  a  similar  imperfection.  Pink  and  pale  blue 
appear  to  him  the  same,  and  he  cannot  distioguish  red  from 

green,  or  dark  blue  from  purple.     Blue  and  yellow  appear  to 
im  entire  dpposites,  as  much  so  as  black  and  white. 
Mr  Harvey  has  described  in  the  Edinburgh  Transactions  the 
case  of  a  tailor  how  alive  and  upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age,  whp 
could  distinguish  with  certainty  only  white,  yellow,  and  gtey. 
On  one  occasion  he  repaired  an  article  of  dress  with  crimsfm  in 

Elace  of  black  silk ;  and  on  another  occasion  he  patched  the  fdl- 
ow  of  a  blue  coat  with  a  piece  of  crimson  cloth.     He  regsa:tled 
'  idigD  and  Prussian  blue  as  black ;  he  considered  purple  as  a 
odification  of  blue ;  and  green  puzzled  him  extremely.     The 
rker  kinds  he  considered  to  be  brown,  and  the  lighter  kinds 
pale  orange.    He  experienced  no  difficulties  with  good  yd- 
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lows.  His  notions  of  oraiige  were  imperfect.  The  reddish 
oranges  he  termed  brown,  and  the  lighter  kinds  yellow.  He 
considered  carmine,  lake,  and  crimson  to  be  blue.  The  solar 
spectrum  he  regarded  as  consisting  only  of  yellow  and'  light 
blue.     None  of  the  family  of  this  person  had  tne  same  defeet. 

We  have  read  also  of  a  gentleman  in  the  prane  of  life  who 
perceived  only  blue  and  yellow  in  the  spectrum  of  four  colours 
in  which  there  were  red,  green,  blue,  and  violet.  Whenever 
the  colours  of  the  spectrum  were  absorbed  by  a  reddish  glass, 
except  red  and  dark  green,  he  saw  only  one  colour,  viz.  yellow 
or  orange,  but  could  not  distinguish  which  of  these  two  colours 
it  was. 

Dr  Spurzheim  has  observed  similar  instances.  <<  I  know,^ 
says  he,  *<  a  family,  all  the  individuals  of  which  distinguish  on- 
ly black  and  white ;  Dr  Unzer  of  Altona  could  not  perceive 
green  and  blue ;  and  at  Vienna  I  saw  a  boy  who  was  obliged 
to  give  up  his  trade  as  a  tailor,  because  he  could  not  distinguish 
di&rent  colours.  I  have  observed  similar  instances  at  Pans,  at 
Dublin,  and  at  Edinburgh*. 

Finally,  At  a  meeting  of  the  London  Phrenological  Society, 
in  the  beginning  of  18^6,  a  gentleman  was  presented,  unable  to 
distin^ish  between  several  difiPerent  colours.  A  variety  of  dif- 
ferently coloured  pieces  of  silk  were  shewn  him,  but  his  mistakes 
were  ludicrous  and  incorrigible  -f-. 

The  cause  of  these  phenomena  has  considerably  perplexed 
the  philosophers  of  the  old  school.  The  Royal  Society  did  not 
even  attempt  to  give  a  theory  of  the  two  cases  which  were  read 
before  it  in  1777  and  1778.  Dalton,  as  already  mentioned, 
accounted  for  his  peculiarities  by  supposing  the  vitreous  hu- 
mour of  his  eyes  to  oe  of  a  blue  tint,  and  thus  fitted  ^*  to  absorb 
red  and  green  rays  principally,  and  to  transmit  blue  and  other 
colours  more  perfectly.""  This  theory,  however,  is  unsupported 
by  the  Baconian  requisite  oSJbcts.  It  is  not  proved  that  the 
vitreous  humour  had  really  such  a  tint;  and  even  if  it  had,  the 
phenomena  would  by  no  means  be  accounted  for.  If  we  look 
through  a  green  or  blue  glass,  we  are  still  able  to  see  every  pri- 
mitive colour  on  bodies  with  a  shade  of  ^reen  or  blue  over  them. 
A  pair  of  blue  spectacles,  certainly,  will  not  cause  us  to  see  red, 
orange,  yellow,  and  green,  as  the  same  colour^  or  the  face  of  a 
laurd  leaf  to  appear  of  the  hue  of  red  sealing-wax* 

Dr  Thomas  Young  rejects  Dalton^s  theory,  and  thinks  it 
^  much  more  simple  to  suppose  the  absence  of  paralysis  of  those 
fibres  of  the  retina,  which  are  calculated  to  perceive  red.***  There 
is  DO  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  fibres  in  the  retina,  and 

*  Phrenology,  p.  276.  f  Phrenological  Journal,  ilL  265. 
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iher^bre  Dr  Young^  exphmatioii  ouust'  fell  to  the  gronnd. 
Otbere  think  at  nfobiible  tost  the  loss  of  nd  light  in  certain  eyes 
taaj  be  asctibecl  to  die  retina  haring  a  blue  tinL  This  also 
is  a.  gratuitous  ifajpothesis,  and  has  not  been  proved  by  disseo- 
tioD.  The  only  .other  aoooant  of  the  matter  that  we  are  awase 
•of  'is,  that,  as  .the  ears  of  certain  persons  have  been  shewn  by 
Dr  Wollaston  to  be  insensibie  to  sounds  at  one  extremity  of  thie 
scale  of  musical  notes,  so  is  the  retina  *^  insensibk  tp  the  colours 
nt  one  end  of  the  spectrum.^  This  theory,  however,  is,  like  the 
others,. repugnant  to  sound  logic,  and  afirords  no  satisfactory  es- 
.planation  of  the  varied  phenomena  detailed  in  the  foregoing 
cases. 

In  accounting  for  diis  curious  peculiarity,  phrenologists  have 
taken  facts  for  their  basis.  Their  observations  tend  to  prove 
that  individuals  whose  power  of  distinguishing  colours  is  imper- 
iSuA,  have  a  deficiency  of  that  part  of  the  brain  immediately  over 
the  rmiddle  of  the  orbits,  the  function  cf  which  has  been  as- 
seitaiBed  to  be  the  perception  of  the  existence  and  relations  of 
colours.  Dr  Butter  states,  that  **  in  comparing  Mr  Robert 
Tucker^s  cranium  wifh  casts,  and  with  plates  in  Dr  Spurzham''s 
book,  he  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  flatness  of  his  os  frontis, 
•at  the  place  in  the  orintary  ridge  where  the  organ  of  Colouring 
is  said  to  be  situated ;  and  this  flatness^  it  is  known,  indicates  a 
small  development  of  the  organ  *.^  The  Phrenological  .Society 
possesses  casts  of  the  heads  of  Mr  Milne  and  Mr  Scott,  which 
'nave  a  decided  depression  in  the  same  situadon.  In  Mr 
-Sloane^s  forehead,  ot  which  also  the  Society  has  a  cast,  the  de- 
ficiency is  not  so  great  as  in  those  of  the  otner  two  gentlemen  ; 
but  the  organ  is  greatly  less  developed  than  in  the  masks  of  in- 
dividuals distinguished  for  knowledge  of  the  harmcxiies  of  co- 
lours. With  regard  to  the  gentleman  at  the  London  Fhrendo- 
gicsal  Society,  it  is  mentioned  that  *^  his  eyes  appeared  perfect, 
— -*nay  his  sight  was  singularly  acute ;  and  he  was  neither  long 
nor  short-sighted ;  but  over  the  orbit,  in  the  spot  marked  by 
Gall  as  the  seat  of  the  organ  of  Colour,  a  depression  was  evident 
to  the  whole  assembly  f  .^ 
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NOTICE  OF  LAUEENCE  MACDONALB,  Esq.  Sculptor. 

Ala  Macdokald^s  father  was  a  small  farmer  on  the  estate  of 
Mr  Oliphant  of  Cask,  in  Perthshire.  From  his  earliest  recd- 
lectkm  ne  ^-^-^^  —at  delight  in  drawing  and  cutting  .figures. 

'*  Ffaxeno^  f  Phrenologlcsl  Journal,  ilL  SSS. 
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At  an  taiiriy  age  he  was  bound  apprentice  .to  a  builder  in  nendi^ 
and  served  the  u«ual  number  of  years  with  asaduity  and  faitb- 
fuhiess.  He  attended  school  at  his  leisure  hours,  and  reoavvd 
inslrucUon  in  the  elements  of  mathematics  and  architectural 
drawing.  He  was  animated  by  a  powerful  love  of  statuary,  and, 
a  short  time  after  the  expiry  of  his  apprmticeship,  on  his  re- 
turn home,  he  cut,  in  freestone,  a  full  length  statue  of  his  lit^ 
tk  brother.  The  fi^re  was  naked.  He  was  unskilled  in  the 
art  of  giving  equipoise  to  a  figure  in  a  curved-  attitude,  and 
chiselled  his  brother  resting  perpendicularly  on  both  legs,  the 
arms  descending  perpendicularly  from  the  shoulder  to  the  eL 
bow^oint,  and  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  elbow,  the  tip  at 
the  nngers  reaching  the  level  of  the  shoulders.  He  discovered, 
subsequently,  that  this  is  the  attitude  of  the  earliest  iEgyptim 
8t|itttes. 

This  figure,. and  some  other  specimens  which  he  had  cut  with 
the  chisel,  fell  under  the  notice  of  Mr  Gillespie  Gisaham,  archi* 
tect,  who  at  once  recognised  their  superiority,  and  warmly  be> 
friended  the  artist.  .  He  gave  him  instant  employment  in  cutting 
OTnamental  figures  for  some  great  works,  the  erection  of  which 
he  was  then  superintending;  and  strongly  recommended  him  to 
the  attention  of  Mrs  Oliphant,  whose  husband  by  this  time  was 
dead.  That  lady  handsomely  invited  Mr  Macdonald  to  ao- 
company  her  to  Kome,  whither  she  was  then  going,  and  offered 
to  defray  his  expenses  and  support  him  while  there.  He  was  pns*. 
v«nted  by  accidental  occurrences  from  travelling  along  with  ner, 
but  quicKly  followed  her  to  Rome.  He  commenced  his  studies 
as  a  sculptor  with  the  greatest  ardour,  and  pursued  them'  widi 
so  much  assiduity  and  success,  that,  at  the  end  of  one  year,  his 
talents  drew  forth  their  own  reward ;  his  professional  emplo]^ 
ment  yielded  him  sufficient  funds  for  his  support ;  and  he  released 
Mrs  Oliphant  from  all  further  burden  of  his  education.  He 
continued  his  studies  for  two  years  longer,  and  was  at  length 
reluetantly  cmnpelled,  by  a  severe  attack  4if  fever,  to  return  to 
his  native  air  for  the  restoration  of  his  health. 

During  his  stay  in  Rome  he  executed  several  works  in  marble, 
which  were  subsequently  exhibited  in  this  country ;  in  particu- 
lar, the  statues  of  the  Girl  despatching  the  Carrier  Pigeon,  of 
the  Boy  and  Bird,  and  of  the  Slinging  Boy.  These  works  em- 
body the  grand  elements  of  Mr  Macdonald^s  genius,  grace, 
beauty,  and  expression  ;  and  early  marked  him  as  an  artist  c^ 
supenor  talents  in  the  judgment  of  individuals  capable  of  appre- 
ciating his  merits. 

While  travelling  in  the  Alps,  after  ^at  exhaustion  irom 
fatigue,  he  had  a  vision  of  loveliness,  punty^  and  beauty,  which 
haunfi  his  imagination  to  the  present  hour.  He  saw  berore  him, 
or  thought  he  saw,  a  female  figure,  bearing  all  the-Iineaments  of  a 
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moita]  fonii,yet  withal,  of  such  exquisitely  graceful  propordons — 
with  features  so  full  of  lovdiness,  and  a  countenance  so  resplend- 
ent with  beauty,  benignity,  and  intelligenoe,  that  chisel  never 
fashioned,  and  pencil  never  drew,  a  form  so  pure,  so  ethereal, 
^et  so  completely  human.  He  gazed  in  rapture,  and  every 
ine  sank  deep  into  his  memory.  She  vanished :  she  was  an  il- 
lusion, the  result  of  over-exdted  aetioii.  in  his  then  anfeebled 
brain ;  but  she  was  the  personification  of  bis  studies  in  his  hours 
of  vigorous  exertion.  She  was  a  being  of  imagination,  com- 
posed of  all  the  elements  of  lovdiness  and  beauty  which  bis  keen 
mtellect  had  gathered  from  the  great  masters  of  Italian  art,  and 
which  his  own  ardent  and  ferlMe  gemua  had  supplied  by  its  ori- 
^nal  inspirations,  eombiaed  into  one  harmonious  form,  by  the 
correct  judgment  which  prefldes  over  all  tiis  works.  She  van- 
ished from  before  his  eyes,  but  she  left  her  outline  indelifoly 
traced  in  his  memory ;  he  is  accustomed  to  narrate  the  story 
of  this  vision  to  his  friends  with  some  portion  of  the  in^ired 
enthusiasm  with  whkii  he  beheld  it ;'!— it  has  been  named  Mr 
Macdonald^s  Vision  of  the  Spirit  of  Beauty. 

Phrenologists  are  acquainted  with  so  many  examples  of  spec- 
tral  illusions  of  this  description,  connected  with  over-excitement 
of  the  organs  of  the  Knowing  Faculties  and  Wonder,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell  on  any  explanation  of  the  subject. 

In  the  l)eginning  of  the  year  1827,  Mr  Macdonald  returned 
to  Edinburgh,  and  i^ain  Mr  Gillespe^  Gxabam  proved-  to  him 
an  attached  and  efficient  friefid :  he  introduced  him  to  Sir  Evan 
Mac^rregor,  afterwards  to  the  Duke  of  AthoU,  Lord  Gwydir, 
and  other  influential  individuals,  whose  orders  for  busts,  while 
they  miuntaised  bis  independence,  gave  him  encouragement  to 
dedicate  his  talents  to  the  production  of  the  great  works  which 
he  subsequently  achieved. 

The  phrenologist  will  now  be  anxious  to  learn  what  oombi- 
nailHm'of^fabultieathte  fliftediBdividuaiiposs^^  TfaeiPhrtno- 
logicalSbciety  baa  -die  jraoourof  mihing  him  n»one  of  its  most 
omIoub  and  intelligent  •memfatrs.  He /became  aa^aainted  with 
the  Aememts  of  the  wienoe  in  Ital^,  throi^  the  tnstfuetion  of 
DriSeott^  and  op^his  tiet«rn'to£diilborffb<oomnienced  seriously 
to  study  it  >Heaiti^tedi«a  a  membivvl  tMe  Sodetymk  1^  day 
of  Febvoaryi<1897^  a^  Bhhough  hd  has  not  eomoiUDieated  e&- 
saysyhe^has  applied'' itsi]lrittoipl^ inhis )aiil ;  ho hAs- maintained 
its  truth  and>  utility  tin  every  eiide  tojwhidi.his  influence  ex- 
tended; he  modelled  an  admirable  bust  of  Dr  Spurzheim,  and 
E resented  it  to  the  Society ;  he  has  left  us  a  cast  of  his  own 
ead,  and  expressed  inr  warm  tenns  his  gcatitude  to  Phrenology 
ud  its  advocates  for  a  OMVt  interesting  and  valuable  addition 
to  his  philosophical  and  practical  principes.  The  devdlopment 
is  as  mlowa  :-«*- 
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tfJBA8UREM:9NTS. 

From  oodphal  epitue  to  Ittdiyidtiftlify, 

CcttcentxatiTSiiew  t«j  Compujaoii)  ^ « 

Ear  to  occwita)  <^u^  ; .         •  ^       . 

Fimmeaa;        '.           •  .       ' 

De8truGtiv«neM  to  BeMrtictivaMM^  »      •      «           j 

Secretiveneas  to  Secretlveneei^  •           •           • 

Cautiousness  to  Cautiousness,  .            • 

•  Idodity  to  Ideality,    ,           •  •            •           . 
Consttucthr^^sft  to  OnfllnieilfisiwsiB^ 

I.   ■    . 

QSKXaAIt  APPSABAKOB. 

8lse  of  anterior  kbe^  ^"'VS^  |iartieiikarly  in  the  upper  regbn. 
Portien  of  bmin.alK)?^-  pmtioMSBfissy  mg^ 

.1  ,  Ca^salityi  lazge. 

Tempenment,  nervous  and  bilious. 

-   0BOAN8* 


•  'S     '• ..' 
Inches. 

•      71 

n 
*i . 

6 

1* 
*l 

*l 


1.  Amstlvenefls,  large. 

%  PhiloprogenitiveneflBi  rather 

lai^ 
Sb  Concentrativeness,  fuH 
4.  Adhesiveness,  full, 
&  Coufaftttvenesi^  fiill. 
&  Bestructiveiiessy  luge, 
7.  Secretivieness,  very  kvrge.  ■ 
&  Ac^iUsitiveness,  ML 
91  COBstttictfyetioss,  reiftsr-laiyt^ 
14k  Sel£«0teen^  laxgfB. 

11.  JLove  of  Approbation,  veij  large. 

12.  Cautiousness,  fUH 

13b  Benevdcnce,  very  large. 
1^  y  enentioB^  vesy  laigew 
1&  Firmnes8»laxge. 
16.  Consdentiousness,  laige. 
17-  Hope,  rather  lazge. 


18.  Wonder,  hxge^ 

19.  Ideality,  fulL 

20.  Wit,  fiilL 

21.  Imitation,  very  large. 

22.  Individuality,  fti^Atfr  fafy«. 

23.  Form,  Aify& 

24.  Size^  full 

25.  Weight,  rather  larro* 

26.  Colourmg,  modds^.  ' 

27.  liOcaUty,  rather  large.* 
2fl.  Number,  rather  laxg^ 

29.  Order,  moderate. 

30.  Eventuality,  fufl. 
81.  Time,  laiwe. 

32.  Tune,  ra&er  fuli 

33.  Language,  fulL 

34.  Comparison,  very  large* 

35.  Causality,  very  large. 


The  first  elemeat  in  the  genius  of  Mr  Macdonald  is  his  ner- 
Toua  and  bilious teinp^araent,  combining coDstitulionftlactivitjr 
with  Btpength.  The  next  is  the  large  anterior  lobe,  giving  him 
at  onoe  d^h  and  oomprehensiTeness  of  intellect ;  we  find  the 
dements  of  .his  professiooal  talents  ia  his  huge  Construfidve- 
neffiy  Sedettreness,  Individui^ty»  Form,  Comparison,  Cansdi^ 
Imita^oB,  and  Wonder,  The  relation  of  tUs  comfainaliM  to 
the  fine  arts  has  been,  so  fully  discussed  in  Mr  Bcptti^  Jdniiinble 
Essay  on  the  genius  aqd  character  of  Baph^el,  that  it  is  ifline> 
oessary  here  to  enter  into  a  repetition  ol  the  detaila 

The  oGVonal  region  of  the  brain  b  very  large  in  Mr  Mac- 
donald, ^ving  him  that  lofty  moral  enthusiasm'  by  wluch  he  » 
distin^ished.     Those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  iotim^ 
aoqaaintanoeship  with  him^  have  been  delighted  with  the  warn* 
yet  habitual  serenity  of  his  feelings  and  affections :  ihefe 
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nmplicity  and  singleiiiincledness  about  him,  combined  with  a 
gaiety  and  cheerfulness  of  disposition,  which  render  him  a  de- 
Dghtiul  companion  to  all  ages  and'  both  sexds.  His  fine  intel- 
lect has  been  successfully  cultivated  since  he  took  up  hiis  resi- 
dence in  Edinburgh  ;  and  while  his  native  bent  is  towards  poetry 
and  art,  he  has  not  neglected  the  great  elements  of  moral  and 
intellectual  philosophy.  -He  is  capable  of  tracing  character  to  its 
first  principles,  and  of  expounding  ^ith  perspicuity  and  sound- 
ness the  enects  of  diiFereht  combinations  of  its  original  elements 
as  they  appear  in  individual  beings^  He  possesses  the  fire  and 
inspiration  of  the  poet,  and  several  of  his  occasional  productions 
have  been  published,  which  indicate  the  dose  alliance  between 
poetry  and  art..  He  has  on  various  occa^ond  displayed^  hhcr  no 
mean  eloquence  in  speech.'  Those  who  read  his  bte  address* in 
returning  thanks  for  the  honour  conferred  on  him  by  his  friends 
at  a  public  dinner,  will  concur  with  me  in  saying,  that  Mr 
Macdonald  was  not  surpassed  in  doquence  by  any  of  the  distin- 
guished guests  at  that  festive  board ;  and  when  I  mention  the 
names  of  Professor  Wilson  and  Mr  Solicitor-General  Cockbum, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  bestow  a  higher  encomium  on  the  talents 
of  our  friend. 

I  introduce  these  remarks  chiefly  to  shew  how  omnipotent 
Nature  is  in  vindicating  her  own  greatness..  In  the  cast  of 
Mr  Macdonald,  we  perceive  a  beautiful  and  equal  develop- 
ment of  almost  all  the  cvgans  of  the  mind ;  the  propensities  are 
ample,  without  being  too  large ;  the  sentiments  are  splendidly 
developed,  but  in  great  equality ;  and  the  intellectual  organs 
are  also  decidedly  large,  the  reflecting  region  predominating ; 
while  an  admirable  temperament  gives  li^  ana  energy  to  the 
whole.  Such  a  combination  could  not  remain  in  obscurity; 
and,  accordingly,  it  has  speedily  risen  to  its  native  region  of 
usefulness  and  fame,  and  we  may  regard  its  career  as  stnl  only 
JB  ita  conmencemenr,  if  lite  and  health  continue  to  be  vouch- 
safed to  the  possesfldr.  The  very  large  organs  of  Imitation  and 
fieoretiveaess  appear  to 'me  to  have  given  this  fime  combination 
Ae  iMnt  towards  an. 

In  Mr  Madlonald,  the  organ  of  Wonder  is  greatly  larger 
dHOi  Ideality.  Tbift  faculty,  regulated  by  correct  sentiment, 
'«nd  diroetedf  by  a  philo80f>hical  understanding,  appears  to  in- 
qaire  biin  with  the  love  of  the  admirable  and  sublitee.  '  He  sees 
in  nstiHre  a  spirit  of  beauty  and  harmony  on  which  he  dwells 
with  raptured,  and  which  he  strives  to  imitate  and  embody  in 
his  woncs.  Woman  appears  to  him  the  loveliest  of  created 
bein^  and  be'deKghts  to  contemplate  her,  such  as  he  saw  her 
in  bis  vision— «n  essence  of  purity,  tenderness,,  simplicity,  and 
Infection ;  and  to  invest  these  qualities  in  appropriate  forms. 
Beade  a  beautiful,  aecomptished,  and  virtuous  woman^  he  be- 
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GOBies  ecstatic,  his  eounteDance  expieoes  iibbouDded  d<li^|ht, 
and  hours  elapse  as  if  liiey  were  minutes  on  the  swiftest  wihgi 
Yet  never  was  soul  fveer  from  all  grossness  than  that  of  Aur 
Macdonald.  It  is  a  fundamental  maxim  with  all  aitists^*— and 
one  which  he  delights  to  prove  not  only  by  reason  but  by  fact^ 
-—that  the  human  body,  in  its  entire  composition,  is  the  temple 
of  the  soul ;  and  that  there  are  forms  even  in  a  leg  or  arm  indi*- 
cadve  of  mental  elegance,  purity,  intelligence,  in  short,  of  all 
the  nobler  qualities  of  the  mind ;  which  the  trained  artist  or  en^- 
lightened  connoisseur  recognises  as  readily  as  he  does,  the  same 
qualities,  when  seen  beaniing  in  the  eye,  or  playing  on  the  fea- 
turesu  I  was  scepdcal  regavding  this  element  of  the  creed  of  art- 
ists,  until  I  received  ocular  demonstration  of  the  fact.  Mr  Ma& 
donald  placed  in  juxtaposition  limbs  of  two  ancient  statues,  one 
belonging  to  a  female  character,  and  expressive  of  purity^.  d». 
licacy,  refinement,  and  grace ;  and  the  other,  forming  a  portion 
of  a  female  statue,  expressive  of  vduptuousness  and  sensual 
qualities.  The  difierence  was  unspeakably  great ;  and  it  was 
iwpoBafcle  to  look  upon  the  one  without  having  Ideality,  Form, 
W^mder,  reflecting  mtellect,  and  the  moral  feelings,  excited  to 
admiration— ^while  the  other  at  once  suggested  ideas  of  mere 
animal  grossness.  Mr  Macdonald  realized  this  beautiful  theory 
in  his  own  works.  His  Supplicating  Virgin  is  a  personification 
of  grace,  loveliness  and  beauty,  so  perfectly  pure,  and,  in  form, 
altitude,  and  expression,  so  utterly  removed  from  every  approaidi 
to  indelicacy,  or  any  inferior  sentiment,  that  Virtue  hersidf  magr 
own  her  for  a  sister.  The  same  praise  may  justly  be  bestowed 
on  bis  male  figures,.  Ajax,  the  fallen  Trojan,  and  Adnllca. 
They  express  ue  bold  energy  of  die  manly  soul ;.  the  limbs,  in 
fimn  ana  acdon,  correspond  to  die  ancient  warriors^  fierce  and 
powerful  mind,  but  the  expresobn  is  endrely  mental;  the  most 
vduptuous  imaginadon^  if  it  read  these  figures  aright,  wiU:  fed 
refinement  stealmg  upon  its  grossness,  instead  of  finesb  fuel  be- 
ing  added  to  increase  its  flame.  This  is  the  triumph  of  vAA 
lect  and  sentiment,  over  the  propenmties  ;  and  strikingly  it- 
lustrates  the  positive  moral  benefits  that  would  attend  die  in- 
tioducdon  oi  works  of  statuary  into  schools,  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  the  ;^ouo^  of  both*  sexes,  brfore  pasriott  sikatl  have 
contaminated  thm  minds^  familiar  with  the  numan  figure,  as 
cxpresthre  of  the  qualities  of  the  soul,  and  of  teaclnng  tfaeni 
to  perodre  in  it  the  wisdom  and  inteUigenoe  of  the  Greater^.  ii^ 
■lead  of  asMxaadng  with  its  forms  only  the  grossest  concepdons, 
and  re^ardbg  it  as  the  most  indelicate  of  creoEted  objects.--^ 
There  is  a  close  connexion  between  just  proportion  and  per* 
fieet  symmetry  in  the  human  figure,  and  bodily  health  and  men-' 
tal  vigour.  A  small  thorax  and  large  abdomen,  in  a  male  figure 
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are  abominations  in  the  eyes  of  the  sculptor;  and  to  the  en^ 
lightened  physiologist  these  proportions  reveal  great  feebleness 
in  the  sanguiferous  system,  with  consequent  liability  to  pulmo- 
nary disease,  accompanied  with  a  constitutional  tendency  Ho  in- 
dulgence in  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  A  small  head  and  large 
thorax  express  to  the  sculptor  the  character  of  the  gladiator; 
to  the  physiologist  they  indicate  a  feeble  mind,  with  a  powerful 
tendency  to  muscular  action.  Were  the  two  sexes  taught  to 
trace  the  influence  of  physical  forms  and  proportion  on  the  con- 
stitution  of  the  individual  in  whom  they  appear,  in  reference  to 
health,  dispositions^  usefulness  and  enjoyment,  and  the  effects  of 
the  transmission  of  them  as  qualities  to  offspring,  statuary  would 
not  only  enlarge  the  knowledge  and  refine  the  taste  of  society, 
but  would  contribute  in  an  essential  degree  to  the  physical  im- 
provement of  the  race :-— No  phrenologist  requires  to  be  told 
that  this  is  synonymous  with  increasing  the  perfection  and  en- 
joyment of  the  entire  human  being  whik  an  inhabitant  of  earth. 

It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  an  excellent  member  of  the  Phre- 
nological Society^  whom  it  has  lately  lost,  Mr  William  Ritchie^ 
to  say  that  he  was  an  eaily  friend  and  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  Mr  Macdonald.  He  fearlessly  proclaimed  his  merits  in  the 
Scotsman,  and  anticipated  his  rising  fame  ere  yet  the  public  had 
pronounced  an  opinion  on  his  powers.  He  loved  Mr  Macdonald 
as  a  brother,  ana  paid  homage  to  his  gifted  talents.  It  is  me- 
lancholy to  know  that  the  day  on  which  Mr  Macdonald^s  most 
gratifying  triumph  was  celebrated,  the  5th  of  February,  when 
the  highest  minus  of  the  metropolis  of  his  native  country  were 
assembled  at  the  festive  board,  to  crown  his  departure  from 
Scotland  with  honour,  and  to  send  him  forth  to  England  with 
their  most  ardent  wishes  for  his  success,  Mr  Ritchie,  whose 
heart  would  have  leaped  with  joy  at  the  scene,  lay,  all  uncon- 
scious of  the  joy  of  his  friend,  a  lifeless  corpse. 

I  conclude  with  a  few  observations,  chiefly  sdected  from  other 
inlbfications,  oh 

MR  MACDONALD's  WORKS. 

The  first  great  work  in  which  Mr  Macdonald  showed  to  the 
world  the  vastness  of  his  powers,  was  the  colossal  group  of  Ajax 
bearing  the  rescuM  body  of  Fatroclus,  while  in  the  act  of  in* 
flicting  a  death-blow  upon  his  only  remaining  Trojan  adversary. 
This  group  is  by  many  esteemed  to  be  one  of  the  proudest  in- 
stances of  rivalry  which,  modem  Europe  can  pitch  against  an- 
detit  Greece.  The  impress  of  genius  is  on  all  its  parts ;  thfe 
spirit  of  inspiration  speaks  from  it  in  a  language  of  power  which 
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it  Sterns  impossible  not  to  feel  and  comprehend.  The  cold  ma* 
terial  of  which  the  works  are  composed,  is  entirely  lost  sight  of, 
and  we  see  nothing  but  real  and  stupendous  beings  before  us.  In 
the  figure  of  Ajax,  the  artist  has  combined  the  massive  strength 
of  Hercules,  the  dignity  of  Minerva,  and  the  mobile  lightness, 
the  elasticity,  and  the  harmony  in  proportion  of  the  Apollo.  Mr 
Macdonald  s  veneration  for  the  ancients  is  almost  idolatrous, 
but  he  has  never  slavishly  imitated  them.  In  every  part  of  his 
works  he  has  drawn  original  ideas  from  nature.  Nothing  in 
this  group  is  unmeaning ;  the  action  is  consentaneous ;  every  part 
is  full  of  life. 

The  countenance  of  Ajax  is  full  of  conscious  power,  blended 
with  a  shade  of  tender  melancholy.  His  gigantic  efforts  in 
.the  fight  have  given  intense  action  to  his  mUscles.  Nor  is  his 
fallen  adversary  unworthy  of  so  mighty  an  antagonist  The 
figure  of  the  Troian  is  beautifully  modelled  and  full  of  life  i 
and,  from  the  vaned  and  strong  action  of  the  muscles,  proceed- 
ing from  the  effort  to  recover  himself  from  bis  recumbent  posi-* 
tion,  conjoined  with  the  mental  feeling  that  exertion  is  all  but 
hopeless,  it  has,  in  effect,  much  of  the  richness,  with  more  than 
the  power,  of  a  painting.  The  figure  of  the  collapsed  and.Iife* 
less  Dody  of  Patroclus  has  been  beautifully  and  aiiectingty  con- 
trasted with  the  vast  muscular  action  of  the  giant,  fearlessly 
Jiewing  his  way  back  to  the  Grecian  ships. 

But,  fine  as  this  specimen  of  the  heroic  in  art,  and  of  Mr 
MacdonaId'*8  power,  is,  the  best  judges  have  declared  it  to  be 
surpassed  by  his  Thetis  arming  Achilles  for  battle.  The  hero 
is  armed  with  a  sliield  and  two  spears.  He  gazes  stedfastly  into 
the  distance,  as  if  his  eyes  beheld  the  waving  crest  of  Hector  ; 
and  he  is  impatient  to  hurry  off  to  the  field,  while  his  goddess 
mother  seeks  to  detain  him  a  little  longer  with  her.  His  figure, 
the  conception  and  execution  of  which  are  eqtially  admirable, 
may  be  considered  as  a  type  of  the  variety  of  the  human  figure, 
which  combines  the  highest  vigour  with  the  most  perfect, grace 
and  symmetry ;  and  in  that  of  his  mother  (which,  if  seen  by 
iiselfj  would  perhaps  be  pronounced  too  heavy),  we  perceive  at 
once  that  the  massive  character  which  the  artist  has  given  to  her 
is  perfectly  consistent  and  appropriate,  and  that  a  more  slender 
and  delicate  figure  would  have  been  out  of  harmony  as  a  part  of 
the  gft>np. 

'  All  these  figures  are  of  the  heroic  size ;  but,  instinct  as  thej 
are  with  beauty  and  power,  the  figure  of  the  Female  Suppliant, 
which  was  finished  only  a  few  months  ago,  is  accounted  by  many 
to  be  the  most  exquisite  of  all  Mr  Macdonald'^s  works.  It  is  oi 
the  natural  size;  and  in  attitude,  expression,  and  the  minutes^ 
parts  CRf  its  form,  is  filled  with  grace,  and  truth,  and  purity, 
•brealbing  the  very  spirit  of  female  loveliness,  such  as  it  is  l)odied 
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foiih*  in  poets'' dteflioM/. Of  thi»ifigi]tfe»J^^  been  remnrked, 
thet  if*!^tiiad  UetB  ditiiUvfqre4jfifmir'tIi9iiuiiirf'of  mdIo  uieieBt 
teti]{de^'Tblin]M8 ndoddjlfiiy e'jUtfeni  and  rival 

vMWceS' jwonld  kB.VBiVcaifMei^i'hh  iiBifome»km.''.^  .In^  that 
iiriBge^'^'  said  •our  iHo^ient  ProSbBtorof  MorialJNiibsipby^on  a 
motet  occ&^on^^^itMni^'ekqQiflittAjrlvurtheiiurta^ 
inaocedt&BiMJblDvdines^iantii  tintht  andipUty  ^vwrnd*  tlw  mas  ! 
Wlnt^aravstiicssibf^ai^ctthtesshsapjbl^  ioifiMiring 

p08tbiie'iV'ffiofinpcuiaied';fcjbgithii}y.'9'^K^ 

mnd  Jai]tstrbtiilitfdl«s;if  t«dtbiM(m^TOti^  Ito-ilifiBhrine  r 

ij'lin>ijVfit«MaadonaUi\l  steln^^^rflthe  Qirij J]|eqiBQi^iBgi  l^  <i}ar- 
t)pBl  lij^aon;  ifofi'the-iBbif 'ABdifiird;  aUiioBfthci  SiiqgiB^  Soy, 
heanty^i^A  v|pncev':Md'i  JavellnefQ^ifiiuBa  'fUftUjivHlDideKghtfud 
huti^J  In'theBevi'a8'iii'lu9ri^[(dMb  wofkat  javwi^tlnicpiMrityVsim-. 
|lliGitrfi^;  and'ttdhevenafeto  nutinvy  wlhidi  .ab  koppiiyidistiDinQish 
di],^»&ountitpittroi-i;ij'.  iy:*ir^)i\-yi  oiii  tjWv.  \iUiii  ^ipAr,  uvrrju^  • 

donak)  botdd^'w«bdkfftv/'thd:higbcs(i}iwUriiK6fa^^  nflis 
fa&sts  Wrt^-ampr^crfiftethjfcharfi^i^iBnd/fi^^      'Ibthis 
fiekVhB.plqvnGiogik&bkuolRlal^rrhffiii'i^ 
Ina  ihii4ucinJbocfy*thtifiindflm^ta>x;)i^^ 
tfapadselitied  ak  digkomtA'tij^Km^  analyse  intoUecti 

imd  n)41  dhy>tnini}evitieiaodonlibr)t]^  greed 

fidelifyito  jHaoiCibfiflgtdt  the  ieafcng;t(ingiiaiPU|jbkiuaiy  preeenred. 
HiBjlfiBtfctfart'iras  a  mM^oftSis  Werlbr)'6c«iet)r:exeoi]ted-«t  Ab- 
IxAafonl  m« Jamui)*y  I8S1.  rn^  /j.   -u  'kio^/j  1091  n.nfG.'C. 

ji   yi'^vit  1.         I  1  'j)ii<i  S'jr;    j  i)  )i<i.><|(j-  l,ni/l    J-iii-r"' 

lilt  Ml  (1  'Jil    '     "}■■>>  jr(  *'f  iiiy^H  h'n^^'i-jfMl^  srtl  t ? 

J. !.>■!''  ^Mi»  It.'  ■••■'J  1(1  jjj/iistr  -J  ti/d  /j:.-.  J'.s'j  'If'  ..^  r     .' 

Ii m;»  <j-. ?' .     V''''("i«"i'\'"'- „     .    '   ■''  •'•i'tU  »i^ii''  '  i''»;  ■ 
^^|(i.fi;ifJMQed.tq  qffi^  the  foWpvingj  c^i^f  sligfat.t^ndeocy.  to 

th,9.  perception  of,f|>f^tr44l  illusjpns,  ^  il(;app^i^.coDfiniiatoiy  of 

views  already  sugg^ed  }ff  php^fff^ffgffiiKi^  regard  to  the  cauaea 

of  such  imaginaiy  appear^n^^e^     .,' .  ..,.  ..: .,.  1  ^,  ., 

Some  moQtl^ofl^RV&uqninqir.I  sp^ni  ip.trav^lif^p,V^yariou8 

iparts  of  Brit^iPyi  up^rgoipg*iiDU(^  pc^  ei^tend- 

Jng  to  a  considerapl^  a^lj;rfe  pf,  fatigue,  imcl  .accompanied  by  its 

U9ual  concoD^itanty  a  di^^^^natioQ  to.  oientf^  exertion.    During 

this  period  J  read  Uttie,  which  is  contrary  to  my  general  habits^ 

and,  excepting  the  very  slight  degree  necessary  for  observing 

scenery  and  c^lecting  plants,  I  used  almost  no  intellectual. ex- 

enkm.    On  returning  to  Edinburgh  at  the  commenoenieot  df 

the  past  winter,  such  corporeal  exercise  was  diaoontinuedi 
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•jol  boars  dtSy  hE^,4ta^ei(tD\^tBt^Meli'iSMH&mit'mA^e 
xeamodet  of  *dwfidBji(.loiYan')eJ8aiDioatidii  and'  ftniiigelheiit  of 
various  pkhiti^<m8C0titt/'imdnolUeFit)A)|^ 

•koted,  but  JODCHexmiificd^  doYirig^tibeeaB^rcbcxof  diimioKR  r.)SV3Mle 
engagad  >«■  ^  tfce  iattir  'teoupaiiMi^  it  mMfuM  banrsb'  iffifff^iatijr  'to 
cscamSoe  ifainxittfHitheftoBifio^^  difciait 

4ibJ9o^r]iinipoi  ?0hii|M)iBr!ifa      (inui}k^ft9/<v^mre>Ar)i]0Dof 

jntbautmdMeiitMdikTkemsfjlla^  onlelfiectimftn^i- 

•out  !O0i^9tead  ^rBiirfbc>€miid9fle^lfxV^wiftgR«lfa»^  kasAe 

fifercBpu^BiijBgafisf^bLki'ii^  eridtetioraDte  StfAiaiioefA>fi%Q3eiiljiig 
th^  ^^^i£  minaDnMA  9hDHtl4)a£tefrdAi&&dilidiBepi)H%iS  began 
torf^^btoWiiitUtth'b  eaWngsWi^eoferUrtitu^GceBMv^ndByi^tiiBiiah 
lieat  aint  plMafno^'Byva;  ^leUlbar  disiiigfreeibletfeQsaiittifdr  ti{;htneto 
awi/paaii>b^qHi  the  rkydbrowB^j^ti  fiadi)iai»<ei^teni)B8  gofdenUjtjr 
to  prevent  sleep,  Until  after  the  repeated  appHcflaintlilifriaEddtiubjr 
JiMbflMiu»tin^ifeitebdiddttffint^ 

tito  dSoMoifiMfi  tUn^ithi^^btfeq^mciicii  dtsn^mf  Idistatt^ 
aardie  ai^(dUh^^>lan^sdppaata^flk^ 

minntta/tnOnrrthbettflOvcasicfefl^  ifclalaiQitiddhja^iaplipaidddisflf 
4bdbp//fcere&/iftfioi»)slns|9e(idfa^ac*^  «ild 

sbiipriessifcfaina  (tf^s^cbao^xBopres^ibibAajihlBcialloiiBd^ 
vefiiriijUariib'faoyfjtUiigrKTtoitiarrmnenifaB^  facn^ 

TbesB  werfcnMjiinQisrYtiianflfleGBdr  Aomlfrf'eRliliaitatncll^SJMd 
tfeyftar#ffiioMnn|jdlg9»es^^  ifiB>lohasra  oi^oxlhttiital'd^^ 
afio*.^  minute  or  two  of  steady  in9pe^66ff<  yiSdSBslbiialiippRtais 
cf  a  more  distinct  kind  appeared ;  and  once  I  had  a  lively  re^ 
preMfifanOTi  oi  ^vnc  wbiic^oiicq  nguie  iv  uc  btcij  lu  incx/iorania 
of  Hdyrood  'Gbap^l^  but  it  bad  ceased  to  be  visible  before  it 
occurred  to  me  where  ^-ftaii^Ui^^Si^ft^re)  or  even  that  it  was 
not  entirely  oMff^,^^^^  knew  these 

a{^)earances  fd  be  deluiSive,  out  a  minute  or  two  of  time  seemed 
to  suffice  {bh*AleJ^MrddPi««^i^iSntt>  «»Meaiftg^d^ 
ideas  with  sufficient  eleamess  to  remind  me  that  tbejbi;i)t«^^  be 
so.  Until  I  knew  thetti  to  be  illusionsf  the  unprenion  was  rather 
disameaUe;  untl  iMfff^a  &Mmmi  rmh^W^miMicin. 
Tbe  knowledge 'dfifa^ifid^aliMlfiH^'WSii^iffi^ 
by  tbeif  4tom3»Mci  a)slitfp^iiMi|ti^>tir^c^iA'd»HH6^  £R'aJrs^ 
rurtafais,  moon^beams,  pr  other  imMyt''^  A^'mi^  m'^9&A 
not  «6  )inm»fiikft^''%hd't^«»^  ^mm^6Tic$^(iPfiim'\A'imk  to 
the  ^^fh^4k'tSS^'Utiiliet'^^tM*mm  ^iitltf|ft>hi^bf  feasot). 
I  believe  that,  flt'th^lhothM  of  wi^kitig,  (b^'^iiy'fa  s^i^tion 
as  If  I  had  k^MldfvWl^tt  bfb^'on  tb^  forehe^,  btft  bf  this  I  ^as 
never  suffieietftlV  'tolleciftM  )fd  "be  t(dH€  certitth.  THds^  nocturnal 
startkigs  froiA  mep^  Hhd-  illusite  in:ipe^hce^,  lasted  about  ten 
dir^S;  after  wbieh,  having  finished  the  examination  and  arrange^ 
BMil  ctf  my  botanical  and  natural-historical  preparations^  and 

h2 
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oommencii^  to  Attend  the  College  lectures,  a  more  varied  ex- 
citement orthe  intellectual  powers,  and  somewhat  less  sedentary 
.habits^  supervened^  and  the  restless. sleep  and  illusions  graduaUy 
celteed,  and  were  soon  almost  forg^Kten ;  but  the  cessation  was 
.so  ^adual  that  I  should  be  quite  unable  to  say  when  it  was 
completed. 

About  two  months  afterwords,  having  received  a  parcel  ^ 
botanical  specimens  containing  many  plants  which  I  was  parti- 
cularly anxious  to  see,  I  devoted  the  evjening  of  their  arrival, 
.until  a  late  hour,  in  examining  and  comparing  them  with  others 
previously  in  my  possession,  as  well  as  with. published  descrip- 
tions. On  retiring  to  bed  I  was  restlpss  and  unable  to  sleep 
without  having  recourse  to  the  cold-bath  to  my  fore-head  ;  and 
after  at  length  falling  into  sleep,  I  again,  and  should  fancy  al- 
most instantly,  started  awake,  and  saw  the  dark  and  deformed 
images  perched  on  chairs  round  the-  room*  However,  they  were 
soon  resolved « into  articles  of  dress  and  other  objects.  Stnoe 
this  period  I  have  had  nonreturn  of  these  nootumal  appearanee& 
Faruyperhaps  from  being  occupied  with  the  same  kind  of  study 
very  little  during  ithe  winter,  partly  also  in  consequence  o€ 
adopting  morniiiff  as  the  period  for  the  little  attention  that  has 
been  given  to  it,  but  chiefly,  perhtqps,  from  not  having  had  any 
strong  interest  excited  by  the  presentation  of  a  number  of  new 
and  particularly  desired  objects  at  once.  i       > 

Tne  utility  of  tioticing  this  case  appears  to  me  to  rest  chiefly 
on  the  circumstance,  that  in  most  other  similar  instances  no 
obvious  and  direct*  external  cause  has  been  pointed  out  to.  ac- 
count for  the  organiC'excitement-;  but  although,  in  my  first  af- 
fection, I  had  merelv  traced  it,  in  a  general  manner,  to  a  change 
from  the  exercise  of  travelling  to  sedentary- 6tudy,  and  the  sub- 
sequent cessation  of  it  to  a  gradual  constitutional  adaptation  to 
the  new  or  renewed  habit ;  yet  the  second  appearance  of  the 
figures  being  attended  with  a  similar  local  pain,  restlessness,  and 
starting  from  sleep,  supervening  upon  causes  precisely  analo- 

f^us  to  those  preceding  the  former,  and  that  too  so  immediately, 
am  now  inclined  to  uelieve  that  such  appearances  depended 
almost  solely  on  a  mere  local  excitement  of  the  perceptive  powers, 
and  not  on  this  as  the  concomitant  of  a  general  afiection  of  the 
constitution.  When  local  pain  has  been  felt  in  other  instances, 
^t  appears  generally  to  have  been  traced  along  the  superciliary 
ridee :  with  me  it  was  confined  to  the  site  of  Individuality,  ex« 
tending  downwards  rather  than  laterally. 

I  should  be  inclined  to  account  for  tne  effects  induced  in  this 
manner,  viz.  that,  in  both  cases,  a  number  of  new  and  greatly 
interesting  objects  being  presented  for  attention  to  an  Individ 
duality  and  Form  md  of  large  dimensions,  they  were  ovec  sti- 
mulated by  the  mere  midtiplicity  of  objects  of  int^*est,  and  tbat^ 
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probably,  had  an  equal  number  of  hours  been  devoted  to  a  few 
of  tbeniy  or  tD^an  atfmd  itimber  of  ^othcr  oMcots  ^e±sMog\ktmit£ 
interest,  tlie same resudisin^^bt  notiliaiwtfbiUowed^  1^^ i&snch 
cases^'  at  other  pericub,  smukfconseqMtooas*  have  not  resulted. 

'i    o   If'*--'  '.'f-'    "'      "•'   '  "••        '  '   '■     ■■ '      «:•:<•'•-     !     '    >'H^  0»'l/\i^*  •■-- 
fl|fl%• 

re   "»■.       I   t]'tifl'H  >l'.-'*|   Vf'.;!?*   '•'.•*  \'.Jr.>  '*    -■'■.'•i.'">;r;  ■     ..jifi,. 

l"   '.    I[l  »/l.l    'W:'  lf;,'t;i-.  i-i;;-     .■•;.      ; .  - 1         .      ft    ,j.»,-;<    '^J 

AMMttelK  A'iWAWOF  EfiUCATION  AND   INSTRtTCnCW, 
'aKB  jlcTlMkil!.  O^  LfcrJEAAEt'  ti^kflTUfrONS."  conducted 

]MuMBiiovB'as«v^fthee?ils  of  ignorance;  mariifoldas  ar^tfae 
pvoiafs  at  th^  cxiiiteitee;  ub wearied  as-  have  been  the  efforts 
made  (D-advaiBCB  and  enlighten  everyolasl  of  society  jandi  great 
ah  hBB'Uniq|<whtionably  bdentfaeprogressmadein  later  yfttrsy'^4««t4s 
nevertheless.  Adeplovabie  Iruth,  that  at  this  nKuneoit  much  of  the 
misery^*  and'  oaany  6t-i  he!  'calamities'  iwfaich-  affltot  the  human  •  fk- 
miiy,  are  the  direct -ofispraj^'of  the  absurd  and  confused  no- 
tions- entertained  in.  legttrd- to 'otnn' physical^  morali  and  intel- 
lectual constitution,  and  txf  the  eatsre^hbienee  of  every  thing  like 
establislied  general  prinefplesycilhei^'toi  direct  >invei^gation,  or 
to  guide  the  apf^Uoationjel  thelimited  knowledge  we  alreadj^pos* 
sess.  On  every  j|ide  wfehdar-of  the  benefits  atel  necessity  of 
edueation^iaad.df  neir  proj^ct^for^fiscilitaung its diffWion^and 
increasing  its  u8Bfttkiefl»;"l{pt' how 'rarely  ido  we  see  even  a  single 
remark  calling^  Mattencioii'ta  the  fuindaneutal- properties  anfd 
wants*  of  the.  being;  we  seek  ta-impirove^  or  to  >the  unalterable  re* 
lations  of  fitnesst  ok'  unfitness  subsisting' betweeo- these- and  the 
modes  of  tratniog;tprOpo8edfonour  adoption,  although  it  must 
be  appatvottojevery- one  dsatvtheir  success  or  failure  must  be 
in  exact,  ptoportioir  td , the  d^cee  in  nHiioh'  the  one  condition  is 
in  harmony  with  the  other.      •      ■     < 

In  the  rearing  of  horses,. dogs,  and-  sheep,  nay,  even  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  vegetables  which  they  devour,  we  see  every 
where  the  most  persevering  efforts  made  to  discover  the  primary 
cjualities:  which  distinguish  each  race  and  specie^  and  the  most 
liberal  premiums  offered  to  those  who  shall  throw  any  light  up« 
on  the  effects  of  particular  kinds  of  food,  soil  or  climate,  in  do. 
Teloping  or  improving  these  qualities,  and  we  consider  those  only 
as  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  them  who  have  made 
them  their  study  and  occupation ;  and  yet,  in  the  cultivation  of 
man,  the  highest  of  all  created  b^ngs,  mstead  of  following  the 
same  course,  and  adapting  our  means  to  his  nature  and  consti- 


9ad  e^l]{  |^ii$»  bifli^  Und^  ito  oftfe  oL.teaalMr^  whose  ppomides 
l#oid(ViMui(Hibtvi^iU6H^'i^^  soon  adviHie^ 

ficati0il$  t0k|  often  consist  m  their  having  proved  unfit  for  every 
othBTipfpte^on^.cori'hatin^ib^)  p^cm^iy  misfortune  to  the 
Beoetnty^i»uiliinjt|()flff^^^8ttlM^  the 

pre&ssidnioV^Uieaeh^  ^hskk'ted^ffUPiA  iiktBj^^  the  vocation; 
and  l(tiikI&«^!llhii|ikniiby^i(eRaAiiai^'|^^  for 

tbe'suoeodtabdki^iki^  duty: 

iTUi>j£Qnd^>iidfi>f 'thti'iiaiaii^lt^ni^^  which  charac- 

teTn:e)iiUb  dn  Jiii&i«bt^a(l  ^«tat^  ^  ^irnie<  saVAge^^^hinj^s  it  necessary 
to'hiift'J0cnVsilcoen<ttOd<4ki1(4altlli6>U^^  that  he 

be  { ttareftilly  <  itmh^d^-  U^  "ttvdtn  'ffAli  <M)»  Jnf aiiey  upWrds ;  the 
pbf«icu|ii::^.coh»deiiA  eidnifl^^eh^te'4hat  JhB  ^hbuld  make  him. 
sail  aoqiiaifitedwidi  ^lieftiMiM^'  bod^iti4ts^he^«hy  and  diseased 
$tBiliisi4JlaAi»ithVL^  before  be  be* 

g^^^^mimmk  ,hi9^^i^e!6^6^^^  th^  eng|ineer,  the 

abl^vv>^  8aitoi^l«Ui(§VeA:  (^  mecfaa- 

nilMs}i(iAiti€dd  jiilu^aleiUial- >ti^)ai[L  tli^te 'insCllucted  in  the  rudi- 
mfS&A >of> fAm?  't»iikl!A!Vi\^  hifB^ tbdli^'daUed  m Aq^ carry  them 
iDio»q0nicti^«^)fAHldit^'Uy  loAiiaMs^tfae^hofilgb^i^aker,  the  shep- 
befd^iiih^gMn^W  ^  ih^fitt^ti^iu^j  wd^td  speedily  find  them* 
aei^  ilimedi<aild/i«a^v^&^/ wdri^'eh^  i&  ^ei^et*  upon  their 
dutie(P'm#i|iVi4itiv9^  ]N^i^i0<isly  dsadd^'tbtoilistdv^s  bcqiMunted 
witib^i^bWpttfs^iBf 'ih^Vtg^^  I'Afld  yet,  when  the 

bmf  itl)rWt»«ft^)ii'^<^ite>  k^^^  the  most  conw 

}>lio«M  ^^if'^llllLm  'l^<^«^y'^d  ini^miii^e'of  his  functi€»i8» 
pl«Hoi0«'>kCN^lM^-^)|^^pi^^iiti  con* 

templ<!t^^imd*lte'teaphei^>#(iP')r^]lt6^t»  ills'  profession  to  save 
biniMf  Jrnh^  MNihgj>l^  i«>iifiSided  ki;;^  he  who 

i|dM>fii^f^)te#)pl^'V'/lll(^f^'fi^  by  long 

'TidOllgt^fk^^^^^  tencbers  are  in* 

itnWisdY^eV.i^  the  mt^^ttain^^bti^^^e  pinciples  of  teach« 
ing^  'm''(ka»eypc^''w6ni[^r  mhh&i^^  prevalent  ou 

ik^fiikmii  6Fiwib«eikkVi&'^  4'be'^^^^  daily  i&. 

wmfigmmi^l^'pfe^  -teMiff^bbundHkitly  to  the  existence  of  a 
atrottg«ewi«^<^th)^  Heoeseiiy  c^'^catidti,  ai|d  of  tlie  imperfect 
lieiM of  tfajeinethode  geo^Valiy  in  u»e ;  oite  mode  after  another  is 
PRommendedt>5ada(ptw^  pUftised^  Beglecled  a^  forgotten,  to  be 
aueoeedw)  by  attotner  equftlty  praised  and  equally  temporary  in 
the  pmod  cif  its  eKtstetiee;  aAd  the  mos^  apposite  opniood  meet 
BS  ai  eveFy  tufti^  not  onhr  as  to  the  best  tnode  of  communicating 
Itetmctixxi,  but  aa  to  the  subject*  whieh  oii^;ht  to  be  taught ; 
Md  soaroriy  aby  two  teachers  advocate  the  same  prfnoiples^  or 
tikt  At  aame  view  of  the  relative  importalnce  of  diffBrenl 
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braoches  of  kngwladge:;.  wd  bonceithe^evila  of  imp«i|ieci  sjifslBnM 

k  raked  m  die,mi|»&QfjmBltadwbi4h>MilM(a|D<tt(te^ 

ybich  is  extr^^idy^iiiflui^ttiMiJiil  ti^sgdmg'lkkjiim^  of  iminaii 

To  ob,viat«  tHfuev))slM:}gitog.  fi)eiB:thHm»€iiu0QB,,ai>d»^tacpipinata 
the  diffu$kMk^/^ptMpd(Mefi»jm>JtteJ«^l9e^^ 
the  p^qple  9k  Irf^g^Mw  liiiA  f^wtaj'^bidit  iMtf^^otUaftiintoecsaiaU 
ence  tbe.QMartt^9iiJ(9iifQ^>(S&(]{td(K^to^  (he 

Society  for  ti;i^J^lm9¥»iiM  ^U^MM 
whose  title  $|t4.o4fbM)i4li^ib^W?iQtirtj^ 
is  th#  GOB^iiiu%Ufrt»(^e)f^rjQ»ril9i'ipreyiQuiJyi,e^ 
but  i^mo4^\leiM\{Apt'^&B94tf(iKt:^iii^^ 
able  and  AiU^}l)g^i£W^t«tA  wfa^'^To&te  to  stefiiiiihci^bfiBteDiXio^ 
nd  and  jbt^l^ll^tDAl  ^AufifttmMi^l^pte,  tk^iOolgbgiifuriiBtck 

politif^..  bqdjf-V .  j%be9^d^i!i#Msiii9fiD#rk«,4r^ 


one'«,ow.nJu4gn)?i)>jilVSi(lptViQlinf4^ 

foll^rwa,  ihj^^i^^r^i^.bejMi^HMiAu^  ^Ortn^jyad  ibsjmp^of 

duty  b^  ppr,y^vl^ib(y|i$b«^  pf^»)^9IIS&jli  |«l|s(i[|HMQJ^'UibMy 

be  called  jQ  to  i^i^TM^ml^^e^kiS^mi^  a^br^odlllil^^ 
as  a  pratecti^p  ^iiur  «^ghM^f)(fgAiQ^((b<^k)f$4l(l$D[^i^ 
But^  oo  th^  q^^.Jbi^«fSillii4|sop( Mi^n^bMife^G^^ 
iseose  be  d^^^yi^lSfi!^smAii\k0^lmmg)ti^t%^  ^iHmlt^  b&oa- 
tion),  fireedoin  mBi^i^^lfi  ^'»\m^M9[^nif:i^^^i  /boofciMrjtbim 
neilber  force  wr  fh#i»k%?«ift(feeireqrtvedi^(|Qj5j4'e^jthl9iiBti^«q  j« 
the  path  of  ^iftif^.^,  }j^Jag(itI#J%l¥ii)«n|t^<«)»  Mft  heaift  te>!i?iU 
be  a  law  n^q  Jbw^elfie   ,Tbf^Al9^cteij(9»nn^istll(^,lftal  see^ 
ang  the  most  corrupt  piihciples  of  action  unblusbingly  avp^itedi 
and  a  contenipi,  of^^^nfifaifjpi^dipWiof^omp^yy^^ 
voted  selfishue^;  <)f.  J>jiS^4^t,u|ffpi[§l§lttjAn  JiOPWlty»»(lbfly)«9IMlOt 

but  fear  for  tl^iMm\s\9iPf  i^h^^iff'^'^  9^^ 

Boupce  tbata,^yggjl«rm^i:l^>iti«iDtiwi^:  IgB^Baooe^ 

irreliffioii,  a«id,oarrup^oil|^hi^<de9nt|q^  ^c^uiiit^t^n^i^ 
al^  who.  venerate  thelawjSrof  G^d^y  and^dcsirfe  tbQ.ha|ipineWicf 
the  rac^.  Thf^y  ^^for  tOi  tl^.^outhJAnimciMii:  Statei^  both  aa 
pimfs  and  '}ll^tTat^^mi\ 49:  MiKiM^stiqi^ly  tb^,.^i)ant.  of  in- 
telligence  and<i](iorfJ4tj^,:i^hi<^;  )ui9  .oolOvertedbotbeir.iHminaUy 
fiee  goyerimients  ip^oj^  many  nuUtary  despptisiqa.  It,  was  the 
same  want  afnong  tb^. body  of  the  French  people  that  caused 
the  deploryJl>le  failure  ^f  th^iir  &^st  revolution,  and  tbe  terrible 
catalcgue  of  crimes  apd  miseries  which  ^csame  in  its  tcaia;  and 
which  has  hitherto  rendered  abortive  the  various  attempts  which 
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have  been  made  to  bring  into  operation  constitutional  govern- 
ments in  several  of  the  states  of  Europe.  Unless  a  people  to 
whom  the  election  of  legislators  and  the  management  of  affaars 
are  confided,  possess  iotelligence  and  principle  requisite  to  di- 
rect them  in  discerning  the. best  measures  and  selecting  the  bese 
men,  they  must  of  necessity  either  be  guided  by  their  own  pre- 
judices and  selfish  passions,  or  be  exposed  to  be  carried  blindly 
along  by  t^he  counsels  of  a  sage,  or  the  seductions  of  a  dema- 
gogue, as  chance  may  happen  to  direct ;  and  in  such  hands  the 
wisest  and  best  constitution  may  nnk  into  a  dead  letter,  or  be- 
^me  the  instrument  of  oppression  and  corruption. 

In  Britain  there  are  powerful  arguments  for  devoting  the 
most  earnest  attention  to  the  advancement  of  education  and  to 
the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge.  By  education,  however,  is 
meant  the  proper  trainii)g  of  man^s  physical,  moral,  and  intellect 
tual  nature,  and  the  oommunicalion  of  such  knowledge  as  shall 
best  fit  him  for  the  station  he  is  destined  to  fill  in  society,  and 
not  merely  the  arts  of  reading,  writing,  and  calculating,  which, 
although  only  the  means,  are  too  generally  regarded  as  the  aim 
of  all  education.  Even  in  our  own  enlightened  country,  the 
distinction  between  the  two  is  often  lost  sight  of,  and  thus  many 
a  youth,  thought  to  be  highly  educated,  enters  upon  the  busi^ 
ness  of  life  without  even  a  notion  of  the  principles  and  relations 
by  which  his  practical  conduct  ought  to  be  guided,  and  he  dis- 
covers, to  his  mortification,  that,  for  all  useful  purposes,  his 
education  is  only  about  to  commence.  The  extent,  indeed,  to 
which  confusion  prevails  on  this  subject  is  almost  incredible. 

In  former  articles  we  have  laboured  to  shew  that  the  laws^of 
exercise  form  the  grand  principles  on  which  all  education  ought 
to  be  conducted,  and  that,  to  insure  success,  we  have  only  to 
apply  them  with  proper  discriminatioq  to  the  particular.  func« 
tions  which  w;e  wish  to  improve.  Thus,  if  we  wish  to  increase 
mu^ular  strength,,  and  procure  greater  readiness  of  muscular 
BCiiQp^  ^ we  must  exercise  the  muscles  regularly  in  executing  the 
various  combinations  into  which  they  are  calculated  to  enter. 
If  we  wish  to  improve  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  we  must  duly 
regulate  its  supply  of  food,  so  as  neither  to  opfnress  it  with  to» 
much,  nor  weaken  it  by  too  little.  If  we  wish  to  give  strength 
to  the  voice  apd  vigour  to  the  chest,  we  must  exercise  both  ret- 
gularly  and  systematically  in  proportion  to  their  original  consti- 
tution. If  we  are  desirous  of  cultivating  the  senses  of  taste  or 
of  hearing,  we  must  exercise  the  respective  organs  on  their  own 
special  objects,  as  we  see  practised  by  the  tea  and  wine  tasters, 
and  by  the  savage  in  listening  to  the  approach  of  his  enemy. 
And,  in  like  manner,  if  our  intention  be  to  improve  the  moral 
pod  intellectual  powers  of  man,  we  mi|st  follow  the  same  prin« 
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dple,  and  exercise  each  directly  on  its  own  objects  before  we 
can  hope  for  success. 

In  practice,  however,  the  laws  of  exercise  are  altogether  con- 
temnea^  and  we  regulate  the  employnieMs  of  children  with  as 
little  regard  to  their  dictates  as  if  they  had  no  existence.  If  we 
wish,  for  example,  ta  fit  the  children  of  the  labouring  poor  for 
the  mode  of  life  which  they  must  speedily  enter  upon,  the  law&( 
of  exercise  would  suggest  their  being  regularly  trained  to  such^ 
an  amount  of  daily  mu%ular  exertion,  as  should  gradually  de-: 
velope  their  bodily  powers,  promote  their  general  health,  and 
prepare  them  for  tne  labour  which  awaits  them ;  and,  as  we 
wini  them  to  be  also  moral  and  intelligent  beings,  and  not 
merely  animated  machines,  the  same  laws  of  exercise  would  die* 
tate  the  necessity  of,  at  the  same  time,  devoting  a  portion  of 
every  day  to  the  proper  cultivation  of  their  moral  ana  intellec- 
tual powers,  giving  them  sound  views  of  human  nature,  and 
of  their  own  mental  and  physical  constitution,  of  the  dependence 
of  happiness  on  the  right  exercise  of  their  highest  facultiies,  and 
on  the  mutual  interchange  bf  good  feeling,  and'faitiili'arising 
their  minds  with  their  real  position  in  the  scale 'of  society,  and 
with  the  true  means  of  improving  their  condition,  by  directing 
their  ambition  to  become  more  healthy^  more  moral,  more  inteH 
Ugent,  more  useful,  and,  as  a  necessary  fesUltj  more  happy  and 
contented  men.  :^ 

Instead  of  this  being  done  or  attempted,  we  discover  in  so- 
ciety little  else  than  the  fruits  of  error  or  ignorance.  At  pre- 
sent we  see  the  child  transplanted  at  once,  and  without  prepa- 
ration, from  the  confinement  and  restraint  of  school  to  the  work- 
shop of  the  manufacttirer.  In  school  his  nfind  has  been  culti-^ 
vated,  but  his  body  neglected.  The  manufacturer,  however-^ 
requires  at  once  the  full  amount  of  bodily  labour,  and  he  sets 
him  to  work  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a-day  under  a  deterio- 
rated atmosphere,  where  he  speedily  becomes  farthef  weakened 
in  body,  and  loses  the  little  he  had  learnt  at  school,  as  no#  he 
has  no  time  and  no  vitality  to  spare  for  reading.  A  double  ep- 
ror  is  committed ;  the  school  unfits  him  fc^  the  labour,  and  the 
excess  of  labour  unfits  him  for  profiting  by  the  lessons  of  the 
school.  It  is  against  the  laws  of  Nature  to  suppose,  that  severe 
and  unrewarded  tcnl,  bodily  vigour,  healthy  contentment,  and 
activity  of  mind,  can  coexist  in  the  same  individual ;  and  yet 
faow  calmly  do  we  see  our-  legislators,  ignorant  or  regardless  of 
the  laws  appointed  by  God  for  the  regulation  of  the  human 
frame,  meet  and  decide  that  fourteen  hours  a-day  of  actual  con- 
finement and  labour  is  not  too  much  * ;  and  yet^  were  the  sons 

*  A  UU  fur  limiting  the  labour  of  individual!  below  18  years  of  age,  in  ma* 
|iii6ctoric0y  to  Hi  hours  a>-4ay,  was  introduced  into  Parliament  last  Sewion s 
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have  been  made,  to  bring  into  operation  constitutional  govern- 
ments in  several  of  the  states  of  Europe.  Unless  a  people  to 
whom  the  election  of  legislators  and  the  manasement  of  aff»rs 
are  confided,  possess  iotelligence  and  principle  requisite  to  di- 
rect them  in  discerning  the  best  nieasures  and  selecting  the  bese 
men,  they  niust  of  necessity  either  be  guided  by  their  own  pre- 
judices and  selfish  passions,  or  be  exposed  to  be  carried  blindly 
along  by  t^he  counsels  of  a  sage,  or  the  seductions  of  a  dema-- 
go^ue,  as  chance  may  happen  to  direct ;  and  in  such  hands  the 
wisest  and  best  constitution  may  «nk  into  a  dead  letter,  or  be- 
^me  the  instrument  of  oppression  and  corruption. 

In  Britain  there  are  powerful  arguments  for  devoting  the 
most  earnest  attention  to  the  advancement  of  education  and  to 
the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge.  By  education,  however,  is 
meant  the  proper  trainii^g  of  man^s  physical,  moral,  and  intellec- 
tual nature,  and  the  communication  of  such  knowledge  as  shall 
best  fit  him  for  the  station  he  is  destined  to  fill  in  society,  and 
not  merely  the  arts  of  reading,  writing,  and  calculating,  which, 
although  only  the  means,  are  too  generally  regarded  as  the  aim 
of  all  education^  Even  in  our  own  enlightened  country,  the 
distinction  between  the  two  is  often  lost  sight  of,  and  thus  many 
a  youth,  thought  to  be  highly  educated,  enters  upon  the  bust- 
ness  of  life  without  even  a  notion  of  the  principles  and  relations 
by  which  his  practical  conduct  ought  to  be  guided,  and  he  dis- 
covers, to  his  mortification,  that,  for  all  useful  purposes,  his 
education  is  only  about  to  commence.  The  extent,  indeed,  to 
which  confusion  prevails  on  this  subject  is  almost  incredible. 

In  former  articles  we  have  laboured  to  shew  that  the  laws^ef 
exercise  form  the  grand  principles  on  which  all  education  ought 
to  be  conducted,  and  that,  to  insure  success,  we  have  only  to 
apply  them  with  proper  discriminatioq  to  the  particular,  func- 
tions! which  we  wish  to  improve.  Thus,  if  we  wish  to  increase 
mu^ular  strengl^i^  and  procure  greater  readiness  of  muscular 
actiQ^i^^we  must,  exercise  the  muscles  regularly  in  executing  the 
various  combinations  into  which  they  are  calculated  to  enter. 
If  we  wish  to  improve  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  we  must  duly 
regulate  its  supply  of  food,  so  as  neither  to  opfnress  it  with  to» 
much,  nor  weaken  it  by  too  little.  If  we  wish  to  give  strength 
to  the  voice  aijid  vigour  to  the  chest,  we  must  exercise  both  ret- 
gularly  and  systematically  in  proportion  to  their  original  constiu 
tiition.  If  we  are  desirous  of  cultivating  the  senses  of  taste  or 
pf  hearing,  we  must  exercise  the  respective  organs  on  their  own 
special  objects,  as  we  see  practised  by  the  tea  and  wine  tasters, 
and  by  the  savage  in  listening  to  the  approach  of  bis  enemy. 
And,  in  like  manner,  if  our  intention  be  to  improve  the  moral 
pnd  intellectual  pow^v  of  man,  we  must  fdilow  the  same  pim. 
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dple,  and  exercise  each  £rectly  on  its  own  objects  before  we 
can  hope  for  success. 

In  practice,  however,  the  laWs  of  exercise  are  altogether  con- 
temned^ and  we  regulate  the  enrploynierfts  of  children  with  aa 
little  regard  to  their  dictates  as  if  they  had  no  existence.  If  we 
wish,  for  example,  to  fit  the  children  of  the  labouring  poor  for 
the  mode  of  life  which  they  must  speedily  enter  upon,  the  law&( 
of  exercise  would  suggest  their  bemg  regularly  trained  to  such' 
an  amount  of  daily  muscular  exertion,  as  should  gradually  de-: 
yeiope  their  bodily  powers,  promote  their  general  health,  and 
prepare  thesn  for  the  labour  which  awaits  them ;  and,  as  we 
Krisa  them  to  be  also  moral  and  ifitelligent  beings,  and  not 
merely  animated  machines,  the  same  laws  of  exercise  would  die* 
tate  the  necessity  of,  at  the  same  time,  devoting  a  portion  of 
every  day  to  the  proper  cultivation  of  their  moral  and  intellec- 
tual powers,  giving  them  sound  views  of  human  nature,  and 
of  their  own  mental  and  physical  constitution,  of  the  dependence 
of  happiness  on  the  right  exercise  of  their  highest  faculties,  and 
on  the  mutual  interchange  bf  good  feeliiig,  and'failiiliarising 
their  minds  with  their  real  position  in  the  scale 'of  society,  and 
with  the  true  means  of  improving  their  condition,  by  directing 
their  ambition  to  become  more  healthy^  more  moral,  more  inteH 
Ugent,  more  useful,  and,  as  a  necessary  fesultj  more  happy  and 
contented  men.  % 

Instead  of  this  being  done  or  attempted,  we  discover  in  so* 
dety  little  else  than  the  fruits  of  error  or  ignorance.  At  pre- 
sent we  see  the  child  transplanted  at  once,  and  without  prepa- 
ration, from  the  confinement  and  restraint  of  school  to  the  work- 
shop of  the  manufacturer.  In  school  his  nifind  has  been  culti-^ 
vated,  but  his  body  neglected.  The  manufacturer,  however'^ 
requires  at  once  the  full  amount  of  bodily  labour,  and  he  sets 
him  to  work  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a-day  under  a  deterio- 
rated atmosphere,  where  he  speedily  becomes  farthef  weakened 
in  body,  and  loses  the  little  he  had  learnt  at  school,  as  no#  he 
has  no  time  and  no  vitality  to  spare  for  reading.  A  double  er- 
ror is  committed ;  the  school  unfits  him  fdt  the  labour,  and  the 
excess  of  labour  unfits  him  for  profiting  by  the  lessons  of  the 
school.  It  is  against  the  laws  of  Nature  to  suppose,  that  severe 
and  unrewarded  toil,  bodily  vigour,  healthy  contentment,  and 
activity  of  mind,  can  coexist  in  the  same  individual ;  and  yet 
liow  calmly  do  we  see  our  legislators,  ignorant  or  regardless  of 
the  laws  appointed  by  God  for  the  regulation  of  the  human 
frame,  meet  and  decide  that  fourteen  hours  a-day  of  actual  con- 
finement and  labour  is  not  too  much  * ;  and  yet^  were  the  sons 

*  A  UU  fiir  limiting  the  labour  of  individuali  below  18  years  of  age,  in  ma* 
pfi&ctoricsy  to  Hi  hours  axAay,  was  introduced  into  Parliament  last  Session ; 
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•i3iJ  daUf^lers  irf  these  sane  k^slfttpin  ^med  |9  the  flMoe  fot^ 
pifental'iiif^tiiiet,^  blinded  as  theip^nHnds-are^  wouU  ahrii^  from 
thecrudty'^  t^rlfftflietiM:  "It-ii  W  tmmer  to  say  that  the 
oa5e»«i%  di^rb^^  andHhat^lte^iie^tiiMd  is  aocuslotBe^  to  the 
taBk|rt^<)tbe^djtliei'4^^Ui'tftid'^^  and  girls  of  the 

wddlte%iMll«#^«)«  Miam^i^^^MA  ih^'kbouF  deBMnded  fram 
th^^te^i'j  l^b§  ti^yihri^^  th^chitdl^'^P  oflMitlv^  cotton^pin^ 
iiei14%t)d^ilUMI^a<ftfi^k«t«^ltt^  those  of  tW 

u^im^lri^  th^^ltfl'y'^HhiitlfilAiVl^^i^jA^^  and  confinemeMt 
sf^^Aj  itifp^S4tlg  t1lie(t!6mA}ibiim^t^4U^piita^,  and  leaving 
tiVMil  irtrnvtotimthyk^'  fh»f  dke^ilei^^f^^o¥^'^TfiBed  Itfi^;  and 
tb<^)ehlldr<^a4!i^s^Wes<^Whtf^4i^  scMool  and^ent 

to!1&«  M&Hl'^Jir>nidll^  i«s^  penalty 

.  -'If  €64  h^»>c^nt^  aili  d^la^^gfiMH^'^'Vatfier  to  starve, 
ott>saM^ittiilKfj  ^psi»M^V^knA  ^pbtmi^  4b' h  state  bf  destkutioa 
]tttteMalM«I^Wf4^M^<t<P(N^%bt^M^  tf^th^  trioat  degrading 
ahtfd^ik'iitttt  pa8$ie<ls/ito4fe%xtihttiedcrh)ifi^K^'^]ai9^^  of 
theit  M^Ht  KArtliitt»tet4$redli^i  iMtfiib'hef^^emed  OMy  by  anl* 
ina)-'AJfe^r4he[ii^b5i''ttfti4A^ttib,<'i^  their  lot» 

an^^V^  At^^kt^ij^fr^^.to^Jf''^^^^  etevaled  n». 

tar«l  ^iak  ^iik}ve^^m>fSUii!lf>^ilt4y''^fhifa  ^ined  by  our  eon^ 
]MD>tGfetttoi^4t^4i^^M'^ti%e^'kb($(iiW^^  on  the  va- 

ri6\>§Vop)«Atidnb  >J^>^oQili»^><^ilM  and  trade,''to  be 

the'^^^b^U'^')||l^^^(kll^difi<$l^^^^:^>^       class  m  whose 

gtatetfld  i<fttti%^iicl^,  di6m)it^,^^d^^dd(&ccMldiM,  the  prosperity^ 
trahq«^Hity|^4lapptrt^c^  th^'il^^  ki^  chkAy  to  depenci, 
ifaen,  lAitt&d^  bdiiSj^  sali&fi^A  Wfth^^fe^bhg.fiiany  of  them,  as 
obtidri^^'^e  %td(l9di^'ki«tdfatiic^  pt^g^g^ysi^  bf  reading,  writing, 
liand  dy{meMl^'  with  tb^ii  ^nding^Ui^^^ver.  widioat  previous 
I^repaMfdoB'/  W  ti^V^^btidtty  Mboilf'jh  the  ^elds,  w  in  the  ma- 
ttttfaetpribfi^'if^'thb ihjitf  bf  thc^  h^fAm:  improvement  as  rational 
tit&mtiiBj'W^  lief  the  6M4ikosti6n  of^th^^  physical  energies ;  with 
depiivln^  ttiett^  dT  ^iSniS  W'hafflfi^l^  oi*  rather  dieerful  and 
necMaryY^Uk&lSdti  ;'Md%t^  ihenH^todenng  at  oecasional  at- 
teih|>es'1^^3M4eJEit^'tbeib96iVe»  by'fcH^  such  bondage,  and 
lii«VetittegHhei^'fiiif)fA^^  d^^^ty  itt'Wt  being  contented  with 
thisfar  M,^'let 'us  tri^'tb^nt'  Ybr  t^Ke&^ j>Iai^«  \a  sodety,  not  only 
inatmct  tfadhi  in'readfiig'Bnd  in^  writufTg,  l)ut  provide  them  with 
books,  on  whfeh  they'tnay  exercise  thcfse  acquired  powers^  and 
in  which  they  ntiay  findiuiowledge  atod  ideas  uscftii  to  then  in 
their  tarious^statioiis;  and,  above  all,  let  us  leave  them  intervak 

'but  we  are  not  certain  If  H  ^a?  passed  into  a  law.  If  Government  really  wish 
to  civilize  the  people,  the  limit,  under  that  age.  should  be  six  or  eight  ^oura ; 
sod  vifloroua  means  rimuld  be  uaed  to  enaiife  IM  Idauiettbutt  M%  dAvsted 
t«  pr<jita|]le  eduoattom 
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of  rest  from  thek  labour^  sufficient  for  tim  presfirviition  of  tbtir 
bodily  healthy  for  the  gratUicatipa  «m1  acUvi|y,of  th^etr  mond 
and  rational  nature,  in  social  ine^tings^ii^d  empli^Dpient  2 

If  from  the  class  of  pjgp^fi^,vfe  Uiniiour  {i^^i^pn  tp  thosa 
who  are  intended  for,^l;i&;;|)|ofQ  f^d€talary^|tiu|Buiifc9joC«pii^erce» 
law,  literat4jre,  or  diyipi^fi  3W5jpw5W^^^I^  «*|u#%-.iliBn)|irJ(J^ 
kiconsistencj  betwe^a^  tbe;fqpip4^o(ie4ilJPSlioi;i}  %m^  th^  ptgi^ 
sought  to  be.  attain^ Jt^y,^b^l«(a«i  ilpq^Q^^t^n^ys yfhu;h^  i^  expli, 
cable  only  by  the  toSali^9^iff(^^pv,4\HG^f4^'^)  \haft^^y^ 
qualities  of  h.mHaa .  nafturcirWiH^iWft^i^biift  ^i^t^..  What 
is  more  common  tl^,i^o]f|p^.th§;4ilig0pt|eti#4^,JgP9raiU  that 
his  mind  warM  thi^gji>  U^  jpitcfejnvqgoaft  ^firgsniaed 
consuming  bis  heaUh,.4^MribLeg>^}$^.^96§u'ai9d.di^tj^^^ 
future  usefulness,  by  excessive  devotion  to  m.Qptaijpiiniuitsi,  anil 
neglect  of  diet  ^nd  bodily  q^«J5Wto^l9  th«  aiy(cleo»  tU  SftwUal 
Labour  Acaden^y„Qf ^gpniyi^ftRJa,  iniith^jJi9Hi?0^  ^;Edi¥»Uoii 
already  ref^^  tpw^T^  <Ji%f?^r:wM>i*Qp|^,:P^kwgJiU^^^ 
our  posi,tipf^.-^*f(.Eq^ijti^%,.^ft^r^^«A>m^  ij»i  wnnatufrsi 
anioa  of  Sisdwt^Py j¥Wb3»mdi<«ft  l}ftb4t^1l^mkmol94)Py  tb#  Dipt 
nastic  sy8t6m».)]i(s  j|^ve<^J^i|lUlgiP.li^  V^fh 

ter  of  £ducation.pbpwf,MHtr^i)^(1^af>^^r|^«Vi^e^ 
one  deaths.    E^^amip^  im^ilhe.^fi|aMU|be9^Sii(a{|d  fkm  m\l 
be  found. the  undo^bt^effQ^c0fe«^de^tft^y'J?*»biis,r  t,I^ 
one  Dtfkne  tbcf^,,  ^^t  Ai^iY^^^ilbl^-^ll^^jip^  tw^ryeiirrf 

academic,  fpu?  jwari^  <9pUwa>^:>^iiXbfi^fl»^^g!^yi^ 
atudies.  Jie,preqff^4^.g^f^^m^^l^j^^  fi9d,^Jmi4k/i^^ 
stomach  disease.  ,  iT/?  A»flifr(SK?^A*)aiP*^rt^ 
not  alternate  ^bpd^y.,iYitfe.cj|a^|ital  iAh9il&>  flfu^  Wa^^.fuid 
been  a  blessing.|a  Uje  ,^^*  WM»{b§i4inief^^hM9  A^i^ 
he  was  growing  intaJUHs^e^j^  4trmsih\ . \  JJf^^fil dofHH  Hit 
his  muscles  dwi^dkd^  /tif  fUg^tm  (HPfm^'MfQ^^^^iiJm^^t, 
cotUracUdj  his,  hufg^^ffphgesfed^  mA  i^.fi^Mtii^rtQt^riO' 
^ad  pains.  He  sat  fpuz;.year§.,iri^o)l^,..(m4  fbri^e.^years  iiL 
theological  appbcatio^^^.;X^A;  .(i^,)/t«f?lr3»c«?,  i..HfeibaS' gained 
much  useful  knowledgf^i^^b^Hnpro^  rb'i^t^^^  .be  has 
lost  his  health,  '^X^4n^(^M^  ,TOP4'.«|d)jb<<w«  v^pe^^pn^ 
afd  faithfully  sp;  b^(rthffse:<^.  hif()b(^-r.werQ;jieii  w4^ 
Three  hundred  and  scoenty  musfi^s^qrgqnfi  ofi.'motiof^  h^v^ 
been  robbed  of  their,  apprjopfiaie  at^ipnJbT,  nine  of  ten' g/earsj 
and  now  they  have  becomej  alike  with  the  rss^qf  his  J^rame^ 
the  prey  t^  near  one  hundred  and  ^fiy.  diseased  and  tmV 
iabk  nerves.  And  he  soon  dies  of  a  disease,  as  common  and 
ISssbionable  of  late  as  the  studio-sedentary  habit,— a  disease 
caused  by  muscular  inaction.  Look  at  another  case.  Expo- 
sure, incident  to  the  parson  or  missionary,  has  developed  the 
disease  ia  bis  chest,  planted  there  when  fitting  himself  for  useu 
fulness.  He  contracted  a  sedentary,  while  he  was  gaining  a 
studious  babitt    That  which  be  sows  that  shall  he  ^so  reap. 
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The  east  winds  give  him  colds ;  a  pul^xt  effort  csusea  hoarse- 
ii^^|)|d,/:9pgj^,(^pF9swiirfffl4,paip.^^ftb«»iti08  afaroied  and 
nervous.   His  .yj^tys  of  useluJnees  ^gip^O  be  limited.  He  must 

woiL'^'O  bi/ (lirirtio)i,  aii4  rtqt,fp  t^^h^J^ur,  lehere  othtrmte 
Ac  KuiM/iaz'c  bccH  mo4ieq^tf(iit^<^[^mrAC,hi3bnkencoruHtv^ 
i\on.  Hf  spun  udii-,  t '  i^e^qfli|^i)tw(Bfrf«rwtwp«wWwM3» — 
to  theuifnilHTof  iiiiiiic  [il,iy^c^JFn^,r^(ht«^oi  cultivating  the  mind 
^nd  bean  at  iIib  Liiii»L,w^i»wl'^''»'iS''J»W»(Pf  '"s  body— to 
the  jtuinber  ofluiid  cutU^to  oiieTWliitamitfiAndcorporaiiactiort 
dffili^Jifr,.i/tc  .rt.'Lij>ri>ca{,^^nihfl,^(i,mgotmi*f  both,nimd  and 
W%.",;    ■,„'  .    !■-.  ^((i   1)1(1    /ly\  ..'J   '.-11    -  ...'.  -i' 

"  ^'bj  ■»  the  mniiiia)  ld)f>^r,,«yfttBQiri*o  sbandoned  P  The 
cliilt]  nUerniilts  .bi£  pcrtQcJi'curiiTnqF.qir^'Sntl'iafternoOo  confine- 
ment bjfliis  various  '.■hcerfi,il,'flHH'«Wentli!m  (be  open  air.  But, 
wlicu  the  miininl  iVaoiu  ^  4£v«ii^)ed,ia|i(jiKfa«  redundancy  nf  life 
tmd.  bpints.ib  i-\)ic'iiJeiUt)l9i^,|H'itii)pj.wked<wit^  tolicutqde,  is 

A¥jw9,^%i:bWJil<ftPJfWW*t»i^'i«;pu(l«^ei'  in  wha^nanneris 
ej(h?}i3^fd,,^lift,fa¥H4biP.ffl*eTHipa  iwpirfrtifto  bodfly  *ctivity? 
W;i'di,,'j^Iv¥ii,^q  ifilM4fin*8igWW4ly:  «ll^^  periods  of 

aff^H  l^  §iypffi^ll«fv  fl»  i^WPtiwi,  SJKflpt  'vbat  e«IJo^  and  sleep; 
and  re(3l,^iigp,  and  caaual  conversa];ion  may  afford.  Too  many 
alteraatV  study  with  sensual'ifyj;  ^f^iitc  ^hers,  more  metbodical, 
tal^e  f^,Fa^l<3)  ipakeo-eliKtttntiiaqd.frtiitiwa  resolutions  (o  split 
atia  saw.  fuel  wo^i/and,  ,^s,w)llingly«iwbettithenoTeI(y  is  over; 
(pil}^t,ap(j.,UiftyR  ,t^ir(iai«icjps.wt*ii»d,«  gymnasium.  The»i 
^af^t  fit,pmtpilitr.aB€rcUe,  too  antifiiial  id  be  lasting  and  gttiU 
q^,.^eslffr0  tctc^  plai^jf/fo  ^e,  Pfmfi4fr«t0<idy  that  a  defect  exists 
in.aur  present  fi^giate  syatentf—a  liffict  remediable  on^  by 

,  {.'yit'cjinesd  Vrdlyisay  how^^uali  wf  rejoipeto  »ee  an  influen-t 
tial  perioaicaldeyoted  to DiepcpfiiQtipBFQf  education,  advocating 
stjtJ),  i»jtic^  r;^  V»fif^J^^ewSr**lit^^e|fpI;eaBding,  and  that  we 
wish,^ft(W^^f(-fl,pftfiyi:8U|0«»*l,,(llnt)iheiiJl»lMlo»phical  principles 
tfley  arie  ip,^«iv4ftpp.,^  l(ie  muhitudeiliiPtwl'.Uiey  do  wisdy  tnua 
to 'take  theif  e'fpd  »ntW  law8«f  phy^roJogv-  We  wish,  never- 
theless, that  they  were  as'familiah'with  their  application  to  the 
action  of  the  brain  as  they  seem  \a  be  with  that  to  the  system  in 
general,  Tb^  would  then  be  able  to  inculcate  with  tenfold 
foFce  and  cfeq^ness  the  n^^ceesity  of  actircJy  exercising  every  f»^ 
cully,  whctber  of  thoygbt,  feeling,  <H-niotiW(  directly  on  ito  own 
abfects,  before  expecting  it  to  gam  Feadiness  or  power ;  and  at 
once  to  explode  the  mistake,  itlMt4  jn  ite«ohing  to  read  and  write,- 
they  necessarily  invigorate  the  moml  feelings.  The  laws  of  ex' 
erciae  demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  suppoung  that  one  part  mar 
be  sufficiently  exercised  through  the  medium  of  another,  and 
that,  10  produce  high  moral  feeling,  it  is  enough  to  exercise  the 
intellect.   The  memt  savage,  foUowing  the  footsteps  (^  Nature^ 
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would'  pity  the  philosopher  who  isbould  seriously  assure 'him, 
that,  to  cultivate  acuteiioss  oF  hearing  or  of  vision,  it  was  suffix 
dent  to  think  about  them,  anc)  to  Iceep  his  attention  alive.  The 
fiovase  goes  more  directfy  tfiid  surely  to  w(irk«  If  he  wants 
physical  strength,  agility,  and  swiftness  of  foot,  he  sets  himself 
to  develope  the  muscular  system' of  hid  child  by  ample  muscular 
exercise,  by  constant  repetition  of  the  movements  and  acts  he 
wishes  him  to  perform,  and  by  causing  him  to  run,  to  leap,  or  to 
swim,  and  be  rests  in  peHbct  security  of  Accomplishing  nis  pur- 
pose. Following  the  same  rule  \^hen  he  seeks  acuteness  of 
bearing,  he  does  not  merely  bid  his  child  listen,  but  he  s^ts 
about  exercising  his  sense  of  hearing,  by  laying  the  child  with 
his  ear  to  the  ground,  and  teaching  him,  by  frequcfnt  repeUtion, 
to  distinguish  the  qualities  of  sotmds.  If  he  wishes  him  to  ex« 
eel  in  hunting,  in  nshing,  in  lying' in  ambush,  or  in  scenting 
the  approach  of  an  enemy,  he  expects  to*  be  successful  obly  in 
proportion  as  he  finds  occasion  to  employ  him  in  the  practice  of 
these  pursuits.  If  he  wishes  to  inculcate  courage  in  battle, 
contempt  of  pain,  endurance  of  fatigue,  oI>edience  to  chiefs,  or 
revenge  toenemies,  hexhooses  the  sure  roiid,  and  'cultivates  each 
of  these  qualities  by'calling  it  into  direct  action  on  it's  own  ob. 
jects.  And  we  all  know  the  success  which  the  savage  meets 
with  in  the  education  which  he  teaches. 

With  this  experience  before  our  eyes,  let  us,  then,  who  pre- 
tend  to  superior  wisdom  and  civililfcation,  shew  dtirselves  al^  qoit. 
sistent,  and  ready  to  receive  instruction  from  whatever  quarter  it 
may  come.   As  God  has  given  us  bones,  and  mUscles^  and  blood« 
vessels,  and  nerves,  for  the  purpose  of  beitig  U8ed,  let  us  not 
des|riselhe  gift,  but  consent  at  once  to  turn  them  to  account,and 
to  reap  health  and  vigour  as  the  reward  which  He  has  associate 
with  moderate  labour.     As  He  has  given  us  lungs  to  breathe 
with,  and  blood  to  circulate,  let  us  give  up  our  own  folly  of  sHut« 
ting  ourselves  up  in  rooms  in  inactive  study,  atid  consent  to  in« 
bale  copiously  and  freely  that  wholesome  atmosphere  which  His 
benevolence  has  spread  around  us.      As  He  has  given  us  appe« 
tites  and  organs  of  digestion,  let  us  profit  by  His  bounty,  and 
earn  their  enjoyment  oy  healthful  exercise.      Ab  He  has  given 
us  a  moral  and  social  nature,  which  is  invigorated  by  activity, 
and  impaired  by  solitude  and  restraint,  let  us  cultivate  good  feel- 
ing, and  act  towards  each  other  on  principles  of  kindness,  justice, 
forbearance,  and  mutudi  assistance.     And  as  He  has  £iven  us 
intellect,  let  us  exercise  it  in  seeking  a  knowledge  of  His  works, 
and  tracing  out  the  relation  in  which  we  are  placed  towards  Him, 
towards  our  fellow-men,  and  towards  the  various  objects  of  the 
external  world  ;  and  in  perfect  faith  and  sincerity  let  us  rely  up* 
on  His  promise,  that  in  so  doing  we  shall  have  a  rich  reward^—* 
a  reward  a  thousand  times  more  pure,  more  permanent,  and  mote 
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delightful,  thfl[n'we'<^n  evei'  hope  td  experience  in  fdlbwing  otilr 
cmh  htin&^¥t6kB,  p^Mdtefte  ctf  His  %ill  and  dntentions  towards 

Bfrr6i«''edtriA]tfftg''«Kei^t^^  mention,  that  th« 

fti^ii%idi}^l^f9r^'U' unde^.«he^<t^^  the  Manual  Labour 
^^iyd^^'«W'«4Pot^^  in 

-^i^itte  ti^f  «H^tU^iAii«^dMdbi6i^^  lKiti%ai  and  a  Frofenot* 
'^WbtieBMHiKj  wftt91i^^^^^  €&^k^'^s^  of  the  inmates  as  of 
Me'i^'^m^.^'^ihmj^is^W^  inteQectud  cultivation 

'flt^iVki»yf^fif  Wkml^mm'i^^iXhfW'^a'^^^  as  an  in. 
jdisi]ey»M^2a^W^t^n^^inoM<^  iM^^  improve, 

mehfe  ^^Wm^mmis/w'.hlit  ^m^  dcbii^lM  1)7  the  institution 
*^'^(^^^\ifWm-iko  ^fi^a  half  faere^  df  good  land,  several  out- 
hou%^'^'^iHSVb^ii}^i6^  ^W^fi^ott^'the-  infain  street.  The 
Atf«^WJ»i6H^  m»^  asMi^gi'opMhgon  Wbiie  which  com. 
municates  with  the  mjkfft  «)th!['^,^th^i^i]S^bh^^  a  coach* 

^  hay^,^^9i^»ta.sh%m^)fT^iy  garden 

'  «  Thft'ycAHH  HMVi  |^cftbte^^l^t^}hifl>ftual  industrv,  and 
ar*  plefe«d%^t«m*b^  ftealtfi  of  this  in. 

t€)reMtiglftiiili9  H^  'K^ti'^v^iMetV^ipfedV  except  in  a  few  cases 
dite^a'WHfen''^i«tta(!f'  '''llS^m mdiBrhmMniffg  there  has 
been  restored  io  hiem^'  •THg;[^n)Wt»;W?tHJ  th^  Principal,  their 
diet  plain,  and  in  as  great  variety  as  is  consistent  with  economy 
wesA  heaMhi  and  as  much  ^»  possible  4he  product  of  the  pupils^ 
labours  on  the  farm.  Piety,  learning,  and  honest  industry,  are 
here  united.     Surely  iddbjaMehtierjlAli^e  cannot  fail ! 

*^  The  usual  branches  of  study  in  classical  schools  are  pursued 
with  the^  fidditidh^iof '^be'istudj^^f  ihds  JBiUe.  The  hours  of  re- 
ereation  m'e  Hoti/hodMidfli^aMtf^uiiid  idleness,  and -immorality. 
Tbeyiair^^emday^l  inf^lBeM  /|x)dily  khour  ;  such  as  will  exer« 
cise  their  skill,  make  them  dexterous,  establish  their  health  and 
atrengdiy  enalUetedh  lordefrayihis(bito«?^j3enses,  and  fit  him  for 
thdmcissitudib  bft  life';r*pBarticuljiity^io9!if  they  be  destined  for 
t^T  new  jBet<rlemeDt»>as^<3hristimi4ms$iob^ 

*•  Thus  far  th^  lidve  bees,  emplbyed  in  carpenter  work,  gar- 
denings' farming,  &c.,  and  with  tbe  best  results^  From  thi^ 
anion  of  systematic  bodily  hboor  for  three  or  four  hours  every 
day  with  the  usual  academic  studies,  maTiy  cotoforts  have  arisen^ 
The  pupils  not  only  defray  the  expenses  of  their  own  education,^ 
and  turn  out  betterfitted  for  the  business  of  life,  but  ^^  their  blood 
flows  rich)  and  warm,  and  equable ;  and  the  east  winds  cannot 
penetrate  them.  Their  thirst  demands  water,  their  hunger  plaini 
rood,  their  limbs  reioice  in  muscular  efforts,  and  their  minds  in 
truth.  Sleep  rests  them,  and  their  waking  eyes  behold  the  light 
cf  another  cneerftil,  useful  day,^  &«# 
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Hie  reBgiotis  entht^aassjt .  apd  the  ardeoX  ^fi^kvt  wgttrd  the 
tfnie  employed  in  stifjh;)^Mi|  ^9  mnffff^f  ,  JM^l>^ ;fffl?P?fr^». 
marks  very  histly,  that  the  great  characters  €ff  the  sacred  wiit- 
Jngs  foHowed  iiseful-pc^^.8^^ffl%.ji|n4,,^^^pji^]^^ 
fceHe  devotw  of :Mhi^,  fM'flU?Pt>fljiy.^bn?  ^f)^^ffl»^p8Ww  fWM^ 
Bess,  glc»fm,' w.4i.raRMiflfaftm0  jM5^^ 


belong  to  thcpi. , ,  ih^  ^^  '^  ^Wfif  ^uR  4»fea?e^8Wyi^ 

the  miiid.     The.^^frf^f  9? »(ihf >B19Pfe?lft  S?Bl««w4 JP^fl  ol-mf^ 

cnlar  exertion.  -^We.j^q^cfM^  l#S«.!r?^/|?flRSa[W^^^ 

carrying  thei9,tq.^,d»§t8BWi>;/«¥l«Fq^^ng.^ 

ficcs.  The  dispi|^^^wj^fi,9^<3^I^g4,8afW()JBf  WftfifF^tJ^ff^fl^^ 

Master,  ift.WpR^«^1  |li?bPHfK)iriI?w!w}^/3TO¥H'.^^ 

birth  and  f)4ucii|tiQn,|)jgb,  >i^to*f  ^rC^f^j^rp^       »feffl«- 

ter's  Son,  an^i^  twiP9fi>cgjgsgp,,ff  mf^n%mf^rm^lioif 
so,  w)i«4  a  ^9^e^  m^mtmpm^^My  Mfj^  ^m^mmmmiffi 

flTitf  hearly  four  htmdrea  organs  cT  ^^j^^.f^^/Pff^A^I^^ 


Ae prmctpt^ por^o^^of^^p ,^v^^^ff^  l^reR  flMy,|h^|'5[1udent 
dispense  with  ^uscplar  |e$wt3ftft.3^^J)ii  p 


What  he  does,  ai^cl  iooj^  to^tj^  Ww^^^     jtfip  fc^r^ 

Wished  for  his.gwdi|isfe,?W  ^^»s  h?«IWS»>9!J(?^^4B9« 
cAedienco,  and  not  i^i;^)^iBg;j[tl|i^  ^,^  by^ov^^t  w,^A 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  'V^ltrA]dALYS^&QI<\<VIllOOlUSBfl»^  ''iOBi^lhl. 
YATIONS  ON  MENI'iit  tDIlB^MGSJUEKIIVnbMah  anieafvdlttiebe 
LoDdmi  Medical  Gazttte  M  J^^Muir  bfl  J^lui  fejv«>k2)arnspoiid|^'^' 

P»RBKdLOGiST8  wQl.JiuitcbeK^pmttdded  fihiit 'jtfieie>  ^6bf^^  h 
fborouffh  nonsense!;  ii:];iair|[/SKiSf  Jtinsifb^^t&d  ^.fibtionai^iAbeir 
analogies  delusive  paidloetMi^fitheirittir^Gti^ 
cal  assumptions;  their  Whole  tsj^tem^i  vadabdffth  roadley'liT' im- 
pudence, absurdity,  and  haUuoination  t  Phrenologists  will  ^potbe- 
liere  this  much,  mftwithstandingth^  ^*  gjieatin  scienoe  and  phi- 
losophyniave  acaM  and  lagaiDd^mont^rotod  its  absolute  certainty. 
.In  tnese  latter  days,  howerer,  believe  it 'they  must.;  for  the  sen* 
tence  is  now  said^  and  the  doom  pronounced,  with  the  solemnity 
of  a  Celtic  oracle,  ih4it  Phrendlogy^  mih  aU  its  ubomnaiiont^  is 
gxtingtiishedjbr  evermore ! 


*  This  aztSele  reached  ttfth^  post  from  Engkad ;  and  it  ia  written  by  a  ge% 
tteman  wl£dQy  uikoHH^ted  With  thb  JoontaL 
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.  Some  (»x  we^ks  ago,  or  thereby ^  in  No.  163  of  the  Medical 
Gazette,  p*  500^  came  forth  ^^  an  analysis  or  notice!*^  of  Dr 
Combers  Observations  on  Mental  Derangement.  The  article  is 
written  with  exemplary  dignity  and  precision,  both  of  thought 
and  diction.  Being  the  precept  of  a  '^  master  spirit^  saturated 
with  knowledge  and  equity,  it  must  contribute  vastly  to  the  im- 
provement of  rational  science.  Can  there  be  any  objection,  then, 
to  an  analysis  of  an  analysis  so  remarkably  instructive  ?  None, 
surely :  let  us,  therefore,  consider  the  article  after  the  order  of 
Its  natural  arrangement  It  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts, — an  Introduction,  and  *^  a  short  Analysis  of  the  Cofiients 
of  the  Volume.**  The  first  of  these  parts  occupies  seven^  the  last 
^ve  paragraphs,  and  each  of  them  has  the  necessary  proportion 
of  extracts ;  making  altogether  a  fine  illustration  of  that  god- 
like justice  which  ever  distinguishes  the  sages  who  ^^  love  to  be, 
and  are  professed  utilitarians.'^ 

Introduction.'  Porfl^opA  /. — This  begins  with  an  elegant 
view  of  the  critical  and  coiivtxnal  processes  which  have  shown 
that  Phrenology,  being  **  a  downright  nuisance,*"  ought  not  to 
be  entertained  with  the  seriousness  due  to  rational  science :  it 
ends  with  the  encouraging  affirmation,  that  ^'  the  day  of  Phr&l 
pology  is  gone  by,  that  its  glory  is  departed  ;^  and,  with  a  touch 
of  gentle  charity,  approves  the  virtue  of  "  letting  the  departed 
rest  in  peace  !^  The  doctrines  advanced  in  this  paragraph  ex- 
cel the  em^iy  postyiates  of  the  phrenologists,  in  bemg  supported 
by  "  evidences^  ample,  admirable,  and  perfectly  conclusive. 

Par.  //.-^This  makes  a  lominous  ana  sprightly  exposure  of 
the  symptoms  ^^  observed  in  the  pam|r]  Jets  and  periodical  brO" 
chures^  which,  not  content  with  endeavouring  to  make  good  their 
pretensions,  and  to  demonstrate  their  principles  to  be  correct, 
tx)ldly  make  postulates  of  them  at  once,  and  set  off  full  speed  to 
clear  up  all  mysteries  relating  to  both  mind  and  matter."  Now, 
since  phrenologists' do  impudently  pretend  to  unmystify  such 
mysteries,  the  *V rational  science"  should  profit  by  the  proofs  of 
their  presumption  in  issuing  pamphlets  and  brochures  which  set 
off  full  speed  to  clear?  up  mysteries  of  mind.  To  this  exposure 
of  the  galloping  pamphlets,  is  added  a  commendation  of  the 
steady  certainty  with  which  Dr  Combe  has  laid  down  what 
*'  one  of  the  sect,  no  doubt,  would  call  the  philosophy  of  insa- 
nity." This  commendation  is  altogether  commendable,  certainly, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  both  just  and  impartial.  Reviewers  ought  to 
be  instructed  by  this  picturesque  display  of  conscientiousness, 
in  despising  the  prejudices  with  regard  to  indiscriminate  censure. 

Par,  III. — This  gives  a  pathetic  monologue  on  "  the  phi- 
losophy of  insanity ;"  and,  at  the  same  time,  exemplifies  most 
beautifully  the  concise  diction  of  those  philosophers  who  are 
^'  professed  utilitarians.^    Here  also,  it  is  shown  concluidv^ly. 
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that  Dr  Combe,  in  having  treated  insanity  a4./ar^^  upcua  phi- 
losophical principles,  has  engaged  in  ^^  evidently  a  bold,  thoufi;h 
not  a  novel  proceeding.'"  With  regard  to  the  novelty  of  me 
thing,  Dr  Combe  and.  hi3  reviewer  appear,  tp  be  completely 
agreed ;  for,  in  his  Introduction,  p.  ^xix.  the  Doctor  frank- 
ly acknowledges  .W^,f^ligrt*P«s,  tQ,Qthqrfi,.,^qdf.4^Jw»s.>J^^ 
his  "view  iflcU^©6iljeiejw.4pd..t|ot.flQvettj  .Qr.w^gi^  it  is 

quite  pleasant  thu^  tp.i9€|^t;,wititxia  })pl4)7jLuti]|\o]f,,aqd.a  moderate 
critic  concurring  ;h?^,%lji^i!thftn§an\^..ppi»ipn,,, J  X^ast  oj^,|jll 
here,  one  of  DrCon^b^'^vqu^tipps  and,]94&  ^^ply  ^^^  exhibit- 
ed in  the  forn^:  <rf,,jl;fP)pi»|tipB6j,Jjiy^iijif^,.flf.,iW^i^t^^ 
practical  justice  ivhif^h^fi^cc^^SMPl^'^sp^MMi^^som^ip^^  inadver^ 
tently.overl<?efc»vj),,  ^dj  ^,.n  ,i,.pu  i.;  H  h^,  i  hj  ,<  ^,j  ,    .• 

Par.  IV. — Here,  in  the  kindest  manner  in^^inable,  the  re^ 
viewer  represents  Dr  Cpipbe  as  ,puttii)g  .bis  pp^liulate|s  prettily, 
and  insinuating  his  assumptionScf^llpWy  ;^,^d,.>f|^9),  ^^^- 
riencey  ca^tionaK]^§dlrs}^g^J^aai9^#tuitau^'^ss^^^  however 

pretty  and  plM^\3if^.^tB^fi\i(mi^  ^f)^<l> 

and,  viery  .<omf4Mtabl}i  /top^iiiwuid.  iead#rs«oi4y  ibft  .^qtipn^d 
against  tf sing  ^(HkquA.a8SMO)pUpps,,.^d;adypcatiag  it— ^A^ 
rationed  scietice-^wxih,  pljiusyWe .;inswa^o»^,ftBd^4pjetty  postu* 
lates,  like  those  employed  by  Dr  Combe  in  advocating  "  the 
vain  philosophy.^  Nextj:;omes/i,pei)^icU9Us  detail  of  six  self- 
evident  " dogma^vf-T?>9<A^'  lthe\,adtipt$ .  t^et  grown  desperately 
confident — that  tjie  f^iH^A%^ixigf4i  with ^pbwnolqgical  notions, 
assume  far  more  than  has  eyer  been  proved,  and, build  up  airy 
fabrics  of  imppsiQff ^i  shoiwitiesSf  u|X)n  shifty  |!c)Ui|datiofis— that 
WE,  namely  all  decait  and^s^iuihle  perspna,  clp  not  attach  so 
much  importance  to- lhe.dociriti6»;or4fbJ^en(^ogy,  as  to  deem 
them  worthy  of  seriojus  iiQnfutaUon^<rrT9iAT:.the^. (doctrines 
sufficiently  refute  themselves,  .or  require  but  little  tact  in  the 
unprejudiced  observer  to  diil^  their  weaknesa  and  absurdity-— 
that  Time  has  done  muffh,.and.willdo  mor;e^towar4a  the  over- 
throw of  "  the  vain  philosophy,^ — that,  since  it  is  npt  very 
mischievous,  to  Time  W£  wiUiBgly.^leputetbe  busixiess  of  its 
extiocUon — and  thai;  its  vooctality^  WB  foresee,  will.be  shorttly 
manifested  like  that  of  a  t^  lighted  candle-end  T — all  which  six 
dogmas  appear  to  have  been  proved  distinctly  and  to  a  demon- 
stration ;  but,  unfortunately  for  Science  and  Virtue,  by  some 
error  of  the  press,  the  proofs  are  altogether  omitted. 

«  *  

•  Thomas  Stone,  Esquire,  and  John  Wayte,  M,  D,  have  practically  dif. 
fiexed,  in  this  opinion,  from  US  :  nevertheless,  the  squire  and  the  physicum 
■re  both  very  modest  gentlemen,  though  somewhat ,  too  enthusiastic,  per- 
liaps,  in  support  of  Truth  and  Justice.  These  distinguished  Philosophers 
thought  Phrenology  ^<  worthy  of  serious  confutation  ;**  and,  thanks  to  the 
thmight,  with  their  "  Evidences^  and  "  Observations*^  they  have  utterly  dis- 
^mnnted  the  advocates  of  that  intolerable  heresy :  May  they  live  long  and 
bappy  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  blushing  honours. 

VOL.  VII. NO.  XXVIII.  M 
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Par.  V. — ^Here^  by  a  judidous  and  impenetrable  arrangement 
of  facts,  arguments,  analogies  and  authority,  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  '*  this  CreecT  are  proved  to  "  have  been  often 
and  ably  exposed,  and  the  hedge-fighting  warfare  of  its  sup- 
porters unmasked,^  by  the  Greai  in  Science  and  Philosophy* 
Hence  also  Dr  Comljie  is  fairly  detected  in  the  trick  of  watch-' 
ing  for  opportunities,  afforded  by  the  hanging  of  some  remark- 
able criminal,  the  death  of  some  celebrated  person,  or  in  a  case 
of  monomania,  ^^  to  procure  the  ca^tof  a  head,  and  discover 
such  protuberances  as  answer  his  eager  expectations.^  Now, 
this  practice  of  the  Doctor^s  is  most  <shameful ;  in  all  respects 
most  unjustifiable :  his  boqk  abounds  with  instances  of  this  felo- 
nious watching^  and  his  reviewer  benevolently  engages  to  trouble 
OUR  readers  with  a  fewof  then-— ^^  when  WE  may  recur  to  it 
againy  and  are  more  phrenologicaUy  disposed!^  Here  too,  we 
have  the  first  of  ^^  one  or  two  particulars^  in  the  conduct  and 
mode  <^  argument  pursued  by  phrenologists.  By  this  one  parti- 
cular, it  is  made  plain  beyond  all  question,  that  these  bad  men 
*^  avail  themselves,  quocunqw  modo^  of  the  confessions  and  con- 
tradictions of  their  opponents;^  and  anybody  not  absolutely 
a  dunce,  may  convict  them  of  this  crime,  by  turning  to  their 
books,  which  overflow  with  evidences  of  their  surprising  in- 
dustry and  ability  in  using  this  sort  of  sophistry— in  abusing, 
rather,  the  manifold  though  **  generous  concessions  and  am- 
iradidions  of  their  opponents.**^  Here,  lastly,  stands  a  ^*  sample^ 
of  their  depravity,  in  a  sketch  of  the  M  aitack  on  Mr  Charles 
BeUyViiih  which  Dr  Combe  closes  his  introduction.^  The  Doc- 
tor must  be  *^  desperately  confident^  if  he  ventures  to  vindicate 
this  aitack ;  how,  indeed,  could  a  nameless  smatterer  like  Dr 
Gombe,  presume  to  attack  Mr  Bell,  who  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  unconceited,  the  most  erudite,  the  most  philosophical  prv- 
Jissor  in  England  P  Why,  thus  to  attack  the  sage  who  made 
the  ttnimporied  discovery — ^that  Physidogy  is  no  sctence^^waB 
really  "  too  badJ* 

Par.  Fi.— 'This  contains  a  meek  ^  reply'^to  Dr  Combers  atra- 
cious  **  tirade  ;^  and^  by  references,  assists  the  reader  to  judge 
whether  this  vain  Doctor  be  justifiable  in  Jmputinff  *^  unsfforthy 
criticism*"' to  the  immaculate' Mr  Bell.  Whoever  oiooses  to  in- 
vestigate the  whole  case  impartially,  will  be  convinced  of  the 
^*  CraniologerV  flagrant  dehnquency  in  expressing  such  an  iin« 
putation.  What  ngbt  had  this  conceit^a  novice  to  make  an 
attack  on  Mr  Bell,  who  never  attacked  anybody— <in  Mr  BelU 
whose  worthy  criticisms  are  always,  pre-eminently  characterized 
by  gentleness  and  liberality  ?  *  W  hat  right  had  Dr  Combe  to 
direct  a  tirade  against  a  talented  professor,  who  exercised  his 
«^^m%y  honestly  and  zealously^  in  resisting  successive  impor- 
tations of  the  ^^  continental  system  ?^  None  whatever :  this  ays* 
tem,  .like  the  art  of  printing,  was  not  national  originally ; 
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wherefore  this  system  must  necessarily  be  worthless  and  abo- 
minable. 

Par.  VII, — This  is  a  remarkably  genteel  sort  of  thing,  quite 
exquisite  in  its  way :  ordinary  reviewers  should  study  it  ias  a 
*'  sampUT  of  eloquence  and  veracity.  **  Another  characteristic 
of  the  phrenological  fraternity,^  it  says,  *'  is  the  unscrupulous 
anogation  of  all  merit  to  themselves,  and  the  unblushing 
ascription  of  all  perit  to  the  great  northern  lights  of  their 
hemisphere.*^  Two  very  fair  and  perfect  quotations  from  Dr 
Combers  book,  prove  this  ascription  and  this  arrogation  quite 
satisfactorily ;  and  phrenologists  have  this  excuse  only  for  their 
covetousness— that  they  were  destined,  it  seems,  to  be  a  selfish 
fraternity.  .  By  an  examination  of  dates  and  of  words,  in  the 
original  writings,  OUR  readers  will  readily  ascertain  the  de- 
gree of  Dr  Combers  unfairness  in  ascribing  to  Dr  Spurzheim 
the  conception  of  a  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  functions  of  the 
nerves;  and,  at  the  same  time,  ascribing  to  Mr  Bell  ^  the  high 
merif*  only  ^^  of  having  established  thb  doctrine  by  the  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  facts." 

Analysis. — Here  begins  the  chief  and  most  gratifying  part 
of  the  article:  it  is  designedly  the  shortest,  being  just  sufficient, 
and  no'  more,  to  give  a  niir  and  full  view  of  the  contents  of  the 
volume. 

Par.  /.r— This  includes  a  copy  of  the  reasons  which  induced 
Dr  Combe  to  venture  on  his  publication ;  and  this  copy  itself 
constitutes  decisive  testimony  of  the  reviewer^s  generous  dispo- 
sition, and  desire  to  practise  fair  play :  it  is  indeed  most  worthy 
of  all  praise. 

Par.  IL — Altogether,  this  is  an  analytical  dandy,  inimitable 
for  its  laconism  ^nd  tidiness :  it  is  an  exact  copy  of  Dr  Combers 
table  of  contents,  without  note  or  commentary,  quite  in  the  uA^ 
Ktdrian  way  of  making'  *<  a  short  analysis  of  the  contents  of  a 
volume  /^  happy,  happy,  would  it  be  for  "  the  rational  science,"** 
were  reviewers  generally  to  take  this  paragraph  as  a  **  sample" 
6f  the  rule  for  getting  up  an  article  ^^  graJtvfytng  to  the  reader^ 

Par.  III. — in  this,  another  but  equally  precious  lesson  in  the 
process  of  utilitarian  analysis,  is  generously  communicated  s  it 
illustrates,  practically,  the  manner  in  which— though  ^^  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  choosing  an  extract,"  for  instance,  from  Dr 
Combers  chapter  on  the  Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Insanity, 
•'We  can  nevertheless  decline  making  this  choice,  till  the  time 
when  ^^  we  may  recur  to  it  again,  and  are  more  phrenologicaHy 
disposed."  Subjoined  to  this  lesson,  comes  a  passage  from  Dr 
Combers  chapter  on  the  ^*  Symptoms  of  Mental  Derangement,'^ 
wherein,  says  the  reviewer  condescendingly,  ^*  the  various  at- 
tempts to  lay  down  a  definition  of  insanity  19  very  well  ex- 
posed.^ The  passage  is  a  long  one,  to  be  sure ;  but  it  proves 
the  reviewer'^s  position  unquestionably, — that  gratuitous  assump- 

m2 
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tions,  however  **  well  exposed^  cannot  possibly  have  any  wagfat 
in  oppoffltion  tx)  "  the  mode  of  philosophizing  recommended  by 
Bacmr 

^  Par.  lY, — The  honest  practical  utilitarian  character  shines 
brilliantly  in  this  Ic^cal  paragraph.  It  comprehends  an  ex- 
quisite ^*  sample^  of  modesty  and  candour ;  and  this  sample  is 
rendered  fitill .  more  exqui^te  by  the  addition  of  a  very  lon^ 
passage^  intended  for  the  means  of  not  dicAving  the  reader  s 
expectation  df  being  enabled  to  detect  the  causes  why  ^^  WE 
really  cannot  see  any  thing  very  original  in  Dr  Combers  practi- 
cal chapter.*^  This  "  humored  opacity,"  as  a  nosplogist  would 
say,  must  have  Dr  Combe's  *^  evidently  bold,  though  not  novel, 
proceeding"  for  its  determining  cause :  it  could  not,,  of  course, 
result  from  any  defect  in  the  optic  nerves  or  brain  of  US  ouR^ 

SELVES. 

Par.  r. — This  admits  that  Dr  Combe's  book  is  "  well  writ- 
ten and  well  constructed;"  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  pro- 
pounds,  not  indeed  as  a  postulate  or  gratuitous  assumption, 
but  as  an  induction  easily  demonstrable, — that  the  1xx>k  is 
based  on  fandful  and  untenable  principles;  and,  by  conse- 
quence, only  presents  one  more  specimen  of  the  fruits  of  a  vain 
philosophy;  **  Now,  like  every  one  of  the  sect,"  Dr.  Combe 
will  probably  have  the  ingratitude  to  experience  dissatisfac- 
tion with  this  fair  judgment:  its  fairness,  however,  must  be 
obvious  to  all  men ;  and  '^  it  has  one  essential  feature,  which 
exalts  it  prodigiously  in  OUR  estimation," — ^it  has  emanated 
evidently  from  the  mind  of  a  dispassionate  scholar  and  a  gentle- 
man. Finally,  this  affective  paragraph  exhibits  the  benevo- 
lence arid  justice  of  its  author,  in  a  character  of  the  most  re- 
fined and  magnificent  purity  :  and,  in  being  the  epilogue  to  a 
philosophical  soliloquy,  it  roust  convince  the  ^*  simple  hearted'* 
aspirer — 'that  some  knowledge  is  necessary  to  him  who  under- 
takes to  teach  wisdom. 

Such,  then,  are  the  excellencies  which  distinguish  the  Analy- 
sis of  Dr  Combe's  Observations  on  Mental  Derangement  ;  and 
such  the  critical  sublimities  which  must  encourage  every  **  pro- 
fessed  utilitarian"  to  hope  of  their  amiable  contriver,  that  he 
"  may  soon  recur  to  it  again"  without  waiting  "  to  become  more 
phrenologically  disposed."  Well  would  it  be  with  '*  Rational 
Science,"  were  the  great  in  literature  and  philosophy  often  to 
imitate  his  unparagoned  example,  in  rebuking  **  tne  phrenolo. 
gical  fraternity ;"  and  very  well  indeed  would  it  be  with  rational 
science,  were  every  journalist  anxious  always,  in  humble  emu- 
lation of  the  Medical  Gazeteer,  to  preserve  his  pages  uncontami- 
nated  with  mawkish  and  vulgar  sycophancy— unparalyzed  by 
the  virulence  of  stupid  and  Gothic  prejudices  —  und^raded 
with  dullness,  and  ribaldry,  and  injustice. 

26  th  February  1831. 
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ARTICLE  XIV. 

CATALOGUE,. NUMERICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE,  OF  HEADS 
OP  MEN  AND  ANIMALS,  WHICH  COMPOSED  THE  COL- 
LECTION MADE  BY  THE  LATE  DR  GALL  Transcribed  by 
MODS.  A.  A.  RoTE&,  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantea,  from  the  manuscript 
drawn  up  bj  M.  le  Dr  Dauncej,  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Dr  GalL 

fCaiUmuedfrom  page  36of^  preceding  Number  *.J 

-  875.  Chablss  Dautun  ;  plaster  cast — Executed  at  Paris 
for  the  murder  of  his  brother.     (See  Na  189.) 

276.  Insane  ;  skull. — The  individual  died  in  a  mad-house. 
No  other  information. 

'  S77.  Skull. — Gall  knew  this  woman.  She  was  religious  and 
diaritable  in  a  remarkable  degree.  These  were  the  sentiments 
which  ingrossed  her.  She  manifested  firmness  and  perseve- 
rance. • 

S78.  DblbgouvE;  the  poet,  (upper  part  of  the  skull),  men- 
tioned in  No.  44.  The  thickness  of  the  osseous  case  was  a 
proof  of  atrophy  of  the  brain,  occasioned  by  the  disease  which 
rendered  him  insane.  He  was  nearly  in  a  state  of  fatuity  for 
several  months  before  his  death.  The  organ  of  poetry  is  well 
devdoped  in  this  head ;  the  organs  which  constitute  an  ambi- 
tious character  are  largely  developed. 

•  279.  Baroness  Feanck  ;  skulL^She  was  afflicted  with  me- 
lancholy, with  a  propensity  to  suicide.  She  appeared  to  enjoy 
her  reason  entire,  ana  to  take  an  interest  in  tne  affairs  of  life. 
But  every  month,  at  the  menstrual  period,  she  showed  the  strong- 
est desire  to  destroy  herself,  and  several  times  she  attempted  to 
do  so.  Gall,  who  was  consulted,  determined  the  friends  of  that 
young  woman  to  place  her  in  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  that  she 
might  be  properly  taken  care  of.  She  was  calm  during  all  the 
time  of  her  seclusion,  and  her  relations  believed  her  cur^.  She 
herself  assured  them  that  she  had  no  longer  the  feelings  she 
ODoe  experienced.  But  Gall,  who  saw  her,  judged  differently, 
because  of  an  unwonted  veracity  which  anpeared  in  her  expres- 
sion. Nevertheless,  his  advice  was  not  followed.  She  returned 
to  ber  family ;  and,  on  the  next  day  after  her  retiu-n,  having 
just  conversed  gaily  with  her  husbana,  and  several  of  her  rela- 
tions, she  mounted  rapidly  to  the  highest  floor  in  the  house,  and 
threw  herself  out  of  a  window.     The  form  of  the  head  is  that 

*  We  find  it  necessary  still  to  defer  the  conclusion  of  this  Catalogue  till  our 
next  Number. 
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of  most  individuals  who  are  melancholy,  with  a  propensity  to 
suicide.  The  weight  of  the  bone  indicated  that  the  brain  had 
been  long  diseased.  Gall  pointed  out  the  organ  of  Circumspec* 
tion  largely  developed.  He  had  no  other  information  as  to  the 
habits  of  that  lady. 

S80.  Skoll  ;  upper  part  pretontitig  the  alteration  described 
in  No.  222.  '■■■ 

281.  Skull,  upper  part,  of  an  old  man  ;  same  observation  as 
ihNo.  280.* 

282.  Pathological  Piece. — Thfe  same  obs<*rvatron. 

283.  pATHoLdGjdAii  Piece. — Upper  part  of  the  skull  of  a 
soldiei;  who  hfid  been  struck  on  the  head  ^tlv  the  butt  end  of  a 
mii^K^t.  H^  had  Ijccottie  IrtMiW  ifr ^(jmsetiUeteoe  of  his  wounds; 
biit  sotne  months  irfter  heteedvered'hJB'r^BMi  V  still,  however, 
ret^iAg  a  very  '^rcaf  suscteptlWlUybf  deUridm.  A  hearty 
meal,  a  fcNv  glaiSses  of .  wine,  bt  aay  dther  ]j<fElor,'  rendered  him 
mad,  and  he  required 'several  ddys  of  loW  dietVati  abundant  use 
of  f^freshing  drinks,  and  cold  bathing  i^f^iied  to  the  head,  to 
calm  His  a^tatibn.  He  aiwd^jTB  experibnaedfNiids  in  the  brain, 
which  became  insupportable  if  he  sat  up  at  night  even  for  a  few 
hoi^n.  [The  same  symptoms^  appeared  whenever  he  applied 
hJtns^jif  to  any  labour  whatever,  or  etrtered  intor  tt»v«rsation  on 
su(b]dcts  whtcnf  were  fanliKar  to  him.  * 

'  284.'  pATkoLOG!eALPiAcE.-^A»oth*reKampha  of  the  altera- 
tion of  nutritioii,  described  Nbs.  2^'2d0,  8a! v  282. 

281?.  PAtS0Lt)6TCAL"PrECE.-^kuUvrf  which* only  the  infe- 
rior part  Remains.  The  individual  was  scrofulous  and  slightly 
hydrocephdlous.  The  forin  of  that  head  differs  from  the  ordi- 
nary type,  indicating  an  irregular  devdopment  of  the  bridn. 
This  subject  was  scarcely  thirty  years  dd,  and  yet  the  sutures 
are  entireljr  effaced  in  the  interior  part  of  the  skull.  He  was  a 
sort  of  cretin,  niuch  ^v^n  to  drunlcenness. '  He  difed  in  ti.  mad- 
house, where  his  relations  sent  him  in  consequence  t)f  his  con- 
duct and  the  insufficiency  of  his  reason.  The  disorder,  although 
not  permanent,  returned  froni  the  slightest  caute. 

286.  Skull  ;  of  which  there  remaitii  only  the  superior  part, 
without  any  information  regarding  it.       * 

287.  Skull  ;  superior  part. — The  person  died  consumptive, 
after  several  months^  illness.  Gall  showed  this  piece  on  account 
of  the  digital  impressions,  which  are  strongly  marked.  He  re* 
marked  toat  he  had  ol^erved  that  phenomenon  in  all  Msases 
where  the  respiration  had  been  long  difficult. 

.  288.  Pathological  Piece  ;  upper  part  of  a  skull  of  a  hy^ 
drocephalous  subject,  four  months  old. 

28y.  Pathological  Piece. — Upper  part  of  the  skull  of  a 
scrofulous  subject,  weak  in  intellect,  wtio  became  completely 
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imbecile  in  oonseqaence  of  a  fall  from  a  heights   He  lived  several 
years  after  that  aecident 

^90.  Pathological  Pieck. — ^Upper  part  of  the  f;kall  of  an 
old  man,  showing  the  alteration  descnbedf  in  No.  2SS,  &c. 

S91.  Skull  ;  of  which  there  remains  only  the  upper  part. 
The  individual  committed  suicide  in  a  macUhouse.  He  was 
fearful  and  suspicious,  and  believed  himself  sought  after  by  the 
police,  on  account  of  his  resemhl,ance  to  one  of  his  relations  who 
nad  committed  a  crime,  and  who  had  fled  the  country.  Nothing 
could  reason  him  out  of  that  dread. 

d9&  Pathological  Piece.  —  Skull  of  a  scrofulous  sub- 
iect,  of  an  intellect  mucli  enfeebljsd*  He  said. that  he  felt  as  if 
nis  head  was  puUed  backwards  by  (Br,  weight ; '  the  least  ethrt  to 
lift  a  heavy  bodv  rendered  him  so  giddy  as  almost  to  make  him 
fall.  He  could  nol  apply  himself  to  any  intellectual  labour, 
without  speedily  espendaeing  vertigo,  .wnidh. came  on  with  a 
sounding  in  the  ears.     He  waa  hydrooephalons. 

^3.  Skull,  upper  part,  of  a  person  who  died  in  a  madJiouse. 
She  became  insane  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  and  soon 
lapsed  into  fattnty. 

294.  PATHOLOGiCAii  PiBQfir^SkuU ;  of  which  the  upper 
part  only  remains.  TberiindM^idualhad  received  a  deep  wound 
m  the  frontal  bone<)  ^  and,  after .  his  care,  he .  remained  affected 
widi  a  habitual*  aepbeUogy,  which  became  intense  miiem  the 
temperature  sndd^y 'changed  from  oold  to  heat,  or  vice  versa. 
He  suffered  the  same' inconvenience  from  extremes  of  tempera^ 
ture,  and  likewise  from  any  neclect  of  regimen:  When  he  re- 
mained "with  his  head  uneovered,  he  was  more  quickly  sensible 
of  a  change  of  t^emperature ;  and,  when  it  was  too  much  covered, 
that  also  was  intderable  to  him.  This  piece  is  remarkable  on 
account  of  the  thickeningof  the  internal  table  by  the  brain ;  the 
bone  is  increased  in  density  and  thickness,  as  happens  in  all 
cases  of  disease  of  the  brain. 

296,  Skull-;  of  which  there  i-emains  only  the  upper  part. 
The  person  was  proud,  and  had  the  fixed  idea  that  he  was  the 
general  of  aa-army,'  although  be  was  no'more  than  a  subaltern 
offieer.  He  was  always  o(«imanding  and  giving  orders,  and 
exhibited  well  the  attitude  of  Pride.      ^  : 

S96.  Lbgodfpe,  the  •widow.-^Copy  in  plaster  of  the  brains 
See  Nos.  20,  and  117. 

•  iSn:-  Skull;  superior  part.— The  individual  was  very  obsti- 
nate, and  became  inmne  in  consequence  of  an  acute  malady 
irfiich  followed  the  loss  of  a  large  fortune.  In  his  delirium  he 
repeated  that  he  would  rather  oe  burnt  than  change  his  opi- 
nion, and  above  all  he  wished  that  justice  might  be  done  to  him. 

998.  Pathological  Piece. — ^Upper  part  of  the  skull  of  an 
insane  person^  presenting  several  osseous  excrescences.     Gall 
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shewed  this  skull  to  prova  the  difference  between  protuberances 
occasioned  pathologically,  and  the  determined  development  of 
the  convolutions  of  the  brain. 

299.  Pathological  Piece. — Upper  part  of  the  skull  of  a 
scrophulous  and  slightly  hydrocephalous  subject.. 

800*   Skull,  upper  ^party-of  a.  man  who  died  of  an  acute 
aSect^oa  of  the  brain. 

301.  Insane  PsRsoif .*-*«Upper  ^part'  of  the  skull. .  No  in- 
forinatioh  on  this  subject.  .   *    •.  ^ 

802.  Plastea  Mould  oF.iAfiAAtit  covered  with  its  mem- 
brane.    This  piece  shoKvs  the  diqposal  of  the  brain,  in  the  skull. 

.  S03w  Ant oiNE  Lbg^b  ;  skulL-^Leger^  from  his  youth,  ap- 
peared sombre  and:{erooioti0,'and  soii^t  solitude  habitually. 
He  fled  the  society  of  womeii)  and  of  boys  of  his  own  age..    On 
the  ^Oth  of  June  1888,  be  quitted 'his  father's  house,  under 
pretext  of  inquiring  >  for  a  place  as  a>8ervant,  taking  with  him 
only  a  sum  of  Mty.  ftancsy  and/ the  clolhes  qn  bis  back.   Instead 
of  returning  bome,  he  went , to  a  wood. several  leagues  off,  and 
wandered  about  it  for  eight  days  to  find  a  retreat*    He  found  a 
grotto,  in  the  nudst  of  rocks,  and  made  it  his  abode :  a  little  hay 
composed  his  bed.     For  the  first  fifteen  days  he  Uved  upon  the 
]%)Qts. and  wild  fr«uts.whiidi.he.foiind>ia^the.  wood.     Having  one 
day  caught  a  rabbit,  he  killed  it,  and  eat  it  raw.    He  was  seized 
with  .a  horrible  desice  to  eat  human  flesh,  and  to  quench  his 
thirst  with  blood.     On  the  10th  of  August  he  saw  a  little  girl, 
ran  to  her,  passed  a  handkerchief  round  her  body,  threw  her  on 
his  back,  and  rushed  into  the  wood.  .  Fatigued  with  his  bur- 
den, and  observing  tliat  the  girl  was  without  motion,  he  threw 
her  on  the  grass,  and  perpetrated  the  horrible  purpose  he  had 
conceived.     He  avowea  the  fact  to  the  minutest  particular,  and 
produced  proofs  against  himself.    He  stated  that,  having  opened 
the  body  of  his  victim,  and  seeing  the  blood  flow  in  abunaance, 
he  slaked  with  it  his  thirst ;  and,  '^  hurried  on  by  the  maUgn 
influence  that  controlled  me,^  said  he,  ^*  I  went  the  length  of 
sucking  the  heart.^    At  the  examination  it  was  remarked,  that 
his  countenance  preserved  an  expression  of  calm,  and  even  soft- 
ness.    His  looks  were  dull,  his  eyes  fixed,  and  his  countenance, 
immoveable.    He  preserved  the  greatest  apathy :  only  an  air  of 
satisfaction  was  evident  in  his  face.     Duiing  the  rea<ung  of  the 
act  of  accusation,  Lecer  preserved  a  demeanour  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  express  the  imperturbable  tranquillity.     A  stupid 
smile,  which  seemed  only  to  be  a  convulsive  movement,  dwelt 
upon  his  lips.     His  eyes,  almost  always  cast  down,  were  from 
time  to'  time  cast  upon  the  clothes  of  his  victim,  and  upon  the 
stick  and  the  knife  which  he  employed  in  the  commission  of  the. 
crime.     During  the  recital  of  the  horrible  act,  the  figure  of  Le- 

-^r,  far  from  manifesting  the  slightest  emotion,  seemed  to  ex« 
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pand  itself  the  more*.  Leger  heard  his  sentehce  of  death  with 
that  calmness  which  never  quitted  him  during  the  course  of  tlie 
debates;  and  he  made  no  appeal  against  the  sentence.  His  head 
was  examined  after  death,  in  presence  of  several  medical  men, 
and  there  were  observed  several  points  where  the  brain  adhered 
to  the  ma  maier.  There  was  no  relation  between  the  orsaniza- 
tioo  of  Leger  and  the  horrible  crime  of  whieh  he  had  Wen 
guilty ; — ^but  the  circumstaQces  0£  that  ttme ;  those  whicb  pre- 
ceded  it;  the  flight  of  Leger,  without  a  motive,' from  his 'fa- 
therms  home ;  bis  taking-  jup  his  abode  in  a  cavern  in  a  wood ;  the 
kind  of  life  he  led  there  for  more  than  (ifteen  days ;  then  his 
apathy  during  his  trial ;  bis  fitu(Md  smile  as  he  looked  at  the 
bloody  clothes  of  his  victim  ;  the  readmess  of  his  confesaon,  arc 
and  will  always  be,  to  those  accustomed  to  observe  mcUkiess^ 
uneauivocal  proofs  of  a  capital  derangement  of  the  functions  of 
the  brain.  These  opinions,  founded  on  moral  presumptions, 
assumed  the  character  of  certainty  from  the  fact  that  adhesion 
existed  between  the  brain  and  thepia  mater;  and  was  yet*  far- 
ther fortified  by  the  alteration  in  the  cranial  bones  in  tnc'supo^ 
rior  posterior  region,— an  alteration  which  attests  that  the  oor- 
respondinff  part  of  the  viscus,  was  the  seat  of  a  chronic  malady. 
The  primitive  organization  uf  Leger  had  nothing  defective  in  it ; ' 
the  form  of  his  head  was  regular,  and  moreover  approached 
ntore  to  that  which  announces  a  noble  and  exalted  character, 
with,  however,  an  intellect  rather  under  mediocrity.  Leger, 
then,  was  a  madman,  whose  state  of  insanity  was  unequivocaK 
and  who  died  a  victim  to  the  ignorance  of  his  judges,  who  oould 
see  nothing  in  him  but  the  most  infamous  criminal. 

{To  be  concluded  in  next  Number,) 


ARTICLE  XV. 
COMPARATIVE  PHRENOLOGY. 

Phrenology  continues  to  make  sure  though  silent  progress, 
and  to  fii^d  its  way  gradually  into  public  estimation.  Not  only 
have  the  periodicals  ceased  to  make  it  a  butt  for  ridicule,  but . 
many  of  them  speak  of  it  in  the  most  respectful  terms ;  medical 
teacners  have  made  it  the  foundation  of  their  lectures  on  insanity, 
and  it  has  been  treated  by  various  popular  authors  as  a  science , 
founded  on  truth.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  lay  before  our  readers 
the  following  extract  from  the  first  Number  of  the  Farrier  and 
Naturalisij  on  the  utility  of  Phrenology  in  relation  to  the  lower 
animals. 
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<<  The  science  of  Phrenoloffy  has  been  many  years  before  the 
public,  through  the  indefiEitigabie  labours  of  Drs  Gall  and  Spurs- 
heim,  but  more  particularly  the  latter ;  and  being  now  approred 
of  and  encouraged  by  men  of  the  highest  talenta  and  abilities, 
and  its  utility  in  insanity,  and  more  especially  in  education,  hav. 
ing  been  duly  appreciated,  and  fully  proved  in  almost  number- 
less instances,  we  therefore  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  its  yery  great  importance  and  usefulness  in  judging 
of  the  characieTf  babiis,  and  capacities  of  different  animals,  but 
more  particularly  with  a  view  to  improvements  ip  breedings* 
whether  it  be  horses  for  the  turf,  hunting,  or  general  use ;  dogs 
for  the  chace,  shooting,  fightings  or  for  Uieir  sagacity. 

^*  We  shall  constantly  find  that  a  knowledge  of  Phrenology 
is  of  vast  importance,  as  in  ail  cases  it  will  be  found  that  an  ani- 
maPs  couroffe  particularly,  as  well  as  sagacity,  shjrness,  meek- 
ness, and  general  temper,  will  depend  entirely  on  the  bnUn ; 
and  as  this  organ  is  more  or  less  developed,  in  particular  parts, 
so  will  the  character  be  found  invariably  to  correspond  to  the 
outward  indications  of  the  skull. 

^'  It  will  also  be  found  highly  useful  to  the  naturalists,  in 
examining  the  skulls  of  animals,  to  ascertain  whether  they  be- 
long, to.  tM>  car  mvonou&^r  herbiicorous  dashes;  hi  the  former^ 
the  organ  of  Deatruetiveness  will  be  found  large,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter, simll ;  so>  with  regard  to  the  shy  aind  timid  animal,  will  Cau- 
tiousness be  found .  lar^e  and  Combativeness  small,  as  in  deer ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  wnen  they  are  bold  and  fierce  will  the  op* 
posite  be  seen,  as  in  the  bull-dog. 

<*  There  are  many  other  propensities  peculiar  to  different 
animals ;  in  thedqg  we  find  Adhesiveness^  or  attachment,  and  in 
the  cat  Inhabitiveness ;  others  again  possess  particular  intellec- 
tual qualities.  The  horse  is  susceptible  of  Pride^  and  eminent 
for  Locality^  and  the  dog  is  noted  for  its  general  sagacity  or  in- 
tellect, in  various  degrees,  all  indicated  by  the  brain. 

*<  As  the  science  of  Phrenology  rests  principally  on  facts,  we 
have  subjoined  the  following  as  beidg  a  very  strong  one,  in  sup- 
port of  the  utility  and  the  great  necessity  of  this  study  in  attain- 
ing a  correct  knowledge  of  the  diaracter,  as  well  as  the  powers, 
of  animals. 

^^  The  skull  of  the  celebrated  race-horse  Eclipse  was  shewn 
to  Dr  Spurzheim,  and  his  phrenological  observations  requested, 
as  to  the  powers  and  character  of  that  animal.  This  was  most 
readily  complied  with^  and  with  that  liberality  and  kindness 
which  ever  distinguish  the  man  of  science.  The  correctness 
with  which  these  remarks  were  made  must  strike  the  unpreju- 
diced and  inquiring  mind  with  more  than  ordinary  force,  when 
we  state  that  our  learned  phrenolo^cal  friend,  of  course  no 
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sposrtsman,  was  quite  unaoquaiiited  even  with  the  name  of  this 
matchless  horse. 

^*  The  leading  oharacteriatics^  he  observed,  wa*e  a  renmrk- 
ably  large  brain,  not  only  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  ani- 
mal, but  to  horses  in  gesoeral ;  strongly  indicating  gveat  and  high 
courage,  unusual  in  sagacity,  but  deficient  in  meekness,  or  rather 
a  vicious  temper ;  and  it  was  further  remarked,  that  considerable 
difficulty  must  have  been  experienced  in  Tendering  such  an  ani- 
mal  subservient  to  his  rider,  but  that  wh€«i  subdued,  he  could, 
best  be  governed  by  gentle  treatment,  and  would  prove  docile 
under  proper  authority.  These  peculiarities  in  his  character  and 
disposition  will  bjs  immediately  seen  on  re£erripg.tohiA  history  ; 
ana  the  remarkable  correctness  of  the  Ddctoif«  observations  may 
serve  to  shew  that  this  science  will  hereafter 'pvoiife  eoHfiently 
useful  in  judging  of  the  living  animal.^ 


•  •  I 


The  following  passage  on  the  same  subject,  occurs  at  page  61. 
of  Brown^s  Sketches  of  Horses  :-•- 

*'  There  is  a  remarkable  differ^ce  iti  th^  dispoei^oni^  of  the 
Aaatic  and  South  American  wild  horses.  Those  of  the  former 
country  can  never  be  properly  tamed,  unless  trained  very  y^dong. 
If  taken  when  adults^  they  mgueritly  break  out  in  fits  of  rage, 
in  after  life,  ejchiUtirt^'^tWyittidH^'df  natuMl  WiMiiess;  wherea» 
those' of  Am^rit^  Clin  be  broil^htto  fMerfb«li  dbedienee,  fi«d>even 
rendered  sbmeiirtiat  docile,  within  A  fe^'Week««  It' would  be 
difficult  to  account  for  this  opposition  of  temper,  unless  we  can 
suppose  that  it  .is  influenced  oy  climate.  If,  however,  another 
cause  is  to  be  sought  for,  may  it  not  arise  from  an  improvement 
in  the  cerebral  development  of  those  of  the  latter  country,  in. 
berited  from  progenitors  which  have  been  domesticated  for  many 
centuries  ?  This  is  an  interesting  inquiry,  which  might  be  de- 
termined by  a  comparison  of  their*  respective  omniums.  Mr 
James  Wilson  seems  to  favour  this  idea,  for  he  sajs,  in  allusion 
to  the  {dihbie  tempter  df  the  American  horse,  *  This  would  of  it* 
self  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  one  is  the  ^nuine  original, 
and  the  other  merely  a  reWS  or^emancipated  tnbe.'?    - 


^^••_i^.^LaB^^i^^^«^MAs_>_^^^b_>__^*^^i>^^kiAikk> 


ARTICLE  XVI. 

PaOC£EDIN6S  OF  TH£  FHB£NOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

February  S.  1881. — ^Mr  Watson  read  an  Inquiry  into  the 
Functions  of  Ideality. 

February  17. — Mr  W.  A.  F.  Browne  read  two  pathological 
cases,  translated  by  him  from  Magendie,  being  ^*  A  Case  of 
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Cerebellar  Congestion,^  and  a  ^^  Case  of  Injury  of  the  portion 
of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  Brain,  resting  on  the  orbital  plate, 
followed  by  a  loss  of  the  memory  of  substantive  nouns.*" — Mr 
George  Combe  read  Observations  on  the  life,  works,  *  talents, 
dispositions  and  cerebral  development  of  Mr  Laurence  Mac- 
donald,  illustrated  by  a  cast  of  the  head,  presented  by  Mr  Mac- 
donald  at  the  Society ''s  request. 

March  8.— Mr  Ilobert  Cox  read  an  account  of  some  cases 
of  imperfect  perception  of  colours. 

Mr  James  Simpson  read  Objections,  by  Antipreoocian,  to 
Infant  Schools,  with  Answers  thereto  by  him. 

Mr  Combe  gave  notice,  that  he  would  give  a  course  of  prac- 
tical instruction>  gratis,  to  such  members  of  the  Society  as  were 
desirous  to  receive  it,  at  eight  o^clock  in  the  morning,  on  Mon- 
days, from  16th  May  to  4t£  July. 

March  17. — Mr  Simpson  read  a  notice  otNouveatix  Elemens 
d'HygihiCj  par  Charles  Londe,  D.  M.  P.  S^c.  ^c.  Paris  ISCT*; 
and  also  a  notice  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Glasgow  Phreno- 
logical Society.  Mr  Robert  Cox  read  cases  by  Mr  James  De- 
viUe,  of  Change  of  Form  of  Head,  with  corresponding  Change 
of  Character. 

March  31. — ^A  notice  was  read  of  a  case,  communicated  by 
Dt  Favell  of  Sheffield,  of  Disorganization  of  the  Anterior  Lob^ 
of  the  Brain.  Mr  Combe  read  Observations  by  him  on  the  In« 
fluence  of  the  Digestive,  Sanguiferous,  and  Nervous  Systems  on 
the  Mental  Manifestations.  Mr  James  Tod  presented  a  Cast 
of  a  Skull  of  a  New  Hollander,  brought  home  by  John  Drum* 
mond,  Esq.  surgeon.  Royal  Navy. 

April  14.— Mr  Combe  read  Reflection?  on  Parliamentary 
Reform  in  relation  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement 
of  the  people.  A  seocmd  Report  of  the  Committee  for  improv- 
ing the  accommodation  for  the  Museum  was  read,  stating,  that 
when  arrangements  shall  be  completed,  the  collection  will  be 
accessible  to  the  members  of  the  Sodety  every  lawful  day,  and 
that  it  will  be  methodically  arranged,  and  rendered  available 
for  study,  bj  an  extensive  aescriptivrtatalogue,  which  is  now  in 
prejparation.  The  Report  farther  stated,  that  it  is  generally 
unaerstood  that  the  Society^a  collection  of  National  Crania  is 
the  most  extensive  in  Europe,  and  that,  in  other  departments, 
it  presents  a  rich  variety  of  spedmens  for  study ;  and  it  soli- 
cited additions  to  it  from  the  friends  of  the  sdence. 

AprU  88.— Mr  Watson  read  a  case  of  incipient  Spectral  Il- 
lusions ;  also  observations  by  him  on  the  varieties  of^  Memory. 
The  Society' then  adjourned  its  meetings  for  this  session. 

*  Great  [uirt  of  this  work  is  founded  on  Phrenology. 
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ARTICLE  XVII. 

TBANSACTIONS.  OF  THE  GLASGOW  FHBEN0L06ICAL 

SOCIETY, 

Office-Bearers  for  the  year .  ISSO^Sl.-^JPren^&n^  Mr 
William  Bennet,  Editor  of  the  Free  Press.  First  Vice^Presi* 
dentj  Dr  Robert  Hunter,  Professor  of  Aaatomy  in  the  Ander- 
sonian  University.  Second  Vice**Presideni^  Dr  William  Weir, 
Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  &c.     Mr  J.  Clark,  Secretary. 

March  1. 1880. — ^An  introductory  essay  was  read  by  Dr  -Weir, 
in  which  he  took  a  historical  .review  of  Phrenology^^eseribed 
the  difference  between  CranicJogy  and  Phrenol^y  strictly  so 
called — ^shewed  the  superiority  of  that  science  over  every  hypo;, 
thesis  of  mind,  in  accounting  for  a  greater  number  and  variety 
of  mental  phenomena — and  concluded  with  answoing  the  popu- 
lar objections  of  materiality  and  necessity. 

March  15.— The  subject  of  conversation  this  evening*  was, 
What  development  of  organs  should  exempt  a  man  from  legal 
punishment? 

March  29* — ^Dr  Weir,  in  Gontinuati<m  of  his  introductory  es- 
say, stated  and  illustrated  the  laws  of  the  reciprocal  influence  of  * 
the  faculties. 

April  9S. — Dr  Graeme  produced  the  head  of  a  New  Zea- 
lander.  The  development  was  compared  with  the  chief  features 
of  the  national  character. 

May  \% — ^Mr  Bennet  read  an  essay  on  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  a  knowledge  of  Phrenology,  not  only  to  one  de- 
partment of  life,  but  to  society  in  general.  He  pointed  out 
many  of  the  leading  fallacies  by  which  mankind  are  swayed, 
and  the  progress  of  Knowledge  retarded,  and  referred  to  Phre- 
nology as  the  science  destined  to  effect  a  thorough  revolution  in 
these  particulars,  and,  by  giving  man  a  better  knowledge  of  him- 
self, and  of  his  relative  situation  in  the  scale  of  existence,  to 
render  him  consistent  in  his  own  actions,  and  charitable  in  his 

rion  of  others.  In  particular,  the  essayist  dwelt  at  consider- 
length  on  the  benefits  to  be  derived  irom  the  application  of 
Phrenology  to  the  business  of  education ;  anfl  Iq  illustrate  his 
views,  advanced  a  variety  of  details,  which  afterwards  led  to  an 
interesting  discussion. 

May  m — The  conversation  this  evening  was  on  the  best  me^ 
thod  of  education. 
June  9. — Dr  Alexander  read  an  essay  on  the  best  means  of 

*  Essajs  and  convenations  fomi  the  alternate  business  of  the  meetings  of 
thia  Society. 
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improving  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  man.  He 
shewed  in  a  few  words  the  inefficiency  of  education  to  produce 
great  mental  changes.  Important  improvements,  he  contended, 
were  only  to  be  made  by  proper  marriages.  The  qualities  of 
mind,  he  said,  were  transmissible  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other— a  position  which  he  proved  from  the  analogy  of  the  skin, 
the  voice,  the  countenance,  and  particular  malformations ;  con- 
sumption, gout,  and  scrofulous  diseases ;  and  more  directly,  by 
shewing  that  the  child  received  from  its  parents  their  health  and 
temperament,  and  the  size  and  configuration  of  the  brain. 
Those  marriages,  therefore,  would  bring  posterity  as  near  moral 
aiid  intellectual  perfection  as  man  could  attain,  which  were 
formed  with  due  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  parties,  their 
health  and  temperament,  and  the  absolute  and  relative  size  of 
the  cerebral  organs. 

June  23. — The  phrenolo^cal  standard  of  virtue  examined. 

Jvly  7. — Mr  Cassils  read  an  essay  on  the  compound  nature 
of  man. 

August  4. — ^Dr  Graeme  read  an  essay  on  the.  application  of 
Phrenology  to  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  in  which  he  shewed, 
with  much  beauty  and  force,  its  immense  importance  to  the 
treatment  of  mania. 

August  7-  -—The  Society  spent  this  evening  in  the  examina* 
tion  of  the  busts. 

September  1.— Mr  R.  Grahame  read  an  essay  on  the  evidence 
of  a  thinking  principle  distinct  from,  but  not  independent  of, 
the  brain.  The  argument  was  drawn  chiefly  from  the  natural 
proofs  of  4  future  state.  The  essay  led  to  considerable  discus- 
sion on  Dr  Gairs  opinion  of  the  perceptive  power  of  the  feeL 
ings. 

September  \5, — ^The  greater  part  of  this  evening  was  spent 
in  examining  the  busts.  Some  passages  were  also  read,  an4 
commented  on,  from  Spurzheim  and  Combe,  shewing  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  connexion  between  the  feelings  and  intellect 

September  S9*-^Mr  Harvie  read  an  essay  on  the  faculty  of 
Firmness,  describing  its  nature,  and  shewing  and  illustrating  its 
utility,  and  the  different  modifications  it  assumed,  in  particular 
combinations. 

October  18.— The  mode  in  which  the  feelings  are  excited  bj 
external  objects,  was  the  subject  of  to-nighf  s  discussion. 

October  S5. — Mr  Lyle  read  an  Essay  on  the  connection  of 
Phrenology  with  Pathology.  He  adverted  to  the  causes  which 
had  retarded  medical  science,  and  in  particular  the.  unfounded 
opinion,  that  the  seat  of  the  passions  was  the  abdominal  viscera, 
which  he  said  had  concealed  from  the  profession  the  origin  and 
nature  of  hysteria,  menstrual  derangement,  and  bypycbondnaris. 
From  an  analysis  of  the  symptoms,  causes,  time  of  its  appear- 
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anoe,  and  mode  of  treating  hysteria,  he  contended  that  it  was  a 
disease  of  the  cerebellum. 

Niyoember  8. — ^Dr  Alexander  made  a  number  of  phrenologi- 
cal observations  on  Bums,  illustrating  his  opinions  with  the  in- 
cidents of  his  life,  and  numerous  passages  from  his  writings. 

November  9St. — An  Essay  was  read  by  Mr  Clark,  on  the  ob- 
ject of  Causality.  The  essay  began  with  the  natural  history  of 
the  faculty,  in  which  it  appeared  that  the  organ  was  in  a  uniform 
ratio  to  the  talent  for  metaphysics  and  similar  pursuits.  It  was 
then  shewn,  that  however  apparently  dissimilar  might  be  the 
subjects  on  which  a  faculty  employed  itself,  they  wer^  bound 
together  by  a  common  property  or  relation  whkrh  formed  its  ob- 
ject ;  and,  by  analysis  of  morals,  metaphysics,  politics,  and  real 
soning  in  general,  they  were  shewn  to  be  similar  only  in  being 
developments  of  cause  and  effect,  a  relation  which  must  there- 
fore be  the  object  of  Causality.  The  second  part  of  the  essay 
was  an  endeavour  to  prove  that  cause  and  effect  in  the  moral  as 
well  as  the  physical  world  was  merely  a  succession  of  events,  ac- 
companied with  a  belief,  that  the  first  in  the  sequence  would  in-< 
variably  be  followed  by  the  second. 

December  6. — Mr  Lyle  gave  a  short  analysis  of  the  mind  of 
Edmund  Burke,  from  a  view  of  his  bust.  A  discussion  follow- 
ed on  the  fidelity  of  the  description. 

December  20. — Mr  Bell  read  an  essay  on  the  application  of 
Phrenology  to  legislation. 

January  3.  1831. — Two  lectures  having  been  delivered  by 
Dr  Hunter  at  the  quarterly  eoirSes  of  the  Andersonian  Uni- 
▼erflity,  where  Phrenology,  was  most  ably  supported  by 'the  Pro- 
fessor, and  keenly  disputed  by  Dr  Hannay  and  some  other  me-: 
dical  gentlemen,  the  society  employed  this  evening  in  examining 
the  objections.  The  arguments  were  these :  That  the  brain  is 
a  uniform  mass,  and  that  different  functions  of  Benevolence  and 
Destructiveness,  cannot  be  performed  by  bodies  similar  in  their 
chemical  and  physical  properties ;  that  the  effects  of  injuries  were 
different  though  inflicted  on  the  same  part  of  the  brain ;  that  the 
cat  has  the  destructive  propensity  without  the  middle  lobe,  and 
the  sheep  has  the  middle  lobe.without  the  propensity ;  that  some 
animals,  with  brains  as  similar  as  two  drops  of  water,  had  not- 
withstanding entirely  different  minds,  as  the  hare  and  the  rab- 
bit, the  wol^  the  fox,  and  the  dog.  In  answer  to  the  first,  it  was 
said,  that  the  objection  was  inoonnstent  with  the  analogy  of 
other  organs  of  the  body,  and  that  it  was  oontradictoi'v  to  main- 
tain  (tie  objection,  and  conceive  that  the  emotions  of  pity  and 
hatred  were  functions  of  one  organ— the  brain.  To  the  second 
it  was  said,  that  Phrenology  could  explain  the  different  effects 
of  apparently  similar  injuries,  and  no  other  theory  could,  and 
it  was  shewn  how.     The  third  was  denied  in  fact.    The  fourth 
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was  denied,  for  though  the  brains  might  be  similar  in  the  number 
and  ffltuation  of  the  convolutions,  they  differed  in  size  and  figure, 
and  besides  it  involved  the  same  contradiction  as  the  first  ob- 
jection, inasmuch  as,  if  the  brain  was  one  organ,  similar  brains 
should  belong  to  similar  minds. 

Januaary  17. — Mr  Gillespie  read  an  essay  on  the  cHiginal 
differences  of  men^  proving  his  position  by  the  difference  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  and  hence  a  difference  of  bodies,  and 
thence  a  difference  of  minds,  if  the  body  affects  the  mind,  and 
from  the  differences  of  children  of  the  sexes,  and  of  nations. 

February  8. — First  General  Meeting  of  the  Society.  A 
state  of  the  funds  laid  before  it.  A  creed  proposed  to  be  signed 
in  future  by  new  members,  but  the  motion  withdrawn,'  and  the 
following  law  made,  that  no  new  member  be  hereafter  admitted, 
unless  attested  by  the  gentleman  proposing  him,  to  believe  iu 
tlie  first  principles  of  Phrei^logy.  The  followitig  gentlemen 
elected  Oifice-Bearers  for  the  next  year.  Dr  Weir,  President ; 
Dr  Hunter,  First  Vice-Presideni ;  Mr  William  Cdasills,  second 
do. ;  Mr  J.  Clark,  Secretary.  '   ;  .     '.     \ 
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NOTICES. 

Dr  Spv&zheim  haa  'given  couneB  of  lectures  in  England,  at  Btttlh  and 
Berby.  He  ia  now  lecturing  in  Dublin,  in  compliance  viiyh-  the  request  ■  of 
the  Phrenological  Society  there.  The  Dublin  Evening  Post,  after  stating 
that  this  is  probably  the  last  occasion  on  which  he  will  lecture  in  that  city^ 
concludes  in  thefcAowing  terms: — ^  This,  science,  though  so  long  a  subject 
of  ridicule  and  contumely,  is  now  established- on  a  basis  that  stands,  as  littlt 
chance  of  being  shaken,  as  the  foundations  of  the  other,  departments  of  natu- 
ral philosophy;  and  among  them,  competent  judges  assert  there' is  not'  one  of 
more  value  to  society  than  phrenology.  *  Ev.en  its  opponents  admit»^  that,  if 
they  could  be  satisfied  of  its  truth,  they  would  not  deny  its  paramount  im- 
portance. The  approaching  lectures  of  Dr  S.  will  probably  remove  all  re- 
maining scepticism,  in  this  city,  upon  this  point** — Dublin  Evening  Potty  I9th 
April  18S1.    Dr  Spurzheim  is  about  to  settle  in  Paris.   * 

Paris. — ^A  numerous  Phrenological  Society  haa  been  instituted  here. 

Scotland. — ^The  first  phrenological  paper  read  before  aAy  Society  in  Scot- 
land was,  we  believe,  an  essay  read  by  Thomas  Forsler,  Esq.,  F.  L.S.  London, 
to  the  Wemerian  Natural  History  Sodety  of  this  city,  on' the  1 6th  of  April 
1816.  It  is  entitled,  in  the  records  of  that  Sodety,  **  Observations  on  the 
possibility  of  distinguishing  the  character  of  animals  by  the  fqurm  of  their  cra- 
nia, made  with  a  view  to  establish  a  system  of  zoology  founded  on  the  forms 
of  the  brain.** 

London. — ^Mr  J.  L.  Levison  has  given  courses  of  lectures -at  the  Mecha- 
nics* and  other  Institutions,  which  have  been  very  numerously  attended.*  Hh 
has  lectured  also  in  several  other  towns  in  the  south  of  England.  We  have 
received  two  cases  from  him,  which  shall  appear  in  our  next  Number.  We 
understand  that  various  Phrenological  Societies  exist  in  the  south  of  Englaqd, 
and  beg  to  be  favoured  by  any  of  the  members  with  accounts  of  their  pro- 
ceedinffs,  and  with  any  other  phrenological  intelligence. 

Mr  Dewhurst's  Guide  to  Human  and  Comparative  Phrenology  ,will  he 
noticed  in  our  next  Number.    It  arrived  too  late  for  this  pubUcatiou. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

LETTEB  TO  THE  CONDUCTOBS  OF  THE  PEBIOBICAL  PRESS; 
ON  THE  UTILITY  OF  PHRENOLOGY  AS  A  SYSTEBC  OF 
MORAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

Gemtleuek, 

Xhk  press  has  risen  into  such  high  power  and  estimation,  that 
it  has  been  named  a  fourth  estate  in  the  commonwealth.  Ca- 
diolic  Emancipation  and  Parliamentary  Reform  are  viewed  as 
its  most  splendid  and  useful  triumphs ;  and  public  opinion  has 
consecrated  it  as  the  guardian  of  freedom  and  virtue  in  all  fu- 
ture struggles  which  may  occur  between  an  enlightened  peo* 
pie  and  their  oppressors.  But  it  appears  to  me  Uiat  the  press 
yet  lacketh  much  knowledge,  to  become  the  instrument  of  all 
the  good  which  is  moraUy  within  its  power.  In  the  two  great 
struggles  alluded  to,  in  addition  to  reason  and  morality,  which 
are  the  only  powers  inherent  in  a  good  cause,  it  was  aided  by 
the  influence  of  the  King  and  Ministiy ;  and,  constituted  as 
sodety  and  the  press  at  present  are,  it  appears  to  me  that, 
without  these  auxiliaries,  the  victory  would  not  have  been  gained 
for  half  a  century  to  come.  The  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain,  rich  and  poor,  are  essentially  ignorant  of  every  thing 
like  a  philosophy  or  man.  They  have  no  precise  knowledge  of 
the  elementary  qualities  of  human  nature,  and  still  less  of  their 
mutual  relations.  Some  sects  in  religion,  from  having  too  little 
faith  in  human  virtue,  or  in  the  power  of  reason  and  morality, 
sacoesrfiilly  to  cope  with  fraud,  violence  and  error,  dwell  too  ham- 
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tually  on  the  opposite  doctrine,  and  lead  the  young  to  distrasl 
the  capabilities  of  man^s  intellectual,  moral  and  religious  powers, 
to  attain  almost  any  good  by  their  natural  efforts.      Philo- 
sophers diifer  widely  in  their  views  of  human  nature,  and  you, 
the  conductors  of  the  press,  know  well  that  no  exposition  of 
moral  and  intellectual  science  exists  which  any  considerable 
number  of  you  embrace,  as  containing  the  basis  of  your  opi- 
nions }n  morals,  politics  and  religion.     You  write  for  the  pub- 
lic aa  for  men  acqumoted  with  no  system  of  human  nature,  but 
judging  and  acting  in  each  case  as  it  emerges,  not  upon  fixed 
princi^e,  but  from  instinctive  impulses,  modified  by  contingent 
events.     An  appeal  to  pecuniary  interest  is  the  most  efiecuve ; 
one  to  vanity,  ambition,  and  the  love  of  power,  or  the  hatred  of 
it  when  exercised  by  others,  is  the  next  in  degree  available  for 
exciting  to  action ;  while  you  are  aware  that  the  clearest  demon- 
stration of  any  line  of  conduct  being  dictated  by  religion,  and 
required  by  morality,  does  not  always  insure  its  oeing  adopted. 
In  endeavouring  to  guide  the  public  towards  any  object  not  al- 
ready popular,  you  feel  yourselves  constantly  under  the  necessi- 
ty ox  .establishing  first  principles;  and  you  have  extremely  few 
clata  established  in  the  public  mind  on  which  you  may  found 
conclusions  on  moral  and  political  subjects.     The  press  hovers 
in  the  airy  regions  of  feeling  and  imagination,  lather  than 
dwells  in  the  -fixed  abodes  of  reason  and  established  principles. 
In  the  case  of  Catholic  Emancipation  and  Parliamentary  Re- 
form you  enjoyed  the  countenance  of  his  Majesty^s  government, 
which,  in  addition  to  the  virtuous  and  disinterested,  who  sup- 
ported these  measures  from  the  love  of  right,  directed  towards 
you  the  favour,  also,  of  the  selfish,  the  ambitious,  and  those  ex- 
pectant of  future  benefits,  and  rendered  you  triumphant.     Fro- 
prietors  of  bui^gha  in  England  and  freeholds  in  Scotland,  how- 
ever, who  could  hope  for  nothing  from  the  wbigs,  received  few 
moral  inlpressions  from  the  press,  and  many  remained  adverse 
to  reform.     Do  n^t,  then^  deceive  yourselves ;  you  will  exercise 
fanit  a  seooodary  influence  whcai  you  are  left  henceforth  to  your 
own  resources.    Men  entert^nii^  difierent  views,  and  animated 
Inr  different  pasidons,  will  come  forward  under  the  new  order  of 
amirs,  and  each  will  advocate  the  opinions,  or  'maintain  the 
particular  interest,  which  he  considers  most  benefiiiial'to  himself 
or  to  the  nation ;  and  until  the  people  and  the  conductors  of 
the  press  shall  possess  a  true  philosophy  of  man,  and  have  com- 
mon and  conristent  views  of  the  proper  objects  of  life  to  rational 
beings,  itnd  of  the  natural  means  or  attaining  thiese  ends,  Par* 
liamentary  Reform  or  any  other  public  measure  will  accomplish 
oompantiyely  Untie  good.     If  the  pe^le  and  the  conduclorft  9i 
the  {uresa  jposseased  any.  sound  d^medtary  viewl  of  bundan  Mr 
ture.  and  its  lelationsy  tbay  wciqld  biiye  ibe  a4vant(^  oC  fi 
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touchs(toQe  by  which  to  try  eyer3r  candidate  for  political  power: 
If  their  pbik^ophy  gave  them  faith  in  human-virtue^  exhibited 
to  them  the  means  by  which  it  could  be  rendered  triumphant^ 
and  unfolded  the  dangers  to  which  it  was  exposed,  they  might- 
exert  a  ^ant  power  in  promoting  the  improvement  of  tne  race. 
They  might  detect  and  defeat  every  enemy,  and  encourage  and- 
support  every  friend  to  human  happiness.  Combination  would 
become  practicable  for  virtuous  ends ;  and  in  place  of  seeing 
prejudice  played  off  against  prejudice,  pernicious  error  blazoned 
forth  by  authority,  and  drivdiing  sup^stition  consecrated  by 
imposing  names,  all  under  pretence  of  preventing  the  overthrow 
of  social  order,  we  should  discover  an  enl%htened  press  guiding 
an  educiited  and  a  moral  people  to  institutions  calculated  to  re- 
press misery  and  crime,  and  cherish  happiness  and  virtue. 

If  the  people  were  trained  in  a  system  of  philosophy  which 
demonstrated  that  although  man  is  framed  to  be  industrious^  yet 
that  perceptive  faculties  are  given  to  him  for  observing  nature ; 
reflective  faculties  for  tracing  the  relations  of  naturu  objects; 
taatsl  affections  asTountains  of  enjoyment;  and  that  this  world 
is  arranged  on  the  principle  of  his  moral  and  intdilectual  facul- 
ties assuming  the  ascendency,  modelling  his  institutions  into 
harmony  with  their  own  dictates  and  desires,  and  guiding  bis 
actions, — it  is  obvious,  that  the  principles  of  reason,  religion  and 
morality,  would  acqu'ure  a  power  which  they  have  never  yet  ex- 
hibited, and  never  can  exhibit,  while  man  shall  continue  igno- 
rant of  himself,  and  of  the  relations  established  by  Provi^ 
denoe  between  himself  and  the  other  objects  of  creation-.  Now, 
Phremdogy  is  the  philosophy  which  is  here  described.  Some 
of  you  have  studied  and  comprehended  its  principles,  advocated 
its  truth,  and  recognised  its  power  as  the  practical  science  of 
human  nature.  To  you  the  gratitude  of  your  countrymen  wiU 
hereafter  be  rendered,  for  the  benefits  which  you  have  conferred 
on  them,  hy  directing  thar  attention  to  truths  of  such  momen- 
tous impcMt ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  you  reap  a  rich  reward  in 
the  clearness  ci  intellectual  perception,  and  the  stability  of  mo- 
ral  hope,  in  regard  to  the  destinies  of  man  in  this  world,  which 
it  has  afforded  you.  I  regret  to  observe,  however,  that  by  far 
the 'greater  number  of  you,  the  conductors  of  the  press,  have 
covered  Phrenology,  with  ridicule^  and  done  all  that  lay  in  your 
power  to  render  it  a  by-word,  and  an  object  of  contempt.  Many 
of  you  and  of  your  adherents  cannot  even  yet  hear  its  name  men- 
tioned without  angry  emotions.  Some  of  you  have  a  strong 
suspidon,  if  not  a  positive  knowledge,  that  it  is  true  and  im- 
portant, and  yet  entertain  such  fear  of  your  readers,  that  you 
i&  not  venture  to  tell  them  what  you  thmk ;  cm*  if  you  permit 
your  conviction  to  transpire,  vou  preface  it  with  certirin  expres- 
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sions  of  jocularity  or  oontempt,  as  if  it  were  necessary  to  apolo- 
gise for  so  great  a  departure  from  conventional  modes  of  tnink- 
mg,  as  to  speak  favourably  of  a  great  discovery  before  it  had 
received  the  sanction  of  public  approbation.  To  the  class,  who 
are  unacquainted  with  Phrenology,  I  address  the  present  ob- 
servations. 

In  surveying  the  fabric  of  society,  you  must  feel  the  want  of 
a  philosophy  of  human  nature  to  enable  you  to  comprehend  its 
objects,  and  the  relations  of  its  parts.  The  most  different  views 
of  these  are  entertained  by  different  sects  in  religion,  politics  and 
philosophy,  and  each  labours  to  advance  his  particular  creed, 
olind  to  the  effects  of  this  universal  conflict  of  doctrine  on  na- 
tional prosperity.  If  we  ask  on  what  principles  are  government 
and  the  great  occupations  and  interests  of  society  conducted  in 
Britain,  it  would  puzzle  ordinary  philosophers  to  answer.  We 
profess  Christianity  in  its  purest  form ;  but  if  you  contemplate 
the  practical  precepts  of  this  reUgion,  and  compare  the  pri- 
vate lives  and  the  public  actions  of  the  people  with  this  stand, 
ard,  nothing  will  appear  more  ludicrously  clissimilar.  Was  the 
conquest  of  India,  or  the  war  with  France,  undertaken  on  Chris- 
tian principles?  Was  the  sanguinary  penal  code  of  England 
instituted  on  these  principles  ?  Are  labourers  doomed  to  in- 
cessant toil,  and  left  in  profound  ignorance,  in  order  to  im- 
prove their  spiritual  condition  as  creatures  destined  for  immor- 
tality ?  In  short,  if  an^  thing  be  clear,  it  is  this, — ^that  Chris- 
tianity is  not  yet' the  animating  principle  of  the  world.  What, 
then,  is  the  principle  on  which  society  founds  its  institutions, 
and  conducts  its  affairs  ?  It  is  on  that,  of  a  regulated  selfish- 
ness. Every  individual  is  left  at  liberty  to  pursue  the  objects 
that  strike  his  individual  fancy  as  leading  to  ^ood,  checked 
only  by  the  condition  that  he  shall  not  direct^  iniure  his  neigh- 
bour. This  constitution  of  society  would  procluce  admirwie 
effects,  if  the  people  were  enlightened  by  a  philosophy  which 
demonstrated  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers 
of  man,  and  the  fact  that  the  elements  of  human  and  external 
nature  are  framed  by  the  Creator  so  as  to  admit  of  the  occu- 
pations of  life  and  tne  institutions  of  society  being  arranged 
m  accordance  with  their  dictates; — in  other  words,  that  the 
morality  of  Christianity  is  capable  of  being  rendered  practi- 
cal by  the  development  and  proper  direction  of  the  existing  ele* 
roents  of  nature.  Individuals  would  then  be  animated  by  a 
uniformity  of  desire  to  attain  good,  and  an  unanimity  concern- 
ing the  means  of  realizing  it,  which  cannot  exist  while  every  one 
cherishes  views  of  nature  and  its  capabilities  peculiar  to  himself 
or  to  his  sect.  This  division  of  sentiment  has  been  the  bane 
of  society  in  time  past.  One  body  of  men  acts  as  if  amassing 
wealth  were  the  pand  object  of  human  existence ;  another  as  u 
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the  enjojrment  of  pleasure  were  the  chief  end  of  man  ;  a  third 
proclaims  that  life  is  a  pilgrimage,  and  that  salvation  ought  tobe 
the  exclusive  object  or  an  immortal  creature^s  consideration.  On 
the  great  topic  of  the  capabilities  of  man  for  improvement,  and 
on  the  means  of  improving  him,  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion  pre- 
vails, and  no  principles  are  recognised,  from  which  an  approach  to 
greater  unanimity  may  be  effected ;  and  how  can  tha  press  exer- 
cise a  moral  sway  over  an  empire  thus  discordant  ?  The  want 
of  a  philosophy  of  mind  is  strikingly  discernible  in  religion ;  for 
the  wildest  fanaticism,  and  the  most  unmeasured  scepticism, 
flourish  side  by  side;  and  of  all  arguments  adduced  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  these  contending  opinions,  those  said  to  be  founded  on 
human  nature  are  the  least  satisfactory  to,  and  successful  with, 
the  opposite  party  ;  although  the  reverse  ought  to  be  the  case, 
if  the  philosophy  of  man  existed  as  a  practical  science. 

Phrenology,  I  again  say,  is  the  philosophy  required ;  and  it 
is  your  interest,  for  the  increase  of  your  own  power  and  useful- 
ness, and  your  duty,  as  the  moral  leaders  of  the  people,  tp  study 
it,  to  chensh  it,  and  widely  diffuse  its  doctrines.     I  am,  &c. 
The  EmroB  of  the  Phrenological  Journal. 


ARTICLE  II. 

§ 

ON  HUMAN  CAPABILITY  OF  IMPROVEMENT. 

JM.AN  existing  in  a  savage  state  without  arts  and  industry,  can 
scarcely  be  recognised  as  a  rational  bdng ;  he  manifests  only 
instincts ;  and  instead  of  subduing  external  nature  to  his  will, 
be  picks  up  from  its  surface,  as  the  brutes  do,  whatever  enjoy- 
ments it  spontaneously  yields,  and  submits  in  sullen  patience 
to  its  adverse  influences,  till  they  pass  away.  In  civilized  coun^ 
tries,  on  the  other  hand,  he  presents  the  most  unequivocal  evi- 
dence of  the  greatness  of  nis  rational  faculties,  by  the  sway 
which  he  exerts  over  physical  nature ;  but  even  in  these  regions, 
when  we  examine  closely  into  the  condition  of  individuals,  we 
discover  that  although  the  intellectual  powers  have  achieved 
admirable  conquests  over  matter,  there  is  a  deplorable  defi- 
ciency of  moral  enjoyment ;  that  although  man  has  displayed  the 
magnificence  of  his  nature  in  triumphing  over  earth  and  sea 
and  air  and  fire,  and  rendering  them  ministers  to  his  will,  he 
has  not  succeeded  in  infusing  order  and  beauty  into  his  moral 
condition  ;  that  his  heart  is  often  sick  with  anguish,  while  his 
eyes  look  on  a  lovely  world  as  his  own.  Some  sects  regard  this 
as  the  necessary  result  of  mane's  imperfect  nature,  and  msbelieve 
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in  the  pombility  of  his  ever  advancing  by  the  ude  of  reason  so 
far  as  to  do  in  tne  moral,  what  he  has  accomplished  in  the  ph^- 
sioal,  world ;  call  forth  order,  beauty,  and  enjoyment,  where  pain 
and  sorrow  at  present  reign.  Other  sects  not  only  regard  such 
an  advance  aa  attainable,  but  teadi  that  the  Creator  has  formed 
man  as  a  progressive  and  improvable  being,  with  the  direct  ob- 
ject of  his4irranging  his  institutions  and  conduct  in  conformity 
to  the  Divine  law,  and  thereby  attaining  to  real  enjoyment.  They 
maintain,  that,  without  being  animated  by  this  conviction  in  our 
daily  conduct,  and  without  resorting  to  the  study  of  human  and 
external  nature,  under  the  reliance  on  the  divine  goodness  which 
it  produces,  we  cannot  be  said  to  Uve  mih  Grod  in  the  world. 

Thus,  two  great  parlies  may  be  said  to  divide  the  religious 
world.  The  ode,  with  which  we  have  a  great  sj'mpathy,  be- 
lieves  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  constitution  of  this 
world  to  be  greatly  disordered ;  many  and  bitter  were  the  proofs 
4y{  this  txuib  afibrded  by  the  pains  and  sorrows  attendii^  our  early 
life  and  education ;  and  we  are  still  far  from  imagining  that 
this  world  is  a  perfect  institution.  The  burning  deserts  of 
Africa,  the  frozen  regionsof  the'polea,  the  noxious  swamps,  and 
the  stony  wastes  every  where  abounding,  proclaim  that  phyncal 
nature  is  not  perfect ;  while  the  mental  blindness,  the  hearths 
sickness,  and  the  body'*s  anguish,  prove  that  human  nature  re* 
quires  great  amendment.  The  ottier  party,  however,  contend, 
tnat  the  opinion  generally  entertained  of  the  inherent  defects  and 
disorders  of  creation  is  exaggerated  ;  and  that  there  is  a  far 
greater  provision  made  for  human  virtue  and  happiness  in  the 
functions  and  capabilities  of  nature  than  is  generally  understood 
or  believed ;  and  that  itis  denying  the  Divine  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, to  say  that  this  world  is  esnntially  discnrdered  in  its  ocm- 
stitutioa;  that  it  »  not  arrai^ged  so  as  to  fiivour  virtue,  but  the 
reverse ;  that  it  is  a  world-  essentrally  wicked,  against  the  se- 
ductions of  which  the  pious  iicquire  to  maintain  a  oonstant  strug- 
.g^.  They  say,  that^ifwe-entertaih  these  views  as  our  tfaeary 
of  human  nature^  and  att  consistently,' we  ^hall*  be  led  to  look 
with  little -interest'on* human  science,  and  to  listen  with' much  ib- 
cuedulity  to  schemes  for'.iinpRiTing  the  dispositiotis, '^capabilities, 
•a«d  condition  of  the  race,  by  teaehirig  tkemi  the' laws  of  the  na- 
tural world,  and  inducing  them  to  dbey  tJaem.  -  No  system  of 
political  economy^  of  law  or  of  education,  having*  for  its  objlect 
the  promodon.of  human  happiness  and  vtrtuis,  by  a  risfat  order- 
ing c£  the  elements  of  nature,  appean^'tD  be  pracitcBd,  noeord- 
ing  to  the  f«mdamentai  doctrine,  that  nature,  physicBl,' moral, 
And  intetllectual,  is  depraved  and  out  of  }olnt  Aklmugh 
tJsiradULiutai  means  of  rectifying  the  disordelr  be  admitted, 
dhese  means  do  not  -belong  to  tlie  dbportnlent  of  philoiiophj, 
«nd  do  ndit  fall  within  the  spheie  of  rcosmi;   whereas  every 
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scheme  having  the  permanent  improvement  of  man  for  its  ob- 
ject, by  increasing  bis  health,  enlarging  his  knowledge,  strength- 
ening his  moral  affections,  amending  his  social  institutions,  and 
diminishing  his  passions,  seems  to  require  that  the  elements  of  his 
nature  should  in  themselves  be  good ;  that  they  should  be  wisely 
adapted  to  each  other  and  the  external  world  ;  and  that  happi- 
ness and  virtue  should  be  an  attainable  result  of  their  due  appli- 
cation and  arrangement 

These  unfavourable  views  of  human  nature  are  perhaps  en- 
tertained by  some  of  our  readers ;  while  by  many  others  they 
will  be  regarded  as  altogether  erroneous ;  and  this  difference  of 
opinion  is  itself  of  much  importance.  A  practical  as  well  as  a 
theoretical  conflict  is  permanently  proceeding  in  society,  found- 
ed on  the  two  sets  of  opinions  now  adverted  to.  The  belief 
in  the  right  constitution  of  the  world  is  so  far  instinctive,  that 
individuals  of  all  ranks,  when  they  lay  aside  their  sectarian  pe- 
culiarities, combine  cordially  in  promoting  the  study  of  science, 
the  investigation  of  nature,  the  diffusion  of  knowled^,  and  the 
ameltoration  of  social  institutions,  on  natural  principks ;  in  full 
reliance  that  the  great  elements  of  the  material  and  moral  world 
are  really  constituted  with  the  design  of  favouring  happiness 
and  virtue.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  surrounded  oy  religious 
sects  essentially  founded  on  the  opposite  principle,  of  nature 
being  in  disorder,  and  of  the  only  means  of  rectification  being 
such  as  are  afforded  by  an  influence  not  belonging  to  this  world^ 
constitution,  not  cognizable  by  philosophy,  and  not  falling  within 
the  sphere  of  reason.   These  sects,  when  they  have  acted  in  their 

E roper  character,  have  laboured  for  centuries  to  improve  mankind 
y  their  own  peculiar  means ;  we  do  not  mean  to  say  whether  suc- 
cessfully or  unsuccessfully,  but  simply  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact,  that,  in  their  efforts,  the  exposition  of  the  natural  constitu- 
tion of  the  human  mind,  of  the  external  world,  of  their  rela- 
tions and  capabilities,  hite  formed  a  very  subordinate  part.  They 
have  greatly  omitted  to  cultivate  the  natural  capabilities  of  the 
beings  whom  they  have  sought  to  improve,  and  nevertheless  ex- 
pected to  accomplish  this  end  without  using  the  means.  They 
nave  resembled  the  pious  agriculturists  of  Scotland,  of  the  olden 
time,  who  prayed  for  dry  weather,  when  the  natural  humidity 
of  the  atmosphere  was  damaging  their  crops  with  rain,  but  omit- 
ted to  drain  their  fields.  Their  prayers  were  not  successful, 
because  they  did  not  use  the  means  which  Providence  had  placed 
within  their  own  power  for  protecting  their  crops.  Their  pos- 
terity have  applied  their  skul  in  draining,  and  have  fitted  their 
fields  to  a  greater  extent  to  the  climate,  in  consequence  of  which 
fair  crops  have  been  reaped  in  18^9  and  1830,  after  rains  which 
would  nave  spread  absolute  desolation  over  the  fields  of  our  an- 
eestoirs.     The  enlightened  tenantry  of  this  age  must  enjoy  a 
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higher  impression  of  the  benevolence  of  the  Creator,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  inferred  from  this  single  instance,  than  could  be  obtained 
by  their  predecessors. 

If  there  has  been  an  omission  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  reli- 
gious instructors  of  mankind  in  not  making  the  most  of  the  natu- 
ral capabilities  of  man,  as  a  preliminary  condition  to  the  eificacy 
of  divine  influence,  we  may  expect  to  discover  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  magnitude  of  the  exertions  made  by  them  for  human 
improvement  and  the  practical  result  AoocHraingly,  to  a  person 
of  a  plain  understanding,  nothing  appears  more  extraordinary 
than  the  contrast  a£Porded  between  the  unwearied  exertions  of 
religious  sects,  and  the  fruits  produced.  Compare  the  sedulous 
teaching  of  religion  to  both  sexes  in  youth,  the  powerful  efforts 
constantly  made  to  maintain  its  influence  in  adult  age,  with  the 
wide  dereliction  of  its  principles  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life^ 
and  the  deficiency  is  conspicuous.  We  do  not  find  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion  pervading  all  the  employments  of  indiviauals 
and  the  institutions  of  society.  The  daily  occupations  of  the 
artisan,  and  of  every  other  member  of  society,  ought  to  be 
founded  on  and  regulated  by  its  principles.  But  let  us  look 
at  the  fact.  Does  the  man,  who  commences  at  six  o^clock  in  the 
morning  to  break  stones  on  the  highway,  and  who,  exposed  to 
heat,  cold  or  wet,  as  the  heavens  happen  to  send,  labours  at  this 
occupation,  with  only  two  hours^  intermission,  till  six  o^clock  at 
night,  for  six  days  in  the  week,  from  youth  to  old  age,  appear 
to  be  employed  like  a  rational  being  possessed  of  moral  feelings 
and  an  immortal  soul,  sent  into  this  world  to  cultivate  and  im- 
prove these  powers,  in  order  to  fit  him  for  higher  dignity  and 
enjoyment  hereafter  ?  He  appears  more  like  a  creature  con- 
demned to  endure  penance,  but  for  what  specific  purpose  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  discover.  As  the  vivacity  of  his  moral  and 
intellectual  powers  depends  on  the  condition  of  his  lyain,  and 
as  exposure  to  the  rigour  of  a  cold  and  variable  climate  in  the 
open  air,  tends,  by  tne  laws  of  nature,  to  impede  the  action  of 
this  organ,  the  fint  fact  that  strikes  us  is  the  direct  contradic- 
tion betwixt  the  professed  end  of  his  existence,  viz.  his  moral 
and  intellectual  improvement,  and  the  arrangement  of  his  physi- 
cal condition.  In  the  next  place,  as  instruction  and  exercise  of 
all  the  mental  powers  are  required  by  nature  as  essential  to 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement,  the  second  circumstance 
that  attracts  notice  is  the  total  absence  or  inadequate  extent  at 
such  instruction  and  exercise.  This  forms  a  second  contrast  be- 
tween his  actual  condition  and  the  professed  end  of  his  existence 
on  earth.  Similar  observations  are  applicable,  under  proper 
modifications,  to  the  cases  of  the  artisan,  the  operative  manunic* 
turer,  the  agricultural  labourer,  the  merchant,  the  lawyer,  the 
soldier,  and  statesman.     If  we  look  at  the  profes^onal  pursuits 
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oS  one  and  all  of  these  classes ;  at  the  principles  on  which  they 
are  omducted,  at  the  faculties  which  ttiey  call  into  exercise,  at 
the  time  which  they  enga^,  and  at  the  objeds  which  they  pre- 
sent to  the  mind,  and  consider  them  in  reference  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  individuals  in  moral  and  intellectual  improvement, 
we  cannot  but  be  astonished  at  the  imperfect  adaptation  of  the 
external  condition  of  many  men  to  the  professed  object  of 
their  existence.  We  conceive  that  human  nature  admits  of  in- 
stitutions and  arrangements  calculated  to  favour  in  a  far  higher 
degree  than  those  now  existing,  the  development  of  their  moral 
and  intellectual  faculties. 

It  is  justly  assumed,  that  men  are  sent  into  this  world  to  pre- 
pare, by  the  cultivation  of  their  higher  faculties,  for  a  purer 
state  of  existence  hereafter ;  yet,  in  many  instances,  their  phy- 
sical condition  is  opposed  to  it,  and  their  occupations  during 
nine-tenths  of  their  waking  hours  have  scarcely  any  perceptible 
relation  to  their  advancement  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of 
his  works,  or  in  obedience  to  his  laws.  The  professional  pursuits 
of  an  operative  tradesman,  an  extensive^raerchant  or  manufac- 
turer, or  a  well  employed  lawyer,  cannot  be  regarded  as  means 
for  developing  the  rational  powers  of  man,  and  fitting  him  for 
a  higher  sphere.  So  far  as  necessary  to  provide  subsistence  and 
comitort  for  his  body,  and  to  acquire  leisure  and  means  of  cul- 
tivating his  nobler  laculties,  they  do  conduce  to  tliis  end ;  but 
viewed  as  the  grand  pursuits  of  life,  they  engross  the  mind  and 
become  impediments  to  its  moral  progress.    Besides,  until  these 

Eursuits  shall  be  founded  on  correct  views  of  human  nature,  and 
e  conducted  on  principles  directly  in  accordance  with  the  dic- 
tates of  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  they  must  continue  to 
obstruct  rather  than  advance  the  improvement  of  man  as  a  ra- 
tional being.  If  nature  does  not  admit  of  their  being  arranged, 
so  as  to  favour  this  end,  then  human  improvement  is  impossible; 
if  it  does  admit  of  such  an  ordering  of  professional  pursuits, 
then  religious  persons  ought  to  view  this  as  a  preliminary  condi- 
tion to  be  fulfilled  before  their  other  principles  can  become  effi- 
cacious. In  point  of  fact,  artizans,  merchants,  and  professional 
men  in  general,  know  as  much,  or  often  more,  of  moral,  intel- 
lectual, and  physical  science,  of  religion  and  its  practical  power, 
and  are  purer  in  sprit,  itiore  christian  in  temper  and  disposi- 
tions, at  eighteen  than  at  sixty ;  though  the  very  religion  which 
they  [HPofess  teaches  them  that  existence  on  earth  is  given  to 
prepare  them  for  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  enjoyments 
m  heaven.  In  short,  the  double  contradiction  presses  itself  on 
our  attention ;  the  life  of  busy  men  is  at  variance  with  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  their  existence  on  earth ;  while  at  the  same  time 
the  rectification  of  this  system  of  society,  and  the  better  ar- 
rangement of  the  natural  world,  are  objects  very  little  attended 
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to  by  those  who  profess  these  high  views  of  human  destiny- arid 
duty. 

It  appears  to  us  extremely  difficult  to  reconcile  these  contra- 
dictidns,  but  we  shall  attempt  to  elucidate  their  otigin. 

The  theologians  who»  condemned  the  natural  world,  lived  in 
an  age  when  there  was  no  sound  philosophy,  and  almost  no 
knowledge  of  physical  science ;  they  were  unavoidably  ignorant 
of  the  elementary  Qualities  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  in- 
fluence of  orgaaeii2f^tion  on  the  mental  powers ;'— die  greilt  link 
which  connects  the  moral  and  physical  worlds.  Tliey  wers 
unacquainted  with  the  relations  subsisting  between  the  mind 
iiiid  external  nature,  and  could  nbt  by  possibility  divine  to 
what  extent  individuals  and  society  were  capable  of  being  im- 
proved by  natural  means.  In  the  history  of  man,  they  had 
read  chiefly  of  misery  and  crime,  and  had  in  their  own  age 
beheld  much  of  both.  They  were,  therefore,  naturally  led  to 
form  a  low  estimate  of  human  nature,  and  to  expect  litue  good 
fhMn  the  cultivation  of  it«  inherent  capabilities.  These  opi- 
nions baling  been  entwined  with  religious  sentiments,  descended 
from  generation  to  genei^tion ;  aiid,  in  consequence,  persons  of 
isincisre  piety  have, -for  several  centuries,  been  induced  to  look 
down  on  this  world  as  a  wilderness  abounding  with  briars,  weeds, 
and  noxious  things,  and  to  direct  their  chief  attention,  not  to  the 
study  of  its  elements  and  their  relations,  in  the  hope  of  redu- 
cing them  to  order,  but  to  enduring  the  disorder  with  patience 
and  resignation,  and  to  securing,  by  faith  and  penitence,  salvia 
tion  in  a  future  life,  it  has  never' been  with  thetn  a  iM*act{caI 
principle,  that  human  nature  itself  may  be  vastly  improved  hd 
Its  moral  and  intellectual  capabilities,  by  increasing  the  size  of 
the  anterior  and  superior  regions  of  the  brain,  ana  diminishing 
the  size  of  the  lower  and  occipital  portions ;  which,  nevertheless, 
the  principles  of  physiology,  and  the  facts  ascertained  by  phre- 
nology,  warrant  us  in  believing;  nor  that  human  nature  and  the 
external  worid  are  adjusted  on  the  principle  of  favouring  the 
development  of  the  higher  powers  of  our  minds ;  nor  that  the 
study  of  the  constitution  of  nature  is  indispensable  to  human 
improvement ;  nor  that  this  worid  and  its  professions  and  pur. 
suits  might  be  rendered  favourable  to  virtue  by  searching  out 
the  natural  qualities  of  its  elements,  their  relationship,  and  the 
moral  plan  on  which  God  has  constituted  and  governs  it.  Some 
philosophers  and  divines  having  failed  to  discover  a  consistent 
order  or  plan  in  the  moral  world,  have  rashly  concluded  that 
none  such  exists,  or  that  it  is  inscrutable.  It  appears  never  to 
have  occurred  to  thetn  that  it  is  impossiUe  to  cottiprehend  a 
whole  system  without  becoming  acquainted  with  its  parts;  these 
persons  have  been  ig0i(>rant>of  Uie  pntsiology  of  tnan,  6f  the  pbi- 
kNK^hy  of  man,  of  the  philoeoi^  of  external  nature,  and  mm 
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rdatioDS,  and  nevertheless  have  not  perceived  that  this  extensive 
ignorance  of  the  details  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  com- 
prehend the  plan  of  the  whole.  Hence  they  hav£  involved  them- 
selves in  contradictions;  for  while  it  has  been  a  practical  prin- 
ciple with  them,  that  ^oyment  in  a  future  state  is  to  be  the 
consequence  of  the  believer  attaining  to  a  holy  and  pious  frame 
of  mind  in  this  life ;  they  have  represented  the  constitution  of 
the  world  to  be  so  unfavourable  to  piety  and  virtue,  that  men  in 
general,  who  continue  attached  to  it,  cannot  attain  to  this  right 
mane  of  spirit,  or  act  habitually  in  consistency  with  it.  They 
have  not  had  philosophy  sufficient  to  perceive  that  man  must 
live  in  society  to  be  either  virtuous,  useful,  or  happy ;  that  the 
social  atmosphere  is  to  the  mind  what  air  is  to  the  lunes ;  that 
while  an  individual  cannot  exist  to  virtuous  ends  out  of  society, 
he  cannot  exist  in  a  right  frame  in  it,  if  the  mpral  atmosphere  with 
which  he  is  surrounded  be  deeply  contaminated  with  vice  and 
error.  Individual  merdiants,  for  example,  cannot  act  habitually 
on  Christian  principles,  if  the  maxims  oi  their  trade  be  not  Chri^ 
tian ;  and  if  the  world  be  so  unfavourably  constituted  that  it 
does  not  adn^it  of  the  rules  of  trade  becoming  Christian,  then 
active  life  and  practical  religion  are  naturally  opposed  to  eadi 
other.  Divines  have  laboriously  recommended  sjMritual  exep- 
ciaes  as  means  of  improvement  in  this  life  and  of  salvation  in 
the  next,  butbgve  rarely  dealt  with  the  philosophy  of  this  world, 
or  attempted  its  rectificatioin,  so  as  to  render  these  exercises  truly 
efficacious.  Their  minds  have  been  infected  with  the  first  great 
error,  that  this  world  is  irremediably  defective  in  its  constitudon, 
and  that  human  hope-must  be>entirely  concentrated  on  the  next 
This' may  be  Attributed  to  the^ premature  formatiixi  of  a. system 
of  theology  in  the  dav^o  of  dvibaatioa  before  the  qualides  of  the 
physical  world,  and  the  elements  of  the^  iikoral  world  imd  their 
relatioDship,  were  known;  and  to  erroneous  interpretations  of 
&ripture  HI  conseo^ience,  partly,  of  that  ignorance. 

Now,  if  PhrenoiG^  is  to  operate  at  all  in  favour  of  human 
improvement,  one  of  the  most  striking  effects  which  it  will  pro- 
duoe  will  be  the  lifting  up  of  the  veil  which  ha»  so  long  concealed 
the  natbral  worid,  its  capabilities  and  importance,,  from  the  eyes 
of  divines.  To  all  pmctical  ends  connected  with  theology^  the 
philosophy  of  nature  might  as  .well  not  exist ;  the  sermons 
preached  a  century  ago  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  sense  and 
suitableness  to  human  nature,  to  those  deliveredyesterday ;  and 
yet,  in  the  interval,  the  human  mind  hf|s  madevasi. advances  in 
knowledge  of  the  woiks  of  creation.  Divines  have  frequently 
appMed  philoisophical  discoveries  in  proving  the  .existence  and 
dieveloping  the  ebaractec  of  the  Deity ;  but  they-  haveYailed  in 
flpplyii^  dther  the  lUscov^es  themsdves,  or  the  knowledge  of 
the  divme  cfattriieter  obtained  by ^  means  of  them,  to  the  practi^ 
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cal  purpofies  of  virtue.  This,  however,  Phrenology  will  enable 
them  one  day  to  do.  In  surveying  the  world  itself,  the-phreno- 
logist  perc^ves  that  the  Creator  has  bestowed  elementary  <}uali- 
ties  on  the  human  mind,  and  on  external  obiects,  and  established 
certun  relations  between  them ;  that  these  have  been  incessantly 
operating  according  to  their  inherent  tendencies,  generally  aim* 
ing  at  good,  always  desiring  it,  but  often  missing  it  through  pure 
Ignorance  and  blindness,  yet  capable  of  attaining  it  when  en- 
lightened and  properly  directed.  The  baneful  effects  of  igno- 
rance are  every  where  apparent.  Three-fourths  of  the  mental 
faculties  have  direct  reference  to  this  world,  and  in  their  func- 
tions appear  to  have  no  intelligible  relation  to  another,  such  are 
Amativeness,  Philoprogenitiveness,  Combativeness,  Destruc- 
tiveness,  Constructiveness,  Acquisitiveness,  Secretiveness,  Sel£> 
Esteem,  and  others ;  while  the  remaining  fourth  have  reference 
at  once  to  this  life,  and  to  a  higher  state  of  existence,  such  are 
Benevolence,  Ideality,  Wonder,  Veneration,  Hope,  Conscientious- 
ness, and  Intellect.  To  guide  and  successfully  apply  the  first 
class  of  faculties  to  the  promotion  of  human  bappmess,  it  ap- 
pears indispensable  that  the  faculties  themselves,  the  physiail 
conditions  on  which  their  strength  and  weakness,  inertness  and 
vivacity  depend, — ^the  relations  established  between  them  and  the 
external  world,  which  is  the  grand  theatre  of  their  action,»HUid, 
finally,  the  relation  between  them  and  the  superior  faculties, 
which  are  desUned  to  direct  them,  should  be  known ;  and  yet, 
scarcely  any  thing  is  known  in  a  philosophiod  and  practical 
sense  by  the  peopk  at  large,  on  these  pcnnts.  If  we  are  correct 
in  saying  that  these  faculties  have,  by  their  constitution,  refer- 
ence chiefly  to  this  world,  then  we  maintain  that  useful  know, 
ledge  for  their  guidance  will  be  afforded  by  the  philosophy  of 
this  world ;  and  that  the  wisdom  which  is  to  reauce  them  to 
order  will  receive  important  aid  fix>m  studying  the  constitution 
which  it  has  pleased  the  Creator  to  bestow  on  them,  and  the 
relations  which  he  has  seen  proper  to  institute  between  them  and 
the  other  departments  of  his  works.  His  wisdom  and  goodness 
will  be  found  to  pervade  them.  He  has  bestowed  on  us  intel- 
lect to  discover,  and  sentiment  to  obey,  his  will  in  whatever  re- 
cord its  existence  is  inscribed,  and  yet  little  of  this  knowledge  is 
taught  by  divines  to  the  peop]^. 

Knowled^  of  the  constitution,  relations,  and  capabilities  of 
this  world  is  indispensable  also  to  the  proper  exercise  and  di- 
rection of  the  superior  powers  of  our  minds.  In  all  Bjg»  prac- 
tical men  have  been  engi^^ed  for  three-fourths  of  their  time  in 
pursuits  calculated  to  gratify  the  faculties  which  have  reference 
to  this  world  alone,  but,  unfortunatdy,  the  remaining  fourth  of 
thdr  time  has  not  been  devoted  to  pursuits  bearing  reference 
to  their  higher  faculties.    Through  want  of  intellectual  educa- 
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tbn,  they  were  incapable  of  deriving  pleasure  from  observing 
nature  and  reasoning,  and  they  were  not  furnished  with  ideas 
to  enable  them  to  think.  Owing  to  the  barbarism  tirhich  per- 
vaded society  in  general,  there  was  no  moral  atmosphere  in 
which  their  superior  sentiments  could  play.  Ambition,  that 
powerful  stimulant  in  social  life,  was  not  directed  to  moral  ob- 
jects,  but  generally  the  reverse.  The  hours,  therefore,  which 
ought  to  have  been,  dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  the  higher 
portion  of  their  faculties,  were  either  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of 
gain,  sensual  pleasure  or  ambition,  or  spent  in  mere  trifling 
amusements  and  relaxation.  There  was  no  practical  onward 
purpose  of  moral  and  intellectual  advancement  abroad  in  the 
secular  occupations  of  society;  and  the  divines  who  formed 
public  opinion,  so  far  from  discovering  that  this  disorder  was 
not  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  nature,  and  that  Christianity, 
in  teaching  the  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  faculties, 
necessarily  implied  the  practicability  of  a  state  of  society  founded 
on  that  principle,  fell  into  the  opposite  error,  and  represented 
the  world  as  deranged  in  all  its  parts ;  as  incapable,  by  the  de- 
velc^ment  of  its  own  elements,  of  rectification;  and  thereby  add- 
ed strength  and  permanence  to  the  evils  originating  in  igno- 
rance and  unguided  passion. 

We  are  far  from  casting  blame  on  the  excellent  individuals 
who  fell  into  these  mistakes ;  they  were  inevitable  at  the  time  in 
which  they  lived,  and  with  the  lights  which  they  possessed ;  but 
we  pmnt  them  out  as  errors  which  ought  to  be  removed.  We 
sulgoin  a  few  illustrations  of  the  e£Pects  which  a  knowledge  of 
human  and  external  nature  may  be  supposed  to  produce  in  im- 
proving the  condition  of  man  as  an  inhabitant  of  this  world. 

Divmes  most  properly  teach  that  it  is  sinful  for  the  sexes  to 
cohabit  as  husband  and  wife  without  having  solemnly  under- 
taken the  obligations  and  duties  imposed  by  the  ceremony  of 
marriage ;  that  brothers  and  sisters,  and  uncles  and  aunts  can- 
not marry  without  sin;  and  that  he  that  provideth  not  for 
his  own  is  worse  than  an  infidel.  In  these  particulars,  the 
constitution  of  nature,  and  the  precepts  of  divines  agree ;  but 
the  foQowing  points,  connected  with  the  same  order  of  duties, 
are  generally  omitted  in  the  exhortations  of  the  pulpit,  and 
nevertheless,  U  is  impossibkj  without  attending  to  them,  to  avoid 
sowing  the  seeds  of  misery,  producing  physical  and  moral  dis. 
order,  and  directly  counteracting  the  precepts  themselves  which 
the  divines  deliver. 

1.  Very  young  persons  ought  not  to  marry,  because,  by  the 
laws  to  which  Croa  has  subjected  our  physical  constitution,  the 
offinprii^  of  very  young  parents  are  generally  deficient  in  bodily 
ana  mental  qualities,  or  both.  The  municipal  law  allows  males 
to  marry  at  fourteen,  and  females  at  twelve;  and  the  divines 
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take  no  cognizance  of  the  sin  of  marring  at  an  unripe  age ; 
whereas  Nature,  in  this  climate,  is  inimical  to  marriage  before 
twenty  or  twenty-two  in  the  female,  and  twenty-five  or  twenty- 
six  in  the  male. 

One  consequence  of  marria^s  in  extreme  youth  is,  that  the 
first  bom  child  or  children  are  in  general  deficient  in  the  organs 
of  the  moral  and  reflecting  faculties,  and  have  an  excess  of  the 
organs  of  the  animal  propensities.  A  single  illustration  of  the 
consequences  of  such  a  union  will  suffice  to  diow  how  deeply  it 
may  affect  the  order  of  the  moral  world.  Suppose  a  British 
Peer  of  forty,  possessed  of  ordinary  qualities,  to  marry  an  im- 
mature girl  of.  seventeen,  and  that  the  first  born  child  is  a  son. 
He  would  prove  greatly  deficient  in  moral  and  intellectual  p6wers. 
The  organs  of  the  propensities  would  be  large,  and  the  anterior 
and  superior  portions  of.  the  brain,  which  manifest  the  higher 
faculties,  would  be  relatively  small."  In  consec^uence  of  this  com- 
bination, his  natural  inclinations  would  lead  him  to  prefer  animal 
gratifications  to  study,  and  his  innate  consciousness  of  a  low 
mind  would  render  him  sceptical  of  human  virtue,  and  proud 
of  his  **  order,^  as  the  only  mark  of  superiority  in  his  person 
over  the  base  bom  vulgar.  The  law  would  give  him  the  fim^ily 
estates,  and  a  seat  in  tne  Upper  Houae  of  Parliament,  and  the 
customs  of  society  invest  him  with  a  vast  influence  in  his  native 
county ;  but  the  low  formation  of  his  brain  would  render  the 
high  rank,  the  large  property,  the  legislative  voice,  and  the  social 
influence^  so  many  inlets  of  temptation  to  immoral  conduct  in 
himself,  and  so  many  instmments  of  perpetrating  mischief  to  his 
fellow  men.  The  priest  might  give  his  benediction  at  his  fa- 
therms  marriage,  ana  his  mother  be  unconscious  of  sin ;  but  the 
Creators  laws  being  violated.  His  btesnng  would  not  fall  on 
the  first  bora.  The  ehfldren  produced  after  the  mother  arrived 
at  maturity  would  manifest  superior  qualities.  The  result  would 
be  still  more  hurtful  were  old  men  to  marry  very  young  women ; 
for  bodily  imperfection  ^ would  then  be  aOded  to  mental  imbe- 
cility. We  state  these  oases  h^pothelically,  to  avoid  the  re- 
motest chance  of  personal  allusion ;  but  we  entreat  any  reader 
who  may  be  disposed  to  regard  them  as  imaginary,  to  observe 
nature,  and  he  will  acquit  us  of  this  charge. 

Nature  transmits  the  constitution  of  organs  firom  parents  to 
children,  and  health  chiefly  depends  on  the  inheritance  of  them 
in  a  sound,  and  vigorous  condition.  Small  organs  are,  aeteris 
paribus^  more  feeme  than  large  organs,  and  less  capable  of  re- 
sisting the  shock  of  external  influences  of  an  unfavourable  kind ; 
or^  in  od&er  words,  they  are  more  liable  to  disease  from  the  or- 
dinary  atmosphenc  chaDges,  from  moral  depression^  intellectual 
exhaustion^  am  otiier  causes.  Natui^,  therefore,  proclaims  that 
two  persods  iiaring  both  weak  lungs,  weak  stomachs,  w^ak 
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moflcicBi  or  weak  bFoins,  ougbi  not  Co  iiiterinapiy;  the  oonse- 

;|ueiice  will  be  the  production  of  an  enfeebled  offsprii^,  liable 
rom  birth  to  suffering  and  misery. 

Now,  our  proposition  is,  that  if  it  be  the  object  of  divines  to 
render  men  happy  on  earth,  to  brin^  their  whole  being,  anioial, 
moraU  and  inteliectual,  into  the  highest  state  of  perfecti<m  of 
which  it  is  susceptible,  as  a  means  of  preparing  them  for  bcmven ; 
and  if  these  ends  cannot,  by  the  oooatitution  of  nature,  be  at- 
tained,  without  attention  to  the  points  alluded  to^— -religious  in- 
structors, wlvo  confine  their  attention  to  performance  of  the  ce- 
remony of  marriage*  to  guarding  the  forbidden  degrees,  and  to 
the  general  precept  of  providing  for  oiftpring,  omit  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  knowkdge  which  is  necessary  to  be  taught, 
and  to.  be  practically  acted  on  by  the  sexes,  before  they  can  dis- 
char^  their  duties  as  rational,  moral,  and  religious  beings,  on 
the  single  point  of  marriage.  Nay  farther,  we  mamtaiin  that 
the  points  omitted  are  fundamental,  and  vital  in  importance; 
and  that,  while  they  are.  neglected*  and  b^ngs  are  produced 
with  enormous  organs  of  the  animal  propenstties,  and  small  or- 
gans of  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  with  feeble  bodies, 
and  inherent  bad  health,  practical  Christianity,  as  a  system  not 
of  words  and  abstract  contemplations,  but  of  living  action  in  the 
bosoms  of  men^  and  in  the  transactions  of  society,  cannot  •possibly 
be  realized,  and  moral  order  cannot  be  establiMied  in  the  wovld^ 

We  repeat,  thai  we  do  not  blame  the  clergy  for  omitting  this 
instruction,  bficause  they  could  not  teach  it  till  they  possessed  it 
tbepis^lves^.and  saw  its  imoortance*  We.  object^  however,  ta 
their  attempting,  to  excuse  themselves  after  it  is  pomied  out  ia 
them,  by  iiUj^ging  that  thin  is  human,  science  .which  it  bdongs 
to  professors  in  universities,  and  not  to  Ghrisli«D  *  auaisitees,  to 
teach.  With  the  utmost  defei^nce  we  would  answer,  that  the 
cler^'iire  the  servants- pf  God,  apppinl;ied  to  instruel;  tb&  people 
inhisJa^^St&Pd  his  will;  that  w:hile  the  'Book;  of  Revelation  ia< 
spread. f>ut. in  juiatedJeaves,  the  Book  of  Nature  is  opened  «wide 
bfsrfo^  ihem,  also  in.jthe  haadwritinff  of-the  Deity;  and  thatt 
th^(#ir^.bwQ4.to^.readiand  ta  teai£  hip  law  andhis.wiU  in«. 
4icittfid.49  the*poe,as  ^eU: as. in: the  other;: aid > that  it  will  only 
b#.wbefi  tbe^itruit^s ^f  niMtUre  shall  b^.-comraumoaited.to  the  peo-. 
pie  ^.part  of  the  Divine  law  and  the  Divine  wiU,  that  they  will 
take  a  li^ng  ini^erest  in  timmf  and  yield  them  a  willing  obe- 
dience, failure  h^s  been  neglected  in  dmcal  teaching  only 
because  iit  has  been'unknownb  Within  one  generation,  after  * 
tubstaotial  edMcutipn  in  natyral  knowledge  shail  have  been  com^ 
TOuni<yttfd  to  tb0  young,  the  prevaUiog  style  of  preaching  must 
b^  immoyied.  Indiv^uala  <  whose  instiructbn  is  a  little  ad- 
yaneeOf  akeady  perceive  and  lament  its  inefficiency  in  conse* 
qfm^ ^ iK>t  aefuiDg  with  btuaannatqfe in  its  living  form. 
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S.  Divines  most  properly  teach  us  to  contemn  riches,  and  the 
vanities  of  life,  to  set  our  hearts  on  things  above,  and  to  be  in- 
stant in  prayer,  serving  the  Lord, — all  which  precepts  are  ad- 
mirable  in  themselves,  but  utterly  impracticable  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  while  the  present  arrangements  and  habits  of 
society  prevail.  To  enable  a  man  really  to  prefer  the  enjoy- 
roents  afforded  by  active  moral  and  intellectual  facilities  to  the 
animal  gratifications  which  money  may  purchase,  he  must  pos- 
8e8s,^r9/,  vigorous  moral  and  intellectual  organs,  and  moderate 
animal  organs;  ^^,  His  higher  powers- must  have  been  culti- 
vated from  youth,  and  stored  with  positive  knowledge,  and  pure 
moral  perceptions,  suited  to  their  real  nature ;  and,  Sdhf^  He 
must  be  surrounded  by  beings  similarly  constituted,  similarly 
educated,  and  loving  to  act  on  similar  principles.  And  we 
again  most  respectfuOy  say  to  the  clergy,  tfiat  it  is  their  duty  to 
teach  the  people  every  branch  of  knowledge,  and  every  practical 
observance,  toat  may  conduce  to  the  realization  of  these  condi- 
tions, before  they  can  expect  their  precepts  to  take  effect.  At 
present  they  issue  the  injunction  to  contemn  riches,  to  men  in 
whose  briuns  the  organs  that  denre  the  gratifications  purchase- 
able  by  wealth  greatly  predominate ;  who  live  in  society  devoted 
systematically  to  the  accumulation  of  riches  ;  and  who,  without 
money,  cannot  effectually  influence  their  fellow  men  even  in  fa- 
vour of  religion  and  virtue ;  and  still  they  complain  that  their 
precepts  are  ineffectual.  As  well  might  a  husbandman  who 
should  sow  seed  in  the  desert  complain  that  he  reaped  no  in- 
crease. Let  the  clergy  insist  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
naiural  condiHons  which  the  Creator  has  rendered  indispensable 
to  the  practice  of  virtue  bdng  fulfilled,  then  sow  holy  precepts, 
and  they  shall  not  have  cause  to  complain  of  the  return. 

These  are  mere  illustrations  of  our  position,  that  some  sects 
have  come  too  hastily  to  the  conclusion,  that  this  world  is  wrong 
constituted.  Volumes  would  be  requisite  to  develope  the  subject 
completely,  and  to  shew  fully  its  practical  importance.  In  pub- 
lishing  these  remarks,  we  expose  ourselves  to  the  question,  Who 
are  we  that  erect  ourselves  into  authorities  on  the  constitution 
of  the  world,  and  become  critics  on  the  doctrine  of  venerable 
and  illustrious  divines  ?  Wl^  are  in  ourselves  the  least  influen- 
tial  of  men ;  but  if  the  doctrine  which  we  announce,  be  a  correct 
interpretation  of  the  constitution  of  Nature,  a  high  authority- 
supports  the  pojsitions,  of  which  we  are  merely  the. humble  ex- 
pounders. It  is  extremely  difficult  for  most  minds  to  break 
through  the  trammels  of  popular  education,  and  to  view  life 
from  a  new  jposition ;  but  we  solicit  their  attention  to  one  or  two 
additional  illustrations,  to  enable  them  to  accomplish  this  end. 
When  Julius  Caesar  landed  in  Britain,  he  found  the  people  es- 
sentially barbarous;  they  raised  corn  on  the  coast,  and  haid  cha<* 
riots  for  war ;  but,  in  comparison  with  modem  times,  they  were 
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without  roads,  ships,  sciehoe,  or  machinery, — ^hunting  and  war 
being  their  chief  employments.  If  he  had  inquired  into  their 
previous  history,  he  would  have  learned  that  they  had  never 
exhibited  higher  attainments ;  and  he  might  have  been  excusable 
for  treating  as  fanciful  any  philosopher  who  should  have  said  to 
him,  ^^  I  perceive  in  the  brains  of  tnese  men  organs  of  Construe- 
tiveness^  Ideality  and  Reflection, — such  as  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans possess ; — ^these  organs  must  have  been  given  by  the  same 
Creator  who  bestowed  them  on  us,— 4ind  He  must  have  de- 
signed them  for  use.  We  know  that  the  Greeks  and  our  coun- 
trjrmen  emerged  slowly  from  barbtuism,  and  began  to  accom* 
plish  great  works  by  means  of  these  organs,  only  after  they  had 
attained  to  settled  government  and  partial  civilization.  The 
Britons,  therefore,  may  one  day  put  forth  their  energies,  and 
shew  to  the  astonished  world  ships  of  transcendent  magnitude 
and  strength  traversing  their  seas;  roads  on  which  they  shall 
almost  fly  by  mechanical  power ;  and  vast  engines  performing 
I  the  most  stupendous^  as  well  as  the  most  delicate,  operations  for 

the  comfort  of  the  people,  all  of  their  own  construction ;  other- 
wise their  organs  of  Constructiveness  must  be  abortive  gifts, 
never  calculated  to  come  into  practical  activity.^  Caesar  might 
have  been  excused  for  treating  such  a  philosopher  as  a  vain  en- 
thusiast ;  yet,  to  a  mind  which  could  have  traced  the  fruit  in  the 
bud,  the  result  supposed  to  be  predicted  would  have  appeared 
natural ;  and  we  have  seen  it  accomplished.  We  offer  this  as  an 
illustration  of  the  position,  that  the  mechanical  powers  having 
been  given,  were  intended  to  be  practically  used ;  and  that  the 
world*  was  constituted  in  harmony  with  them,  even  at  a  time  when 
this  fact  was  not  apparent  to  an  ordinary  observer.  They  remain«- 
ed,  indeed,  long  dormant ;  but  we  beg  of  the  reader  to  attend  to 
the  circumstances  which  rendered  them  comparatively  feeble  in 
the  days  of  Caesar,  and  triumphantly  energetic  in  our  own.  Isij 
It  is  probable,  from  what  we  know  of  the  brains  of  other  barba- 
rous people,  that  the  organs  themselves,  although  then  possessed 
fay  our  ancestors,  were  not  so  large  and  powerful  in  them  as  in 
us,  many  centuries  of  cultivation  having  tended  to  enlarge  them ; 
8c%,  The  elements  of  physical  nature,  and  their  mutual  relar- 
tions,  were  then  unknown ;  and,  Sdh/^  The  order  of  society  was 
unfavourable  to  their  exercise  ;  violence  predominated  to  so 
great  an  extent,  that  the  products  of  industry  were  carried  off 
or  destroyed  by  the  hand  of  lawless  rapine,  and  their  authors  did 
not  reap  ihm  fruits.  These  reasons  are  suiBcient  to  explain 
why  the  ancient  Britons  were  unskilled  in  mechanical  science ; 
and  to  shew  that  the  proper  conclusion  for  a  philosopher  to 
have  drawn  in  the  age  of  Caesar,  was,  that  they  required  to  de- 
▼elope  their  mental  powers,  to  become  acquainted  with  external 
nature,  and  to  amend  their  social  institutions,  in  order  to  exce^ 
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in  mechanical  inventioiis ;  and  not  that  their  own  nunds  were 
barren  and  nature  obdurate,  and  that  huts  for  habitations,  and 
undiessed  skim  for  garments,  were  all  that  Providence  intended 
them  or  their  posterity  ever  to  enjoy. 

The  case  in  regard  to  the  moral  nature  of  man  is  moie  d». 
lecdy  parallel  to  this  than  might  at  first  be  supposed^     Ist,  It 
is  certain  tliat  moial  and  int^lectual  organs  exist  in  man  ;  and 
we  are  authorised  to  conclude,  that,  because  they  have  been  be* 
stdwed  in  this  world,  they  are  intended  to  be  used  in  it;  and 
that,  being  meant  for  use,  human  nature  itself  and  external  n»* 
ture  must  be  so  constituted  as  to  admit  of  their  fiur  exercise  and 
gratitication.     Sdiy,  As  facts  authorise  us  to  believe  that  the 
constructive  organs  have  increased  in  size  and  power  by  cultiva* 
tion,  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  the  moral  and  intellectual  or- 
gans also  will  be  improved  by  similar  means.      Indeed,  in  sur* 
veying  the  skulls  of  our  ancestors,  they  indicate  inferior  mo* 
ral  and  intellectual  organs  to  those  of  the  present  generation. 
Sdly,  It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  mass 
of  society,  a  profound  and  general  ignorance  prevails  concerning 
the  constitution  of  the  external  world,  the  constitution  of  their 
own  minds  and  bodies,  and  the  relations  among  these  ;  while, 
nevertheless,  a  knowledge  of  these  particulars  is  as  indispensable 
to  our  reaping  full  advantage  from  our  moral  and  intellectual 
powers,  as  acquaintance  with  physical  nature  is  to  the  profitable 
exercise  of  mechanical  invention.     4thly,  As  the  mechanical  fa* 
culties  could  not  flourish  in  a  rude  and  lawless  age,  we  are  en- 
titled to  assume  that  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers  cannot 
put  forth  all  their  inherent  vigour  in  an  imperfectly  civilized 
condition  of  society.   5thly,  That,  as  experience  has  proved  that 
barbarous  institutions  have  passed  away,  and  left  a  lair  field  of 
exercise  to  the  mechanical  powers,  so  we  are  encouraged  to  hope 
that  the  ignorant  and  selfish  state  of  society  now  existing  will 
ultimately  be  superseded  by  a  more  enlightened  and  better  con* 
stituced  condition,  calculated  to  admit  of  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual portions  of  our  nature  attaining  to  full  and  unnestricted  su- 
premacy and  vigour. 

If  there  be  any  fruth  in  these  positions,  we  humbly  think  that 
they  warrant  us  m  saying,  that  Phrenology  will  one  day  produce 
a  mange  in  the  seentiments  and  institutions  of  the  world,  benefi- 
cial to  the  Christian  religion  ;  and  that  one  of  its  first  effects  will 
be  to  lead  the  clergy  to  use  means  for  producing  the  natural  con- 
ditions, in  individuals  and  sodety,  which  are  indispensable  to 
practical  Christianity,  and  then  to  hope  for  their  doctrines  being 
favoured  with  the  Divine  blessing,  and  an  abundant  increase  oi 
fruit.  The  functions  of  the  bram  and  the  philosophy  of  mind 
have  not  been  discovered  to  serve  as  mere  laughing-stocks  to 
witless  essayists.  They  are  parts  of  creation  of  the  very  high- 
est importance,  and  we  are  warranted  in  saying,  that  the  disco- 
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Yiery  of  them  involves  in  its  train  consequences  of  the  utmost  in- 
terest  to  human  happiness. 

Some  pious  persons  may  perhaps  charge  us  with  foolishness, 
if  not  atheism,  oecause  we  advocate  these  views ;  but  we  retort 
on  them  that,  besides  unintentionally,  yet  virtually,  denying  the 
Deity,  fm  the  governor  of  this  world,  ttiey  are  practically  stran*' 
gers  to  the  extent  of  His  power  and  goodness  displayed  in  sublu-* 
nary  <Teation.  They  see  the  beauties  of  the  eartn,  and  the  mag- 
nificenoe  ci  the  heavens,  as  poets  or  painters  behold  them,  but 
the}'  do  not  pero^ve  or  understand  the  constitution  of  human 
nature,  and  the  relations  between  it  and  external  creation.  They 
are  strangers  to  the  designs  of  the  Creator  manifested  in  these 
works  in  relation  to  Man.  A  mystery  hangs  over  them  which 
they  have  not  penetrated,  and  hence,  although  they  ardently 
desire  to  know  God,  they  look  for  him  almost  exclusively  in  a 
spiritual  world.  We  see  and  feel  Him  in  us,  and  in  every  thing 
around  us.  Having  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  faculties  whicn 
He  has  bestowed,  and  discovered  some  of  the  relations  between 
them  and  creation,  our  eyes  have  been  opaied  to  a  perception  of 
a  vast  extent  of  design,  wisdom,  and  goodness  in  the  Creator, 
which  was  hidden  ^om  us  until  we  obtained  the  light  which 
renders  it  discernible. 

In  conclusion,  we  observe,  that  while  we  do  not  contend  for 
the  absolute  perfection  of  physical  creation,  or  the  perfectibility 
of  man  by  natural  means,  we  are  humbly  of  opinion,  that  there 
are  far  more  excellencies  and  capabilities  in  both  than  have  hither- 
to been  discovered  ;  and  that  the  study,  evolution,  and  proper 
practical  application  of  the  natural  elements  of  the  physical  and 
moral  worlds  are  indispensable  preliminaries,  and  most  important 
auxiliaries,  to  human  improvement.  It  is  one  of  the  excellent 
diaracteristics  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  it  is  adapted  to 
every  state  of  society,«*to  men  scattered  in  wildernesses  or 
thronged  in  crowded  cities ;  and  hence  religion  is  shorn  of  her 
power  and  utility  as  a  practical  system  of  instruction,  by  what* 
ever  tends  to  widen  her  separation  from  science,  philosophy,  and 
the  aflbirs  c^  this  world.  The  human  faculties  having  proceeded 
born  the  Creator,  are  framed  in  harmony  with  the  actual  con- 
stitution of  nature ;  and  would  kindle  with  zeal,  and  labour  with 
delight,  in  studying,  unfolding,  and  applying  it,  if  so  directed; 
whereas  they  are  restrained,  cramped,  paralyzed,  and  enfeebled, 
by  inculcating  haUtually  maxims  which  cannot  become  practical, 
in  consequence  of  the  natural  conditions  on  which  they  depend 
not  being  prevjously  produced.  This  unfortunate  habit  of  un- 
dervaluing the  capabilities  of  the  natural  world,  and  neglecting 
the  study  of  it,  diverts  the  attoititHi  of  the  best  minds,  among  the 
people,  nom  the  real  road  to  improvement.  In  consequence  of 
ihe  eoDstitution  and  moral  relations  of  the  natural  world  bein^r 

o2 
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too  much  neglected-— while,  at  the  same  time,  tlie  Creator  has 
rendered  a  knowledge  of  them  indispensable  to  moral  cultiva^ 
tion-^^preaching  is  inefficacious  in  improving  the  temporal  condi- 
tion of  mankind,  to  an  extent  unprecedented  in  most  human  in- 
stitutions. This  conclusion  is  forced  on  us,  when  we  compare 
the  number,  zeal  and  talents  of  the  teachers,  the  provisions 
made  by  law  for  their  support,  and  the  favourable  dispositions 
of  the  people  to  profit  by  their  instruction,  with  the  actual  be- 
nefits communicated  by  their  preaching.  When  divines  shall 
have  become  acquainted  with  the  real  constitution  of  the  world, 
and  the  moral  plan  which  pervades  it,  and  shall  have  dedicated 
their  talents  to  teaching  these  to  the  people,  as  preparatory  for 
their  other  doctrines,  they  will  find  themselves  and  their  instruc- 
tions invested  with  a  moral  power  and  efficacy  to  which  they 
have  hitherto  been  strangers ;  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  will 
religion,  science,  philosophy,  practical  business,  and  recreation 
appear  resting  on  one  basis,  animated  by  accordant  spirits,  coin- 
ciding in  their  objects,  and  contributing  to  one  end, — the  im- 
provement of  man  as  a  moral,  intellectual,  and  religious  being. 
These  remarks  apply  exclusively  to  the  temporal  effects  of  reli- 
gion. Its  influence  on  the  eternal  interests  of  mankind  is  too 
sacred  a  subject  for  discussion  in  a  journal  devoted  solely  to  phi- 
losophical inquiries. 

ARTICLE  III. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  PECULIARITIES  OF  MEMORY.     Read  to 
the  Phrenological  Society^  by  Mr  Hewett  Watsok. 

Ik  general  society  I  find  few  subjects  iibout  which  so  many 
questions  are  asked  from  Phrenologists,  or  in  regard  to  which 
so  many  confessions  of  inferiority  and  vaunts  of  superiority  are 
continually  made,  as  we  daily  hear  on  that  of  Memory.  Our 
own  powers  of  memory  being  so  continually  called  into  action, 
and,  together  with  the  capabilities  of  others  in  the  same  parti- 
cular, exercising  such  a  very  important  influence  over  our  coin- 
fort  and  improvement,  amply  account  for  the  general  interest 
and  curiosity  felt  on  this  point.  But  notwithstanding  these  oft- 
repeated  calls,  it  appears  to  me  that  phrenologists  are  common- 
ly far  from  satisfymg  their  anxious  querists.  Much  difficulty, 
no  doubt,  is  occasioned  by  the  state  of  mind  of  the  non-phreno- 
logical inquirers,  who  are  too  often  accustomed  to  express,  or 
attempt  to  express,  their  ideas  in  terms  so  vague  and  general, 
that  the  chance  of  exciting  thereby  in  another  mind  exactly  si- 
milar notions  to  those  existing  in  their  own  is  very  remote  in- 
deed.  The  consequence  is  mutual  misapprehension  of  eadi 
other  and  corresponding  dissent,  while  if  the  exact  ideas  at^ 
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tached  to  the  words  by  each  were  known  to  the  other,  there 
would  probably  be  no  di£Perence  of  opinion  whatever.  Should 
persons  thus  circumstanced  be  lucky  enough  at  length  to 
discover  the  similarity  where  they  believed  there  to  be  only  dis- 
similarity of  opinion,  the  difference  is  called  a  dispute  about 
wordsy  when,  in  point  of  fact,  it  lay  entirely  in  the  ideas  excited 
in  consequence  of  each  mind  individualizing  in  a  different  man- 
ner the  conceptions  attached  to  general  terms.  Dr  Spurzheim 
in  his  lectures,  is  particularly  attentive  to  point  out  the  differ- 
ence between  general  and  spedfic  expressions;  to  exemplify 
which,  I  have  heard  him  use  an  illustration  something  like  this, 
viz.  Suppose  I  tell  any  one  that  in  my  pocket  there  is  an  or- 
ganized being.  By  this  va^ue  generality  I  ^ve  him  no  posi- 
tive knowledge :  he  may  thmk  of  an  animal,  whilst  I  am  mean- 
ing a  plant.  If  I  tell  him  successively  that  it  is  an  animal,  a 
bird,  a  finch ;  from  neither  of  these  does  he  obtain  definite 
knowledge ;  there  are  in  existence  many  animals,  many  birds, 
many  finches,  greatly  differing  from  each  other.  Should  I,  bow- 
ever,  in  lieu  of  these  general  words,  tell  him  at  once  that  the  ob- 
ject is  a  chaffinch,  a  goldfinch,  or  a  hawfinch;  he  has  then  de- 
finite information,  and  the  idea  conveyed  to  him  is  the  same  as 
that  existing  in  my  own  mind. 

Now  it  appears  to  me  that  the  use  of  the  word  memory  in  its 
general  sense,  with  the  addition  of  some  such  vague  epithet  as 
good  or  grea^i  and  connecting  this  with  large  organic  develop- 
ment, causes  much  confusion  and  much  misunderstanding  be- 
tween phrenologists  and  non-phrenological  inquirers.     I  have 
repeatedly  heard  individuals  say  to  phrenologists,  ^'  Have  I  a 
good  memory  ?^  and  the  latter,  trusting  perhaps  to  a  large  an- 
terior lobe  or  a  considerable  development  of  Individuality,  say 
at  once  ^'  You  have,^  which  has  instantly  been  denied,  with  sun- 
dry comments  on  the  uncertainty  of  phrenological  predications. 
In  hopes  to  draw  the  attention  of  phrenologists  to  the  necessity 
of  a  little  more  exactness  in  this  respect,  it  will  be  my  object  in 
the  present  paper  to  attempt  a  specification  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal varieties  of  memory,  with  such  suggestions  in  regard  to 
the  conditions  whereon  they  depend  as  I  may  be  able  to  throw 
out;  although,  in  so  doing,  errors  maybe  committed  in  re- 
spect to  what  are  the  real  causes  of  the  different  varieties.   Any 
remarks  of  this  kind  are  therefore  merely  offered  as  hints,  whose 
correctness  is  to  be  tested  by  applying  tnem  to  nature,  and  not 
as  explanations  positively  ascertained  and  settled. 

For  the  more  easy  illustration  it  will  be  convenient  to  dis* 
tinmiish  the  varieties  of  memory  into  two  leading  subdivisions, 
which  may  be  termed  "  Simple  Memory,^  and  "  Memory  by 
Asscxnation."^  Simple  memory  is  that  wherein  the  idea  of  a 
aound,  colour,  object,  or  event  appears  to  recur  directly  and 
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spontaneously ;  as  for  instance,  having  once  seen  a  house  or  a 
tree,  and  the  idea  or  Ihental  impression  returning  afterwards,  we 
are  then  said  to  remember  it  Memory  depending  on  assodation 
is  indirect,  and  may  be  exemplified  by  the  fact  that  we  can  scarce 
think  of  the  summer  sky,  or  the  roses  that  bloom  beneath  it, 
without  immediately  remembering  the  concave  form  and  blue 
tint  of  the  former,  or  the  peculiar  shape  and  blushing  dyes  of 
the  latter.  The  inseparable  connection  that  comes  to  be  esta- 
blished between  the  arbitrary  sounds  and  shapes  used  in  speech 
and  writing,  and  various  mental  ideas,  so  that  the  mere  sound 
or  sight  of  a  word  inevitably  recals  its  appropriate  idea,  is  an« 
other  familiar  illustration  of  memory  by  association.  Such  as- 
sociations vary  from  the  closest  pos^ble  approximation  with 
simple  memory  to  the  most  remote,  incongruous  and  artificial 
associations  that  exist. 

To  commence  with  Simple  Memory.  One  of  the  most  striking 
varieties  entitled  to  be  ranlced  in  this  division,  is  that  wherein  an 
individual  is  capable  of  remembering  a  greaJt  number  of  ideas, 
whether  they  be  chiefly  of  shapes,  sounds,  objects,  colours,  or 
whatever  else.  The  remembrance  of  them  may  be  lasting  or 
transitory ;  it  may  be  orderly  or  without  arran^ment ;  the  in- 
dividual may  be  rapid  or  slow  in  reproducing  impressions  pre- 
viously formed.  Such  a  memory,  in  short,  may  be  indefinitely 
varied  in  every  other  respect,  excepting  that  named  as  its  distin- 
guishing mark,  viz.  the  multiplicity  of  ideas  remembered.  I 
have  seen  several  individuals  exhibiting  a  memcny  of  this  kind, 
but  varying  greatly  among  themselves  In  the  duration,  clearness, 
readiness,  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  ideas  remembered.  It 
is  this  variety  which  is  commonly  meant  by  the  frequent  expres- 
sions "  a  good**  or  "  a  great  memory,''  though  by  no  means  in- 
variably so.  It  appears  essential  to  attaining  a  first  rank  in 
most  departments  of  science  and  literature,  and  is  the  variety 
which  lei  Gall  to  the  discovery  of  the  intellectual  organs,  the 
condition  on  which  it  depends  seeming  to  be  large  organic  de- 
velopment. They  who  take  in  and  remember  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  ideas  at  once,  whether  the  same  ideas  be  remembered  for 
a  long  period,  or  be  shortly  supplanted  by  others,  have,  caeteris 

erimiS^  the  largest  organic  development.  I  have  observed  in 
tanists,  having  Language  and  Individuality  but  moderately 
developed,  the  power  of  remembering  for  a  long  period,  and 
with  accuracy,  a  limited  number  of  plants,  their  names  and  pe- 
culiar distinctive  characteristics,  as,  for  instance,  those  of  a  par- 
ticular  j^den,  district,  or  country ;  but  on  expanding  their 
range  of  observation,  they  forget  the  former,  apparently  from  a 
difficulty  of  retaining  a  multiplicity  of  ideas  in  a  small  organ. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  will  write  systems  embracing  the  whole 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  implies  an  amount  of  indivi- 
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dual  knowledge  almofit  incompreh^nble  to  a  small  deT^p- 
ment.  The  mask  of  Sir  James  Smith,  whose  principal  botani- 
cal skill  lay  in  a  knowledge  of  the  various  names  which  botanists 
and  others  had,  at  different  periods,  applied  to  the  same  plant, 
shews  Language  to  have  been  large,  and,  in  consequence,  be  re- 
membered many  names.  Individuality  and  Form  are  both  well 
develi^)ed,  but  these  two  organs  I  have  seen  relatively  superior 
in  some  of  the  best  specific  botanists  of  Britain,  who  remember 
the  {^ants  themselves  better  than  their  names.  This  variety  of 
memofy  would  be  appropriately  distinguished  by  the  epithet 
eofienHve.  As,  however,  it  depends  essentially  on  large  organic 
development,  which  scarcely  any  person  possesses  in  every  fa- 
culty, this  memory  is  always  more  or  less  partial,  that  is,  limited 
in  respect  to  the  kind  of  ideas  rememberea ;  so  that,  in  order  to 
characterise  it  with  precision,  it  would  be  necessary  to  say,  an 
extensive  memory  of  words,  of  colours,  of  sounds,  or  whatever 
else  it  might  happen  to  be.  Many  persons  mistake  the  limit  in 
kind  for  one  of  degree  only,  and  lament  in  general  terms  their 
deficiency  of  memory,  when  in  reality  they  possess  an  extensive 
memory  for  one  range  of  ideas  combined  with  a  limited  memory 
for  another,  the  deficiency  being  most  felt  by  the  inconvenience 
it  occasions  is  taken  as  the  general  criterion.  Exercise  seems 
to  have  less  influence  on  this  variety  than  it  has  over  others  pre- 
sendy  to  be  mentioned,  probably  more  influencing  the  direction 
than  the  quantity  of  ideas  remembered.  Linnaeus,  Sheridan, 
Newton,  Johnson,  Cuvier,  and  Sir  Edward  Coke,  may  furnish 
examples  of  the  extensive  memory,  and  that  chiefly  in  one  par- 
ticular range  or  direction. 

A  second  variety  of  memory,  is  that  of  men  who  are  capable 
of  remembering  what  they  see,  hear,  or  do,  during  a  very  long 
period ;  their  mental  impressions  appear  to  bid  defiance  to  time, 
and  to  bear  its  daily  attritions  almost  without  chiange.  Whe- 
ther the  subjects  remembered  be  few  or  many,  and  of  whatever 
kind  or  nature,  still  mental  images  of  them  once  formed  remain 
deep  and  distinct.  Individuals  endowed  with  this  variety  of 
memory  in  its  highest  degree,  will  often  converse  nearly  as  easily 
and  correctly  of  occurrences  years  gone  by,  as  others  do  of  those 
which  happened  but  a  week  before.  There  are  boys  who  will 
learn  their  school  tasks  with  ease  and  rapidity,  but  just  as  easily 
and  rapidly  forget  them ;  the  lesson  which  was  perfect  last  week, 
is  to-day  a  dim  and  scarce  perceptible  outline  of  something  that 
has  once  been,  but  is  now  almost  effaced  from  the  soft-moulded 
tablets  of  memory. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  find  some  of  their  school-fellows, 
whose  tasks  are  the  same,  whose  instructions  scarce  in  the 
slightest  degree  different,  yet  in  this  respect  attended  with 
the  most  dissimilar  results.     The  task  of  last  week  or  month  is 
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nearly  as  fresh  in  memory  as  though  it  had  been  learned  but 
yesterday,  and  they  wonder  how  others  can  forget  so  quickly, 
while  these  in  turn  are  astonished  that  such  retentiveness  of  me- 
mory can  exist  in  any  one.  It  seems  yet  an  unsolved  problem 
on  what  organic  peculiarity  this  depends.  That  it  is  not  attri- 
butable to  size,  or  at  least  to  size  alone,  every  day's  experienoe 
must  assure  us ;  and  all  that  can  at  present  be  suggested  in  re- 
gard to  it  is,  that  qualily  rather  than  quantity  of  brain  is  the 
condition  whereon  it  is  dependent.  It  seems  to  be  almost  inva- 
riably accompanied  by  a  aegree  of  slowness  in  action,  a  want  of 
that  rapidity  iu  the  flow  of  ideas  characteristic  of  the  next  va- 
riety to  be  mentioned.  The  slowness  and  tenacity  may  perhaps 
depend  on  the  same  peculiarity  in  the  composition  or  quality  of 
brain,  the  retentiveness  of  former  ideas  being  connected  with  the 
slowness  in  acquiring  new  ones.  On  reading  this  to  the  Phre- 
nological Society,  a  case  was  mentioned  of  a  gentleman  who, 
after  learning  to  repeat  long  passages  in  a  short  space  of  time, 
found  that  he  very  soon  forgot  them,  and  that,  when  acquired 
with  more  slowness,  they  were  long  remembered.  It  would  ap- 
pear from  this,  that  the  slowness  in  acquiring  ideas  is  an  antece- 
dent to  retentiveness ;  we  are  scarcely  authorized  to  say  a  cause, 
for  both  the  one  and  the  other  may,  and  most  likely  do,  depend 
on  some  (general  or  temporary)  constitutional  condition  check- 
ing rapidity.  The  epithet  retentive  would  pretty  correctly  de- 
signate this  variety  of  memory,  and  distinguish  it  from  the  for- 
mer, with  which  it  may  or  may  not  be  combined.  I  have  no- 
ticed it  in  men  with  a  limited,  as  well  as  in  those  who  possess  an 
extensive  memory ;  but,  cceteria  paribus^  it  seems  mos£  marked 
in  such  individuals  as  engage  in  the  smallest  variety  of  pursuits : 
whether  it  is  an  effect  or  a  cause  of  uniformity  in  taste  and  pur- 
suit may  admit  of  doubt  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  seem 
to  remember  with  more  tenacity  than  such  as  live  in  large 
towns ;  and  certainly  they  are  more  apt  to  imbibe  ideas  with 
slowness  and  deliberation.  Joined  with  an  extensive  memory 
it  constitutes  the  man  of  knowledge,  and  is  therefore  an  essenUal 
element  in  forming  a  scientific  character,  but  will  scarcely  make 
a  witty  or  shewy  one.  Joseph  Hume,  Julius  Ccesar,  and  per- 
haps Napoleon,  may  be  cited  as  examples  of  it. 

A  third  variety  of  Simple  Memory  is  characterized  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  previous  ideas  are  reproduced  in  the  mind. 
One  auer  another,  or  one  dozen  after  another  dozen,  previous 
thoughts  and  impressions  are  renewed,  and  come  floating  athwart 
the  mental  eye  in  perpetual  changeability  and  succession.  They 
may  arise  in  a  regular,  connected,  and  systematic  series,  or  be 
poured  forth  in  the  most  mixed  and  heterogeneous  assemblages, 
like  the  multitudinous  otta  podrida  of  a  masquerade,  or  the  end- 
lessly varied  hues  and  objects  of  an  extensive  landscape.     Itapi- 
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dity  of  ideas  is  the  eclsential  characteristic  of  this  modification. 
Whether  such  ideas  be  correct  or  erroneous,  limited  or  general, 
connected  or  disordered,  seems  to  be  determined  by  other  con- 
ditions different  from  those  on  which  depends  the  mere  quick- 
ness of  their  reproduction.  Somewhat  paradoxical  though  it 
may  at  first  appear^  I  believe  this  rapidity  of  memory,  while  it 
occasionally  assists,  more  frequently  prevents  success  in  oratory. 
If  there  be  a  general  fulness  of  the  anterior  lobe,  includinff 
Language,  then  ideas  of  all  kinds,  with  suitable  words  and 
modes  of  expression,  beinff  presented  in  rapid  succession,  the 
individual  having  this  combination  will  make  an  easy  and  fluent 
speaker,  unless  too  large  Cautiousness  or  other  peculiarity  in 
the  development  of  the  sentiments  and  propensities,  interfere 
with  his  attempts.  When,  however,  there  is  any  considerable 
inequality  in  toe  intellectual  organization,  of  course  he  will  only 
speak  with  ease  on  the  subjects  adapted  to  the  prevailing  de- 
velopment, because  his  ideas,  though  generally  rapid,  are  copi^ 
ous  only  in  particular  directions.  Should  Language  be  defec- 
tive, with  other  intellectual  organs  great,  rapidity  of  memory, 
added  to  the  copiousness  resulting  from  large  size,  will  tend  to 
increase  the  disproportion  between  the  flow  of  words  and  ci 
ideas ;  rapidity  of  reproduction  in  a  small  organ  presenting  the 
same  words  over  and  over  again,  the  individual  will  in  his  ideas 
get  too  f»r  in  advance  of  his  supply  and  choice  of  words,  become 
confused,  hesitate,  stammer,  and  fail  to  communicate  what  he 
himself  has  too  lively  ideas  of,  while  to  others  he  may  appear  to 
be  in  want  of  them.  Reverse  the  relative  proportions,  and  words 
being  supplied  with  rapidity  and  copiousness,  ideas  with  rapl. 
dity  not  joined  with  copiousness,  then  the  same  ideas  recur,  and 
are  repeated,  but  the  form  of  expression  varied.  If  the  relative 
superiority  of  Language  be  not  too  great,  this  generally  pleases 
an  audience ;  when  too  much  in  excess  it  becomes  tiresome,  and 
the  speaker  is  said  to  have  the  vox  etprcsterea  nihiL  Rapidity 
of  ideas  or  memory  seems  an  important  element  in  the  produc- 
tion of  Wit.  Large  Language  and  Individuality  with  great  ra- 
pdity,  tends  to  produce  punning,  and  that  style  of  witde»gnated 
as  *^  good  things,^  <<  apropos  remarks,^  ^^  clever  hits,^  &c.,  which 
I  have  seen  greatly  manifested  when  the  organ  called  Wit  has 
been  of  very  moderate  development.  It  is  perhaps  this  rapidity 
of  memory  occurring  in  cases  of  deficient  aevelopment  of  Con- 
centrativeness  that  causes  what  is  commonly  termed  ^^  far-fetched 
wit,^  or  that  conjunction  of  widely  dissimilar  and  unrelated 
ideas  called  up  by  rapidity  unrestraint  by  concentrated  action. 
The  wit  of  those  in  whom  the  reflective  powers  are  considerable 
and  Concentrativeness  not  so,  often  consists  either  in  jumping  at 
once  to  remote  conclusions  without  testing  their  accuracy  step 
by  step  (whence  may  have  arisen  the  idea  of  calling  the  organ  of 
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(IrthnMOl  tormn  "  ine\hnui>tiblc  variety  and  d>e  power  of  diver- 
•i^in|I  h>«  •ft'fw^"  he  ad(k<t.  and  the  num  of  fancy,  artcris 
fW(^M»*i'ndM,  in  formw).  It  is  quite  obviousL,  thai  impronsatori 
»wv*ii  n<qiinv  ihe  rombinauon  of  nrpidity  md  n^nousaess  ol' 
Mrtw,  Ma]»«(*r\  in  cvivss,  imnlyin|;  *  perpolual  tmaOcn  rf 
iA"nv  inrt^p**-*!***".  fiv  ■k-wivt  ;  npnrr  "e  raJrty  if  €^«r  Smd  first 
«mi  1*1  *rtotwv  uni]  (wfrv.  w  )«n<«f»»«i»d  wh.  in  iki  w^i  per- 
'^n*«  Twn^'f^M^'ttf  ^mditrviR^  i*wv  nniic  hnrt>  in  so^T  a^od 
^l^^v  I  «^';,-,.^  .s  ..>.™f:  -w«rwr\.  1  >«£  MigEaairi  1^ 
TWr-r-  rSc  VM'w' anil  Ttir  vMmuw^  a». 

*lk   ''  ^'-w*fAiM^o Untapnc  4«Mi*Me- 
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but  it  18  certainly  not  peculiar  to  the  dork  yarieties  of  that  tem^ 
perament :  some  of  the  most  striking  examplefl  of  rapid  memory 
I  have  met  with  occur  in  persons  of  light  complexion.    An  ap* 

I^ropriate  mode  of  distinguishing  this  modification  of  memory 
rom  those  previously  mention^,  would  be  by  attaching  ta  it  the 
epithet  ra^d.  Miss  Pratt,  quoted  in  the  phrenological  works 
as  an  example  of  lar^  Individuality,  may  be  cited  as  an  instance 
of  rapid  combined  with  extensive  memory  of  objects  and  occur* 
renoeSk 

Nearly  allied  to,  but  by  no  means  always  oo^existent  with, 
the  rajBd  memory,  is  readiness  of  memory,  or  the  power  of  im^ 
mediately  directing  it  to  any  g^ven  subject*  There  are  men  of 
considerable  rapimty  and  diversity  of  ideas,  who,  if  suddeidy 
asked  the  sim])lest  question  concerning  any  matter  not  just  then 
occupying  their  thoughts,  find  great  difficulty  in  turning  the 
current  of  their  ideas  into  a  new  channel,  or  opening  a  new 
sprinff.  They  thus  seem,  both  to  themselves  and  others,  to  be 
remarkably  deficient  in  memory.  Inequality  of  development 
probably  tends  to  increase  this  peculiar  defect,  but  it  appears  to 
me  that  Concentrativeness  and  Secretiveness,  one  or  both,  are 
also  concerned.  An  individual  thus  circumstanced  seems  reft 
of  the  power  of  guiding  his  ideas ;  he  thinks  of  every  thins  but 
the  riglit  one,  and  feds  all  his  thoughts  in  a  state  of  chaos^ 
amongst  whidi  he  is  seekins  one  with  very  little  chance  of  find- 
ing it  We  have  all  heard  of  instances  where  men  have  for- 
gotten thor  own  names;  and  to  forget  the  names  of  othera» 
business  that  ought  to  be  done,  and  such  matters,  is  of  daily 
occurrence  in  persons  whose  scientific  knowledge  and  literavy 
attainments  prove  incontestibly  both  power  and  activity  of  braim 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  are  distinguished  for  a  promptitude 
and  readiness  of  memm*y  always  just  in  the  particular  dnreetioii 
in  which  it  ought  to  be  at  the  time.  These  men  are  thought 
to  have  a  prodigious  memory,  to  be  highly  clever,  to  know 
something  aoout  every  thing.  I  have  but  few  observations  oil 
the  devebpment  of  individuals  whose  memory  presents  this  mo- 
dification, out  it  seems  in  perfection  when  large  Secretiveness^ 
Concentrativeness,  and  the  anterior  lobe,  especially  Individual 
lity,  are  combined  with  rapidity,  and  to  be  proportionally  in- 
jured  by  the  abduction  of  any  one  of  these  reqinsitea  I  have 
seen  an  instance  of  this  promptness  of  memory  in  a  case  whet« 
the  knowing  organs,  particularly  Individuality  and  Eventuality^ 
with  Secretiveness,  were  large,  Concentrativeness  and  the  re^^ 
fleeting  powers  rather  above  moderate,  with  a  medium  degree 
of  rapidity  and  retentiveness  of  memory.  The  epithet  ready  or 
prompt  may  designate  this  variety  of  memory,  which  probably 
occurred  in  Burke,  Pitt,  Curran,  and  Sheridan. 

To  the  preceding  peculiarities  of  memory,  there  yet  remains 
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Wit  ^'  Conclusiveness"^),  or  by  connection  the  distinguishing 
qualities  and  attributes  of  one  perfion  or  thing  with  the  identity 
of  another.    This  is  the  wit  or  Sterne,  often  too  of  Voltaire,  in 
whom,  however,  Concentrativeness,  though  not  amongst  the 
largest  organs,  was  of  good  development.    It  is  also  a  feature  in ' 
poetry,  which  endows  the  brute  creation  with  the  attributes  of 
humanity,  and  gives  to  flowers  and  stones  the  qualities  peculiar 
to  animated  nature.      If  Memory  be  slow  (more  certainly  per- 
haps if  Concentrativeness  be  ^reat)  Wit  is  seldom  spontaneous, 
but  may  be  distilled  in  the  retirement  of  the  study.  I  know  per- 
sons of  slow  memory,  who  are  apt  to  discover  and  laugh  at  a 
witticism  when  it  has  been  forgotten  fay  others,  who  had  appre- 
ciated it  at  the  moment  of  utterance.   The  effect  of  this  is  so  pe- 
culiar  that  I  doubt  not  such  instances  will  be  remembered  oy 
most  readers.   Ra^ndity  of  memory  is  probably  influential  in  de- 
termining to  the  production  of  poetry,  being  evinced  in  the  va- 
riety of  its  imagery,  and  what  one  of  the  fraternity  has  well  ex- 
emplified in  the  expression  ^^  thronging  fancies.^    Johnson  re- 
presents a  poet,  describing  the  quaUties  necessary  to  constitute 
one,  exclaim,  **  To  a  poet  nothing  can  be  useless.     Whatever 
is  beautiful  and  whatever  is  dreadml  must  be  familiar  to  his  ima- 
gination :  he  must  be  conversant  with  all  that  is  awfully  vast,  or 
elegantly  little.      The  plants  of  the  garden,  the  animals  of  the 
wood,  the  minerals  of  the  earth,  and  the  meteors  of  the  sky,  must 
all  concur  to  store  his  mind  with  inexhaustible  variety  ;*" — "  for 
he  who  knows  most  will  have  most  power  of  diversifying  his 
scenes,  and  of  gratifying  his  reader  witli  remote  allusions  and  un- 
expected instruction.''*     It  is  evident,  however,  that  knowledge 
alone  never  makes  a  poet,  even  with  Language  and  Ideality 
largely  developed  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  moderate  knowledge 
and  moderate  ideality  may  be  found  in  some  tolerable  poets. 
Let  rapidity  in  reproducing  simple  ideas,  so  as  to  have  what 
Johnson  terms  ^^  inexhaustible  variety  and  the  power  of  diver- 
sifying his  scenes,^  be  added,  and  the  man  or  fancy,  UBteris 
priJ&suf/iendiSj  is  formed.     It  is  quite  obvious,  that  improvisatori 
poets  require  the  combination  of  rapidity  and  copiousness  of 
ideas,     napidity  in  excess,  implying  a  perpetual  transition  of 
ideas,  incapacitates  for  science ;  hence  we  rarely  if  ever  find  first 
rank  in  science  and  poetry,  or  science  and  wit,  in  the  same  per- 
son.     Intermediate  gradations  may  unite  both  in  nearly  equal 
decree.     In  noticing  the  former  variety,  I  had  suggested  the 
ranty,  if  not  hicompatibility,  of  the  rapid  and  the  retentive  me- 
mories co-existing  in  a  great  degree ;  but  was  informed  on  read- 
ing the  remark,  that  Professor  Mezzofante  of  Bologna  combines 
both  rapidity  and  retentiveness  of  verbal  memory.   The  nervous 
temperament  seems  instrumental  in  giving  this  quality  of  brain, 
'  -^ps  might  with  more  correctness  be  regarded  as  the  effect ; 
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but  it  is  certainly  not  peculiar  to  the  dark  varieties  of  that  teiA- 
perament :  some  of  the  most  striking  examples  d[  rapid  memory 
I  have  met  with  occur  in  persons  of  light  complexion*  An  ap* 
propriate  mode  of  distinguishing  this  modification  of  memory 
Rom  those  previously  mentioned,  would  be  by  attaching  to  it  the 
epithet  rapid.  Miss  Pratt,  quoted  in  the  phrenological  works 
as  an  example  of  lar^  Individuality,  may  be  dted  as  an  instance 
oi  rapid  combined  with  extensive  memory  of  objects  and  occur* 


Nearly  allied  to,  but  by  no  means  always  c&.existent  with, 
the  rajBd  memory,  is  readiness  of  memory,  or  the  power  of  im- 
mediately directing  it  to  any  g^ven  subject*  There  are  men  of 
considerable  rapidity  and  divernty  of  ideas,  who,  if  suddenly 
asked  the  nmjilest  question  concerning  any  matter  not  just  then 
occupying  their  thoughts,  find  great  difficulty  in  turning  the 
current  of  their  ideas  into  a  new  channel,  or  opening  a  new 
spring.  They  thus  seem,  both  to  themselves  and  others,  to  be 
remarkably  deficient  in  memory.  Inequality  of  development 
probably  tends  to  increase  this  peculiar  defect,  but  it  appears  to 
me  that  Concentrativeness  and  Secretrveness,  one  or  lx)th,  are 
also  concerned.  An  individual  thus  circumstanced  seems  reft 
of  the  power  of  guidinff  his  ideas ;  he  thinks  of  every  thins  but 
the  rignt  one,  and  feds  all  his  thoughts  in  a  state  of  chaoa, 
amongst  which  he  is  seeking  one  with  very  little  chance  of  find- 
ing it  We  have  all  heard  of  instances  where  men  have  for- 
gotten thor  own  names;  and  to  forget  the  names  of  others^ 
business  that  ought  to  be  done^  and  such  matters,  is  of  daily 
oocurrrace  in  persons  whose  scientific  knowledge  and  literary 
attainments  prove  incontesdbly  both  power  and  activity  of  brains 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  are  distinguished  for  a  promptitude 
and  readiness  of  memory  always  just  in  the  particular  direetion 
in  which  it  ought  to  be  at  the  time.  These  men  are  thought 
to  have  a  prodigious  memory,  to  be  highly  clever,  to  know 
something  aoout  every  thing.  I  have  but  few  observations  oil 
the  development  of  individuals  whose  memory  presents  this  mo^ 
dification,  nut  it  semns  in  perfection  when  large  Secretiveness^ 
Concentrativeness,  and  the  anterior  lobe,  especially  Individual 
lity,  are  combmed  with  rapidity,  and  to  be  proportionally  in. 
jured  by  the  abduction  of  any  one  of  these  reqmsites^  I  have 
seen  an  instance  of  this  promptness  of  memory  in  a  case  where 
the  knowing  organs,  particularly  Individuality  and  Eventuality^ 
with  Secretiveness,  were  large,  ConcentraUveness  and  the  re* 
fleeting  powers  rather  above  moderate,  with  a  medium  degree 
of  rapidity  and  retentiveness  of  memory.  The  epithet  reeufy  or 
prompt  may  designate  this  variety  of  memory,  which  probably 
occurred  in  Burke,  Pitt,  Curran,  and  Sheridan. 

To  the  preced'mg  peculiarities  of  memory,  there  yet  rem«ns 
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to  be  added  another,  which,  from  its  influence  over  memory  by 
aseodation,  may  be  viewed  as  the  transition  and  connecting  link 
between  the  two  artificial  divisions  here  made.  I  mean  partial 
memory,  or  that  limited  to  particular  ranges  of  ideas.  The 
connection  between  partial  memory  and  proportionate  develop- 
ment of  the  cerebral  organs  is  so  completely  one  of  the  founda- 
tion-stones of  Phrenology,  that  it  must  be  quite  unnecessary  to 
say  any  thing  about  it  here ;  but  we  must  never  lose  sight  of 
the  fact,  that  partial  memory  dependent  on  this  cause,  is  exhi* 
bited  only  in  the  nature  of  the  ideas,  as  those  of  colour  in  con- 
tradistinction to  shape,  or  shape  in  oppo»tion  to  dimensions, 
and  not  merely  in  the  peculiar  direction.  The  same  develop- 
ment, so  far  as  we  know,  may  form  either  a  botanist  or  an 
entomologist ;  a  collector  of  medals  or  of  ancient  weapons ;  an 
historian  or  biographer;  a  phrenologist  or  a  metaphysician. 
There  are,  however,  cases  where  the  proportionate  development 
determines  the  direction  of  ideas  and  memorV)  but  then  such 
direction  is  to  perceptions  of  an  entirely  difierent  nature ;  for 
example,  if  a  large  Constructiveness  be  accompanied  with  large 
Colour  and  Form,  it  is  very  likely  that  painting  will  be  the  ai- 
rection ;  but  let  the  latter  organs  be  small,  and  Weight  large, 
and  mechanics  will  be  preferred.  Biit  in  those  instances  where 
the  same  organ  or  set  of  organs  are  directed  to  a  particular  ob- 
ject of  study  in  preference  to  others  closely  allied  to  it,  as  to 
plants  rather  than  to  insects,  to  minerals  in  lieu  of  shells,  or  the 
nistory  of  one  country  in  preference  to  that  of  another ;  the 
particular  direction  in  such  cases  seems  often  determined  by  the 
object  being  presented  to  the  mind  at  a  time  when  there  exists 
an  internal,  and  apparently  spontaneous,  physiological  excite^ 
ment  of  brain :  this  accidental  presentation  serves  both  as  a 
temporary  gratification  and  subsequent  stimulus  to  farther  gra- 
tification. The  more  equal  the  development,  the  more  influence 
must  the  accidental  presentation  of  external  agents  exert  in  de- 
termining its  direction.  Many  instances,  however,  of  partial 
memory  are  on  record,  where  neither  inequality  of  size,  nor  the 
presentation  of  objects  of  gratification  during  spontaneous  ac- 
tivity, have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  partiality.  Such  occur 
sometimes  after  injuries,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Welshman,  who 
forgot  his  acquired  Enghsh  but  remembered  his  original  Welsh; 
of  the  lady  in  Dublin,  who,  after  a  fall,  had  forgotten  her  name 
licquired  by  marriage,  but  remembered  that  previously  pos- 
sessed ;  and  the  still  more  extraordinary  examples  of  persons, 
like  the  patient  of  Dr  Dyce  and  the  American  female,  exhibit- 
ing a  twofold  consciousness  and  twofold  memory.  Old  people 
are  well  known  to  remember  the  events  of  youth  best,  and  to 
forget  the  most  recent  impressions  of  advanced  years.  Intoxi- 
cation, moral  emotions,  and  various  other  stated  of  the  brain, 
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alao  modify  memory,  making  it  strong  or  weak  in  particular 
directions.  Indeed,  the  peculiarities  of  partial  memory  are  inv- 
mensely  varied,  and  very  difficult  to  explain. 

The  modifications  of  memory,  depending  on  association,  are 
also  very  numerous ;  and  but  a  slight  notice  of  some  of  the  more 
usual  and  important  examples  of  it  can  at  present  be  attempted. 
One  of  the  simplest  and  most  easily  intelligible  varieties  is  that 
wherein  the  mention  or  spontaneous  recurrence  of  one  idea  re- 
cals  immediately  additional  ideas  connected  with  it,  as,  for  ex* 
ample,  if  it  be  a  flower,  or  an  article  of  furniture,  ideas  of  its 
shape,  size,  colour,  and  other  properties,  of  the  place  where,  and 
time  when,  it  was  seen,  and  any  other  impressions  connected 
with  it  or  relating  to  it :  the  very  name  or  memory  of  a  rose 
suggests  ideas  of  its  colour,  shape,  and  odour,  none  of  which 
mimt  probably  have  occurred  just  at  the  same  time,  unless  pre- 
ceded by  that  of  the  rose ;  e  converno^  the  colours  blue,  pink, 
and  white,  are  exceedingly  apt  to  remind  us  of  the  summer  sky, 
the  budding  roses,  or  the  snow-wreaths  of  winter.  Memory  of 
this  kind  seems  to  depend  on  a  general  tendency,  in  one  organ, 
to  excite  others  into  action ;  it  being  difficult,  perhaps  impost- 
ble,  to  call  one  into  play  without  at  the  same  time  arousing 
others  near  to  it.  Nor  is  this  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we 
consider  the  intimate  organic  connexion,  between  them  and  the 
community  of  their  vessels.  Mr  Combe  remarks  that  there  is  a 
natural  tendency  to  combination  between  the  most  developed 
organs. 

Another  variety  of  assodated  memory  seems  to  depend  on 
successive  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  same  cerebral  organ, 
or  set  of  organs.  It  is  very  unusual  to  remember  one  object 
that  has  been  seen,  without  at  the  same  time  the  remembrance 
of  this  being  accompanied  by  a  recollection  of  various  others 
with  which  the  first  was  associated.  If,  too,  we  remember  one 
occurrence  that  has  happened  to  us,  remembrance  of  others  oc- 
curring simultaneously,  or  in  immediate  succession,  is  also  ex- 
cited.  Successive  and  simultaneous  ideas  may  be  thus  recalled, 
or  spontaneously  recur,  without  accurate  remembrance  of  the 
relative  position,  duration,  order,  or  dependence  of  the  objects 
and  events  to  which  they  relate,  and  hence  would  appear  to  be 
mainly  dependent  on  changes  occurring  in  one  and  the  same 
cerebral  organ,  not  as  in  the  former  variety,  on  account  of  one 
organ  calling  another  into  action. 

Partly  on  the  same  cause  probably  depends  a  third  variety  of 
associated  memory, .  in  which  previous  ideas  are  spontaneously 
renewed  in  a  succession  regulated  by  the  similitudes  and  difie- 
rences  of  the  ideas  remembered.  They  who  believe  the  percep- 
tion of  resemblance  and  difierence  to  I^e  a  distinct  and  primitive 
power  would  regard  this  as  an  example  of  simple  partial  me- 
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mory  depending  on  the  temporary  activity  of  the  organ  of  Com- 
parison.  Believing,  Jiowerer,  ideaa  of  resemblance  and  difference 
to  arise  from  the  activity  of  any  intellectual  oigan,  I  allude  to 
tlie  meoMHy  of  them  thus  associated,  as  dependent  on  varying 
conditions  of  the  same  arma.  This  modification  also  seems  to 
be  closely  connected  with  the  proportionate  development.  There 
appears  to  be  a  natural  tendency,  in  everjr  one,  to  classify  and 
eombine  his  knowledge,  but  individuals  differ  greatly  from  each 
other  in  regard  to  the  points  fixed  on  as  the  ground-work  and 
symbol  of  union,  which  is  probaUy  determined  by  the  organs 
prevailing  over  others  in  size.  One  with  large  Colour  having  a 
tendency  to  combine  objects  into  imaginary  groups,  according  to 
their  colours ;  another  with  large  Locality,  classifies  them  ac* 
cording  to  their  relative  posidims.  One  with  Causality  in  pre- 
dominance prefers  the  laws  and  similarities  of  mutual  dependence. 
It  thus  happens  that  knowledge  becomes  assodated  through  me* 
dium  of  the  best  developed  organs^  and  consequently  is  remem- 
bered by  the  same  connexion.  Hence,  sliould  we  name  a  Uue  ob- 
ject to  one  combining  a  large  organ  of  Colour  with  small  Loca- 
lity and  Causality,  the  next  idea  excited  by  it  is  very  likely  to  be 
that  of  another  blue  object.  Had  Colour  been  small  and  Cau- 
sality large,  an  idea  of  dependence  or  connexion  between  the  ob- 
ject namra  and  some  other,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  oc- 
curred, and  the  object  next  thought  of  might  thus  have  exhibit- 
ed any  colour.  Tnere  is  much  difficulty  in  reading  the  success 
don  of  ideas  floating  along  in  the  memory  of  others ;  but  having 
frequently  scdicited  persons,  whom  I  have  observed  to  pass  from 
one  idea  to  another  apparently  very  different,  to  explain  how 
they  happened  to  get  at  the  second,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  most 
commonly  done  through  the  medium  of  tne  largest  organs*.  If 
a  botanist  think  of  a  cowslip,  he  will  be  very  apt  to  remember  a 
primrose,  auricula,  or  oxlip,  associated  with  the  cowslip  in  bota^ 
nical  arrangements ;  a  poet  would  be  as  likely  to  think  of  Ariel 
lying  in  its  bell,  of  a  bee  sucking  its  honey,  or  its  assodate  har- 
binger of  summer  the  cukoo's  note. 

Ideas  of  things  similar  in  one  or  more  points  thus  succeeding 
each  other,  they  in  turn  excite  other  organs  to  remember  other 
qualities  connected  with  such  successive  ideas,  and  thus  we  have 
another  and  very  complex  variety  of  associated  memory.  For 
instance,  when  the  sight  of  a  cowslip  has  recalled  to  the  botanist 
an  idea  of  a  primrose  through  medium  of  Individuality,  this 
excites  Size,  Colour,  Number,  Locality,  &c.«  which  respectively 
sup(dy  other  ideas  of  the  dimensions,  the  hue,  the  numbar  and 

*  It  ifl  worthy  of  notice,  that  persons  in  whom  the  reflectiTe  powers  ut 
deficiently  develoi)ed,  appear  scarcely  able  to  look  at  and  trace  the  successiTe 
changes  occurring  in  their  own  minds.  They  seem  unable  to  fi^l  that  ideas 
are  within,  not  without 
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poHlion  of  the  flowers.     Memory  niayt  od  this  aoeoiint,  be 
greiiiy  improved,  by  efltabliahkig  hahitual  awoctatioiis  between 
daSeneot  organ%  particularly  between  a  large  and  mnall  one ; 
but  all  are  not  equally  adapted  for  this,  me  being  the  same : 
and  when  the  aiae  of  an  organ  employed  or  addressed  in  such 
artificial  aids  to  memory  is  less  than  the  one  which  it  is  meant 
to  asset,  oonfuaon  instead  of  utility  ia  the  result ;  hence  a  sys- 
tern  of  mnemopict,  highly  useful  to  one  individual,  may  be  in. 
jursous  to  a  second,  whose  devdopment  happens  to  be  mversed 
in  its  proporticHis.    Sometimes  two  organs,  associated  together, 
may  serve  to  excite  memory  in  or  supply  the  place  of  a  third. 
The  writer  of  this  well  remembers  being  taught  geography  at 
an  early  age,  by  means  of  coloured  maps,  and,  thouj^  nnding 
great  cufficulty  m  remembering  the  relative  position  of  geogra- 
phical  divisions,  he  could  always  point  to  the  county  of  York, 
or  the  Empire  of  Russia,  in  the  maps  of  England  and  Europe, 
because  they  both  presented  a  oombination  of  large  size  with 
ydlow  colouring,  in  this  respect  reminding  him  of  the  sunflowers 
of  the  garden,  and  even  to  the  present  day,  York,  Russia,  and 
sunflowers  are  associated  in  his  memory.     It  was  remarked 
above,  that  the  different  organs  were  not  equally  useful  as  aids 
to  memory,  and  tor  this  reason;  wwe  may  remember  one  colour 
or  shape  without  thinking  of  another,  or,Vf  any  other  coloured 
object  berides  that  one  whose  colour  is  then  remembered,  but 
the  idea  of  place,  of  time,  or  of  dependence,  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
cited by  memory  of  one  object  or  event  without  memory  of  an- 
other with  which  it  stands  in  such  relations;  hence  the  organs 
ct  Hme,  Locality,  and  Causality  have  come  into  general  use 
for  connectmg  our  knowledge.      Naturalists,   geologists,   and 
geographers  employ  Locality;  historians  and  biographers  use 
Time;  politicians,  moralists,  &c  &c.,  adopt  Causality. 

The  propensities  and  sentiments  are  equally  influential  in 
connecting  ideas  as  they  are  in  modifying  the  intensity  and  du- 
ration of  simple  memory.  Cats  and  dogs,  from  an  apprehension 
of  corporeal  suffering,  may  be  made  to  live  in  perfect  peace  with 
animals  which,  if  not  so  restrained,  they  would  immediately  kill 
and  devour.     Regularity  in  taking  food,  both  in  man  and  other 
animals^  inseparably  connects  the  ideas  of  certain  dmes  and  of 
eating,  even  though  hunger  may  exist  in  a  higher  degree  at 
c»tber  periods;  so  that  we  hear  hungry  men  say,  ^*  1  should  like 
some  more,  but  it  will  spoil  my  dinner.^    They  act  as  though 
they  were  compelled  to  eat  at  a  stated  period  and  were  consci- 
eatioudy  bound  not  to  enjoy  such  gratification  at  any  other 
time.   Cats,  dogs,  and  other  animals,  can  be  taught,  and  indeed 
ofiten  learn  without  instruction,  to  connect  in  idea  the  sound  of 
a  beU  with  the  presence  of  food,  and  hasten  to  it.     Bears  are 
said  to  be  taught  their  clumsy  gestures,  called  dancing,  by  re- 
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peatedly  placing  them  on  heated  iron  floors,  and  at  the  same 
time  sounding  the  music  to  which  they  are  afterwards  to  renew 
their  motions.  In  process  of  time  they  learn  to  connect  thar 
ideas  of  sound  and  motion. 

I  have  by  no  means  attempted  to  exhaust  the  varieties  of  me< 
mory,  indeed  they  appear  almost  unlimited,  but  have  merely 
noticed  a  few  of  the  more  important  and  frequent  modifications, 
to  show  the  necessity  of  c^usmg  to  speak  in  general  terms  of  a 
good  or  a  bad  memory,  and  then  connecting  these  expressions 
with  a  large  or  small  organic  development.  Since  a  large  de- 
velopment,  combined  with  the  retentive,  the  rapid,  the  ready, 
or  other  modifications  of  memory  may  produce  results  very  dis- 
similar from  the  same  amount  o^  material  size ;  and,  again,  mo- 
derate development,  together  with  the  qualities  giving  retentive- 
ness  or  readiness,  may  seem,  and  indeed  readily  be  accompanied 
by  what  is  called  good  memory, — the  determination  of  the 
peculiar  conditions  on  which  such  varieties  of  memory  depend 
would  be  of  the  greatest  value  and  importance,  but  of  course 
can  only  be  positively  ascertained  by  frequently  repeated  obser- 
vation. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  all  the  varieties  of 
memory  exist  together,  but  differ  in  relative  strength  in  each  indi^ 
vidual,  and  even  in  the  same  person  at  different  times. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

BOUILLAUD'S   EXPEKIMENTS   TO  DISCOYEA   THE   FUNC- 
TIONS OF  THE  BHAlS^Condudedfrim  No.  XXVIlLp.  144.) 

^'  Part  II* — DeUrmmaJAfm  of  the  Function  of  the  An^ 
terior  or  Frontal  part  of  the  Cerebrum. 

^'  BxPERiEKCE  alone  can  give  a  just  idea  of  all  the  difficulties 
we  encounter  in  attempting  to  ascertain  the  functions  peculiar 
to  each  portion  of  the  cerebrum.  So  great  and  multiplied  are 
these  difficulties,  that  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  important  de* 
partment  may  still  remain  for  a  long  time,  if  not  in  utter  ob- 
scurity, at  least  in  a  state  of  imperfection,  not  shared  by  the 
other  branches  of  physiology.  We  shall  at  present  confine  our- 
selves  to  the  determination  of  the  functions  of  the  anterior  part 
of  the  cerebrum  :  the  researches  which  I  have  made  as  to  the 
use  of  the  posterior,  will  form  the  subject  of  another  memoir. 
The  detuls  of  the  12th,  13th,  14th  and  15th  experiments  may 
be  gathered  from  those  which  follow.  The  16th  experiment 
consisted  in  the  entire  removal  of  the  cerebral  lobe6  from  one 
pigeon ;  the  removal  of  the  cortical  substance  from  the  convex 
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terface  of  the  bnun  <if  a  second ;  and  the  removal  of  the  an-* 
tenor  part  of  the  central  hemispheres  of  a  third.  In  the  first 
the  operation  was  performed  graduallji  one  lobe  being  first  re^^ 
moved.  In  this  stage  it  preserved  all  its  intelligence,  not  reco^« 
nising  objects,  however,  when  presented  to  the  eye,  on  the  me 
opposite  to  that  of  the  destroyed  lobe.  After  partially  renuyving 
the  other  lobe,  it  walked  about  extending  its  wings,  but  without 
any  design ;  both  being  completely  removed,  it  remained  motion* 
less.  It  continued  in  the  attitude  of  sleep,  and  made  no  rational 
movonent,  but  when  disturbed,  as  by  placing  it  in  an  inconve* 
nient  position,  it  made  automatic  efforts  to  disengage  itself  and 
resume  its  ordinary  attituda  It  did  not  digest,  and  frequently 
attempted  to  vomit;  it  perfecdy  regulated  the  various  motions  of 
which  the  act  of  vomiting  consists:  it  displays  no  intelligence:  it 
opens  its  eyes  and  shakes  itself  when  disturbed :  it  neither  eats  nor 
drinks.  On  examining  the  head  after  death,  it  was  fotind  that  the 
whole  of  the  cerebral  lobes,  with  the  exception  of  a  thin  shred,  had 
been  subtracted.  It  is  evident  that  this  pigeon  had  lost,  with  the 
cerebral  lobes,  the  faculty  of  recognising  external  objects  and 
the  other  intellectual  powers  which  originate  in  this  knowledge; 
that  it  at  the  same  time  performed  many  ample  and  compound 
motions  which  do  not  depend  on  any  such  knowledge,  and  dis^ 
playing  no  determined  end  or  motive :  we  ouffht  consecjuendy 
to  conclude,  that  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  the  different  intellec- 
tual powers  concerned  in  the  knowled^^  of  external  objects,  and 
that  from  it  emanate  those  acts  of  vohtion  necessary  to  the  mu 
tificiMJon  of  those  wants  and  desires  which  are  excited  by  these 
objects.  The  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  other  pigeons  will 
be  sufficiendy  explained  by  the  following  observations:  We 
perceive  from  this  comparative  experiment,  that  the  ablation  of 
the  cortical  substance  of  the  convex  surface  of  the  brain  pHV 
duces  very  nearly  the  same  symptoms  as  the  subtraction  of  the 
whole  of  the  lobes.  The  one  partially  mutilated  was,  however, 
more  resdess  than  the  other.  The  removal  of  the  anterior  part 
<if  the  brain  alone  causes  a  less  profound  stupor.  The  pigeon 
mutilated  in  this  manner,  walks  about,  avoiding  the  obstacles 
it  encounters  in  its  way,  avoids  falling  when  placed  upon  ele- 
vated objects,  and  draws  back^  for  instance,  when  it  arrives  at 
the  edge  of  a  table ;  but  it  has  lost  all  power  of  distinguishing 
the  surrounding  objects, — it  knows  not  now  to  seek  its  food ;  it 
does  not  eat  of  its  own  accord :  it  is  in  a  state  of  perfect  idiocy. 
'*  Ewperimeni  XVII. — ^A  hen  was  deprived  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  brain :  the  phenomena  exhibited  were  precisely  the 
same  as  in  former  instances,  with  the  following  more  stnking 
particulars :  it  did  not  recognise  another  hen,  formerly  its  com- 
panion, nor  follow  it  as  before  the  operation  ;  it  frequently  lost 
Us  equilibrium^  and  fell  from  its  perch ;  it  walked,  but  without 
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objecC,  aod  destkute  of  its  former  cunotiig;  H  did  aotaTOid 
those  who  approached  to  aeise  it,  althoiigl]  it  cried  and  strugg^ 
when  s^zed ;  it  fled  when  it  was  struck  ;  it  did  not  feUgw  the 
flock  of  fowls  to  wfakh  it  belonged,  and  when  attacked  by  aniK 
ther  hen,  did  not  oonprehend  the  signs  of  anger  she  displayed, 
but  neither  fled  nor  defended  itself:  it  sought  for  comers,  and 
tned  to  escape  by  eiwry  opening  that  offered.  On  one  occasion 
it  rained  violently:  it  sought  snelfier,  and  when  it  found  a  place 
where  the  rain  did  not  reach  it,  it  remained  there;  but  it  was 
accident  and  not  intellect  that  conducted  it :  it  did  not,  aprioriy 
know  that  this  i^ace  was  sheltered,  for,  before  gcdng  tliere,  it 
frequently  took  refuge  where  the  rain  fell  in  tornenta.  What 
proves  that  it  did  not  distinguish  between  external  objects  is, 
that  enterii^  the  kitchen,  it  approached  the  fire,  advanced  upon 
the  hot  irons,  and  did  not  retire  until  severdy  burnt.  It  co»- 
tinually  traversed  the  same  space,  fdlowine  dosdy  the  circuit 
of  the  walls  of  the  court ;  soaseUmes  running  as  if  deranged  ; 
stopping,  again  beginning  Co  run,  but  without  any  other  cause 
or  motive  than  the  instinct  of  moving  and  change  of  place. 
When  pursued,  or  struck  with  a  handkerdiief^  it  fled,  but  no 
longer  avoided  idiat  m^t  obstruct  its  progress.  Placed  on  a 
table,  it  advances  to  the  edge-i-HBtops,  retires-— retum«--^and  at 
last  descends,  rather  bjr  a  kind  of  ml  than  a  true  leap.  It  seems, 
(rom  these  fiuts,  that  it  preserved  some  feeble  knowledge  of  dis- 
tances, the  height  of  objecto,  &c.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  did 
not  recognise  external  tweets ;  we  might  have  exposed  it  to  va- 
nous  dangers  without  aianning  it :  it  wouki  not  have  felt  dts- 
asay  if  {daced  beside  a  fox.  It  died  in  consequence  of  another 
experiment. 

EaperimaU  XVIII. — ^March  8th,  I  forced  a  thick  ffimlet  into 
each  of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain  of  a  young  flu>g,  about 
two  montlis  <dd,  and  vcrj  intelligent.  In  withdinwing  the  m- 
strumenfc  I  oairied  witii  it,  oi  one  nde,  a  small  portion  of  cereu 
bral  substance ;  thb  gave  rise  to  considerable  hsemonbage.  The 
animal  walked  iminedialidy  after  the  experiment,  but  soon  larr 
down  as  if  to  rieen.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  it  ate  and  walked. 
— 9th,  It  eats,  walks,  and  even  plays  with  another  dog.— lOth,  I 
forced  a  burning  iron  into  each  anterior  lobe,  and  removed  a 
small  portion  of  cerebral  substance  that  lay  ad^ning  the  opoi- 
ings  made  in  the  cranium :  the  animal  remained  for  a  moment 
as  if  dead,  but  soon  roused  itself  and  uttened  phuntive  cries: 
its  head  turns  to  one  side,  and  retains  that  posidon  as  if  spasmo- 
dicall;^ ;  there  succeeded  a  comatose  lethai^,  aocompanied  by 
plaintive  cries.^— 11th,  Respiration  stertorous:  a  gangrenoos 
^-oceeds  from  the  wounds  from  wfaieh  a  portion  of  eere- 
^ce  has  escaped :  the  head  is  turned  forcibly  to  die 
returns  mecnanioally  to  this  position  ni^en  displaced: 
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tke  animal  oaDOot  hdd  itself  up :  placed  on  its  back  it  struggles 
with  its  ftety  but  in  vain  attempts  to  get  up :  it  cries  less  than 
yesterday,  is  stiU  in  a  comatose  state,  md  gives  no  sign  of  intal* 
hgenoe. — ^IS^,  Nearly  in  the  same  state,  it  barks  when  irritated, 
when  I,  for  example,  pour  chloride  of  soda  on  its  head  to  clean 
the  wounds  :  it  is  very  sensible  of  the  smell  of  this  liquid,  and 
in  some  d^ree  reascs  its  effects  by  strong  expiratioins  and  sneez* 
ing. — ^ISth,  the  respiration  is  more  and  more  laborious ;  it  reu 
semUes  that  of  an  animal  affected  with  peripneumony.  It  shakes 
its  head  when  water  is  poured  on  it,  tries  to  rise  but  cannot ;  all 
its  0X)tions  seem  automatic,  independent  of  all  intellect  and  re- 
flection: it  harks  occasionally,  although  still  fdun^ed  in  the 
same  oomatose  state.— 14th,  If  we  attempt  to  raise  it,  its  legs 
cross  each  other,  and  cannot  support  it,  the  left  appears  most 
fedUe ;  neverthdeas,  on  pinching  them,  it  draws  them  back 
and  expresses  its  pain  by  cries  more  or  less  acute  according  to 
the  violence  of  the  injury.  It  recognises  no  object,  not  even  its 
a&meots :  it  sees  notwithstanding,  and  hears,  and  even  appears 
to  turn  its  head  mechanically  towards  the  person  who  calls  it: 
it  swallows  milk  when  poured  into  its  throat,  but  never  seeks  to 
drink  spontaneously.  A  piece  of  fledi  being  placed  in  its  mouth, 
it  made  some  attempts  at  mastication,  but  soon  discontinued 
these  and  retained  the  meat  between  its  teeth,  without  attempt- 
ing to  swalbw  it^-15tb,  The  head  b  mmre  moveable,  less  in- 
clined to  the  right :  it  cannot  walk  nor  stand :  respiratk>n  very 
laborious :  it  exhibited  no  power  of  recognising  external  objects; 
cried  or  groaned  continually,  and  died  in  the  evening.— It  would 
be  difficult  to  determine,  in  this  case,  what  were  the  intellectual 
powers  exclusively  injured.  We  majr,  nevertheless,  advance  it 
as  a  fact  almost  established,  diat  this  injury  consists  principfldly 
in  the  loss  of  the  power  of  understanding,  or  attaching  ideas  to 
certain  external  signs,  and  in  the  loss  of  memory  of  places  and 


'<  In  the  19th  experiment,  the  anterior  part  of  the  brain  of  a 
dqe  was  transfixed  by  a  simlet :  it  lived  for  about  sixteen  days^ 
and  exhibited  predsely  toe  same  manifestations  as  the  other  ani. 
mak  subjected  to  the  same  injury. 

EwperimefU  XX. — On  the  morning  of  the  28th  June,  I  trans- 
fixed the  anterior  part  of  the  bndn  ot  a  voung  doff,  which  pos- 
sessed the  reputation  of  being  lively,  docile,  and  intdlitgent; 
the  instrument,  in  making  its  way  from  the  right  to  the  left 
flde,  inclined  sliffhtly  in  an  oblique  direction  upwards  and  back- 
wards. Immeoiatelv  after  the  operation  the  animal  struggied^ 
cried,  fell,  and  could  not  raise  itsdf.  It  continued  to  hear  and 
see:  91  the  end,  however,  of  some  minutes  it  presented  all  the 
snrmpfeonis  of  eenebral  compression,  arising  very  probably  from 
tne  mtemal  luemorrhage  produced  by  the  operation.— June  99, 
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ty  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  by  a  canal,  larger  on  the  right  than 
on  the  left  side^  capable  of  oontainhig  the  first  joint  of  the  fin. 
ger,  having  its  internal  parietes  yellow,  polished,  cicatrized,  and 
more  compact  than  the  rest  of  the  cerebral  substance.  The 
rest  of  the  brain,  cerebellum  and  medulla  oblongata  was  healthy. 
'<  This  experiment  is  well  worth  our  attention.  Let  us  pass 
over  the  phenomena  which  appeared  during  the  fijrst  days,  and 
analyze  only  those  observed  after  the  animal  had  completdy  re- 
covered from  the  consequences  of  the  wounds  inflicted.  We 
found,  on  examining  the  body,  that  there  remained  of  these 
wounds  solelv  a  camu  traversing  the  anterior  part  of  the  brain ; 
it  is  to  this  the  only  existing  lesion  that  the  impairment  of  the 
intellectual  powers  is  to  m  attributed.  Every  one  who  saw 
this  dog  perceived  this  derangement,  and  regarded  it  as  imbe* 
die.  It,  however,  enjoyed  the  use  of  the  external  senses,  and 
the  powers  of  motion ;  it  reoomised  various  external  objects  ; 
eat  and  drank ;  even  watdied  the  rabbits,  and  run  away  when 
it  saw  that  it  was  caught  in  the  act.   In  what,  then,  did  tnis  im- 

Eirment  of  intellect  consist  ?  The  memory  of  the  animal  was 
s  faithful  than  in  the  natural  state ;  it  scarcdy  understood  us 
when  we  called  on  it;  it  no  longer  played  with  or  caressed  other 
dogs ;  it  had  a  stupid  and  astonished  air  :  all  the  corrections 
inflicted  to  compel  it  to  remain  in  one  place  were  unavailing  if 
the  place  did  not  please  it ;  it  no  longer  understood  their  mean- 
ing ;  its  want  of  docility  was  extreme.  It  was  in  respect  to  the 
individuals  of  its  own  species  what  many  idiots  ana  imbeciles 
are  toman—they  exercise  their  senses,  ^diibit  the  desires  ne- 
cessary for  the  preservation  of  life,  pronounce  certain  phrases, 
but  are  incapable  of  any  complicated  intellectual  combination. 
I  have  made  many  experiments  similar  to  the  one  now  detailed, 
but  the  subjects  of  them  £ed  too  soon  to  allow  me  to  draw  any 
dear  and  definite  conclusions. 

"  Part  III. — Abstract  of  the  general  phenomena  observed 
in  animalsyjrom  which  the  anterior  or Jrontol  part  of 
the  brain  has  been  removed, 

^^  If  we  remove  these  parts  of  the  brain,  the  animal  is  imme- 
diately deprived  of  a  certun  number  of  intellectual  powers.  It, 
however,  continues  to  preserve  certain  powers  that  are  possessed 
by  intelligent  beings  only.  It,  without  doubt,  still  possesses  the 
external  senses.  This  fact  is  so  much  the  more  worthy  of  atten- 
tion  that  the  animid  is,  at  the  same  time,  deprived  of  the  ideas 
which  it  has  previously  acauired  by  means  of  these  senses ; 
ideas  which  are,  so  to  speak,  the  production  of  the  external 
senses  and  the  intellectual  powers.  This  fact  likewise  trium- 
phantly refutes  the  opinion,  still  entertained  by  some,  that  sen- 
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sation  and  inteiled  are  one  and  the  same  function.    It  as  diffi. 
cnit  to  imagine  how  any  one  can  continue  to  defend  such  a  pa* 
ndox,  when  it  has  been  shown  by  direct  expeiimeot,  that  sen* 
sotion  exists  in  animals  that  have  altogether  lost  the  power  o{ 
reasoning,  and  presented  the  most  inoontestibk  marks  of  perfect 
idioGj.    Animals,  from  which  the  anterior  part  of  the  brain  has 
been  removed,  feel,  see,  hear,  sm^ ;  are  easily  akrmed,  become 
angry  when  disturbed,  appear  astonished  at  their  situation,  per* 
form  a  number  of  instinctive  and  spontaneous  motions,  cry,  walk 
mechanically,  seek  to  avdd  oUects  which  irritate  them,  but  th«r 
BO  koger  recognise  the  indivicfnals  by  whom  they  are  surroundea, 
no  loiter  eat,  or  perform  any  action  which  announces  a  oombimu 
tion  of  ideas,  or  intelligence ;  the  most  dodle  intelligent  animals^ 
dogs  for  example,  no  longer  caress;  they  no  I<Higer  understand  the 
language  of  kindness  or  displeasure,  become  indifferent  to  me- 
naces or  caresses,  bark  irresistibly  when  disturbed,  and  do  not 
profit  by  any  correction.     They  have  lost  irremediably  all  edu^ 
cafaility,  the  memory  of  places,  thinas,  and  peraons.    We  never 
see  them  engage  in  any  act  intended  to  make  external  objects 
aerve  for  the  gratification  of  any  desire.    They  see  these  objects, 
k  b  true,  but  they  are  igncMrant  of  the  relation  which  they  bear 
to  them ;  they  no  looser  distinguish  their  qualities  as  useful  or 
hurtful.     When,  in  place  of  removing  the  antmor  part  of  the 
brain  altogether,  we  mjure  a  part  of  it  only,  a  less  extensive 
lesion,  of  the  inteUectuai  powers  ensues.    Some  animals  preserve 
the  power  of  eating  when  food  is  oflfered  to  them ;  but  birds, 
when  mutilated  in  this  manner,  do  not  eat,  and  drink  only  when 
their  bill  is  plunged  into  water,  by  an  instinct  similar,  np  doubt, 
to  that  which  leade  the  young  of  the  mammalia  to  suck  immcs^ 
dialely  after  their  birth.    We  have  seen  a  pigeon  profoundly 
idiotic  ^preserve  the  instinct  of  self-defence ;  but  the  preservation 
of  this  faculty  only  afforded  a  new  proof  of  the  idiocy  of  the 
animal,  as  it  gave  blows  with  its  beak  indiscriminately  to  every 
surrounding  ofajeet.    There  is  snotber  phenomenon  which  we 
ought  not  to  pass  ovor  in  silence :  animals  which,  in  every  other 
respect,  present  proofs  of  the  most  profound  stupidity,  still  pr^ 
serve  the  power  of  avoiding  such  obstacles  as  may  obstruct  tbeoK 
Again,  animals  that  no  knger  recognise  their  food,  that  have  no 
recollection  whatever  of  places  or  persons,  if  |daced  on  an  ele- 
vated object,  a  table  or  house-top,  for  instance,  and  compelled 
to  walk,  stop  whenever  they  come  to  the  edge,  look  down,  turn 
with  the  view  of  going  in  an  opposite  directicm,  and  throw  them- 
selves upon  the  earth  only  when  forced  to  do  so.     This  circum- 
stance shows  that  the  animals  in  question  have  ideas  of  height, 
distsnoe,  &c.  since  they  turn  awa^  when  exposed  to  the  danger 
of  fisdling ;  they  are,  notwithstandmg,  so  imbedle  as  not  to  know 
Imw  to  eat  or  drink,  not  to  recognise  their  most  inveterate  ene- 
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ty  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  by  a  canal,  larger  on  the  right  than 
on  the  left  side^  capable  of  oontainfaig  the  first  joint  of  the  fiiu 
ger,  having  its  internal  parietes  yellow,  polished,  cicatrized,  and 
more  compact  than  the  rest  of  the  cerebral  substance.  The 
rest  oS  the  brain,  cerebellum  and  medulla  oblongata  was  healthy. 
'<  This  experiment  is  well  worth  our  attention.  Let  us  pass 
over  the  phenomena  which  appeared  during  the  first  days,  and 
analyze  only  those  observed  aner  the  animal  had  completdy  re* 
covered  from  the  consequences  of  the  wounds  inflicted.  We 
found,  on  examining  the  body,  that  there  remuned  of  these 
wounds  solely  a  canu  traversing  the  anterior  part  of  the  brain ; 
it  is  to  this  the  only  existing  lesion  that  the  impairment  of  the 
intellectual  powers  is  to  m  attributed.  Every  one  who  saw 
this  dog  perceived  this  derangement,  and  regarded  it  as  imbe- 
cile. It,  however,  enjoyed  the  use  of  the  external  senses,  and 
the  powers  of  motion ;  it  reoomised  various  external  objects  ; 
eat  and  drank ;  even  watdied  the  rabbits,  and  run  away  when 
it  saw  that  it  was  caught  in  the  act.  In  what,  then,  did  tnis  im- 
purment  of  intellect  consist  ?  The  memory  of  the  animal  was 
less  faithful  than  in  the  natural  state;  it  scarcely  understood  us 
when  we  called  on  it;  it  no  longer  played  with  or  caressed  other 
does ;  it  had  a  stupid  and  astonished  air  :  all  the  corrections 
inflicted  to  compel  it  to  remain  in  one  place  were  unavailing  if 
the  place  did  not  please  it ;  it  no  longer  understood  their  mean- 
ing ;  its  want  of  docility  was  extreme.  It  was  in  respect  to  the 
individuals  of  its  own  species  what  many  idiots  ana  imbeciles 
are  to  man— they  exercise  their  senses,  codiibit  the  desires  ne- 
cessary for  the  preservation  of  life,  pronounce  certain  phrases, 
but  are  incapable  of  any  complicated  intellectual  combinatkm. 
I  have  made  many  experiments  similar  to  the  one  now  detailed, 
but  the  subjects  of  them  died  too  soon  to  allow  me  to  draw  any 
dear  and  definite  concluaons. 

"  Part  III. — Abstract  of  t?ie  general  phenomena  observed 
in  animals^Jrom  which  the  anterior  orjrontalpart  of 
the  brain  has  been  removed* 

^  **  If  we  remove  these  parts  of  the  brain,  the  animal  is  imme- 
diately deprived  of  a  certain  number  of  intellectual  powers.  It, 
however,  continues  to  preserve  certain  powers  that  are  possessed 
by  intelligent  beings  onW.  It,  without  doubt,  still  possesses  the 
external  senses.  This  fact  is  so  much  the  more  worthy  of  atten- 
tion that  the  snimA  is,  at  the  same  time,  de^  '  *  f  the  ideas 
which  it  has  previously*  ^ — "^ — '  by  mej  senses ; 

ideas  which  are,  so  to  produ<  external 

senses  and  the  intelle<  This  s  trium- 

phantly refutes  the  opi  ertain<  hat  sen- 
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trndon  and  inteUed  are  one  and  the  saoie  function*    It  k  diffi* 
colt  to  imagine  how  any  one  can  continue  to  defend  such  a  pa- 
radox, when  it  has  been  shown  by  direct  experiment,  that  sen- 
sation exists  in  animals  that  have  altogether  lost  the  power  oi 
reesonhig,  and  presented  the  most  inoontestibk  marks  of  perfect 
idioGj.    Animals,  from  which  the  anterior  part  of  the  brain  has 
been  removed,  feel,  see,  hear,  smell ;  are  easily  akrmed,  become 
ai^iy  when  disturbed,  appear  astimished  at  their  situation,  per. 
form  a  number  of  instinctive  and  spontanecHis  motions,  cry,  walk 
medianicaUy,  seek  to  avoid  objects  which  irritate  them,  but  th«r 
BO  longer  recognise  the  individuals  by  whom  they  are  surroundea, 
no  loiter  eat,  or  perform  any  action  which  announces  a  combina*- 
tion  of  ideas,  or  intelligence ;  the  most  dodle  intelligent  animals^ 
dogs  for  example,  no  longer  caress;  they  no  longer  understand  the 
language  of  kindness  or  displeasure,  become  indifferent  to  me- 
naces or  caresses,  bark  inesistibly  when  disturbed,  and  do  not 
profit  by  any  correction.     They  have  lost  irremediably  all  edu^ 
cability,  the  monory  of  places,  tfainffs,  and  peraons.    We  never 
see  them  engage  in  any  act  intended  to  make  external  objects 
aerve  for  the  gratification  of  any  desire.    They  see  these  objecta, 
it  is  true,  but  they  are  igncMrant  of  the  relation  which  they  bear 
to  them ;  they  no  longer  distinguish  their  qualities  as  useful  or 
hurtful.     When,  in  pu»e  of  removing  the  anterior  part  of  the 
brain  altogether,  we  mjure  a  part  ot  it  only,  a  less  extensive 
lesion,  of  the  intellectual  powers  ensues.    Some  animals  preserve 
the  power  of  eatmg  when  food  is  offered  to  them ;  but  birds, 
when  mutilated  in  this  manner,  do  not  eat,  and  drink  only  when 
their  bill  is  plunged  into  water,  by  an  instinct  similar,  np  doubt, 
to  that  wUch  leads  the  young  of  the  mammalia  to  suck  imme: 
diately  after  theb  birth.     We  have  seen  a  pigeon  profoundly 
idiotic  ^preserve  the  instinct  of  self^efence ;  but  the  preservation 
of  this  faculty  only  afforded  a  new  proof  of  the  idiocy  of  the 
ammal,  as  it  gave  blows  with  its  beak  indiscriminately  to  every 
surrounding  ofajeet.    There  is  another  phenomenon  which  we 
ought  not  to  pass  over  in  silence :  animals  which,  in  every  other 
respect,  present  proofs  of  the  most  profound  stupidity,  still  pr^ 
serve  the  power  of  avoiding  such  obstacles  as  may  obstruct  tbeoK 
Agmo,  animals  that  no  longer  recognise  their  food,  that  have  no 
recollection  whatever  of  places  or  persons,  if  }daced  on  an  ele- 
vated object,  a  table  or  house-top,  for  instance,  and  compeUed 
to  walk,  stop  whenever  they  come  to  the  edge,  look  down,  turn 
with  the  view  of  going  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  throw  thenw* 
selves  upon  the  earth  only  when  forced  to  do  so.     This  circum- 
atanoe  shows  that  the  animals  in  question  have  ideas  of  height, 
distance,  &c.  since  they  turn  awa^  when  exposed  to  the  danger 
of  fiiUing ;  they  are,  notwithstandmg,  so  imbecile  as  not  to  know 
bow  to  eat  or  drink,  not  to  recogiuse  their  most  inveterate  ene- 
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inies,  &c.    It  is  likewise  evident,  that  it  is  not  sufficient  ta  pos^ 
sess  the  external  senses  to  be  intelligent.    An  animal  that  p^^ 
ceives  an  object  destined  for  its  food,  perceives  it  not  merely  as 
a  visible  object,  but  recognises  it  as  endowed  with  qualities  of 
which  it  can  make  use.     The  idea,  the  knowled^  of  food,  or  of 
the  alimentary  quality,  is  in  some  dq;ree  a  notion  superadded 
to  the  viable  qualities  of  an  object ;  and  this  idea,  this  relation, 
is  no  longer  perceived  by  the  animal,  when  deprived  of  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  brain,  and  possesang  only  the  organs  of  the 
external  senses.     The  faculty  of  discovering  these  relations  is 
truly  an  intellectual  power,  and  differs  essentially  from  the  func- 
tions of  the  senses.    Our  experiments,  then,  in  accordance  with 
reason,  will  not  permit  us  to  regard  as  identical,  the  functions 
of  the  organs  of  sense  and  the  mtellectual  powers ;  they,  at  the 
same  time,  prevent  us  from  admitting  that  the  latter  are  the  re- 
sult of  a  angle  faculty.     We  shall  very  socm  see  that  the  sub- 
traction of  3ie  posterior  part  of  the  brain  does  not  produce  the 
same  phenomena  as  tliat  of  the  anterior  or  frontal.     Besides, 
what  we  have  stated  respecting  the  difference  of  their  intellec 
tual  powers  and  their  organs  is  perfectly  applicable  to  the  senses 
and  their  bstruments ;  and  to  speak  of  the  latter,  what  relation 
of  identity  exists  between  vision,  nearing,  toueh,  taste,  and  smell? 
Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  beautiful  experiments  of  M. 
Ma^ndie  upon  the  difference  which  subrists  between  the  pro- 
perties of  the  sensitive  nerves.    What  is  exceedingly  worthy  of 
remark,  and  at  the  same  dme  proves  the  difference  which  exists 
between  the  sensations,  is  the  fact,  that  of  the  five  senses,  touch 
alone  is  simple,  while  the  four  others  are,  so  to  express  it,  a  com- 
pound of  this  sense  of  touch  and  the  special  sense.    No  one  can 
in  fact  be  ignorant  that,  by  means  of  the  filaments  which  they 
receive  from  the  fifth  pair,  the  organs  of  vision,  hearing,  smell, 
and  taste  are  endowed  with  a  true  sense  of  touch,  an  exquidte 
sensibility  analogous  to  that  of  the  skin.    Hence  the  organs  of 
the  senses  in  questbn  may  still  be  organs  of  sensation  when  de> 
prived  of  the  special  sense  of  which  they  are  the  instrument.   It  is 
nere  necessary  to  recollect  how  very  unphilosophical  it  would  be, 
on  the  part  of  the  physiologists,  to  follow,  in  studying  the  func- 
tions of  which  the  brain  is  the  seat,  the  steps  of  the  metaphyn- 
cians>  who  regard  them  as  the  effects  of  one  simple  cause.  I  do  not 
wish  to  condemn  the  method  of  the  metaphysicians ;  I  only  de- 
sire  to  state,  that  it  is  not  suited  to  the  investigations  of  the  true 
physiolo^st.     The  search  for  imj^rmt^,  identiijf^  and  unii^y 
m  intellectual  philosophy,  and  in  most  other  sciences,  is  as  vain 
and  fruitless  as  that  for  the  philoscpher*s  stone  and  elefnerUafy 
fbre  which  amused  our  forefathers.    Nature,  which  delights  in 
contradicting  us,  and  laughs  at  our  systems,  shows  us  differences 
by  the  side  of  analogies,  separates  what  we  unite,  and  indHvi^ 
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dualizes^  so  to  say,  with  the  same  facility  that  we  classify  and 
generalise.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  condemn  the  labour  of  those 
distinguished  individuals^  who  arrange  facts  according  to  their 
true  afiSnities,  as  naturalists  classify  bodies  according  to  their 
common  characters ;  it  is  the  empbyment  of  true  genius.  Those 
systems  alone  appear  to  us  deserving  of  blame  which  are  found- 
ed  on  false  analogies,  false  relations^  and  false  identities.  We 
conceive,  that  in  the  first  rank  of  such  systems  ought  to  be 
placed  the  doctrines  of  the  ideologists^  who  have  attempted  to 
explain  by  sensation  alone  those  various  processes  which  take 
place  in  the  centre  of  the  encephalic  system  of  the  animals  high- 
est in  the  scale  of  intellect.  This  doctrine,  incapable  of  bearing 
physiological  examination,  opposed  to  our  ideas  of  patholofi;y, 
and  contradicted  by  the  facts  of  natural  history,  is  a  remarkaole 
example  of  the  errors  into  which  the  most  elevated  minds  may 
fall  when  not  sufficiently  guided  by  the  light  of  experiment  and 
observation. 

<'  We  may  conclude,  then,  from  the  facts  we  have  adduced  :•— 

*^  I.  That  the  cerebral  lobes  are  not  the  seat  of  all  the  sensa- 
tions, perhaps  of  none :  we  speak  here  of  the  internal  senses ; 
that  at  least  various  portions  of  these  lobes  may  be  destroyed 
and  disorganized  without  these  senses  beinff  anninilated. 

**  II.  That  sensation  and  the  intellectual  powers,  properly  so 
called,  are  essentially  distinct,  although  they  concur  to  a  com« 
mon  end* 

*^  III.  That  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  cerebral  lobes  be  the 
sole  seat  of  all  the  instincts  and  volitions. 

"  IV.  That  the  anterior  or  frontal  part  of  the  brain  is  the 
seat  of  many  of  the  intellectual  powers ;  that  its  subtraction 
produces  a  state  of  idiocy,  the  characteristic  of  which  is  the  loss 
of  the  power  of  distinguishing  external  objects ;  an  idiocy  co- 
existing with  the  exercise  of  the  external  senses. 

*<  M.  Magendie  subjoins  the  following  note :  ^  This  will  be  a 
suitable  opportunity  of  recalling  the  facts  we  have  published  to 
prove,  that  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  brain  resides  the  faculty 
of  language,  of  creating  signs  to  represent  our  ideas  and  affec- 
tions ;  a  faculty  which  constitutes  one  of  the  most  sublime  cha- 
racteristics of  our  species.'  ^  - 


We  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that,  in  submitting 
the  foregoing  translation  of  M.  Bouillaud^s  paper  to  the  public, 
we  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  approving  of  all  the  observations 
he  has  made,  or  as  coinciding  in  all  the  conclusions  he  has 
drawn.  We  reserve  our  opinion  both  as  to  the  iq^ner  in 
which  the  investigations  were  conducted,  the  accuracy  of  the 
reasoning  to  which  they  have  given  rise,  and  to  the  authority  to 
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be  attadied  to  evidence  obtaiiied  by  means  of  DesCructiTe  Ami* 
tomy,  until  the  publication  of  bis  farther  researches  shall  put  it 
in  our  power  to  place  the  sabject  hi  all  its  details  before  our 
readers.  In  the  mean  time,  these  expernaents  are  interesting, 
in  ao  for  as  they  show  the  diiectiDn  n^ch  experimental  phy« 
uslogj  has  taken  on  the  Continent ;  but  they  are  much  more 
deserving  of  attention,  as  recording  the  fact  that  two  hostile 
sects  of  pbysidogists,  while  entertainiaff  opposite  opinions,  and 
pursuing  methodi  of  inquiry  widely  different,  have  arrived  at 
precisely  the  same  condunons. 


ARTICLE  V. 

HINTS  ON  EDUCATION. 

to  thb  editob  of  the  phbbnolooical  jocbnal. 

Sib, 

I  AM  one  of  those  who  believe  that  education  is  a  subject  on 
which  Phrenologv  has  thrown^  and  is  destined  yet  to  throw,  a 
degree  of  light  of  which  the  present  generation  is  ineompeteat 
to  form  any  adequate  idea.  I  have  read  with  much  interest 
the  articles  on  that  subject  which  have  frbm  time  to  time  ap- 
peared in  your  Journal,  and  cannot  doubt  that  the  sound  prac- 
tical philosophy  contained  in  them  will  at  no  distant  day  be 
duly  appreciated.  One  or  two  ideas  have  occurred  to  me  on  the 
subject,  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  commumcatine  to  you,  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  not  be  found  entirely  devoid  of  mterest 
and  utility. 

And,  jlrsij  it  appears  to  me  that  the  manner  in  which  our 
schoolmasters  attempt  to  communicate  to  children  a  knowledge 
of  weights  and  measures  is  eminently  absurd.  This  is  com- 
monly done  by  causii^  them  to  cconmit  to  memory  certain  dry 
tables,  to  be  found  in  treatises  on  arithmetic ;  but  which  tables^ 
learned  by  pure  rote,  are  generally  forgptten  as  soon  as  the  diild- 
ren  are  taken  from  school.  Independently,  however,  of  this,  it 
seems  to  require  no  great  penetration  to  discover,  that  a  boy  may 
know  that  a  pound  of  sugar  contains  sixteen  ounces,  and  that 
a  ton  is  composed  of  twenty  hundredwaghts ;  that  two  pints 
of  ale  are  equal  to  a  quart,  and  four  quarts  to  a  gallon ;  or 
that  forty  poles  amount  to  a  furlong,  and  eight  furlongs  to  a 
mile ;  am  that  nevertheless  he  may  be  entirelj^  ignorant  of  the 
weight  of  an  ounce  and  a  pound,  of  the  capadty  of  a  pnt  and 
a  gallon,  and  of  the  length  of  a  furlong  and  a  mile.     This  I 
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know  from  my  own  experience, — having  learned  the  tables  at 
Bchooly  thereafter  forgotten  them  with  aU  convenient  celmty,-^ 
and  being  now  unable,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  either  to  tell 
the  prcqx>rtioD8  which  weija^hts  and  measures  bear  among  them- 
selves; to  estimate  the  weiffht  and  capacity  of  solids  and  fluids; 
or  to  guess  the  number  of  acres  contraied  in  a  given  field,  or 
how  many  yards  one  of  its  extremities  may  be  uam  the  other. 
Many  individuals  are  in  the  same  predicament. 

It  is  laid  down  by  Dr  Spurzheim,  that  every  intellectual 
faculty  ought  to  be  exercised  on  its  appropriate  objects.  ^^  Who 
would  pretend,^  he  asks,  <*  to  cultivate  ttie  musical  talent  only 
by  reacung  discourses  about  the  principles  of  melody  and  har- 
mony ?  Is  it  not  necessary  for  this  purpose  to  perform  tunes, 
or  to  hear  them  performed  by  others,  either  in  singing  or  in 
playing  on  a  musical  instrument  ?^ 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  proper  and  rational  method  of 
teaching  a  knowled^  of  weights  and  measures  would  be,  to  fa- 
miliarize children  with  the  relative  distances  of  known  objects ; 
to  exercise  their  ingenuity  in  discovering  the  space  between  bo- 
dies of  whose  distances  they  have  not  been  made  aware ;  to 
cause  them  to  walk  over  and  minutely  examine  ground  on  which 

Eoles,  furlongs,  and*  miles  are  marked  out ;  to  allow  them  to 
andle,  weigh,  and  measure  bodies  of  various  descriptions ;  to 
make  them  familiar  with  vessels  having  the  capacity  of  gallons, 
pints^  &c,  and  to  employ  their  perceptive  faculties  in  many  si- 
milar  exercises,  which  would  readily  suggest  themselves  to  the 
mind  of  the  intelligent  teacher.  Instead  of  being  a  profitless  and 
irksome  task,  like  the  table-learning  of  the  present  system,  this, 
I  am  convinced,  would  be  a  pleasing  and  useful  employment, 
and  would  produce  a  lasting  impression  on  their  minds. 

The  other  subject  to  which  I  shall  at  present  advert,  is  the 
common  method  of  teaching  a  knowledge  of  the  signification  of 
words.  In  many  schools  this  knowledge  is  neglected  altogether, 
and  the  children  are  taught  only  to  know  what  words  are  repre- 
sented  by  certain  combinations  of  letter^.  In  other  instances, 
however,  an  attempt  is  made  to  inform  them  what  ideas  are  sig- 
nified by  particular  words.  But  how  is  this  done  ?  Dictionarie8i» 
containing  little  more  than  mere  synonyms,  or  vague  and  un- 
intelligible explanations,  are  put  into  thor  hands,  and  they  are  en- 
lightened by  finding,  that  a  Harpy  for  example,  means  **  a  lyre,^ 
"  Arty  science,^  "  Livery  one  of  the  entrails,^  Ploughy  an  in- 
strument of  husbandry,^  Presbyteriany  a  follower  m  Calvin,^ 
'^  Stomachy  the  ventricle  of  digestion,^  "  Verticaly  placed  in  the 
zenith,^  and  "  Pump,  a  water-engine !"  Now,  I  would  ask, 
what  definite  idea,  or  indeed  what  idea  at  all,  can  an  inexp^ 
rienoed  child,  ignorant  of  the  world,  and  of  almost  all  that  it 
contains,  gather  from  such  attempts  at  explanation  as  these? 
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Instead  of  mocking  him  by  gravely  stadng  that  a  *^  pump  is  a 
water-engine^^  I  would  propose  to  give  him  an  idea  of  that 
machine  oy  presenting  one  to  his  senses ;  by  explaining  its  con- 
struction, uses,  and  modes  of  action,  and  by  shewing  it  in  actual 
operation.  This  address  to  his  intellectual  faculties  would  im- 
press the  notion  of  a  pump  so  deeply  on  his  mind,  that  it  would 
probably  never  be  effaced.  It  would  be  ludicrous  to  expect 
the  same  result  from  telling  a  child  that  a  pump  is  a  water* 
engine !  Yet  such  is  the  popular  method  of  teaching  ideas  in 
this  our  enlightened  age !     Yours,  &c. 

A  Reformbb. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

ON  THE  CHARACTER  OF  HUMPHEEY  PLANTAGENET, 
DUKE  OF  GLOUCESTER,  AS  COMPARED  WITH  THE  CON- 
FIGURATION OF  HIS  SKULL.  A  Paper  read  before  The  London 
pHaEVOLOoicAX.  SociETT,  November  lA.  1830. 

[NoTS.  We  insert  this  paper  with  pleasure,  but  r^^t  that  the  account 
given  of  the  skull,  its  dze,  and  indications,  is  not  more  minute,  particu- 
Surlv  as  we  have  no  cast  to  which  reference  can  be  made*  Perhaps  the 
author  will  &vour  us  with  &rther  details.— -Editok.] 

Among  the  various  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  science 
of  Phrenology,  that  of  its  application  to  the  study  of  history, 
appears  to  us  one  of  not  the  least  importance.  The  opinions 
and  misstatements  of  authors  respecting  the  characters  of  those 
who  have  already  played  their  parts  on  that  vast  theatre  the 
world,  are  too  numerous  to  be  overlooked.  For  proof  of  this, 
we  need  only  adduce  one  single  instance  in  the  history  of  our 
own  country — ^that  of  the  tyrant  Richard  III.,  whose  real  cha- 
racter and  actions,  biograpny,  and  we  may  add  romance,  have 
been  so  involved  in  obscurity,  as  to  render  certainty  on  any  point 
of  difficult  attainment.  It  is  for  us  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
however,  to  set  at  rest  some  of  these  discrepancies.  It  has  been 
left  for  Phrenology,  a  science  which  has  now  for  above  forty 
years  withstood  the  ridicule  of  prejudice  and  scepticism,  to  esta- 
Uish  (wherever  the  means  are  presented)  the  degree  of  depend* 
ence  to  be  placed  upon  the  assertions  of  the  historian ;  ana  that 
with  an  accuracy  hardly  to  be  credited.— But  to  the  subject 
more  immediatelv  before  us. 

Through  the  kindness  of  our  President*,  we  have  been  ena- 
bled this  evening  to  lay  upon  the  table  a  cast  of  the  skull  of 
Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
>lhe  princes  of  the  Lancastrian  race.    It  is  taken  from  the  origi- 

•  Edward  Wright,  M.  D. 
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nal  discovered  in  the  year  1701,  in  his  tomb,  behind  the  altar, 
at  the  Abbey  Church  of  St  Albans,  and,  agreeable  to  our  belief, 
unique,  as  the  permission  to  mould  it  was  granted  solely  upon 
that  understanding.  In  illustration  of  this  cast,  it  is  our  inten^ 
tion  to  lay  before  the  Society  a  brief  outline  of  the  life  of  that 
singular  mdividual,  introducing  such  facts  as  may  tend  to  con- 
firm his  cerebral  organization ;  but  if,  in  so  doing,  we  should 
be  found  too  tedious  or  prolix  in  historical  detail,  we  trust  that 
the  subject,  as  it  is  one  of  peculiar  interest  to  ourselves,  may 
plead  a  sufficient  excuse.  The  cast  will  probably  be  recognised 
ny  some  of  our  older  members  as  having  been  exhibited  to  the 
Society  about  three  years  since,  at  which  time,  however,  a  few 
remarks  only  were  made  upon  the  organization* 

Humphrey  Plantagenet,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  fourth 
son  of  Henry  IV.  by  his  first  wife  Mary  de  Bohun,  He 
was  created  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Duke  of  Gloucester,  by 
his  brother  Henry  V.,  who,  on  his  deathbed,  appointed  him 
Regent  of  England,  in  conjunction  with  his  elder  brother  John, 
DuKe  of  Bedford,  as  Aegent  of  France,  during  the  minority  of 
their  nephew  Henry  VI.,  then  only  nine  months  old.  The  Far« 
liament,  however,  which  met  at  Westminster  shortly  after  the 
death  of  Henry,  where  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  represented  the 
king  by  commission,  disliking  the  name  of  regent,  as  a  title 
impying  too  much  authority,  set  aside  the  verbal  nomination 
of  Henry  V.,  and  appointed  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  he  being 
h^r-apparent,  protector  or  guardian  of  the  kingdom,  or,  as  the 
original  instrument  set  it  forth,  *^  Regni  nostri  Anglise  et  Eccle* 
fflae  Anglicans  Protector  et  Defensor,  ac  principws  consiliarius 
nofiter;^  at  the  same  time  investing  Humphrey  with  the  like  Utle 
and  dignity  during  his  brother^s  absence  from  England,  with 
a  salary  of  three  thousand  merks  a-year.  The  Parliament,  fur- 
thermore, limited  the  power  of  the  protector,  constituted  a  coun- 
cil, whose  advice  and  approbation  he  was  on  all  occasions  to 
consult.  This  office,  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  in 
France  contributed  entirely  to  throw  into  the  hands  of  Glouces- 
ter. 

Shortly  after  the  accession  of  his  nephew  Henry  VI.  to  the 
throne,  an  event  occurred  that  cast  a  blot  upon  the  character  of 
Gloucester,  not  to  be  effisiced  from  the  minds  even  of  his  warm- 
est admirers ;  we  allude  to  his  marriage  with  Jacqueline,  Coun- 
tess of  Hainault,  wife  of  John,  Duke  of  Brabant,  cousin-german 
to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Jacqueline  was  a  woman  of  mascu- 
line spirit,  which,  joined  to  a  sanguine  temperament  and  pas- 
sions naturally  strong,  was  ill  suited  for  the  consort  of  Brabant, 
a  youth  not  only  weak  and  sickly  in  constitution,  but  of  much 
imbecility  of  mmd.  Disgusted  with  her  husband,  she  fled  to 
England,  throwing  herself  upon  the  protection  of  Humphrey  of 
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Gloucester,  who,  with  that  impetuosity  of  temper  and  vehe- 
m^Dce  of  pasnon  that  ever  marked  his  career,  received,  and, 
prompted  as  much  perhaps  by  her  sfdendid  inheritance  as  by 
love,  at  length  made  her  his  wife,  without  even  procuring  a 
dispensation  from  the  Pope  for  the  annulment  ot  her  former 
marriage ;  an  affair,  says  Hall,  which  "  was  not  onely  woun« 
dered  at  of  the  comon  people,  but  also  detested  of  the  nobilite, 
and  abhorred  by  the  dercie  *.'' 

This  rash  and  criminalaction  highly  incensed  his  brother  of 
Bedford,  who,  nevertheless,  kept  his  anger  within  bounds,  so  long 
as  the  Duke  of  Brabant  was  left  in  peaceable  possession  of  his 
wife^s  d(xninions.     Forbearance,  however,  in  such  a  character, 
could  be  of  no  long  duration ;  he  soon  set  about  making  him« 
self  master  of  Hainault,  and  for  that  purpose  landed  with  an 
army  at  Calais,  a  few  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Vemeuil.    A 
sharp  war  betwixt  him  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had  in 
consequence  withdrawn  his  alliance  from  England,  was  the  re- 
auk  of  this  proceeding.  Burgundy  nding  with  the  Duke  of  Bra^ 
bant,  and  marching  instantly  to  his  support     The  quarrel  soon 
assumed  a  personal  as  well  as  political  character,  and  a  challenge 
to  single  combat  from  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  accepted  by 
Gloucester.     This  encounter,  however,  was  prevented  by  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  who  went  so  far  as  to  procure  a  bull  from  the 
Pope,  which  not  only  annulled  the  contract  between  Gloucester 
ana  Jacqueline,  but  also  declared,  that  even  in  case  of  Brabant^s 
death,  it  should  never  be  lawful  for  her  to  espouse  the  English 
princef .     IHsappointed  in  his  desngns  upon  tiacqueline,  Hum- 
phrey aftorwards  married  Eleanor,  the  daughter  of  Re^nald, 
Lord  Cobham,  a  woman  of  exquiate  beauty  but  indifferent  cha- 
racter,  and  who  had  previously  lived  with  him  as  his  mistress. 
This  marriage  was  as  unpopuhur  as  the  other  had  been  ciiminal 
iind  impolitic,  and  was  re^rded,  says  the  historian,  by  the 
noblemen  of  that  proud  penod,  as  quite  incongruous  witn  the 
blood  he  had  sprung  from  {.    l?Jbe  connexion  proved  likewise  in 
the  end  quite  as  disastrous  to  the  happiness  of  the  Protector, 
The  Duchess  was  accused  of  witchcraft,  and  charged  with  high 
treason;   it  being  pretended  that  she  and  her  assodates.  Sir 
Roger  BolingbrMe  and  one  Margery  Jordan  of  Eye,  melted  a 
-waxen  image  of  the  King  before  a  slow  fire,  with  the  intention 
of  causing  a  corresponding  decay,  by  the  like  insensible  degrees, 
in  the  person  and  vicour  of  his  majesty.     She  was  brought  to 
trial,  and  condemned  to  perform  public  penance  for  three  days, 
and  afterwards  to  suffer  perpetual  banishment  in  the  Isle  of 
Man.     These  violent  proceedings  were  ascribed  solely  to  the 
malice  of  the  Duke'^s  enemies,— a  point  unnecessary  for  us  now 

*  "  Ommide,"  fibl  84.  f  Monstrelet,  v.  iL  p.  469.  t  Idem. 
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to  dwell  upon,  and  which  has  already  been  so  beautifully  handled 
by  Sfaakspeare. 

In  order  more  fully  to  illustrate  the  daaracter  of  Humphrey, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  word  or  two  conoerning  another 
hnportant  pei^onage  of  that  period, — Cardinal  Beaufort,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  am  tutor  to  the  young  King,  between  whom 
and  the  Protector  disputes  were  continually  occurring.  The 
43ardinal,  a  man  of  great  mental  capacity  and  experience,  was 
of  a  haughty,  intriguing,  and  dangerous  character,  continually 
asaaing  at  power,  and  with  whom  the  DQke\  impetuosity  of 
temper  rendered  it  difiicuh  for  him  to  cope.  We  all  remember 
the  language  put  into  the  mouth  of  Gloucester  by  Shakspeare, 
wiien  Beaufort  refuses  him  admis^n  to  the  tower : — 

ffln,  <'How  now,  ambitious  Humphrej  ?  what  meana  this-? 

Gh.      Pierd  priert,  4ost  thou  command  me  to  be  eihut  out  ? 

FFtn.   I  do,  thou  most  usurping  ^roditor. 

And  not  protector  or  the  king  or  realm. 

CiiK  '  Stand  back,  thou  aiani&at  con^pintor ; 

Thou,  that  contrivMst  to  murder  our  dead  lord ; 
Thou  that  glv*st  whores  indulgences  to  sin : 
I*U  canvass  thee  in  thy  broad  caidhial's  hat, 
If  thou  proceed  la  this  thj  inBolence> 

Win.   Nay,  stand  thou  back,  I  will  not  budge  a  foot ; 
This  be  Damascus,  be  Cfaou  cursed  Cain, 
To  alaj  thy  brother  Abel  if  thou  wflt. 

Gh,     I  will  not  slay  thee,  but  111  drire  thee  back ; 
Thy  acarlet  robei,  as  a  diild*b  bearing  doth 
111  use  to  carry  thee  sut  of  this  place. 

Win.   Do  what  thou  darsH ;  TH  beaid  thee  to  thy  fiice. 

GAv     What  ?  am  I  dar*d  and  bearded  to  my  fiice  ?— 
Draw,  men,  for  all  this  privileged  place ; 
Blue-coats  to  tawny-eoats,  Priest,  oeware  your  beard. 

IGhaier  mid  Ma  men  aUaek  th0  Bitk€p, 

I  mean  to  ti^  it,  sad  to  cuff  you  soundly ; 

Under  my  feel  I  stamp  thy  cardinal's  hat ; 

In  spite  of  pope,  or  dignities  of  church, 

Here  by  the  cheeks  PU  drag  them  up  and  down**  *. 

This  is  exactly  the  language  we  eould  imagine  to  be  made 
use  of  by  the  man,  a  cast  of  whose  head  is  now  before  us,  when 
led  away  by  his  feelings,  which  was  but  too  often  the  case  with 
Grioucester. 

Tenacious  of  his  own  opnions,  the  Protector  was  inclined  to 
trpat  with  haughtiness  ana  contempt  those  of  his  associates  in 
the  council.    This  conduct  did  not  fail  to  exasperate  the  proud 

•  Henry  VI.  Ft.  L  Act  I.  Sc.  3. 
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spirit  of  the  Cardinal,  and  to  create  enemies  in  the  most  power* 
ful  of  his  colleagues,  among  whom  were  the  Dukes  of  Suffolk^ 
Somerset,  and  Buckingham,  who  united  together  to  affect  the 
overthrow  of  Humphrey,  then  a  powerful  rival,  and  not  the  less 
dangerous,  from  having  become,  oy  the  death  of  Bedford,  hdbr- 
apparent^  the  throne.  The  opposition  also  of  Gloucester  to 
tne  marriage  of  Henry  with  Margaret  of  Anjou,  created  him 
another  enemy,  and  thus  gave  an  active  coadjutor  to  the  above 
mentioned  nobleman  in  the  person  of  the  Queen  herself.  The 
first  step  towards  the  accomplishment  of  their  intention  was 
manifested  in  certain  accusations  against  himself  and  his  admi- 
nistration of  afiairs,  which  they  summoned  him  to  answer  be- 
fore the  King  and  Coundl.  The  principal  charge  brought 
against  him  was,  that  being  the  principal  governor  of  the  na- 
tion during  the  minority  of  the  King,  he  had,  to  his  Majesty^s 
great  dishonour,  and  the  injury  of  his  subjects,  caused  several 
persons  to  be  put  to  death,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land ; 
and  when  any  person  had  been  deservedly  doomed  to  suffer 
capital  punishment  on  account  of  their  crimes,  he,  out  of  the 
cruelty  of  his  disposition,  ordered  them  to  suffer  other  deaths 
than  the  laws  assigned,  shewing  thereby  that  he  was  unjust  even 
in  the  execution  of  justice;  and  that  whereas  he  ought  most 
strictly  to  have  observed  the  laws,  he  was  himself  the  greatest 
breaker  of  them.  To  these  illilieral  charges  the  Duke  listened 
with  a  patience  and  fearlessness  that  produced  strong  conviction 
of  his  innocence  in  the  minds  of  the  Council,  whilst  his  an- 
swers, clear,  satisfactory,  and  delivered  with  all  the  glowing 
eloquence  of  his  character,  so  strongly  substantiated  that  inno- 
cence, as  not  only  produced  for  him  an  honourable  acquittal^ 
but  endeared  him  yet  more  to  the  people  at  large. 

Thus  defeated  in  their  designs  upon  the  life  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  whom  they  had  now  but  too  just  a  reason  to  fear, 
on  account  of  his  resentment  and  daily  increasing  popularity, 
the  Queen,  the  Cardinal,  and  their  adherents,  found  a  new,  and 
eventually  more  secure  plan  for  ridding  themselves  of  so  formi- 
dable an  adversary.  With  this  view  a  Parliament  was  sum- 
moned, not  to  meet,  as  usual,  in  London,  but  at  St  Edmonds- 
bury,  whither  Humphrey,  unsuspicious  of  danger,  came  with 
a  small  retinue  from  his  Castle  of  Devizes.  On  opening  the 
Parliament,  every  thing  was  transacted  in  the  usual  form,  but, 
on  the  second  day,  the  Lord  Beaumont,  High  Constable  of 
England,  attended  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Somerset,  and 
several  other  peers  of  the  Queen^s  party,  arrested  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  for  high  treason,  seiaing  at  the  same  time  all  his  at-> 
tendants,  who,  toother  with  the  Duke,  were  committed  to  dif- 
ferent prisons,  their  adherents  giving  out  that  Humphrey  had 
formed  a  conspiracy  for  putting  to  deaUi  his  nephew,  andf  pla- 
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cing  lumself  on  the  throne,  and  to  deUrer  his  Duchess  from 
confinement  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  make  her  Queen  of  Eng^ 
land.  These  charges  were  too  ridiculous  and  improbable  to 
deserve  serious  consideration,  and  were  undoubteqly  trumped 
up  with  a  view  of  imposing  upon  the  people,  and  preveotmg 
their  inteipodtion,  for  the  slighter  they  deemed  the  oharffe 
against  the  ^^  good  Suke,^  they  were  the  better  content  to  rely 
on  his  own  innocence  and  sagacity  for  his  exculpation.  A  few 
days  after  his  imprisonment, .  or,  according  to  some  historians, 
the  very  night  after  his  committal  he  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed ;  and  the  general  belief  is,  that  he  was  dispatched  privately 
by  his  enemies,  who,  aware,  that  they  were  unable  to  produce 
any  evidence  which  could  substantiate  thdr  charges,  chose 
rather  to  be  guilty  of  assassination  than  stand  the  risk  of  bring* 
ing  him  to  a  public  trial.  His  body,  however,  which  liad  no 
marks  of  violence  upon  it,  was  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  Par- 
liament and  -the  people,  to  persuade  them  that  he  had  died  a 
natural  death.  Still  there  are  not  wanting  some  modern  hislo- 
nans  who  think  that  Humphrey's  death  arose  from  natural,  and 
not  violent  causes,  and  it  is  certainly  true  that  his  friend  Abbot 
Wethamstead  *  considers  that  his  arrest  and  dose  custody  threw 
him  into  a  sickness  which  in  a  few  days  killed  him.  If,  how- 
ever, as  has  been  justly  observed,  we  recollect  the  temper  of  the 
times,  the  violence  of  party,  and,  above  all,  the  character,  rank, 
and  power  of  the  DuWs  enemies,  there  seems  but  too  much 
reason  to  fall  in  with  the  commonly  recmved  opinion,  and  to 
conclude  that  Humphrey  Plantagenet  died  by  the  hand  of 
treachery  and  violence. 

With  the  feelings  more  than  usually  developed,  Humphrey 
Duke  of  Gloucester  did  not  want  intellect,  although  he  suffered 
his  feelings  frequently  to  preponderate  b^ond  the  bounds  of 
moderation.  He  was  a  prince  certainly  the  most  learned  and 
accomplished  of  his  ace.  It  is  the  belief  of  most  of  his  bio- 
grwhers,  that  he  recayed  his  education  at  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  Bale  informs  us,  that  he  studied  in  Baliol  College, 
a  society  which  may  well  be  proud  of  having  produced  such  a 
prince ;  *^  excoluit.  turn  juvenis,  turn  etiam  senex  virtutem,  et 
(|ui  maxime,^  says  Leiand ;  who  adds,  *'  hinc  clarus  domi  mili- 
tisque,  et  bonis  omnibus  gratissimus ;  amavit  praster  caetera  po- 
litas  literas,  quibus  etiam  impendio  invigilavit.'^  Addicted  to 
learning,  he  patronised  men  of  talent  and  erudition  ;  neither 
was  his  fame  or  patronage  confined  to  this  country,  as  we  find 
him  frequently  noticed  by  the  foreign  literiUi  of  his  day.  Leo- 
nard  Aretius  dedicated  to  him  a  translation  of  Aristotle's  Poli- 
tics ;  Peter  de  Monte,  a  work  on  the  differences  of  the  virtues 
and  the  vices,  in  whidi  he  says, — ^^  nothing  seemed  pleasant  or 

*  Page  365. 
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aoceptable  to  you  without  reading ;  nor  did  you  delight  only 
in  one  art  or  science,  but  almost  m  all,  and  read  their  manu- 
scripts with  great  avidity.'"  Lapis  Cartellius  dedicated  to  him 
his  book  on  the  Comparison  of  Study  and  Military  Life,  and 
Fetrus  Candidas  a  Latin  version  of  Cato^s  Republic.  Titus 
Livius,  the  biographer  of  Henry  VI.,  was  stylea  his  poet  and 
orator,  as  appears  from  the  grant  of  denization  to  him  as  an 
Italian,  in  which  he  is  termed  **'  poeta  et  oratori^  *,  to  our  dear- 
est unde  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  Eneas  Sylvius,  afterwards 
Pope,  in  one  of  his  Epistles  +,  loudly  extols  the  Duke^s  ^^  studur 
bumanitatis  summo  studio,^  and  further  says,  that  he  ^*  patro- 
nises poets  wonderfully,  and  highly  venerates  orators.^  The 
Duke  was  likewise  fond  of  astronomy,  as  appears  from  some 
tables,  bearing  his  name,  preserved  in  the  Asnmolean  and  Bri- 
tish Museums.  Bale  and  some  others  affirm,  that  he  was  the 
author  of  an  astronomical  treatise,  intituled  '^  Tabulae  Direc- 
tionum  :^  this,  however,  is  not  the  case,  although  they  were 
compiled  at  the  instance  of  the  Duke,  and  according  to  some 
tables  which  he  constructed. 

Liberal  in  the  cause  of  learning,  Duke  Humphrey  largely 
contributed  towards  the  erection  of  the  Divinity  School. at  Ox- 
ford ;  indeed,  such  was  his  munificence  on  that  occasion,  that 
he  has  commonly  been  con^dered  the  founder  of  the  building. 
It  was,  however,  erected  at  the  expense  of  several  of  the  most 
eminent  persons  of  the  period,  among  whom  was  the  Duke, 
but  so  far  was  he  from  being  the  sole  founder  of  the  school, 
that  it  was  not  completed  until  some  time  after  his  death,  ha- 
ving remained  in  an  unfinished  state  for  nearly  sixty  years. 
He  may,  however,  be  justly  considered  to  have  been  the  foun- 
der of  what  is  now  termecf  the  Bodleian  Library,  for,  at  the 
period  that  the  library,  which  now  forms  the  centre  c^  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley^s  building,  was  first  erected,  the  Duke  sent  one  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  treatises  to  be  placed  therein  for  the  use  of  the 
University,  a  gift  valued  at  that  period  at  above  one  thousand 
pounds.  He  afterwards  sent  them  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  volumes  in  1440,  adding  nine  others  in  the  same  year.  In 
1448,  he  again  presented  them  with  one  hundred  and  nine,  and 
shortly  before  his  death;  with  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  more. 
Besides  all  these,  which  amounted  in  number  to  more  than  Ax 
hundred  volumes,  of  divinity,  medicine  and  general  literature, 
a  mass  of  learning,  it  has  been  observed,  almost  incredible  to 
have  been  collected  by  an  individual  (when  we  remember  the 
extreme  difiiculty  and  the  immense  expense  attendant  on  such 
an  acquisition  at  that  period),  the  Duke  promised  the  ocBitents 
of  his  own  private  study,  which  was  peculiarly  rich  in  Latin 
authors,  as  well  as  one  hundred  pounds  in  money  towards  per- 

*  Burner,  v.  x.  p.  66.  '  f  ^P*  ^^ 
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fectii^  the  building ;— a  ^ft,  however,  not  recovered  without 
much  trouble  after  nis  decease.  Of  all  these  splendid  and  costly 
works,  two  volumes  alone  now  remain  in  the  jBodldan  library ; 
these  are  a  copy  of  Valerius  Maximus,  on  vellum,  written  most 
probably  at  the  express  desire  of  the  Duke,  and  the  dedication 
copy  of  Leonard  Aretius^  translation  of  Aristode^s  Politics ;  all 
the'  others  having  been  stolen  or  destroyed  by  the  visitors  of 
Edward  VI. 

The  cerebral  organization  of  Duke  Humphrey  draotes  him 
to  have  been  by  no  means  deficient  in  personal  courage,-— a 
quality  at  that  period  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  added  to 
which  he  possessed  consummate  military  skill.  At  the  siege  of 
Harfleur  we  find  him  holding  a  chief  command.  At  the  cele- 
brated battle  of  Agincourt  he  received  a  dangerous  wound,  in 
reoorapence  for  which  the  castle  and  lordship  of  Llanstephon  in 
Wales,  a  possession  of  considerable  value,  was  bestowed  upon 
him  by  his  sovereign.  In  most  of  the  military  engagements  of 
his  brother  Bedford  in  France,  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part.  He 
besieged  the  Castle  of  Tongue.     At  the  siege  of  Alenoon  he 

S'tched  his  tent  in  a  situation  of  the  greatest  hazard,  nnme* 
ately  under  the  walls  of  the  castle.  The  town  of  Cherburgh, 
although  its  inhabitants  offered  a. most  obstinate  resistance,  he 
reduced  in  a  few  days ;  and  again,  at  the  sie^  of  Rouen,  he 
was  foremost,  occupying  a  most  important  station,  and  exposed 
to  the  most  imminent  danger.  Of  this  latter  circumstance  Le- 
land,  who  quotes  an  old  chronicle  by  Will  de  Packington,  says, 
^'  then  came  the  King  agayne  to  Koone,  and  to  hym  cam  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  &om  Chereburge,  and  lay  nerer  to  Bone 
than  any  of  the  other  by  xl  Roodes  *^ 

Amidst  the  failings  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  that  of  an 
inordinate  attachment  to  sensual  pleasures  stands  pre-eminent. 
Walsingham^  his  cotemporary,  says,  "  he  excelled  in  knowledge 
and  in  personal  beauty  and  gracefulness,  but  he  was  passionate, 
effeminate,  and  devoted  to  pleasure,  which  seemed  to  rob  him 
of  his  many  other  virtues.^  As  a  proof  of  his  addicUon  to  sen* 
sual  {Measures,  we  may  quote  the  authority  of  his  phyndan, 
Gilbert  Eymer,  who,  in  his  ^'  Dietarum  de  Sanitatis  Custodias,^ 
a  work  containing  twenty-^x  chapters  of  medical  advice,  gives 
a  curious  account  of  the  Duke^s  state  of  health,  inferring  how 
much  he  had  injured  himself  by  want  of  self-government.  He 
describes  him  in  his  forty-fifth  year,  as  having  a  rheumaUc  affec- 
tion in  the  chest,  with  a  daily  morning  cough.  It  mentions 
that  his  nerves  had  become  debilitated  by  the  vehemence  of  his 
laborious  exercises,  and  from  an  immoderate  frequency  of  plea- 
surable indulgences.  It  advises  him  to  avoid  north  winds  after 
a  warm  sun,  sleep  after  dinner,  exerdse  after  society,  irequent 

*  CoUectaoese^  v.  l  p.  489. 
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becthings,  strong  wine,  much  fruit,  and  the  flesh  of  swine,  and 
the  weakening  gratification  to  which  he  was  addicted  *.  With 
these  failings,  Humphrey  was  of  a  liberal  and  generous  disposi- 
tion ;  he  was  daily  accustomed  to  distribute  alms  f  amongst  the 
poor,  and  was  so  highly  beloved  by  ail  ranks  of  the  people,  fliat 
he  acquired  the  pleasing  epithet  of  the  ^'  good  Duke}.*^ 

We  must  not  pass  over  the  well-known  anecdote  of  the  Duke 
dramatised  by  Snakspeare,  in  the  second  part  of  King  Henry 
VI.,  and  mentioned  by  most  of  the  historians  of  the  period  as  a 
proof  of  Humphrey'^s  incredulity.  We  shall  quote  the  words 
of  Sir  Thomas  More,  as  it  would  lose  much  of  its  interest  by 
being  deprived  of  the  quaint  style  in  which  he  narrates  it. — 
"  In  Kynge  Henry  his  dayes  the  syxte,  came  wyth  hys  wyfe  to 
saynt  Albonys,  a  certayne  begger,  with  hys  wyfe,  and  there 
was  walkynge  about  the  towhe  beggyng  a  lyve  or  syxe  dayes 
before  the  kynge^s  oommjmge  thyther,  sayeing  that  he  was 
borne  blynde,  and  never  sawe  in  his  lyfe,  and  was  warned  in 
his  dreame  that  he  should  come  out  of  Berwike,  where  he  sayd 
he  had  euer  dwelled,  to  seke  Saynt  Albons,  and  that  he  had 
bene  at  his  shrine,  and  was  not  holpen,  and  therefore  he  would 
go  seeke  him  at  some  other  place :  for  he  had  heard  some  saye 
sence  he  came,  that  Saint  Albon'^s  body  should  be  at  Colyn, 
and  in  dede  such  a  contention  had  there  bene.    But,  of  truth, 

•  W.  Worcester,  edit  Hearne,  p.  660. 

•f  Whilst  alluding  to  the  subject  of  his  aimsgivingi  it  may  not  perhaps  be 
deemed  irrelevant  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  now  almost  obsolete  proverb 
of  *^  dining  with  Duke  Humphrey,^  at  the  same  time  that  we  shall  correct  an 
error  into  which  Sharon  Turner  has  fallen,  when  he  says  the  phrase  <^  im- 
plies the  long  sympathizing  remembrance  of  the  public  of  hia  fate.'*  Mr 
Turner  appears  to  have  overlooked  the  explanation  given  by  old  Fuller  in 
his  '•  Worthies,"  which  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  quoting.  "  This  pro- 
verb," he  says,  "  has  altered  the  original  meaning  thereof.  For,  first,  it  sig- 
nified aRena  vivere  quadra,  to  eat  by  the  bounty,  or  feed  by  the  favour,  of 
another  man.  For  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester  (commonly  called  the 
good  Duke)  was  so  hospital,  that  every  man  of  fa^ion,  otherwise  unprovid- 
ed, was  welcome  to  dine  with  him.  It  not  being  proper  for  strangers  to  sup 
in  these  days  with  the  greatest  housekeepers.  The  said  Duke  was  so  boun- 
tiful, that  his  alms-dish  of  silver,  was  very  massive  when  empty  (what  then 
when  fuU),  which  alms^dish  came  afterwaxds  into  the  possession  of  the  Duke 
of  Somerset,  who  sent  it  to  Lord  Rivers,  to  sell  the  same  to  furnish  him 
for  a  sea-voyage. 

**  But  after  the  death  of  good  Duke  Humphrey,  when  many  of  hia  former 
alms-men  were  at  a  loss  for  a  meal*s  meat,  this  proverb  did  alter  its  copy, 
to  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey  importing  to  be  dinnerlesse." 

For  fiirther  information  on  this  subject,  vide  Brande*8  "  PopuLir  Antiqui- 
ties,"  edit.  Ellis.  voL  ii  p.  670— Hall,  in  his  "« Virgidemarum,"  b.  iii  sat.  7., 
has  the  following  verse  ;-— 

**  *Ti8  BufBo :  trow'st  where  he  din*d  to^y  ? 
In  sooth  I  saw  him  sit  with  Duke  Humphrey : 
Many  good  welcomes  and  much  gratis  cheere 
Keeps  nee  for  everie  stragling  cavaliere." 

±  Fabian. 
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as  I  am  certainely  informed,  he  lyeCh  here  at  Saint  Albones, 
sauing  some^reliqueB  of  him,  which  they  there  shew  shrynod. 
But  to  tell  you  foorth :  when  the  king  was  come,  and  the  towne 
full  of  people,  sodainely  this  blind,  man  at  St  Albone^s  shryne 
bad  his  sight,  and  the  same  was  solempnly  rong  for  a  miracle, 
and  Te  Deum  songen,  so  that  nothine  was  talked  of  in  all  the 
towne  but  this  miracle.     So  happened  it  then  that  Duke  Hum- 
phrey of  Gloucester,  a  man  no  lesse  wise  then  also  were  lemed, 
hauing  great  toy  to  see  suche  a  miracle,  called  the  poore  man 
vnto  him,  and  first  shewyng  himselfe  ioyous  of  Grod^s  glorie,  so 
shewed  in  the  getting  of  his  fflght,  and  exhorting  him  to  meek* 
nesse,  and  to  no  ascnbyng  of  any  part  of  the  worship  to  him- 
selfe,  nor  to  be  prowde  of  the  people^s  praise,  which  would  call 
him  a  good  and  godly  man  therby :  at  the  last  he  looked  well 
vpon  his  eien,  and  asked  whether  he  could  euer  see  any  thing 
at  al  in  all  his  life  before  ?  And  when  as  well  his  wife  as  himself 
affirmed  fastly,  no,  then  he  looked  aduisedly  vpon  his  eyen 
agayne,  and  sayde,  I  beleeue  you  very  well,  for  me  thinketh 
that  ye  can  not  see  well  yet     Yes,  sir,  quoth  bee,  I  thankc 
God  and  his  holy  martir,  I  can  see  now  as  well  as  any  man. 
Yea,  can  you  ?  quod  the  Duke ;  what  colour  is  my  gowne  ? 
Then  anone  the  beggar  told  him.     What  colour,  quod  he,  is 
this  man^s  gowne  ?  he  told  him  also  without  anye  stayeng  or 
stomblyng,  and  tolde  the  names  of  all  the  colours  that  coulde  be 
shewed  him.     And  when  the  duke  saw  that,  he  bade  him  walke 
Faytoure !  and  made  him  to  be  set  openly  in  the  stockes :  for 
though  he  could  have  sene  sodaynely  uy  miracle  the  difference 
betwene  dyuers  coloures,  yet  could  he  not  by  sight  sodainely 
teQ  the  names  of  all  these  coloures,  except  he  had  Icnowne  them 
before,  no  more  than  he  could  name  all  the  men  whome  he 
should  sodainely  see*.*** 

*  Djuloge,  foL  XXT.  Several  poetical  tracts  have  at  various  times  been 
published,  setting  forth  the  life  and  acts  of  Duke  Humphrey.  In  1600, 
Charles  Middleton  published  a  tract  intituled,  ^  The  Legend  of  Humphrey 
Duke  of  Glocester  ;**  a  reprint  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Harleian  Mis- 
cellany,  voL  x.  p.  164.  In  the  ^  Mirror  for  Magistrates,**  edit  1578,  is 
**  How  Humphrey  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Glocester,  Protector  of  England 
during  the  minority  of  his  nephew  King  Henry  the  Sixt,  by  practise  of  his 
eoem&s  was  brought  to  confusion,**  by  George  Ferrers,  the  occasional  lord  of 
misrule.  Of  aU,  perhaps  the  best  is  the  panegyric  written  by  the  monk  Lyd- 
gate,  with  which  he  prefisices  his  translation  of  Boccacio*8  ^  Fall  of  Princes^** 
done  at  the  desire  of  the  Duke.  A  beautiiiil  copy  of  this  work,  on  vellum, 
will  be  found  among  the  Sioane  MS&  No.  4031,  and  from  which  the  foUow 
ing  verses  are  transcribed. 


I  dare  eke  of  him  telle. 


And  truly  deeme  tliat  he  doth  excell 

In  understondin^  all  other  of  his  age ; 

And  hath  grete  joy  with  clerkes  to  commune, 

And  no  man  b  more  expert  of  hingage ; 


i 
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Having  thus  briefly,  but  iinperfectly»  mentioned  the  moBi 
striking  points  of  the  character  of  Duke  Humphrey,  it  remains 
for  us  to  say  something  concerning  his  cerebral  organisation, 
which  we  shall  do  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  the  principal  fea- 
tures being  too  obvious  to  every  observer  to  neea  demonstra- 
tion. The  whole  head  is  much  above  the  average  sixe,  corre* 
spouding  with  his  mental  energy.  The  intellectual  organs  are 
exceedingly  well  developed ;  but  the  greatest  proportional  de- 
velopment is  at  the  posterior-superior,  the  posteriorJateral,  and 
the  posterior  parts.     The  organs  of  Amadveness,  Love  of  Ap- 

ErobaUon,  Self-esteem,  and  Combativeness,  are  tdl  exceedingly 
LTge ;  but  the  organs  of  Destructiveness,  Firmness,  and  Secre- 
tiveness  are  developed  to  a  degree  whidi  is  perhaps  seldom  ob- 
served. 


ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  DUNFERMLINE  PHEENOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

[Note.— The  follomng  report  of  the  Dunfermline  Society 
reached  us  when  our  materials  for  the  present  Number  were 
almost  made  up.  We  make  room  for  it  with  pleasure,  and 
return  our  best  thanks  to  the  Secretary  both  for  it  and  his 
own  letter.  Want  of  room  prevents  our  indulging  in  any  re- 
marks, except  that  it  is  gratifying  to  perceive  the  interest 
taken  in  the  subject  thus  extending  itself  over  the  country. 
We  wish  our  Dunfermline  friends  «ul  success. — ^Editor.] 

Xhe  above  Society  was  formed  in  December  1828,  and  has 
since  then  continued  gradually  to  increase  in  numbers.     It  has 
now  obtained  a  library,  consisting  of  the  most  approved  works 
on  the  science,  with  a  considerable  collection  of  crania,  casts, 
and  busts.     The  sessions  commence  the  3d  Tuesday  of  Octo- 
ber, and  continue  six  months.     Meetings  are  h^ld  every  alter- 
Stably  in  studi,  al  wey  he  doth  contune 
Settynff  a  syde  chaunges  of  fortune, 
And  where  he  loveth,  if  I  shall  not  tary, 
Without  cause  full  loth  he  Is  to  vary. 

Duck  of  Oloucester  men  this  prince  call. 

And  not  w^  atonding  his  astate  and  dignite, 

His  corage  never  doth  appalle 

To  studie  in  bokes  of  ant^^tie9 

There  in  he  hath  so  grete  felidte 

Vertuously  hiem  sellto  occupye 

Of  vicious  sloutb  to  have  the  maistrie.'* 

Vide  also  «  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester,"  a  tragedy,  bv  Ambrose  Phi- 
lips,  Svo.    Lond.  1723.  "ft    .      ^ 
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oate  week.  The  general  buaioess  of  these  meetings  consists  in 
iteuJng  essays  on  subjects  fbnnerly  apfwoved  of  by  the  mem- 
bers, in  discusaons  connected  with  the  sdenoe,  and  in  exami- 
m^on  of  the  crania,  &e. 

.  Duritig  the  past  session,  an  essay  was  read  by  Mr  John 
Beverid^  on  Amativeness,  in  which  ne  took  a  view  of  it  as  ex- 
hibited  m  different  stages  of  mental  cultivation,  and  shewed  by  a 
variety  of  illustrations  Uiat  in  the  savage  state  it  is  openly  in- 
dulged IB.  In  the  civilized  state,  or  that  in  which  the  passions 
and  intellect  are  chiefly  predominant,  it  acts  in  a  more  concealed 
though  most  debasing  manner  ;  and  in  the  moral  state,  or  when 
the  mind  acts  in  hannony  with  itself,  it  exerts  its  influence  in 
promoting  kindliness  and  urbanity  between  the  sexes,  and  dis- 
poses them  to  take  an  active  interest  in  promoting  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  each  other,  and  tends  to  refine  and  elevate  the 
character.  An  essay  was  read  by  Mr  A.  Stevenson  on  Philo- 
progenitiveness,  wherein  he  oonadered,  that,  from  the  helpless- 
ness of  infancy,  and  the  harmony  of  nature,  an  a  priori  argu- 
ment might  be  adduced  for  the  existence  of  sudi  a  faculty ;  that 
many  metephysicians  admit  it ;  that  the  language  of  common  ob- 
servers in  all  civilized  nations  implies  its  existence ;  that  it  is  in- 
nate, and  manifested  according  to  the  degree  in  which  the  OTgan 
is  developed ;  that  it  is  apparently  not  manifested  by  the  greater 
numbers  of  quadrupeds,  the  male  of  birds  cS  prey,  &c. ;  and 
that  it  must  be  guided  by  the  intellectual  and  higher  moral  fa- 
culties.  He  also  shewed  the  efiects  of  parental  example ;  and 
concluded  by  stating,  that  this  faculty,  when  duly  directed  by 
intellect  and  sentiment,  was  a  source  of  great  enjojonent 

An  essay  was  read  by  Mr  J.  Grail,  on  ^<  The  Advantages  to 
be  derived  from  the  Study  of  Phrenology;^  the  object  ueing 
CO  shew  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  o{  the  true  theory  of 
mind ;  that  without  such  a  knowledge  all  systems  and  institu- 
tions relating  to  the  science  of  Anthrcmology  must  prove  defec- 
tive; that.  Phrenology  being  once  admitted,  and  acted  on,  as 
the  philosophy  of  mind,  would  greatly  elevate  the  character,  and 
aocderate  the  progress,  of  human  improvement.  The  three  first 
parts  of  an  essay  on  ^^  A  comparison  between  the  New  and 
Anaeat  Systems  of  Mental  Philosophy,^  wer^  read  by  the  Se- 
cretary, in  which  was  given  a  short  analysis  of  the  principal 
theories  of  mind  supported  by  philosophers  down  to  the  time  of 
Locke,  the  es8a3ast  pointing  out  as  he  proceeded,  the  agreement 
or  discrqianoe  of  each  of  those  systems  with  that  discovered  by 
Dr  Gall.     Several  parts  are  still  wanting  to  complete  this  essay. 

An  essay,  in  two  parts,  was  read  by  Mr  John  Macara,  *^  On 
the  National  Poetry  of  the  Scots  ;^  m  which  he  examined  the 
peculiarities  of  the  national  character,  traced  and  exhibited  by 
illustrations  the  intimate  connexion  subsisting  between  them ; 
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shewed  the  influence  which  chivalry  exercised  in  prostituting 
poetic  talent ;  the  eflects  of  the  latter  in  hastening  the  Kefor- 
mation,  by  the  power  which  satire  exercised  in  exposing  the  to- 
luptuous  character  of  the  priests,  and  the  triumph  which  it 

Sained  over  their  influence.     The  writer  then  traced  the  modi- 
cations  gradually  produced  in  the  poetry  of  the  SooU  by  thdr 
religious  belief,  their  patriotism,  and  their  superstition. 

An  essay  was  read  by  Mr  A.  Stevenson,  on  the  *^  Decalogue 
in  relation  to  Phrenology,^  wherein  he  considered  man  in  a 
state  of  innocence,  acting  under  the  harmonious  influence  of  his 
social,  moral  or  religious,  and  intellectual  nature,  the  breaking 
up  of  which  constituted  his  fall ;  the  necessity  of  some  rule  or 
law,  whereby  man  miffht,  after  his  fall,  judge  of  his  conduct ; 
this  benevolently  supfmed  in  the  Decalogue ;  its  adaptation  to 
the  nature  of  man,  as  unfolded  by  Phrenology ;  the  effects  of 
idol-worship  and  selfishness  on  mankind ;  and  the  necessity  of  a 
stated  period  for  worship  :  That  the  second  table  of  the  De- 
calogue addresses  such  propensities  as  Phrenology  points  out  to 
be  most  destructive  to  tnebest  interests  of  man,  when  freely  ex- 
ercised, with  **  Thou  shalt  not^  do  so  and  so. 

An  essay  was  read  by  Mr  John  Hutton  on  *^  Memory  ;^ 
wherein  he  compared  the  theories  held  by  the  andent  and  mo* 
dern  metaphysicians,  ¥^ho  recognise  memory  as  a  distinct  faculty, 
with  that  evinced  by  Phrenology,  which  acknowledges  it  to  be 
a  power  belonging  to  every  faculty.  He  also  shewed,  by  ex- 
amples, that  different  individuals  may  possess  powerfully  reten- 
tive memories,  and  still  each  be  defident  in  remembering  what 
his  neighbour  easily  recollects,  which  drcumstance  vanes  ac< 
cording  to  the  particular  development  of  the  different  organs  of 
the  individual. 

Several  conversations  on  various  important  subjects  took 
place  during  the  last  session.  One  in  particular  interested  us 
much ;  and  if  any  of  your  able  correspondents  could  assist  us  in 
the  solution  of  it,  we  should  feel  gratified  by  its  insertion  in 
your  Journal :  it  was.  What  faculty  or  faculties  in  the  dog  give 
him  a  sense  of  property  ? 

The  following  theory  of  a  case,  recorded  in  the  Phrenologi- 
cal Journal,  was  read  by  a  member  of  the  Dunfermline  Phre- 
nological Society,  and  the  Sodety  agreed  to  send  it  for  insertion 
in  your  Journal. 

There  is  in  the  Twentieth  Number  of  the  Phrenological 
Journal,  Artide  X.,  a  case  recorded  of  an  individual  now  near- 
ly sixty  years  of  age,  **  who  has  been  deranged  in  his  intellect 
since  he  was  ten  years  old,  from  a  frolic  of  one  of  his  school- 
feUows,  who  seized  him  by  the  chin  and  back  of  the  head,  and 
swung  him  round  a  considerable  time :  when  he  was  released 
from  his  grasp,  he  was  found  to  be  bereft  of  his  reason,  and  has 
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continued  so  ever  since.^  The  writer  of  the  article  states,  that 
his  memory  in  particular  is  defective,  and  ^ves  the  following 
instances :  ^<  He  will  ask  fifty  times  a  day  wnich  day  it  is ;  and 
if  he  were  intrusted  to  walk  out  alone  two  hundred  yards  from  his 
dwdling,  he  would  forget  the  way  back  to  it.  As  a  proof  of  this 
a  relation  of  the  family  with  whom  he  resides  lives  within  that 
distance  of  his  domidl ;  and  when  he  goes  there  on  a  visit  by 
himself,  aUkough  the  house  is  within  view  of  hie  own  door^  arui 
Aat  he  aetuomf  resided  in  it  himsdffbr  some  years j  he  is  so 
conscious  of  his  failing,  that  he  runs  all  the  way,  knowing,  if  he 
tarried  on  the  road,  he  could  never  find  at  out. 

His  memory  of  all  that  occurred  to  him,  previous  to  the  event 
which  rendered  him  imbedle,  is  perfectly  ^ood.  ^*  He  relates, 
with  accuracy  and  humour,  anecdotes  of  his  childhood,  and  the 
little  tricks  he  played  u^n  his  father,  his  school-boy  pranks, 
up  to  the  event  that  deprived  him  of  his  judgment ;  but  oeyond 
that,  all  is  blank — ^he  recollects  nothing.^ 

From  the  manner  in  which  you  introduced  it,  we  were  in  hopes 
that  some  of  your  able  correspondents  would  have  attemptea  a 
solution  of  it ;  but  as  it  seems  to  have  passed  from  their  view, 
we  are  induced  to  send  you  our  theory  of  the  case,  with  the 
hope  that,  if  it  is  not  satisfactory,  it  may  lead  to  farther  inves- 
tigation. 

It  is  as  follows,  viz. :  That  the  accident  had  an  effect  upon 
the  brain  of  the  boy  analogous  to  that  which  takes  place  in  old 
age. 

A  few  instances  which  have  come  under  our  observation,  may 
tend  to  point  out  the  amilarity.  An  individual  of  a  large  and 
well-formed  head,  and  active  temperament,  the  inventor  of  se- 
veral useful  machines,  at  an  advanced- period  of  his  life  fell  into 
dotage,  and,  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  went  to  Edinburgh  to  re- 
ride  with  a  relative.  Here  he  had  a  constant  wish  for  news ; 
and  to  gratify  him,  his  relative  put  into  his  hand,  half  a  dozen 
times  each  day,  the  same  newspaper,  and  he  never  discovered 
that  it  was  the  same  newspaper  that  he  had  read  before,  and  the 
same  paper  generally  served  him  a  week,  with  several  thorough 
perusals  every  day,  and  was  read  under  the  full  conviction  that 
it  was  newly  published,  and  contained  the  latest  intelligence, 
although  it  was  sometimes  several  months  old,  and  on  some  oc- 
carions  more  than  a  twelvemonth. 

He  could  no  more  be  trusted  out  by  himself  than  a  child. 
One  day,  he  got  out  unobserved,  and,  after  a  search  by  his 
friends,  he  was  found  conversing  with  the  soldiers  at  Holyrood 
Palace,  relating  the  anecdotes  of  his  youth,  and  stories  he  had 
heard  when  young  of  the  Pretender,  &c.,  but  had  entirely  for- 
gotten where  his  residence  was. 

He  was  well  acquainted  at  one  time  of  bb  life  with  the  locali- 
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ties  of  Edinburgh,  and  yet  several  instanoes  could  be  ^ven  of 
his  being  unable  to  find  his  place  of  residence  when  within  sight 
of  it,  aluiough  Locality  was  largely  devdoped,  and  at  an  earSer 
.  period  of  his  Ufe  very  active.  His  ideas  of  time  were  as  mudi 
weakened  as  those  oi  place ;  ofben  mistakbg  morning  for  night, 
and  vice  versa^^  It  was  a  race  occurrence  to  find  him  correct  as  to 
the  day  of  the  week,  and  months  and  years  were  beyond  his 
cp^iprehension.*  Yet  the  past  periods  of  his  life  were  fixed  in 
his  mind  with  great  correctness,  iespectally  those  of  his  youth. 
On  one  occaaoo,  we  attempted  to  roi^e  his  mind  to  exertion, 
by  asking  various  questions  concerning  a  machine  which  had 
cqi$t  him  years  of  attention  to  complete,  and  for  which  he  took 
out  a  patent;  but,  after  many  ineflBectual>  attempts  to  recollect 
the  details  of  it,  he  shook  his  head,  and  said,  <<  I  am  grown 
silly  of  mind~my  judgment  is  gone."" 

Cases  of  the  same  import  might  be  multiplied  to  any  extent ; 
but  as  they  fall  under  the  observation  of  every  one,  any  farther 
instances  would  only  serve  to  take  up  space  in  your  valuable 
Journal.  The  Very  terms  in  which  the  unfortunate  individual 
in  Falkirk  is  q>oken  of,  appear  to  us  just  such  as.  would  be  ap^ 
plied  to  one  whose  brain  had  lost  its  tone  from  age,  and  to  whom 
the  events  of  recent  date  are  listlessly  attended  to,  though  of 
mighty  importance,  and  very  soon  forgot,  while  those  of  their 
green  years  are  often  narrated  with  tn*e9ome  garrulity.  The 
points  of  resemblance  between  the  individual  in  Falkirk  and  the 
foregoing,  are  so  numerous  and  striking,  as  to  render  it  unne- 
cessary to  point  them  out  more  particularly.  Why  the  treat- 
ment of  the  boy  should  produce  the  efiect  stated,  we  do  not  pre- 
tend to  explain ;  but  the  phenomena  his  mind  exhibited  lead  us 
,to  the  conclusion,  that  the  state  of  his  brain  was  by  it  rendered 
similar  to  what  is  exhibited  in  old  age. 


ARTICLE  VIII, 

CATALOGU£,  NUMERICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE^  OP  HEADS 
OF  MEN  AND  ANIMALS,  WHICH  COMPOSED  THE  COL- 
LECTION  MADE  BY  THE  LATE  DR  GALL.  TnnsUted  hj 
Mods.  A.  A.  Rorza,  of  the  Jardm  des  Pkates,  horn  the  mantucript 
drawn  up  by  M.  le  Dr  Denmcey,  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Dr  GalL 

(Concluded from  No.  JCXVIJL  p.  185.) 

304.  Pathological  Piece. — Frontal  bone  of  a  young  man 
who  died  consumptive. 
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SOS.  Frontal  Bonk  of  a  hydrocepbalous  subject,  aged  nine 
years.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  great  devdcpment  of  a 
Wormian  bone,  ocHresponding  to  the  situation  oi  the  fonta- 
nelle. 

80&  Pathological  Piece.-— Skull  of  a  foetus  imperfectly 
acephalous.  Grail  shewed  that  head,  which  he  picked  up  at 
Vienna,  and  added,  that  the  brain  of  that  foetus  was  inclosed  in 
a  sort  of  bag,  hanging  from  the  ocdput  The  subject  died  in 
the  birth. 

SOT.  Skull  of  a  subject' completely  acephalous. 

308.  FoBTirs,  portion  of  the  skull,  with  tne  vessels  of  the  peri- 
cranium injected. 

S09«  Beain  coVssbb  with  its  Mehbeanes.— Copy  in 
plaster,  which  was  cast  from  the  brain  of  an  insane  person  who 
died  in  the  Salpetriere,  and  who  had  the  sentiment  of  Love  of 
Ofispring  mucn  exalted. 

SIO.  Beain  of  Lscouffs,  the  son,  in  plaster.   (See  No.  8.) 

811.  Beain,  in  plaster,  stripped  of  its  membranes,  of  a  man 
of  40  years  of  age,  an  artizan,  who  died  in  an  hospital  in  Paris. 
Gkdl  made  use  of  it  to  shew  the  ordinary  organization  of  the 
brain  of  a  sane  man. 

SI  2.  Beain  of  an  Imbecile  Giel,  in  plaster.  No  other 
information. 

SIS.  Beain  of  De  Lille,  the  poet,  cast  from  nature,  the 
right  hemisphere.  The  convolution  which  Gall  distinguishes 
as  the  organ  of  Poetry ^  is  the  largest  in  this  hemisphere.  Gall 
made  a  cast  6f  this  brain  himseU*,  in  the  presence  of  several 
phyadans  of  Paris,  who  were  by  at  the  opening  of  the  body 
of  that  man  of  letters. 

314.  Beain,  in  plaster,  which  wants  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  posterior  lobe  oS  the  right  hemisphere. 

S15.  Idiot;  imperfectly  developed,  cast  of  the  brain. 

816.  HoEss^s  Beain  ;  a  cast. 

817.  Ox^s  Beain  ;  a  cast 

818.  C ALF^s  Beain  ;  a  cast. 

Sl^SO-Sl-'SS.  Beains;  cast  of  an  ass^  a  sheep's,  a  deer's, 
and  a  dog's. 
828  and  824  have  no  pieces  named. 

825.  Beeguet,  a  celebrated  watchmaker;  bust  It  is  an 
imitation  which  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  form  of  the  head  of 
that  able  mechanician.  The  organs  of  Constructiveness  and 
Number  are  both  largely  developed,  as  are  the  organs  of  the  in* 
tellectual  faculties.  Breguet  was  very  circumspect,  and  the  de^ 
velopment  indicates  that  disposition. 

826.  Dr  Sfuezhbim  ;  cast  in  plaster,  from  nature. 

327.  Madame   Baeille,  a  celebrated  Italian  actress  and 
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singer ;  bust  from  nature.  The  organs  of  Music  and  Mimicry 
are  well  developed. 

8S8.  Obang  Outang  ;  perfect  imitation  of  the  skull  exe- 
cuted in  wax,  under  Dr  GalPs  directions. 

329-  Wax  Pbepabation  of  a  brain,  to  shew  the  dispontion 
of  the  lateral  ventricles. 

S30.  Wax  Preparation  of  a  brain,  to  shew  the  oval  centre 
of  VieusseQs  in  the  right  hemisphere. 

881.  Brain  IN  Wax;  broken. 

88S.  Wax  Preparation  of  a  brain,  to  shew  the  direction 
and  enlargement  of  the  nervous  fibres,  from  the  medulla  obton- 
gala  to  the  convolutions  on  the  surface  of  the  brain. 

888.  Wax  Preparation  of  the  brain  of  a  woman  who  died 
bydrocephalouB.  This  piece  is  remarkable,  from  being  a  copy 
of  the  brain  from  which  Gall  conceived  the  opinion,  that  water 
in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  produced  the  uniolding  of  the  con- 
volutions, without  altering  tne  texture  of  the  cerebral  mem- 
brane. 

884.  Wax  Preparation  of  the  brain,  to  shew  the  passage 
of  the  nervous  fibres  across  the  apHe  thalamic  and  the  corpora 
striata. 

885.  Wax  Preparation,  of  the  brain  of  a  dog,  with  indi- 
cations  of  the  organ  of  Locality. 

886.  Brain  of  a  Hog  ;  wax  imitation; 

887. 

888.  Brain  of  an  Ape  ;  in  wax. 

889*  Brain  of  an  Ox  ;  prepared  in  wax  for  anatomical  de- 
monstration. 

840.  Mask  ;  in  plaster,  of 

841.  Scrofulous  Subject  ;  pathological  piece,  upper  part 
of  the  skull.  The  person  died  in  a  mad-house.  The  piece  is 
remarkable  for  the  complete  Junction  of  the  parietal  bones  with 
each  other  (Soudure)j  and  of  the  parietal  bones  with  the  frontal. 
The  suture  of  the  parietal  with  the  occipital  is  the  only  one 
which  has  remained. 

84S.  Insane  Person  ;  upper  part  of  the  skuU.  No  other 
information. 

848.  Skull  of  a  man  who  died  in  the  infirmary  of  a  prison, 
where  be  was  confined  for  theft 

844.  Pathological  Piece  ;  a  skull  of  a  scrofulous  and 
hydrocephalous  person,  who  died  in  consequence  of  a  syphilitic 
aflection,  which  carried  off  some  of  the  bones  of  the  face  and  of 
the  forehead.    He  had  several  attacks  of  epilepsy. 

845.  Female  Thief  ;  upper  part  of  the  skull.  She  died 
in  the  prison  of  Spire,  near  Mayence*  She  sunk  after  eighteen 
months^  illness.     Her  intellect  was  then  very  much  weakened. 
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846.  Insane  Person  ;  upper  part  of  the  skull.  No  other 
iDformation. 

847.  Skull,  wanting  the  base.  This  was  the  skull  of  a  rob- 
ber, who  was  shot  in  the  head  by  a  musket  ball.  It  was  ob- 
tained by  Blumenbach. 

848.  Frontal  Bone,  deeply  affected  by  the  venereal  dis- 
ease.    No  other  information. 

849.  Scrofulous  Subject;  frontal  bone.  Gall  shewed 
this  piece  en  account  of  the  thickening  which  it  presents  in  the 
region  which  corresponds  to  the  frontal  base,  and  which  appears 
like  the  development  of  the  cerebral  parts  beneath.  He  stated 
this  as  a  cause  of  deception,  when  it  is  attempted  to  judge  ab- 
solutely by  the  exterior  of  the  head  of  the  development  of  the 
brain.  It  is  always  necessary  to  observe  that  that  circumstance 
does  not  often  occur  except  in  the  scrofulous. 

850.*  Pathological  Piece  ;  frontal  bone  having  the  trace 
of  a  sabre  stroke  on  the  right  side.  The  physician  who  pre* 
sented  that  piece  testified  that  the  wound  did  not  alter  the  func- 
tions of  the  Drain  of  that  individual. 

351.  Pathological  Piece  ;  left  parietal  bone  presenting 
deep  digital  impressions,  as  they  are  observed  in  persons  who 
have  died  of  pulmonary  consumption,  or  in  whom  the  respira- 
tory organs  have  been  impeded  for  a  long  time.  No  other  in- 
formation. 

352.  Insane  Person  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  skull. 

S58.  Murderer,  fragments  of  the  skull;  the  rest  sup- 
posed lost  by  Gall  in  moving  his  collection  from  place  to 
place. 

854.  Natural  Preparations,  preserved  in  spirit  of  wine, 
of  the  spinal  marrows  of  a  man,  and  of  a  calf.  Gall  made  use 
of  these  preparations  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  the  origin  of 
the  nerves  which  ori^nate  in  the  spinal  marrow,  and  distribute 
themselves  to  the  skin,  and  to  the  organs  of  voluntary  motion. 
He  has  engraved  these  two  pieces  in  the  atlas  of  his  great 
work. 

N.B. — The  catalogue  concludes  with  a  list  of  128  heads  of 
quadrupeds,  and  188  heads  of  birds,  which,  we  presume,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  translate.  The  manuscript  sent  by  M.  Royer 
will  be  deposited  among  the  papers  of  the  Phrenological  So- 
ciety, where  these  lists  may  at  any  time  be  referred  to. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

LESSONS  ON  OBJECTS  AS  GIVEN  IN  A  PESTALOZZIAN 
SCHOOL  AT  CH£AM>  SUJtBY.    Seetey  &  Sons,  LcmdoD,  1831. 

[N.  "B* — "We  entreat  our  readers  not  to  be  repulsed  firom  this  article  by  its 
subject  or  details.  Every  word,  original  and  quoted,  demands  their  at- 
tention and  reflection,  as  of  deep  concern  to  sode^.] 

A.LTH01T6H  the  glory  of  having  first  launched  the  heresy  that 
words  are  not  knowledge,  and  languages  not  learning,  is  not 
strictly  Pest&lozzi's,  yet  he  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  having 
practically  proved  the  fact,  by  giving  to  the  world  a  system  of 
intellectual  training  in  which  every  idea  is  a  reality.  In  this 
country  his  labours  are  too  little  known.  The  size  and  number 
of  the  volumes  in  which  his  system  is  explained,  and  thdr 
foreign  dress — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  hostility  of  an  interested 
and  yet  paramount  pedagogue-ism— have  hitherto  much  retarded 
the  diffusion  and  the  adoption  of  his  views.  What  was  wanted 
to  make  an  impression  on  us  in  favour  of  them  was  a  man  of 
large  brain,  who,  despising  the  clamour  of  ignorance,  prejudice 
and  self-interest,  should  at  once  establish  a  seminary  on  the 
prindples  of  the  system,  and  trust  for  his  reward  to  the  practi- 
cal results  working  on  the  good  sense  of  the  community,  if  by 
slow,  yet  by  sure  progression. 

Such  a  person  the  cause  of  rational  education  has  found  in 
Dr  Mayo,  who  we  rejoice  to  say  is  the  founder  and  head  of  a 
school  of  real  education  at  Cheam,  in  Surry,  which  has  already 
arrived  at  so  great  a  popularity,  that  applicants  for  their  chii- 
dren'^s  admission  are  enrolled  many  deep,  like  the  candidates  for 
the  London  clubs,  and  are  quite  as  tenacious  of  their  rotation. 
We  have  conversed  with  the  parents  of  pupils  of  two  or  three 
years  standing  in  the  Cheam  school,  who  expressed  to  us  the 

Greatest  satisfaction  with  the  intelligence,  zeal,  and  substantial 
appiness  of  their  boys,  their  delight  in  the  pursuits  and  avo- 
cations of  school,  their  resource  in  their  hohdays,  their  com- 
panionableness,  and  the  contrast  they  present  to  the  objectless, 
listless,  idealess  Greeks  and  Latins  of  the  great  schools,  during 
the  affliction  of  their  vacations,  who  have  been  tasked  with 
words,  and  words  alone,  and  exercised  in  one  only  of  their  fa- 
culties, verbal  memory,  to  the  effect  of  leaving  all  the  rest,  and 
that,  too,  in  boys  of  fifteen,  in  the  abeyance  of  the  nursery,  and 
the  owner  a  mere  baby  to  most  rational  and  useful  purposes. 

Dr  Mayors  institution,  which  will  realize  him,  we  doubt  not, 
a  well  earned  fortune,  is  by  no  means  mystified  and  guarded 
by  him  as  an  uniqtie  in  the  empire,  with  that  paltry  quackish 
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Jealousy  which  betrays  an  inferior  mind  and  doubtful  merit.  We 
understand  he  is  most  liberal  in  explaining  every  part  of  his 
system  to  visitors ;  and  he  has  given  still  more  unequivocal  proems 
ca  a  philosophical  and  philanthropic  spirit,  by  publishing  the 
work  now  before  us,  which  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  a 
divectin^  manual,  which  would  enable  any  sensioie  teacher  to 
follow  the  identical  course  pursued  by  Dr  Mayo  himself. 

In  our  speculations  on  that  grand  branch  m  practical  Phre- 
mdogy,  Education,— in  which  we  have  yet  much  to  indite,— we 
have  often  pressed  the  important  truth  upon  our  readers,  and 
will  yet  press  it  more, — we  cannot  too  much, — ^that  it  is  de- 
plorable Ignorance  of  the  human  mind,  gifted  as  it  is  with  facul- 
ties to  perceive  and  remember  the  nature  of  things,  to  rejoice  in 
that  exercise  as  of  the  purest  felidty,  and  to  reap  infinite  hap* 
piness  by  skilfully  seizing  all  the  beneficial  relations  of  things 
to  things,  and  things  to  itself,  and  to  avoid  much  su£Fering 
which  results  from  the  unfavourable ;-— it  is,  we  reiterate,  mi* 
serable  folly  to  endow  at  great  cost  what  are  called  semina- 
ries of  learning,  great  schools,  and  extensive  universities,  for 
the  unvarying,  useless,  valueless  inculcation,  not  of  things,  qua^ 
lides,  relations,  and  practical  conclusionis,  but  of  words  T  not  of 
the  things  signified  ^ving  delight  and  securing  happiness,  but 
of  the  signs!  nay,  deeper  yet  in  absurdity,  not  even  of  the 
cmment  useful  signs  by  which  the  things  are  actually  known, 
but  of  the  signs  which  happened  to  be  conventionally  used  by 
certain  tribes  of  the  human  race,  whom  their  own  barbarism 
extinguished  many  centuries  ago ;  and  who,  with  a  few  gleams 
of  humanity,  are  only  remembered  for  their  immense  power 
of  evil,  their  selfishness,  injustice,  rapacity,  sensuality,  cruelty 
and  crime.  Yet  in  these  privileged  tribes  of  antiquity  these 
last  characteristics  are  not  merely  passed  as  things  of  course, 
and  of  quite  different  moral  specific  gravity  from  what  the 
same  acts  would  tell  for  in  modem  times,  but  are  positively 
pressed  upon  the  opening  faculties,  as  the  constituents  of  moral 
grandeur  and  practical  virtue.  This  is  an  evil  which  recoils 
dreadfully  on  society.  It  holds  up  essential  barbarism  as  the 
standard  of  morality ;  and  when  we  add  the  gross  profligacy, 
the  nameless  filth,  which  form  a  great  portion  of  the  staple 
of  what  are  called  the  higher  classics,  all  carefully  instilled, 
relished,  and  admired,  in  the  growth  of  classical  taste,  who  can 
wonder  that  Christianity  itself  is  overborne  by  a  spurious  and 
low  morality,  and  that  society  continues  selfish,  sensual,  and  bel- 
ligerent !  But  we  do  wonder  that  the  blindness  which  tolerates 
aU  this  should  have  prevailed  so  long,  and  that  the  thick  scales 
are  only  now  falling  from  the  eyes  of  a  few,  in  the  second  quar- 
ter of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  let  that  few  do  their  duty  to 
their  species.  Let  them  sound  without  ceasing  the  tocsin  of 
sense  and  reason, — bring  up  all  the  artillery  of  the  press,  the 
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*'  prima  ratio,^ — and,  in  spite  of  the  interested  clamour  of  the 
incwmbenta  (an  excellent  name  for  the  attitude  and  habits  of 
beneficiaries)  of  classical  benefices,  which  last  explain  but  too 
well  the  duration  of  so  many  absurdities,  in  spite  of  the  irratbnal 
opinion,  fostered  by  them  in  an  ignorant  public,  that  they  alone 
can  dispense  ^^  the  education  of  a  gentleman,^-— batter  down  the 
monkisn  strongholds  of  perverted  education,  and  let  out  their 
much  injured  occupants  to  the  free  air  and  brieht  sunshine  of 
gorseous  nature,  teeming  with  instruction,  redolent  of  delight, 
profuse  of  benevolence,  full  of  grace  and  truth, — all  denied  to 
inquisitive  childhood  and  ardent  youth,  plodding  their  weary 
way  to  the  reputation  of  liberal  education,  in  gloomy  ill-aired 
hafls,  and  punished  for  rebelling,  with  all  the  energy  of  their 
revolting  nature,  against  the  ignorant  monachism  whicn  tortures 
them,  and  hoodwinks  their  equally  liberdUy  educated  parents. 
There  is  no  department  of  that  manifold  barbarism  which  yet 
adheres  to  us,  m  spite  of  all  our  claims  to  the  character  of  avi- 
lization^  which  is  destined  more  to  blot  our  record  with  poste- 
rity, and  posterity  we  suspect  a  very  short  way  behind  our  own 
times,  than  this. 

It  is  none  of  the  slightest  of  the  obstacles  to  the  removal  of 
the  reproach,  that  there  is  yet  no  alternative  between  the  Etons, 
the  Westminsters,  the  High  Schools,  and  no  education  at  all. 
Every  sensible  person  sees,  when  made  plain  to  him,  the  supe- 
riority of  a  r^o/ education,  which  shall  implant  ideas  and  confer 
power  and  resource,  to  one  confined  to  the  words  of  a  dead 
language.  **  But  then  where  is  the  improved  education,^  says 
he,  ^'  to  be  obtained  ?  When  the  disease  is  only  beginning  to 
be  discovered,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  the  remedy ;  for,  to  de- 
serve  that  name,  the  new  training  must  be  more  than  a  theory, 
it  must  be  practical  and  systematic,  the  commencement  and  the 
progress  of  all  that  it  blecoraes  and  concerns  man  to  know.*^ 
Now,  we  consider  Dr  Mayors  little  volume  as  having  the  merit 
of  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  this  much  desiderated  system. 
It  exhibits  that  philosophical  and  systematic  character  which 
bears  relation  to  the  highest  subsequent  attainments  of  know- 
ledge. The  author,  we  doubt  not,  is  impressed  with  the  inva- 
luable truth  that  Nature  is  a  harmonious  whole,  and  that  the 
simplest  elementary  fact  forms  an  item  of  the  nicely  fitted  mate- 
rials wherewith  her  vast  fabric  is  reared.  It  concerns  man  first 
to  know  the  material  objects  around  him ;  to  make  himself  fami- 
liar with  their  qualities^  and  with  the  relation  of  these  qualities 
to  himself.  This  study,  as  it  respects  the  objects  which  a  child 
daily  meets  with,  suits  the  earliest  childhood ;  the  am>eUte  for  it 
is  then  the  strongest;  the  faculty  of  Individuality  is  active  and 
craving ;  and  Dr  Mayo  has  so  arranged  his  plan  as  not  to  con- 
vey merely  insolated  miscellaneous  focts,  but  that  each  object 
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shall  impress  upon  the  memory  certain  qualities  which  shall  be 
recognised  again  when  they  are  found  in  other  objects,  so  as 
ultimately  to  lead  to  the  abstract  idea  of  the  quality.  Each 
lesson  is  given  upon  one  object,  such  as  Glass,  Indian  Rubber, 
Leather,  Loaf  Sugar,  Gum  Arabic,  &c. ;  and  although  these 
objects  seem  extremely  unconnected,  a  succession  of  connected 
k^ons  on  the  qualities  of  olgects  are  conveyed  by  them.  The 
volume,  which  is  quiie  elementary,  consists  of  five  series  of  les- 
sons, advancing  from  the  extremest  simplicity,  by  degrees,  to 
higher  combinations,  and  more  complex  ideas.     . 

The  first  series  addresses  itself  exclusively  to  the  senses,  ac« 
cording  to  Dr  Mayo;  although  a  phrenol(^st  sees  that  the  range 
of  the  five  senses,  as  they  are  called,  would  stop  far  short  of  the 
knowledge  conveyed  by  even  the  first  series,  and  that  higher 
knowing  organs,  to  which  the  senses  minister,  are  put  in  requi^- 
tion.  In  his  introductory  remarks  on  this  series,  Dr  Mayo  says, 
'*  The  first  series  presents  a  selection  of  miscellaneous  objects, 
each  of  which  possesses  some  distinguishing  quality,  yet  so  ar- 
xanged  as  to  have  an  obvious  connection  witn  what  has  preceded. 
The  children  should  be  practised  in  remarking  those  qualities 
observable  by  the  simple  operation  of  the  external  senses,  defer- 
ring those  requiring  a  higher  exercise  of  mind  till  a  more  advanced 
period.  One  lesson  is  drawn  out  fully,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  others  should  be  given.  It  would  have 
extended  the  volume  to  an  unnecessary  length,  and  filled  it  with 
needless  repetitions,  had  each  been  made  out  with  equal  minute- 
ness. Much  information  might  have  been  thrown  into  the  pre- 
liminary set ;  but  as  the  end  proposed  was  rather  to  excite  the 
mental  powers  to  activity,  than  to  provide  them  with  food,  it 
has  been  purposely  avoided.  It  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to 
guard  against  the  error  of  expecting,  in  a  work  like  the  present, 
any  thing  more  than  hints  as  to  the  mode  of  arranging  and  im- 
parting knoif  ledge.  The  teacher  must  be  previously  well  ground- 
ed, in  order  to  meet  the  inquiries  which  the  active  minds  of 
children  continually  suggest.  The  questions  will  generally 
point  out  the  best  mode  of  treating  a  subject,  or  of  leadmg  them 
to  the  discovery  of  any  truth.  Precise  unvarying  rules  may  be 
laid  down  for  mechanical  operations,  but  mind  alone  can  act 
upon  mind,  and  bring  it  into  vigorous  exercise.  All  instruction 
must  be  dry  and  uninteresting,  which  has  not  undergone  some 
modification  from  the  person  by  whom  it  is  communicated.  One 
principal  fault  into  which  teachers  are  liable  to  fall,  is  that  of 
telling  too  much  to  their  pupils,  who  welcome  the  information 
with  pleasure,  but  allow  tneir  minds  to  remain  almost  pas^ve, 
and  tnus  acquire  the  habit  of  receiving  impressions  from  others, 
at  a  time  when  they  ought  to  be  gaining  strength,  by  an  exer- 
tion of  their  own  powers.     Another  is  Uiat  of  giving  a  term  be- 
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fore  the  pupil  has  felt  his  want  of  it.  When  the  idea  of  any 
quality  has  been  formed  in  his  mind,  without  his  being  able  to 
express  it,  the  name  given  under  such  circumstances  fixes  it  on 
the  memory :  thus,  when  a  child  observes  that  Whalebone,  after 
having  been  bent,  returns  to  its  original  position,  he  may  be  told 
that  this  property  which  he  has  discovered  is  called  Elasticity. 
The  ibUowing  pages  were  written  originally  with  no  view  to 
publication,  but  merely  for  the  use  of  the  school  in  which  they 
were  given ;  and  the  information  they  contain  was  drawn  from 
various  sources.  No  memorandum  being  made  at  the  time,  it 
would  be  now  impossible  to  assign  each  passage  to  its  respective 
author,  though  it  is  probable  that  those  acquainted  with  the  po- 
pular works  on  the  subjects  here  treated  of,  may  detect,  in  some 
places,  almost  literal  quotations. 

^*  Lesson  I. 
"  glass. 

**  Glass  has  been  selected  as  the  first  substance  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  children,  because  the  qualities  which  characterize 
it  are  quite  obvious  to  the  senses.  The  pupils  should  be  arran- 
ged before  a  black  board  or  slate,  upon  which  the  result  of 
their  observation  should  be  written.  The  utility  of  having 
the  lesson  presented  to  the  eyes  of  each  child,  witn  the  power 
of  thus  recalling  attention  to  what  has  occurred,  will  very  soon 
be  appreciated  Dy  the  instructor.  The  glass  should  be  passed 
round  the  party  to  be  examined  by  each  individual*. 
Teacher.^^'Whai  is  that  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  P 
Children. — ^A  piece  of  glass. 

"  Teacher. — Can  you  spdl  the  word  *  glass  ?^  (The  teacher 
then  writes  the  word  *  glass*  upon  the  slate,  which  is  thus  pre- 
sented to  the  whole  class  as  the  subject  of  the  lesson.)  You 
have  all  examined  this  glass,  what  do  you  observe?  What  can 
you  say  that  it  is  f  ? 

**  Children. — It  is  bright. 

"  TVflcA^.— (Teacher  having  written  the  word  '  qualities,^ 
writes  under  it— It  is  bright.)  Take  it  in  your  hand  andjeel'^ 
it. 

a  m-Qy  Qjjg  means  each  individual  in  the  class  is  called  upon  to  exercise 
his  own  powers  on  the  object  presented ;  the  subsequent  questions  of  the 
teacher  tend  only  to  draw  out  tne  ideas  of  the  children,  and  to  correct  them, 
if  wrong. 

**  f  This  question  is  put  instead  of  aslring,  *  What  are  its  qualities?*  be^ 
cause  the  children  would  not  jet,  in  all  probability,  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  term,  but  by  its  finequent  application  to  the'  answers  to  Uus  question, 
they  will  shortly  become  familiarized  with  it. 

<«  i  The  art  of  the  teacher  is  to  put  such  questions  as  may  lead  successive* 
ly  to  the  exercise  of  the  different  senses. 
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'^  Children. — It  is  cold.  (Written  on  the  board  under  the 
former  quality.) 

^  Teacher. — Feel  it  again,  and  compare  it  with  the  jnece  of 
sponge  that  is  tied  to  your  slate,  and  then  tell  me  wliat  you  per- 
ceive  in  the  glass  *• 

^'  CAiUr^n.*— It  is  smooth-»it  is  hard. 

<<  Teacher. — Is  there  any  other  glass  in  the  roam  ? 

"  Children. — ^Yes.     The  windows. 

**  7VacA^r.-*(Closes  the  shutters.)  Can  you  see  the  garden 
now? 

**  Children.^No. 

**  TVflcA^.— Why  cannot  you  ? 

^*  Children. — ^We  cannot  see  through  the  shutters. 

**'  TeacJier. — ^What  can  you  say,  then,  of  the  glass  ? 

'^  Children. — ^We  can  see  through  it. 

'<  TVocA^r.— -Can  you  tell  me  any  word  that  will  express  this 
quality  ? 

«  Children.— fio. 

^*  Teacher. — ^I  wiirtell  you,  then ;  pay  attention,  that  you 
may  recollect  it.     It  is  transparent^.    What  shall  you  now  un- 
derstand when  I  tell  you  that  a  substance  is  transparent  ? 
Children. — That  you  can  see  through  it. 
Teacher. — You  are  right.     Try  and  recollect  something 
that  is  transparent. 

**  Children.— Water. 

^*  Teacher. — If  I  were  to  let  this  fflass  fall,  or  you  were  to 
throw  a  ball  at  the  window,  what  would  be  the  consequence  ? 

^*  Children. — The  fflass  would  be  broken.     It  is  brittle. 

^^  Teacher. — ^Couldl  in  the  siEune  manner  break  the  shutter  ? 

«  Children.— ^0. 

^^  Teacher. — Could  I  break  it  if  I  used  great  force  ? 

"  Children.— Yes. 

*'  TVocAer.— Would  you  therefore  call  the  wood  brittle  ? 

«  Children.—So. 

^*  Teacher.'-^What  substances,  then,  do  you  call  brittle  ? 

**  CJdUren.'^ThoBe  which  are  ecisily  broke. 

^^  These  are  probably  as  many  qualities  as  would  occur  to 

**  *  The  object  of  the  teacher  here  is  to  lead  the  pupil  to  the  obsenration 
of  the  quality  Miootft,  and  he  does  so  by  maldnff  him  contrast  it  with  tiie  op- 
posite quality  in  another  substance ;  a  mode  oisuggestions,  of  Which  frequent 
use  ma  J  be  made. 

^  -f  The  fiict  of  the  glass  being  transparent  is  so  familiar  to  the  obildreot 
that  they  will  probably  not  observe  it  till  its  great  use,  in  consequence  of  that 
quality,  brings  it  forcibly  before  their  minds.  They  then  feel  the  want  of  a 
term  to  expresv  the  idea  thus  formed,  and  the  teacher  g^res  them  the  word, 
as  a  aigii  for  it,  and  in  order  to  impress  it  upon  their  minds.  To  asceriain 
whether  they  have  rightly  comprehended  the  meaning  of  the  word,  they  ate 
caUed  upon  to  give  examples  or  its  application. 
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^  the  children  at  their  first  attempt,  which,  being  arranged  on  the 
slate,  form  an  exercise  in  spelling.  They  should  then  be  ef- 
faced, and  if  the  pupils  are  able  to  write,  they  may  endeavour 
to  remember  the  lesson,  and  put  it  down  on  their  slates.'^ 

In  the  second  lesson,  Indian  Rubber,  which  is  opaque,  is 
chosen  as  a  contrast  to  glass,  which  is  tran^rent.  Its  other 
qualities  are,  that  it  is  elastic  (shewn  by  stretching  it),  inflam- 
mable (by  setting  a  piece  on  fire),  blacky  touffh,  smooth,  &c. 
iThe  uses, — ^to  rub  out  pencil-marks  and  make  balls,  &c. 

Leather  is  chosen  for  the  third  lesson,  to  give  the  ideas 
that  it  is  JUanbley  odorous,  durable,  waJlerproof,  &c.  It  agrees 
with  Indian  rubber  in  being  tough,  smooth,  and  opaque.  Of 
course,  the  four  newly  mentioned  qualities  wiU  be  demonstrated 
to  the  pqpils  by  the  necessary  experiment  or  proofs. 

Lesson  fourth  exhibits  Loaf  Sugar,  which  conveys  the  ideas 
xX  sohiin&iy  (demonstrated  by  dissolving  a  piece  in  water)  ,yu^ 
IVLity  (by  melting  another  piece  over  a  candle),  brittleness  (by 
easily  breaking  a  piece).  It  is  Jiard,  sweet,  zM,te,  sparhlinff, 
solid,  and  opaque.     Its  uses, — ^to  sweeten  food,  &c. 

.  Id  this  manner,  by  means  of  twenty-three  of  the  commonest  ar- 
ticles, viz.  in  addition  to  the  four  named  above,  Gum,  Sponge, 
Wood,  Water,  Bees"  Wax,  Camphor,  Bread,  Sealing-Wax, 
•Whalebone,  Sugar,  Blotting-paper,  Willow,  Milk,  Spice,  Salt, 
Horn,  Ivory,  Chalk,  and  Oak-bark,  are  gained  ideas  (and  thar 
names  too,  for  these  ought  never  to  be  separated  as  they  are  in  the 
old  school)  of  the  following  additional  qualities ;  and,  being  con- 
nected  with  the  objects  themselves,  are  impressed  upon  the  mind 
for  hpurly  employment  in  after  life,  in  the  acquisition  and  use  of 
human  knowledge,  viz.  bright,  yellow,  semitransparent,  adhesive 
^  when  melted,  porous,  absorbing,  soft,  dull,  light  brown,  dry,  light, 
liquid,  reflective,  colourless,  inodorous,  tasteless,  heavy,  purify- 
ing, wholesome,  sticky,  yellowish,  aromatic,  friable,  volatile, 
soluble  in  spirits,  medicinal,  edible,  nutritious,  yellowish-white, 
moist,  impressible,  adhesive,  fibrous,  stiff,  pungent,  jagged,  thin, 
pinkish,  pliable,  easily  torn,  fluid,  greasy,  granmous,  saKne, 
sapid,  uneven,  hpUow,  odorous  when  burnt,  tapering,  efibrves- 
cent  in  acid,  rugged,  &c.  Of  course,  whenever  the  quality  re- 
quires an  experiment  in  order  to  be  manifested,  that  is  made  in 
presence  of  the  pupils,  such  as  making  chalk  efiervesce  in  vine- 
gari  and  the  Uke.  The  uses  of  earn  substance  are  likewise 
pointedly  recorded. 

Now,  let  any  one  whose  knowledge  of  external  nature  is  ex- 
tensive, ask  himself,  how  much  of  what  he  has  acquired  would 
have  availed  him  aught,  without  familiarity  with  these  and  such 
like  qualities  ?  and  hpw  important  it  is  that  these  qualities  should 
be  impressed  on  the  mind  in  the  very  first  budding  of  intellect. 
Then  let  the  grammar-schoolmaster  come  forward  and  declare 
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what  he  has  for  the  same  age,  saj  eight  years,  to  set  in  compe-> 
titton  with  Dr  Mayors  lessons,  m  this  his  first  series.  Know- 
ledge is  to  commence  in  the  way  most  beneficial,  according  to 
our  ;5choolmaster*s  best  judgment ;  such  knowledge  as  will  en-i' 
able  the  pupil  in  after  life  to  distinguish  beneficial  from  hurtful 
relations  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  place  himself  in  aocor* 
dance  with  the  established  laws  of  nature,  on  which  the  highest 
degree  of  happiness  of  which  he  is  capable  on  earth  depends. 
The  answer  would  be  something  like  this :  '^  It  is  essential,  I 
hold,  to  these  important  ends,  that  the  pupil  shall  forego  every 
other  pursuit,  and  addict  himself,  heart  and  soul,  to  the  deden-. 
sion  of  pennoj  a  pen.  It  is  idle,  it  is  vulgar,  to  teach  him  the 
qualities  and  uses  of  glass,  leather,  wod,.  water,  sugar,  bread, 
and  such  unclassical  matters ;  every  thing  is  done  for  him  when 
he  is  taught  that  these  xvards  are  translated  into  Latin  by  vi- 
trum,  corium,  lana,  aqua,  saccharumand  panis.  To  this  Kind 
of  knowledge  I  mean  to  confine  the  pupil  for  at  least  six,  if 
not  ten,  years,  leaving  it  to  his  inclination  to  persevere  for  life, 
with  the  addition  of  revealing  to  him  the  Greek  for  the  same 
words,  and  for  all  other  words  in  the  English  language.  '  In-^ 
stead  of  nnleaiiied  English  books,  he  shall  read  Latin  and 
Greek  books,  which  are  the  best  means  yet  discovered  by  hu«* 
man  wisdom  for  exercising  aU  the  powers  of  the  mind,  for  dis^ 
dplining  the  intellect,  giving  habits  of  attention  and  study,  form* 
ing  the  morals  on  the  purest  standards,  exalting  the  taste  to  the 
highest  attainments  of  elegance  and  refinement,  and  dispensing 
science  itself  from  those  original  souixes  to  which  Europe  was 
ready  enough  to  come  to  draw  at  the  revival  of  letters,  when 
she  had  nowhere  else  to  go  to.  By  the  time  you  have  finished 
your  first  series,  as  you  call  it,  of  common-place  knowledge,  un« 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  a  schclary  my  pupils  shall  be  able  to 
repeat  the  gliders  of  those  words  called  nouns, .  to  make  the 
words  called  adjectives  agree  with  the  more  substantial  words 
called  substantives,  so  as  to  detect  you  at  once  if  you  should 
say  bonu8  penna,  instead  of  bona ;  and,  peraidventure,  by  un. 
usual  diligence,  he  may  have  mastered  the  conjugation  of  amo'^ 
and  be  prepared  to  recognise  it,-— for  all  my  words,  like  all  your 
things,  have  relation  to  a  system,-— when  his  higher  classical  at- 
tainments make  him  familiar  with  the  history  of  Mars,  Venus, 
and  Vulcan.'"  We  can  imagine  Dr  Mayo  listening  to  this 
speech,  which,  of  course,  will  be  delivered  with  much  wrath 
and  suitable  dogmatism,—- the  long  established  always  making  it 
matter  of  conscience  to  be  angry  with  the  innovator,  having  lor- 
^tten  that  his  own  notions  were  once  innovations, — and  uncon- 
yinoed,  ranging  up  his  pupils  for  the  second  series  of  low  com- 
mon-place facts  in  nature,  while  his  opponent  proceeds  to  un. 
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vdl  to  his  the  mysteries  of  **  propria  qfue  maribus^  aud  the 
practical  utilities  of  doceo^  docm^  aoctum^  docere. 

In  the  second  series,  of  fourteen  lessons,  Dr  Mayo  observes, 
that  the  children  should  be  exerdsed  upon  all  the  qualities  com- 
municated in  the  first  series.  This  fixes  the  knowledge,  and 
S'ves  the  abstract  ideas.  He  incidentally  explains  the  senses 
emselves,  and  classifies  the  knowledge  as  obtained  by  this  or 
the  other  sense,  or  by  more  than  one  sense  at  a  time ;  and  ex- 
ercises the  pupils  in  distinguishing  and  naming  parts  of  objects, 
as  of  a  Pin,  a  Cube  of  Wood  with  its  surfaces  and  angles  *, 
an  Uncut  Lead  Pencil,  giving  the  notion  of  the  mathematical 
figure  of  a  Cylinder,  a  Pen,  a  Wax  Candle,  a  Chair,  a  Clock, 
an  Egg,  a  Tray^  a  Cup,  a  Grain  of  Coffee,  a  Pair  of  Scissars, 

&C. 

In  these  lessons,  it  is  obvious,  besides  perceiving  the  parts, 
and  the  new  qualities  of  the  parts,  the  pupils  will  recognise  the 
qualities  made  familiar  to  them  in  the  first  series. 

In  the  third  series,  Dr  Mayo  guides  the  children  to  dis- 
cover qualities  which  call  into  exercise  what  he  terms  the  judg- 
ment in  connection  with  the  senses.  **  Thus,  by  shewing  them 
at  the  same  time  an  object  in  its  natural  and  in  its  artificid  state, 
as  Wool  and  Woollen  Cloth,  they  will  readily  conceive  the  ideas 
of  natural  and  artificial.  Having  also  been  long  exercised  in 
observing  and  naming  the  qualities  of  objects,  they  may  now  be 
called  upon  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  terms  they  use,  and 
by  asfflsting  them  to  trace  their  derivations,  the  teacher  will  add 
to  the  interest  of  the  lessons.^  This  we  consider  exceedingly 
^ood,  for  it  not  only  teadies  words,  but  impresses  them  by  con- 
necting them  with  real  ideas,  the  only  useful  foundation  of  the 
study  of  language  itself.  Lesson  first  is  upon  a  Quill.  ^'  Ideas 
to  be  develo]^,^natural,  artificial,  animal,  vegetable,  animate, 
inanimate.  A  pen  should  be  shewn  at  the  same  time  with  the 
quill.  Then  the  children  being  questioned  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes the  essential  di£krenoe  between  the  two,  will  understand 
the  terms  natural  and  artificial.  If  some  fruits  or  flowers  be 
placed  by  the  quill,  thdr  attention  may  be  directed  to  the  distinc- 
tion between  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  The  compa- 
rison of  the  quill  with  an  insect  will  elicit  the  ideas  of  animate 
and  inanimate.^ 

The  (Mdren  then  describe  the  parts  as  in  the  second  series, 
the  qualities  as  in  the  first,  and  any^new  one^s  properties. 

*'  The  teacher  now  requires  die  class  to  give  an  explanation, 
in  their  own  words,  of  the  terms  they  used. 

We  should  advise  here  Mr  Wilderspiii^s  exceUtnt  plan  of  aa  eaxlj  fiu 

miliaritjr  with  ffeometrical  figures,  and  the  simpler  relations  of  perpendicular, 
horizontal,  incuned,  curved,  parallel,  &c. 
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**  Teacher. — ^  Useful/  Give  me  examples  of  words  of  the 
same  tenninatioiu 

«  CAatfr^n.— Careful,  &c. 

*^  TVocA^r.-— What  is  the  force  of  that  termination  ? 

^  Children. — It  expresses  the  quality  in  a  great  degree. 

**  Teacher. — What  is  the  opposite  of  useful  ? 

^  Children. — ^Useless. 

**  Teacher. — Give  examples  of  this  termination. 

**  Children. — ^Fatherless,  &c. 

**  TeacJier. — From  what  is  natural  derived  ? 

"  CA/Wrew.— From  nature. 

"  Teacher. — From  ^hat  is  "  inanimate^  derived  ? 

^^  Children. — From  in^  which  has  the  sense  of  not,  and  ani- 
mate. 

<*  Teacher. — ^Animate  is  derived  from  animOf  a  Latin  word, 
which  signifies  life.  Transparent  is  derived  from  iranSy  through, 
and  jparentf  appearing.  Give  other  words  from  parent  ap- 
pearing. 

**  Children. — ^Apparent,  apparition. 

"  Teacher.^-^*  Cjaindrical.     From  what  is  it  derived  ? 

**  Children. — ^From  cylinder. 

**  Teacher. — Cylinder  is  derived  from  the  Grreek  »»)ufiit 
(kulindo),  I  roll'* 

In  seventeen  lessons,  of  which  the  third  series  consists,  the 
parts,  quaKties,  preparations,  and  manufacture  of  the  following 
objects  are  impressed :  A  Halfpenny,  Mustard-seed,  an  Apple^ 
Glass  of  a  Watch,  Brown  Sugar,  an  Acorn,  Honeycomb,  Re- 
fined Sugar,  Butter-«up,  Lady  Bird^  Oyster,  a  Fir-cone,  Fur, 
Laurelrleaf,  a  Needle,  a  Stone.  We  have  not  space  to  detail 
the  variety  of  valuable  ideas,  and,  incidentally^  the  correspond- 
ing terms  and  derivations  whidi  these  few  objects  lead  to,  such 
as  Mineral,  Metallic,  Fusible,  Indigenous,  Spherical,  Stimulatr 
ing,  &c. ;  Stone,  Stony,  Milk,  Milky,  Orgamzed,  Inorganized, 
&C.  The  uses,  likewise,  areVell  marked,  and  the  places  whence 
the  objects  come ;  we  think  at  least  one  hundred  new  ideas  are 
conveyed  in  tins  series. 

The  fourth  series  has  for  its  aim  the  classification  of  object^ 
according  to  their  points  of  resemblance  and  difierence.  This 
Lb  one  ofthe  exercises  of  reason,  as  it  puts  in  requisition  one  of 
the  higher  or  reflectinff  powers,  namely  Comparison ;  and  this 
may  be  done  much  earUer  with  children  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. The  Spices  are  chosen  as  forming  a  connected  series  of 
objects.  The  Metals,  Woods,  Grains,  &c.  as  answering  the 
purpose  equally  well,  follow.  The  children  are,  however,  first 
exercised,  more  at  large,  on  the  senses  themselves,  which  they 
have  been  using.  Each  sense  is  the  subject  of  a  lesson,  andf, 
bating  some  inaccuracy  arising  from  adopting  the  phrenologu 
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cally  exploded  notion  that  the  mind  is  stored  with  ideas  by  the 
senses  alone,  the  senses  themselves  are  exceedingly  philosophi- 
cally and  satisfactorily  explained  to  the  pupils.  The  author 
then  takes  up  the  Spices,'Pepper,  Nutmeg,  Mace,  Cinnamon,  &c. 
and  fills  above  twenty  pages  with  them,  and  with  the  liquids,  as 
Water,  Oil,  Beer,  Vinegar,  &c.  and  imparts  a  store  of  new  ideas, 
such  as  Production,  Trade  and  Commerce,  Aromatic  Odours, 
Genera,  Species,  Varieties,  Foreign  Countries,  Malt,  Hops,  and 
a  hundred  others.  An  exercise  in  the  comparison  of  substances, 
shewing  the  points  of  resemblance  and  of  difference,  concludes 
the  series. 

The  fifth  and  last  series  consists  of  forty-nine  lessons,  and 
occupies  as  much  of  the  volume  as  all  the  other  four  series. 
^^  These  lessons  are  intended  as  a  first  exercise  in  composi- 
tion. The  object  should  be  presented  to  the  children,  and  they 
should  continue,  as  before,  to  make  their  own  observations 
upon  it.  They  are  then  interrogated  as  to  what  they  know 
concerning  the  substance ;  and  all  the  information  which  can  be 
obtained  from  them  is  collected  by  the  teacher,  who  may  then 
communicate  any  farther  particulars  on  the  subject,  calculated  to 
interest  or  instruct.  The  materials  thus  obtained  should  then 
be  arranged  and  repeated  to  them  ;  after  this,  the  class  should 
be  examined  upon  all  that  has  passed,  and,  finally,  required  to 
draw  up  a  written  account  themselves.  Children  from  eight  to 
ten  years  old  have  derived  great  improvement  from*  this  exer- 
cise. It  not  only  serves  to  stimulate  their  attention  during  the 
progress  of  the  lesson,  but  also  furnishes  a  test  of  their  having 
well  understood  it,  and  leads  them  to  arrange  and  express  their 
ideas  with  clearness  and  facility.  In  this  course  the  substance 
should  be  exhibited  both  in  its  raw  and  in  its  manufactured 
state.  -  Thus,  in  the  lessons  on  Flax,  the  plant  itself,  the  fibres 
when  separated  from  the  stem,  the  thread  when  spun,  and  the 
"various  substances  into  which  it  is  madej  may  be  brought  before 
the  class ;  and  likewise  pictures  of  the  machinery  employed  in 
these  operations  *.*"    * 

The  first  lesson  of  this  series  impresses  the  origin,  appearance, 
qualities,  preparation  and  uses  of  Leather ;  and  this  includes 
Oak-bark,  already  familiar.  Lime-water,  Alkali,  &c.  The  se- 
cond  treats  of  Cork  in  the  same  way,  and  tells  where  it  is  pro- 
duced. The  succeeding  lessons  are  on  Indian  Rubber,  Sponge 
(for  many  of  the  objects  were  presented  before  for  a  less  exten- 
sive description).  Camphor,  Horn,  Shell  Lac,  Wax  Candles 
(which  brings  in  capillary  attraction),  Glue,  Coffee,  Tea,  Sago, 
Rice,  Paper  (a  long  lesson  on  its  manufacture).  Parchment, 
Glass,  Whalebone,  Bread,  Sugar,  Hemp,  Flax,  Cotton,  Wool, 
Silk,  Court  Plaster,  Saffron,  Butter,  Cheese,  Putty,  Starch, 

•  Models  of  machinery  and  implements,  when  attainable,  are  much  better. 
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Felt,  Porcelain.     The  88(1  lesson  introduces  the  Metals,  with 
the  fc^lowing  remarks  :  ^*  In  these  lessons  on  the  common  me« 
tals,  it  is  necessary  to  present  the  specimens  to  the  class  in  their 
several  natural  and  artificial  states ;  that  is  to  say»  the  native 
ores  and  the  manufactured  metals.     The  teacher  would  find 
the  interest  of  the  pupils  awakened  by  the  examination  of  the 
several  substances,  and,  consequently,  that  they  would  be  more 
inclined  to  receive  with  profit  the  information  conveyed.     The 
plan  of  writing  down  the  list  of  qualities  has  been  again  adopted 
with  the  metals ;  as  they  lead  to  a  new  range  of  ideas,  and  form 
so  decidedly  the  characteristic  distinctions  of  the  substances.^ 
*  The  first  metal  treated  of  is  Gold.     It  is  a  perfect  metal- 
malleable,  ductile,   tenacious,   heavy,  indestructible*,  fusible, 
incombustible  except  by  electricity.     A  solid  piece  of  gold  and 
a  piece  of  gold-leaf  are  shown;  the  almost  incredible  mallear 
bihty  and  ductility  of  gold  explained ;  and  its  resistance  to  all 
acids  but  aqua  regie,  a  mixture  oi  muriatic  and  nitric  acids. 
Then  come  its  uses  in  coinage  and  ornament^  as  Lace,  Gilding, 
Metals  and  Porcelain,  mode  of  beating  out,  &c.     The  lesson 
concludes  with  the  geographical  localities  of  the  metal,  and  its 
geological  and  mining  description.     In  this  way  are  treated  in 
successive  lessons,  ilTustrated  by  exhibition,  Silver,  Mercury, 
(with  the  Thermometer  and  Barometer,  &c.)  Lead,  Copper, 
Iron  (with  Cast-Iron  and  Steel),  and  Tin. 

The  40th  lesson  compares  different  metals  with  each  other, 
which  brings  in  with  practical  illustrations  the  doctrine  of  sp^ 
dfic  gravity.  The  41st  lesson,  one  of  much  interest,  is  on  the 
attributes  of  metals  in  general ;  their  Metallic  Lustre,  Sono- 
rousness, Weight,  Ductility,  Tenacity,  &c.  their  Combinations, 
and  Alloys  in  what  is  called  Metallurgy,  or  the  working  of  me- 
tals. This  is  followed  by  questions  on  all  the  metals,  as  an  ex* 
ercise :— **  What  are  the  chief  qualities  and  properties  of  Gold, 
Silyer^  &c.  ?  How  is  Gold  beaten  out  ?  How  are  Buttons 
gilt  ?  What  is  Lunar  Caustic  P  What  are  the  specific  gravi- 
ties  of  Gold,  Silver,  Tin,  Lead,  &c.  ? 

The  42d  lesson  takes  up  the  Earths ;  Lime  and  its  many 
comtrinations,  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral;  Alumine,  or 
Argil,  with  all  its  applications,  in  bricks,  pottery,  &c.  to  the 
use  of  man.  The  remaining  lesscms  are  on  Coal,  Granite,  Salt, 
Slate,  and  Coral. 

We  have  been  thus  minute,  we  trust  none  will  say  to  weari- 
ness, from  our  conviction  that  a  summary  of  the  whole  system 
is  necessary  to  its  due  appreciation.  Of  this  we  do  feel  assured, 
the  pupils  will  not  weary  of  it ;  and  that,  connected,  as  it  ought 

*  This  is  no  distiactiou^^no  matter  is  destructible. 
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to  be,  with  the  health  and  vivacity  of  ventilated  school-rooms, 
and  fcequent  recourse  to  the  play-ground,  add  withal  a  fiiendlv, 
kind,  cheerful  manner  of  teaching  and  intercommuning,  on  the 
part  of  the  instructor,  it  will  delight  the  youthful  students,  put 
the  barbaric  artificial  stimulants,  not  only  of  rods,  but  of 
place^taking,  medals,  and  prizes,  for  ever  out  of  fashion,  and 
render  these  matter  of  curious  history  to  the  better  taught  pu- 
pil, in  association  with  the  very  foolish  methods  of  education 
which,  however  incredible  it  may  be  to  him,  did  once  prevail 
in  society. 

No  phrenologist  can  have  ^ne  thus  far  with  us  without  per- 
ceiving that  in  these  five  series  of  lessons,  almost  all  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  have,  or,  with  a  little  address,  may  have,  their 
turn  of  exercise ;  that  exercise,  on  true  phrenological  prindples^ 
constituting  high  enjoyment,  and  being,  from  its  very  nature, 
exhaustless. 

.  If  Dr  Mayo  were  a  phrenologist,  which  we  conclude  from 
numerous  indicia  he  is  not,  he  would  improve  materially  his 
lessons  by  the  endeavour  which  he  would  make  to  present  its 
own  specific  exercise  to  each  of  the  faculties  of  the  intellect,  both 
knowing  tnd  reflecting.  For  example,  he  has  plentifully  exercised 
the  five  senses,  and  likewise  Individuality,  Form,  Colour,  Resists 
ance.  Order,  Language,  and  Comparison;  and  has  not  left  quite 
unsummoned.  Locality,  Number,  and  Tune  (if  sound  or  sonor- 
ousness be  one  of  the  functions  of  that  last  faculty),  and  Causality. 
But  these  four  faculties  active  in  the  master,  would  suggest 
much  more  of  interesting  matter  to  gratify  them  in  the  pupils, 
than  has  occurred  to  our  author.  Eventuality,  whidb  perceives 
and  remembers  things  that  happen,  scarcely  occurs  in  the  exami- 
nation of  qualities  and  properties  of  objects,  which,  as  existences^ 
or  thin^  tnat  are,  are  co^zed  by  Individuality,  and  the  facul- 
ties which  perceive  qualities,  unless  an  experiment  can  be  called 
an  event ;  for  example,  the  effervescence  which  happens,  as  a 
change,  when  a  piece  of  chalk  is  piit  in  vinegar.  The  faculty  of 
Time  is  necessarily  left  untouched,  as  mere  objects  do  not  api 
peal  to  it ;  its  phenomena  would  therefore  require  a  specific  les- 
son. With  provision  made  as  now  suggested,  the  base  of  Dr 
Mayors  system  would  be  beneficially  wi&ned,  without  altering 
Us  essential  character  as  a  base,  on  which  can  be  built  the  gra« 
dual  acquisition  of  a  vast  store  of  knowledge^  up  to  the  high- 
est scientific  attainments ;  and  we  recommend  to  Dr  Mayo  to 
put  forth  yet  more  volumes,  unfolding  the  regular  structure  of 
such  a.  system :— indeed  we  cannot  doubt  that  such  is  his  inten* 
tion;  so  that  a  youth  may,  before  he  is  twenty,  by  suitable  dili- 
gence, be  nubster  of  the  bulk  of  already  attmned  human  know- 
^ge,  ready  for  practical  and  powerful  application  to  human  af- 
fairs. 
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Pbrenolcigy  sues^sts  to  ud  one  impcartant  chapter,  to  which 
Dr  Mayo  is  not  TiKely,  without  its  lights,  to  give  a  piace  in  his 
book  ;  namely^  to  turn  the  students  attention,  ana  that  right 
early,  upon  his  own  nature  and  Qualities,  as  well  as  upon  the 
nature  and  qualities  of  external  olnects.  This  will  be  followed 
by,  the  niecessary  consequence  of  knowing  both,  the  invaluable 

Srception  of  their  relation  to  each  other,-*— the  adaptation  to  the 
:ulties  of  man  of  the  external  world,— a  wide  field  for  the  dis* 
play  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Omnipotence,  from  which 
spnngs,  as  effect  from  adequate  cause,  the  love  of  Grod  which  is 
the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and  the  surest  foundation  of  religion. 
In  contempla^ting  that  harmony  which  knowledge  unfolds  as  per* 
vading  all  the  works  of  God,  how  beautifully  would  religious 
impressions  connect  themselves  with  the  progress  oi  the  know*- 
ledge  of  things  and  the  relations  of  things,  the  bountiful  provi- 
sion  which  is  made  for  the  happiness  of  sentient  beings,  but  above 
all  of  mankind — ^*  sua  si  bona  norint,^-'— did  they  but  use  aright 
aU  the  faculties  which  Grod  has  given  them,  ana  abuse  none  of 
them. 

Now,  for  the  purposes  of  our  present  argument,  we  request 
Dr  Mayo  to  indulge  us  so  far  as  to  assume  Phrenology  to  be 
true,  and  then  he  will  see  the  importance  of  what  we  suggest. 
The  five  external  senses  (as  they  are  miscalled,  merely  because 
the  parts  of  the  brain  where  they  really  exist  have  five  tangible 
inlets,  communicating  with  the  brain  by  nerves,)  are  explained 
by  Dr  Mayo  to  his  pupils,  infants  as  they  are.  Phrenology 
adopts  and  throws  farther  light  (m  the  five  senses,  and  moreover 
has  rendered  probable  a  siapihy  which  has  escaped  the  old  philo- 
sophy, as  well  as  general  observation,  just  because  it  has  no  spe- 
cine  nose,  or  ear,  or  eye,  to  lead  attention  to  it,  but  has  its  or- 
gan  in  all  the  muscles  of  the  body ;  namely,  the  sense  by  which 
animals  keep  their  balance,  or  instinctively  resist  forces  which 
disturb  the  centre  of  gravity  qf  their  bodies,  or  put  them  out  of 
accordance  with  the  oirect  line  of  gravitation.  But  this  by  the 
way,  as  we  have  largely  considered  that  sense  or  faculty,  and  its 
deranfi;ement  by  intoxication,  verti^,  &c.,  elsewhere  *.  Why 
shoula  the  instructor  stop  short  with  the  senses  P  Fhrenok^ 
has  demonstrated  that  the  yet  fairer  powers  have  material  or- 
gans or  portions  of  the  brain,  ^s  obvious  as  the  muscular  frame, 
m>m  the  simplest  perceptive  Up  to  the  highest  reflecting  powers 
of  intellect,  and  from  the  lowest  animal  £eebngs  up  to  tm  loftiest 
moral  sentiments.  There  should  be  a  aeries,  or  several,  coinci- 
dent with  those  tha(  trieat  of  the  peroepti<M)s  or  objects,  convey- 
ing a  knowledge  of  the  percipients  or  faculties ;  in  other  words, 
the  elements  of  Phrenology,  with  the  organolc^,  shouid  be 
taught  to  pupils,  that  they  tnay  early  know  the  constituent  parts 

•  See  VoL  IV.  p.  26«. 
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of  their  own  minds,  and  of  the  brain,  by  and  through  which  the 
mind  manifests  itself.  It  is  another  of  the  old-womanisms  of 
current  education,  that  the  study  of  mind  is  reserved  for  adult 
intellects  only.  Mind,  as  unfolded  by  Phrenology,  is  as  simple 
and  easy  to  be  understood  as  those  objects  of  external  nature 
which  are  arranged  in  Dr  Mayors  volume.  Truth  is  simple ; 
and  nothing  better  demonstrates  her  approach  than  the  beauti- 
ful  simplicity  as  well  as  harmony  which  her  simple  daylight, 
shed  upon  nature,  has  unfolded,  but  which  the  nabitual  and 
prejudiced  gropers  in  complexity  and  mysticism  will  ever  reject. 
We  could  introduce  Dr  Mayo  to  children  under  ten  years  of 
age,  who  can  point  out  all  the  phrenological  organs,  and  tell  him 
the  functions  and  combinations,  and  account  pnrenologicaliy  for 
their  own  feelings  and  conduct* 

It  is  easy,  and  it  is  as  delightful  as  easy,  to  unfold  nature  to 
these  children,  able  as  they  are  to  see  at  every  step  its  harmoni- 
ous accordance  with  their  own  constitution. 

For  the  great  end  of  enabling  the  young  to  obey  the  laws 
which  nature  has  established  as  the  conditions  of  health  of 
body  and  mind,  the  parts  and  functions  of  their  own  bodily 
frame  should  be  made  early  familiar  to  them.  The  whole  pro- 
cess of  digestion  and  chylification  is  greatly  easier  than  the 
Greek  vero  rvxrif ;  and  the  eifect  of  air  and  exercise  on  the 
blood,  nerves,  and  muscles,  may  be  impressed,  never  to  be  for- 
gotten, more  easily  than  a  hundred  baa  hexameters  may  be  per- 
petrated, Minerva  willing  or  not,  in  other  words — Ideality  and 
Time,  for  rhythm,  present  or  absent. 

This,  then,  is  the  grand  department  of  education  termed 
Knowledge.  Of  course,  instrumentary  branches,  such  as 
Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Creography,  Languages,  which 
last  are  not  knowledge,  but  instruments  of  knowledge,  will  all 
come  in  their  right  ]^aces,  not  even  excluding  Latin  and  Greek, 
if  any  utility  shall  remain  in  them  ;  but  giving  them  no  more 
than  their  dfue  share  of  attention.  The  moral  training  of  early 
infancy  will  also  precede  much  of  this  intellectual ;  and  no  one 
better  understanas  and  appreciates  that  paramount  object  of  in- 
fant education  than  Dr  Mayo. 

We  venture  now  to  trust,  that  the  too  common  questions,-— 
"  What  can  you  do  with  a  boy  between  eight  and  fifteen,  but 
send  him  to  a  grammar-school  ?^  is  now  answered.  We  should 
rather  sajr,  "  What  can  you  nai  do  with  him  ?  And  what  can 
you  do  with  him  worse  than  send  him  to  a  grammar-school  ?* 
•  The  Edinburgh  Review  has  lately  exposed  some  of  the  mo- 
nachisms  and  heathenisms  of  the  great  grammar-schools  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  Scotsman  has  repeatedly  expostulated  with  the 
patrons  of  the  Hi^h  School  of  Edinburgh.  When  we  saw  that 
most  graceful  specimen  of  architectural  symmetry  finished  and 
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dedicated,  few  perhaps  at  the  time  thought  with  us,  that  its 
commodious  halls  could  not  for  yet  another  ^aeration  be  wasted 
on  an  unmeaning  repetition  of  obsolete  words ;  but  must  soon 
shelter  the  ardent  and  delighted  students  of  nature ;  the  youth- 
ful reapers  of  the  harvest  of  knowledge ;  and  lodge  the  cabinets, 
the  museums,  the  models*  the  machines,  the  apparatus,  and  the 
books,  which  are  to  send  them  forth  the  able,  accomplished,  and 
powerful  coadjutors  of  nature,  and  architects  of  their  own  and 
thdr  neighbour's  happiness. 

Long,  before  the  public  are  prepared  for  this,  much  may  be 
done  to  hasten  the  reformation,  by  spirited  private  adventure. 
We  know  Dr  Mayas  among  ourselves,  who  could  establish,  and 
improve  phrenolo^cally  upon,  a  Cheam  School  in  or  near  Edin- 
burgh. It  would  not  Decome  us  now  to  name  names ;  but  we 
shaU  not  cease  to  urge  the  plan  upon  those  who  are  fit  for  it, 
and  trust  at  no  distant  time  to  see  it  realized  *. 


ARTICLE  X. 

CHRONICLE  OF  THE  TIMES,  AND  DISSEMINATOR  OF  USE- 
FUL AND  ENTERTAINING  KNOWLEDGE;  Devoted  to 
Mechanics,  Manufactures,  Internal  Improvements,  ano  Ge- 
NEftAi.  Information.    Baltimore,  1830-1. 

Such  is  the  title  of  a  journal  recently  started  in  America,  and 
published  weekly  in  the  form  of  a  newspaper,  under  the  super-- 
mtendence  of  two  Professors  of  the  University  of  Maryland, 
viz.  DucateK  Professor  of  Chemistry  as  applied  to  the  Arts; 
and  Calvert,  Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy. 
The  olgect  is  an  admirable  one ;  and  from  the  specimens  we 
have  been  favoured  with,  the  plan  adopted  seems  exceedingly 
well  calculated  to  insure  success.  The  ordinary  balaam,  con* 
sisting  of  pure  gossip,  melancholy  accidents,  and  horrible  of- 
fences, is  totally  excluded ;  a  reasonable  space  is  accorded  to 
important  political  movements  and  news ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
paper  is  dedicated  to  the  diffusion  of  permanently  useful  or  en* 
tertaining  knowledge,  connected  with  statistics,  geography,  na« 
tural  history,  morm  and  political  sdence,  education,  literature, 
arts,  and  manufactures,  &c.  The  selection  of  articles  is  gene- 
rally highly  judicious,  and  is  drawn  equally  from  the  publican 

*  Cabinets,  containing  the  substances  referred  to  in  Dr  Mayors  Lessons, 
are  adrertifled  in  a  biU  appended  to  the  book,  as  sold  by  Edwards,  29.  Wilton 
Street,  Earl  Street,  Westminster,  at  the  (nice  of  7b-  for  the  first  Uu«e  series, 
and  L.  1, 10s.  for  the  whole  course.  We  recommend  them  to  fiuniltes  most 
earnestly,  along  with  the  volume,  which  we  have  just  enjoye^  the  pleasure  of 
lyzing. 
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tions  of  both  hemispheres,  and  with  a  due  regard  to  variety  as 
well  as  utility. 

On  taking  up  No.  4.  for  example,  we  find  articles,  1st,  on 
Bleaching ;  Sd,  on  Ventriloquism ;  Sd,  on  the  Increase  in  the 
Intensity  of  Sound  during  the  Night ;  4th,  Cuvier^s  Remarks 
on  the  Revolutions  in  the  External  Crust  of  the  Globe ;  5th, 
on  Curious  Trees ;  6th,  Railway  to  Washington ;  Vth,  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Rulroad ;  8th,  Susquehana  Railroad ;  9th, 
Improvements  in  the  Navigation  of  the  Ohio ;  10th,  a  Phreno- 
logical Lecture  on  Conscientiousness;  11th,  Channing^s  Cha- 
racter of  Milton ;  12th,  Statistics  of  Prussia ;  13th,  Mrs  Han- 
nah More;  14th,  two  columns  of  the  Editor's  Remarks  on 
Education  in  America,  and  on  the  State  of  France;  15ch,  Re- 
marks on  Colombia;  16th,  the  Quilting  Party,  a  tale;  17th, 
the  Knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order;  and,  lastly.  Advertise- 
ments. 

Such  is  the  first  Number  we  have  laid  our  hands  upon.  In 
many  of  the  others,  the  selection  is  even  better  calculated  for 
the  general  reader ;  and  it  delights  us  to  observe  in  all  of  them, 
one  or  two  columns  devoted  to  conveying  clear  and  attractive 
views  of  the  Phrenological  philosophy,  and  remarks  on  its  im- 
portant applications  to  practical  life,  to  education,  and  to  morals. 
Our  own  essay  on  the  uses  of  phrenology  is  republished  entire; 
and  the  editor,  in  his  leading  article,  hesitates  not  to  pronounce 
it  the  ablest  and  clearest  exposition  of  the  nature,  situation,  and 
wants  of  man,  which  has  ever  appeared  in  print ;  and  to  equal 
which,  mthoiU  the  aid  of  PhremJogy^  woula,  he  adds,  have  re- 
quired ten  or  a  dozen  well  filled  volumes.  His  own  words  may 
be  given. 

"  We  conclude  to-day  the  essay  on  the  uses  of  Phrenology. 
Our  readers — although  we  trust  thejj  have  read  it  with  pleasure 
and  instruction — will  not  be  disappointed  at  finding  that  they 
have  got  to  its  end :  some,  we  fear,  were  beginning  to  despair 
of  its  having  one.  The  subject  is  in  truth  endless^  whicn  is 
an  excuse  for  the  apparent  length  of  the  explanation  of  it ;  for 
in  fact  it  is  only  in  reference  to  the  pages  of  our  paper,  and  in 
comparison  with  the  average  lengtn  of  our  articles,  that  it  is 
long.-^As  an  exposition  of  the  capabilities  of  human  nature,  of 
the  destination  of  man  upon  earth,  of  the  original  law  of  his  be- 
ing, with'  its  progressive  development,  it  is  unequflfUed  in  clear- 
ness and  satisfactoriness  with  any  thing  we  have  ever  met  with. 
Whoever  has  read  it  studiously  and  reflectingly  will,  we  are 
confident,  agree  with  us.  No  mind,  however  strong  however 
acute,  however  cultivated,  could  ever,  by  the  ordinary  meta- 
physical method,  have  expounded  so  clearly  and  discriminately 
the  mental  constitution.  Not  only  could  no  human  genius — 
unaided  by  the  discovery  of  the  connection  between  mind  and 
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matter — have  giveii,  in  so  short  a  space,  so  complete  and  eraphic 
a  picture  of  the  complex  multifarious  powers  of  the  mind ;  but 
it  could  not  even  have  done  so  in  the  compass  of  a  volume,  or 
ct  a  dozen  volumes.  Indeed,  the  conclusions  to  which  it  was 
first  necessary  to  arrive,  could  never  have  been  reached  with- 
out this  discovery.  Consciousness,  reflection  on  what  passes  in 
our  own  minds,  assisted  by  extensive  observation  of  manifesta- 
tions of  mind,  in  thought  and  action,  united  to  the  most  pene- 
trating acuteness  in  discovering  motives,  could  never  have  led 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  xlementabt  powers  of  the  mind* 
Nothing  but  the  ascertaining  of  the  instrumentality  of  the  bbaik 
to  produce  manifestation  of  mind,  and  of  the  exclusive  appro- 
priation of  distinct  parts  of  it,  to  separate  independent  faculties, 
could  have  revealed  this  knowledge. 

'*  It  would  be  very  easy  to  prove  the  general  ignorance  in  rew. 
gard  to  this,  the  most  important  of  all  branches  of  knowledge. 
— Take  the  most  distinguished  scholars  at  our  universities — 
fifty,  for  instance,  from  among  the  graduates  at  Cambridge, 
Yale,  Princeton,  Philadelphia,  Charlottesville ;  and  put  to  them 
the  question,  which  the  writer  of  this  essay  put  to  the  young 
man  going  to  India — ^  What  views  they  entertained  of  life,  and 
the  objects  of  their  existence?^  Although  just  issuing  from  the 
best  of  the  first  class  of  institutions  for  education,  which  our  coun- 
try afibrds,  would  not  this  question  be  as  new  to  them  as  it  was  to 
the  young  Scotsman  ?  They  would  either  give  an  answer  similar 
to  the  one  he  gave, or  be  puzzled  by  it  And  yet, intellectual  philo- 
sophy (so  called),  and  moral  philosophy  (so  called),  have  formed 
a  part  of  the  plan  of  studies  for  pursuing  which  with  diligence 
they  have  been  distinguished  above  their  classmates. — Their  in;, 
ability  to  answer  this  question  arises  from  the  utter  insufficiency 
of  all  fnetaphysical  systems  of  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy, 
the  only  ones  hitherto  taught  at  our  universities;  and  thus 
young  men  of  talent  and  industry,  whose  parents  have  subjected 
themselves  to  a  heavy  expense  to  secure  to  them  the  advantages 
of  a  '  liberal  education,^  go  forth  upon  their  various  careers, 
totally  ignorant  of  the  knowledge  of  that  which  would  be  of 
more  use  to  them,  in  whatever  lot  their  lives  might  be  cast, 
than  any  acquisition  which  labour,  study  and  expense,  could 
procure.  Young  men  and  young  women  enter  upon  life  with 
no  more  idea  of  what  happiness  conasts  in,  than  had  Rasselas 
and  his  sister  when  they  saUied  finrth  from  the  valley  of  Amhara* 
— ^Although  we  shall  probably  be  not  understood  by  many, 
and  shall  even  be  derided  by  some,  we  confidently,  assert^ 
that  where  the  science  of  mind,  designated  for  shortness  by^  a 
Greek  compound,  Pir^no&x^,— and  which  alone,  among  all 
systems  of  mental  philosophy,  deserves  the  name  o!  scievcb^ 
as  being  the  only  one  founded  on  diicovery^  instead  of  bciiig^  i 

as  all  others  are,  the  result  chiefly  of  invention  and  q)eculatioii  ^ 
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— wherever  Phrenology  shall  be  made  a  part  of  education,  this 
state  of  things  will  cease.^ 

We  rejoice  to  see  our  labours  thus  appreciated,  and  proceed 
with  double  ardour  when  cheered  with  such  palpable  proofs  ol 
success  attending  our  exertions. 

The  co-operation  of  our  able  and  enlightened  friends  in  the 
United  States  is  very  gratifying  to  us.  Considering,  however, 
the  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  diffusion  of  Phrenology, 
by  the  prejudices  or  ignorance  of  the  public  and  of  the  periodi- 
cal press ;  the  extreme  aversion  generally  shewn  by  our  contem- 
poraries to  notice  any  thing  favourable  to  the  cause  which  we 
advocate,  and  the  consequent  necessity  which  exists  for  all  who 
are  friendly  to  the  progress  of  truth  and  of  human  improvement, 
to  aid  our  exertions  by  every  means  in  their  power,  we  should 
have  been  still  more  gratified  had  they  availed  themselves  of 
more  frequent  opportunities  of  reference  to  the  publications  of 
the  British  phrenologists,  and  to  our  Journal,  as  the  sources 
from  which  they  have  derived  much  of  their  own  knowledge. 
We  do  not  blame  them -for  the  omission,  because  we  are  satis- 
fied that  they  meant  no  harm  by  it.  True  it  is  that  they  men* 
tion  having  reprinted  the  article  on  the  Uses  of  Phrenology 
from  our  pages,  but  they  copy  that  read  by  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie 
to  the  Royal  Society  without,  so  far  as  we  can  perceive,  ac- 
quainting their  readers  with  the  place  of  its  original  publication. 
This  not  only  looks  ill,  but  really  does  harm.  It  leaves  those 
who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  in  ignorance  of  the  means 
whereby  to  accomplish  their  purpose;  and  it  is  scarcely  just 
towards  thq?e  who  have  laboured  in  the  diffusion  of  useful 
truth,  and  been  rewarded  for  their  pains  and  sacrifices  chiefly  by 
ridicule  or  neglect,  at  least  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned ; 
for  to  themselves  the  consciousness  of  doing  good,  and  of  advo- 
cating the  cause  of  truth,  brings  with  it  a  rich  reward,  of  which 
ndther  friend  nor  enemy  can  despoil  them.  But,  besides  these 
considerations,  every  one  who  knows  enough  of  Phrenology  to 
be  able  to  foresee  the  invaluable  services  which  it  is  destined  one 
day  to  render  to  the  improvement  of  man  and  of  human  insd- 
ttttjons,  cannot  fail  to  perceive,  that  the  best  way  to  hasten  the 
arrival  of  that  day  is  to  diffuse  widely  a  knowledge  of  the  va- 
rious works  in^which  the  doctrines  and  applications  of  Phreno- 
logy to  the  purposes  of  life  are  explained  and  demonstrated. 
Our  American  brethren  and  ourselves  have  the  same  objects 
and  interests  at  heart,  and  sure  we  are  that  it  is  no  pettv  jealousy 
on'their  part  which  has  led  to  the  omission  to  which  we  call 
their  attention.  At  the  same  dme,  and  in  justice  to  them,  we 
must  add  that  we  speak  only  of  the  few  numbers  of  their  paper 
which  have  yet  reached  us ;  and  that  we  shall  be  delighted 
should  we  afterwards  find  that  our  remarks  were  uncalled  for. 
They^have^our  best  wishes  for  their  prosperity. 
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AMERICAN  ANNALS  OF  EDUCATION  AND  INSTRUCTION,  «e 

Third  Series.    N08.L&II.    Boston,  1831. 

OuB  readers  will  recollect  our  having,  in  the  last  Number  of 
this  Journal^  called  their  attention  to  the  above  named  publica* 
tiixif  and  recommended  in  a  special  manner  to  the  consideration 
of  the  studious  the  plan  of  the  Manual  Labour  Academy  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  oorobinine  bodily  health  and  intellectual  exer- 
cises. Since  then  we  have  been  gratified  by  the  receipt  of  the 
two  subsequent  numbers  from  the  editor,  and  are  happy  to  find 
in  them  several  articles  of  interest  and  importance. . 

The  Sketches  of  Hofwyl,  in  which  the  system  of  education 
and  moral  training  adopted  by  Fellenberg  is  fully  explained^ 
are  continued.  Next  to  these  we  find  an  article  on  Infant 
Educatianj  containing  some  admirable  and  homely  su^estions 
addressed  to  parents.  They  it  is  who  must  educate  the  child, 
whether  they  choose  or  not.  Their  every  action  and  tone  and 
look  have  their  influence  upon  the  infant .  mind ;  and  thus  the 
general  tenor  of  their  own  conduct  in  life  becomes  the  most  du- 
rable and  impressive  lesson  which  can  be  given  to  th^  off* 
qnring.  As  the  fisst  step,  then,  for  the  proper  education  of 
your  children,  says  the  journalist,  be  youree^  what  you  wish 
them  to  be*  In  teaching  them  temperance  and  forbearance  in 
eating  and  drinking,  and  in  protecting  health,  avoid  yourself 
every  habit,  deny  yowreelf  e^^ts  gratification  which  you  know 
and  tell  them  to  be  prejudicial.  Waich  ofoer  your  awn  heart 
and  temper;  and  while  you  inculcate  good  nature,  kindly  afiec« 
tion,  justice  and  benevolence^  on  your  children,  do  not  set  them 
the  contrary  example  in  your  practice.  Reeulate  your  personal 
habits  and  your  house  as  if  you  really  beueved  cleanliness,  or« 
der  and  occupation,  as  essential  to  health,  happiness  and  success^ 
as  you  profess  them  to  be.  Watch  over  every  thing  which  sur^ 
rounds  your  child,  and  expose  him  not  heedlessly  to  tempta- 
tioDS  against  which  he  cannot  protect  himself.  Conndering  the 
pteoeding  as  indirect  education,  the  writer  then  passes  on  to  ifi. 
reet  instruction ;  and  his  remarks  on  the  mode  of  exerdang  the 
various  powers  of  intellect  and  moral  feeling  are  exactly  such  as 
would  occur  to  the  practical  jdufenologist,  and  which  we  have 
repeated  too  often  to  require  to  restate  them  here. 

The  subject  next  discussed  is  the  necessity  of  providing 

sdiools  for  teaching  the  middle  classes  that  kind  of  knowledge 

which  is  to  be  most  beneficial  to  them  in  future  life ;  and  the 

artide  itself  is  a  review  of  a  German  work  by  Dr  Hamiach^ 

VOL.  vii.«*No.  xxxix.  & 
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inrritten  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  Prussian  government ;  and 
his  object  seems  about  to  be  attained,  as  the  King  and  his  Mi- 
nisters have  resolved  that  an  estabUshment  shall  be  opened  for 
the  purpose  at  Berlin,  under  the  Doctor^s  superintendence. 
There  is  ample  room  for  similar  schools  nearer  home  than  Prus- 
sia, and  we  trust  the  day  is  drawing  near  when  those  who  are 
desirous  of  really  learning  something  applicable  to  the  business 
and  affairs  of  life  shall  have  opportunities  afibrded  them.  Judg- 
ing, however,  from  a  tendency  which  is  creeping  in^  in  regard  to 
the  education  of  children,  we  think  that  in  carrying  the  pro- 
posed plan  into  efiect,  great  care  should  be  taicen  to  guard 
against  the  error  of  attempting  to  teach  to  all  too  mueh  know- 
ledge, if  we  may  use  such  an  expression.  The  mind  of  man  ift 
too  limited  in  power  to  embrace  successfully  every  branch  of 
srience ;  and  each,  by  the  difference  of  his  mental  constitution, 
19  better  fitted  for  one  situation  in  society,  and  for  one  species  of 
uteAil  pursuit,  than  another.  Each,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
taught  m  relation  both  to  his  capacities'  and  to  his  future  desti- 
nation, and  not  be  converted  into  a  mere  reservoir  of  a  little 
knowledge  cfeoery  things  which  is  atpresent  too  mtidi  the  prac- 
tice in  recently  improved  schools.  Tne  mind,  instead  of  being 
invigorated  and  stored  with  valuable  ideas^  loses  in  strength  and 
in  abtion  by  having  its  energies  wasted  in  detail  over  a  wide 
superficies ;  and  in  educatioiH  as  in  art,  it  will  yet  be  discovered 
that  it  is  better  for  a  scholar  to  know  even  a  few  subject* 
thbrottgfaly  than  to  turn  out  a  '<  jack  of  all  trades  and  a  master 
of  none.^  The  principle  is  the  same  in  science  and  in  art,  and 
we  hope  its  wisdom  wul  not  be  overlooked. 

In  the  same  number  we  meet  with  an  excellent  article  on 
Se^inariesjbr  TeadUrs^  in  which  is  powerfully  set  forth  the 
necessity -of  fitting  every  aspirant  ibr  tnat  difiicuit  and  ini^rt>^ 
aat  office  by  pi«viou&  preparation,  and  not  triistiaff  t4>  his  be- 
coming qualified  by  inere  in  tuition.  The  shoemaker,  and  thd 
tailor  go  tlnwigh  a  long  course  of  instmetiDn  in  thrii*  peculiai^ 
orts  before  bdng  consMered  qualified  for  tfadr  ptactioe,  but  the 
teacher,  whose  materials  are  coib{dex  in  the  very  highest  degree, 
and  whbse  dudes  unspeakably'transqend^inr  importance  thow  of 
the  artificer  or  mechanic,  boldly  etaters  upon  his  office  without 
the  subtest  practibai  preparation!  Hie  absurdity  of  this  ie 
beginiung  to  be  perceived,  and  we  now  hear  of  seiounaries  for 
teachers  as  well  as  for  sdiotars.  First  in  every  impvQveknent) 
as'fitim  the  activity  of  Self-esteem'  we  considef  ourselires  to  h&i 
we  may  yet  take  inaoy  « lesson  fipom  opr  ndghbotirs.  For  ex- 
anrple^  the  single  canton  of  Argovie  in-  Switz^lsnd,  ^th 
150,000  inhabitants,  has  long  had  a  seminary  for  teachers,  and 
pays  aimuany  9000  dollars  fo^  itb  kipport.  The  pupils,  thirty 
m  number,  are  required  to  remdn  two  year8>  and  are  supported 
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in  part  by  the  state,  and  in  part  by  their  respective  towns,  or 
their  own  private  resources.  Such  an  establishment  speaks  vo- 
lumes in  favour  of  the  cause,  and  of  the  people  among  whom  it 
exists.  In  this  country  the  teacher  enters  upon  his  profesdon 
an  unexperienced  and  blind  guide  to  the  young.  It  he  have 
talent,  zeal,  and  integrity,  he  may,  in  two  or  three  years,  find 
out  some  better  plan  than  that  with  which  he  b^n ;  but  if  he 
have  not,  he  will  gQ  to  his  grave  the  prejudiced  and  ignorant 
fbllower  of  his  own  passions  and  iocliiuitions,  and  the  tormentor, 
not  the  instructor,  of  bis  pupils.  In  some  places  of  Switzer- 
land, Germany,  and  America,  the  tea<cher  enters  upon  his  im- 
portant office,  drilled  and  qualified  for  its  dutiies,  and  is  not 
left,  to  learn  his  trade  by  first  spoiling  his  materials,  and  then 
wondering  at  the  havoc  ne  has  made. 

In  the  subsequent  articles  there  are  some  excellent  illustrationsi 
of  the  moral  government  of  a  school,  and  of  the  natural  method 
of  teaching  gramman  This  last  we  particularly  liked,  and  are 
sure  its  a£)ption  must  be  attended  not  only  with  great  success, 
but  with  great  pleasure  to  the  children.  The  principle  involved 
in  it  is  simply  tiiat  of  presenting  the  idea  to  the  child  before  at- 
tempting to  clothe  it  in  words,— of  making  words  be  sought  for 
to  express  the  idea  which  is  already  in  the  mind,  instead  of 
giving  the  child  words  to  analyze,  or  the  meaning  of  which  it 
could  not  possibly  have  any  previous  conception.  This  is  done 
with  great  ingenuity  and  simplicity. 

We  are  guul  to  notice  under  the  head  of  *^  General  Intelli- 
gence,"* that,  in  America,  the  clergy  jEM*e  recommending  the 
manual  labour  system  froip  the  pulpits.  The  Rev.  Mr  Tyng 
of  Philadelphia  has  published  an  able  sermon  on  ^^  The  import- 
ance of  uniting  manual  labour  with  intellectual  attainments  in 
a  preparation  Jbr  the  ministry^  The  clergy  have  mqch  in 
their  power  in  directing  the  booy  of  the  people,  and  it  is  their 
boimaen  duty  to  avail  diemselves  of  their  advantages  to  enforce, 
a  great  deal  more  than  is  generally  done,  the  neoessity  of  em- 
pl^ring  the  Umporal  means  of  improvement  which  God  has  ap. 
pointed  for  our  use. 

We  hate  room  :to  give  only  the  contents  of  the  February 
Number  of  the  American  Annals :  1.  Sketches  of  Hofwyl ;  £. 
S^ninaries  for  Teachers ;  3.  Review  of  Mr  Wood^s  Account  of 
the  £dbibiirgfa  Sessional  School;  4.  The  United  States  Mili« 
tahr  Academy  of  West  Point ;  5.  Munc  as  a  branch  of  common, 
education ;-  o.  Jacotpt^s  System  of  Instnidtion ;  7.  Methods  of 
teaebing  to.  read ;  8.  Practical  Le^^ns,  Course  of  Studies  in- 
I^russion  and  Bavarian  Schook;  Intelligence  and  Notices. 

s2 
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ARTICLE  XII. 

HINTS  TO  THE  OPERATIVE  CLASSES  IN  BRITAIN. 

Ik  Manchester  and  other  towns  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts of  England,  the  operatives  are  projecting  societies  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  reduction  of  wages  :  they  are  also  bent 
upon  accomplishing  a  restriction  of  the  hours  of  labour ;  but 
the  methods  by  which  they  seek  to  attain  these  ends  are  hurt- 
ful and  preposterous.  The  restriction  of  labour  which  some  of 
them  actually  carry  into  effect,  is  devoting  one  day  in  the  week 
to  idleness  and  drunkenness,  in  addition  to  Sunday,  which  pro- 
bably they  spend  in  a  similar  manner.  The  societies  for  pre- 
▼entmg  reduction  of  wages  contemplate  aiding  each  other  by 
subscriptions  of  money,  so  as  to  enaole  the  operatives  in  differ- 
ent districts  successively  to  stand  idle  until  their  employers  shall 
oonsent  to  pay  such  wages  as  they  shall  consider  equitable.  We 
are  strenuous  advocates  for  restricting  the  hours  of  labour  and 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  but  we  wish 
to  see  these  ends  accomplished  according  to  the  prindples  of 
reason,  and  the  constitution  of  human  nature. 

The  great  question  is»^ Whether  man  is  intended  by  the 
Creator  to  reap  bis  chief  enjoyment  on  earth  from  his  animal 
propensities,  or  from  the  faculties  which  constitute  his  rational 
nature  ?  If  from  the  former,  then  society  is  essentially  consti- 
tuted at  present  on  a  right  basis :  the  lives  of  the  lower  and 
middle  classes  are  dedicated  to  the  production  and  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  as  their  proper  business,  and  those  of  the  higher 
classes  to  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  already  acquired.  If,  bow-, 
ever,  man  is  destined  to  derive  happiness  chiefly  from  his  ra- 
tional nature,  which  is  our  theory,  a  great  change  remains  to 
be  accomplished  in  the  institutions  and  practices  of  society;  and 
we  entreat  of  the  operatives  to  consider  what  these  changes  must, 
be,  in  order  to  produce  real  and  permanent  benefit  to  themselves 
and  society  at  large. 

If  man  shall  ever  assume  the  station  of  a  rational  being  on 
earth,  the  business  of  his  life  must  be  to  study  the  works  and 
the  will  of  his  Creator,  to  frame  his  institutions  in  conformity 
with  them,  and  to  act  in  harmony  with  the  dengns  which  these 
reveal  to  his  understanding.  One  requisite  to  enable  him  to 
follow  pursuits  referable  to  these  principles,  is  provision  for  the 
wants  of  his  animal  nature ;  namely,  food,  raiment,  and  com- 
fortable lodging.  It  is  clear  that  muscular  power,  intellect,  and 
mechanical  skill  have  been  conferred  on  man,  with  the  design 
that  he  should  build  houses,  plough  ficdds,  and  fabricate  com- 
modiUes,  because  his  nature  requires  the  aid  of  the  aiticles  pro- 
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duced  by  these  means.  But  the  quesUon  is,  whether  ought  his 
whole  lite  and  energies,  aided  by  all  his  discoveries,  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  these  ends,  as  his  pre  per  buuness,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
study  of  the  works  and  will  of  the  Creator  ?  Has  man  been  per- 
mitted to  discover  the  steam-engine  and  apply  it  in  propelling  ships 
on  the  ocean,  and  carriages  on  railways,  in  spinning,  weaving,  and 
forging  iron  ;  and  has  he  been  gifted  with  intellect  to  discover 
the  astonishing  powers  of  physical  agents,  such  as  are  revealed 
by  chemistry  and  mechanics,  only  tnat  he  may  be  enabled  to 
build  more  houses,  weave  more  webs,  and  forge  more  iron  uten- 
sils, without  any  direct  regard  to  his  moral  and  intellectual  im- 
provement ?  If  an  individual,  unaided  by  animal  or  mechani- 
cal power,  had  wished  to  travel  from  Manchester  to  Liverpool, 
a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  he  would  have  required  to  devote  ten 
or  twelve  hours  of  time,  and  considerable  muscular  energy,  to 
the  task.  When  roads  and  carriages  were  constructed,  and 
horses  trained,  he  could  by  their  assistance  have  accomplished 
the  same  end  in  four  hours  with  little  fatigue ;  and  now  when 
railways  and  steam-engines  have  been  succesrfiilly  completed, 
be  may  travel  that  distance  without  any  bodily  exertion  what- 
ever, in  an  hour  and  a-half.  We  ask,  for  what  purpose  has 
Providence  bestowed  the  nine  hours  which  are  thus  set  free  as 
spare  time  to  the  individual  ?  we  humbly  answer,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cultivating  his  rational  nature.  Again,  before  steam, 
engines  were  applied  to  spinning  and  weaving,  a  human  being 
would  have  required  to  labour  say  for  a  month,  in  order  to 
produce  linen,  woollen  and  cotton  cloth,  necessary  to  cover  his 
own  person  for  a  year ;  in  other  words,  the  twelfth  part  of  the 
time  of  each  individual  would  have  required  to  be  spent  in  mak* 
ing  raiment  for  himself^  or  in  case  of  a  division  of  labour,  a 
twelfth  part  of  the  population  would  have  required  to  be  con- 
stantly engaged  in  this  employment:  by  the  application  of 
steam,  the  same  ^nds  may  be  gained  in  a  day.  We  repeat  our 
inquiry.  For  what  purpose  has  Providence  bestowed  the  twenty- 
nine  aay s  out  of  the  month,  set  free  by  the  invention  of  tne 
steam-enffine  and  machinery  ?  These  proportions  are  not  stated 
as  statistically  correct,  but  as  mere  illustrations  of  our  proposi-* 
tion,  that  every  discovery  in  natural  science,  and'  invention  in  me- 
chanics, has  for  its  direct  tendency  to  increase  to  man  the  com- 
mand  of  time,  and  to  enable  him  to  provide  for  his  physical 
wants  with  less  laborious  exertion.  The  grand  question  con- 
stantly recurs,  whether,  in  thus  favouring  the  human  race,  the 
object  of  Providence  be  to  enable  them  to  cultivate  and  enjoy 
their  rational  faculties,  or  merely  to  reap  more  enjoyment  from 
their  propensities,  by  accumulating  wealth,  and  all  that  it  com- 
mands, in  greater  and  more  superfluous  abundance  ?  We  again 
answer,-— That  the  former  is  tne  object  of  the  Creator,  because 
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He  is  wise  and  good,  and  because  He  baa  bestowed  on  man  in- 
tellectual and  moral  faculties  which  cannot  be  contented  to  griib 
f(»r  ever  in  the  mine  of  mere  wealth. 

If  this  view  be  correct,  then  society  in  Britain  is  constituted, 
at  present  on  esaeiitially  erroneous  principles.  If  we  survey  the. 
lives  of  men  in  this  country,  we  shall  find  that  the  effects  of 
all  the  discoveries  that  have  been  made  in  arts  and  sciences  has 
been  to  render  the  great  mass  of  'the  people  more  busy,  and 
more  unremittingly  occupied,  in  pursuits  that  bear  reference 
chiefly  to  the  support  ana  gratification  of  the  animal  portion  of 
human  nature.  Instead  of  every  individual  in  society  enjoyine: 
more  leisure,  and  devoting  more 'time  than  formerly  to  the  cu£ 
tivation  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  ^powers  and  the  enjoyment 
of  his  rational  nature,  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  greater 
slaves  to  toil  than  formerly;  die-only  efibct  being  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  persons  who  live  independent!  v  of  all  labour,  and 
in  the  wealth  and  luxury  diffused  through  society  at  large. 
The  portion  who  have  been  rendered  independent  of  labour,  do 
not  generally  devote  themselves  to  liie  improvanetit  of  the  specsesr 
as  a  budness,  but  seek  gratification  to  their  individual  feelings  in 
such  a  way  as  best  pleases  themselves;  so  that  socie^  has' not 
improved  in  its  moral  and  intellectud  aspects  in  a  due  propor. 
tion  to  its  advance  in  ing^iuity,  mechanical  skill,  and  iiMiustry. 
The  great  change,  therefore,  that  remains  to  be  accomplished 
is,  that  society  at  large  should  Tecoenise  [man^s  rational  nature 
as  a  divine  institution,  and  practical^  allot  time  for  its  due  cu^ 
tivation  and  enjoyment  Thicrcan  be  aooomplished  only  by 
masters  and  bpeiBtives  uniting  in  abridging  uie  hours  of  }»< 
hour  eoery  day^  and  forming  social  arrangements  by  which  the 
hours  gained  may  be  devoted  to.  the  acqu»ition  of  knowledge, 
and  the  e&ercise  of  the  moral  feelings.  This  oiight  to  be  prac^ 
ticable,  if  man  be  really  a  rational  being  i  and  to  any  one  who 
declares  the  proposal  to  be  Utopian,  enthusiastic,  and  absurd, 
we  answer,  that  by  maintainii^  such  opinions  he  really  deffrades 
man'into  a  mere  labouring  anitnal,  and  sets  lat  noueht  his  ooast^ 
tA  adaptation  for  an  immortal  existence  in  a  morafand  inteHeo^ 
tual  spnere.  .  . 

The  effects  of  a  limitation  of  labour  of  this  kind  would  be  to 
raise  wages,  to  render  trade  more  steady,  and,  above  all,  to  in« 
crease  the  power,  and  elevate  the  aspirations,  of  the  morid  and 
intellectual  faculties,  by  which  means  society  would  become  c». 
pable  of  viewing  its  real  position,  and  estimating  fairly  and  dis^ 
passionately  the  proper  value  of  its  different  pursuits.  The  real 
standard  by  which  to  estimate  value,  is  the  adaptation  of  any 
object  to  promote  human  happiness ;  and  if  happiness  conmts 
in  the  gratification  of  our  rational  powers,  then  it  is  clear  that 
society  is  at  present  engaged  in  ft  bknd  pursuit  of  wealthy  for  its 
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own  sake,  a&d  that  it  toiases  enj^nient  in  consequence  of  ne* 
glecdng  moral  ahd  intellectual  cultiyation. 

We  cannot  at  present  enter  into  an  exposition  of  the  oonse- 
quenoes,  in  a  politico^econcxnical  view,  of  the  present  system  of 
trade  and  manufactures  pursued  in  this  country,  and  d  the  be^ 
nefioal  influence  of  the  rt^triction  of  labour  which  we  recom* 
mend.  We  hear  that  a  crisis  of  commercial  embarrassment  is 
again  approaching,  which  we  cannot  contemplate  without  appre- 
hension and  commiseration ;  but  without  surprise^  In  Combers 
Constitution  of  Man,  p.  S999  the  foUowing  observaitbns  occur ; 
^  The  labouring  population  of  Britain  is  taxed  with  exertion  for 
ten,  twelve^  and  some  even  fourteen  hours  a-day,  exhausting,  their 
muscular  and  nenrous  enex^,  so  as  utterly  to  incapadtate  them, 
and  leaving,  besides,  no  leisure  for  moral  tod  i)itellectual  pur^ 
suits.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  all  markets  are  oveiv 
stocked  with,  produce ;  prices  £rst  tail  ruinously  low ;  the  ppera* 
tives  are  then  thrown  iole,  and  Irft  in  destitution  of  the  neces* 
saries  of  life,  until  the  surplus  produce  of  their  formerly  exces- 
sive labours,  and  perhaps  something  more,  are  consumed ;  after 
this  takes  pbce,  prices  rise  too  high,  in  oonsequetfce  of  the  sup- 
ply falling  rather  bdow  the  demand ;  the  labourers  resume  their 
Uttl,  on  their  foaner  system  of  exoes»ye  exertion ;  they  again 
overstock  the  market,  and  i^gain,  are  thrown  idle,  and  suffer 
dreadful  miflery. 

'<  In  18S5r&-7,  we  witnessed  the  operation  .of  the  natural 
laws :  large  bodies  of  starving  and  uuemployed  labourers^  were 
then  supported  on  charity.  'How  many  hours  did  tt^ey  not 
stand  idie,.a«d  how^mUch  of  excessive  tdl would  not-tbese^Mours 
have  retieved,  :if  distributed  over  the  periods  when  they  were 
overworked  ?  The  r^ults  Of  that  excessive,  exertioi^  ^ei:^  seen 
in  the  form  of  unten^uated  houses^  of  shapeless  piles  of  goods 
decayi^  in  warehouses ;  in  shorty  in  ev^ry  fqnn  in  which  mis* 
apphed  industry  opuld  ^  to  ruin. 

^'  Here,  then,  the  Creator's  laws  shew  themselves  paramount^ 
even  when  men  set  theoiseLves  systematically  to  infringe  them. 
He  intended  the  human  race,  under  the  moral  kw,  not  to.pjur^ 
sue  acquisitiveness  excessively,  but  tp  labour  only  a  certain  immI 
moderate  portion  of  their  lives ;  and  although  they  do  th^r  ut- 
most to  defeat  this  ititeution,  they  cannot  succeed ;  they  i»*e  con- 
strained to  remun  idle  as  many  days  and  hours,  while  their  sur- 
plus produce  is  consuming,  as  would  have  served  for  the  due 
exercise  of  their  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  and  the  preser-^ 
vation  of  their  health,  if  they  had  dedicated  them  regularly  to 
these  ends  from  day  to  day,  as  Ume  passed  over  their  heada 
But  their  punishment  proceeds :  the  extreme*  exhaustion  of  ner«. 
vous  and  muscular  energy,  with  the  absence  of  all  moral  and  iiu 
tdlectiial  excitement^  create  the  excesttve  craving  far  the  sti^ 
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mulus  of  ardent  spirits,  which  distinguishes  the  labouring  po- 
pulation of  the  present  age;  this  calls  into  predominant  acdvity 
the  organs  of  the  animal  propensities,  these  descend  to  the  chil- 
dren by  the  law  already  explained ;  increased  crime,  and  a  dete* 
riorating  population,  are  the  results ;  and  a  moral  and  intellec- 
tual incapacity  for  arresting  the  evils,  becomes  greater  with  the 
lapse  of  every  generation. 

^^  According  to  the  principles  of  the  present  essay,  what  are 
called  by  commercial  men  ^  times  of  prosperity,^  are  seasons  of 
the  greatest  infringement  of  the  natural  laws,  and  precursors  of 
great  calamities.  Times  are  not  reckoned  prosperous,  unless 
aU  the  industrious  population  is  employed  during  thewhdkdkiy^ 
hours  of  eating  and  sleeping  only  excepted,  in  the  production  of 
wealth.  This  is  a  dedication  of  their  whole  lives  to  the  service 
of  the  propensities,  and  must  necessarily  terminate  in  punish- 
ment, if  the  world  is  constituted  on  the  principle  of  sujnremacy 
of  the  higher  powers.'' 

A  few  months  will  probaUy  shew  whether  this  description  is 
to  be  again  realized,  after  the  short  interval  that  has  occurred 
since  18^.  We  did  not  expect  it  so  early ;  but  if  the  principle 
be  correct,  that  the  world  is  constituted  in  harmony  with  man^s 
rational  nature,  the  recurrence  of  frightful  calamity  in  consequence 
of  his  dedicating  all  his  discoveries  and  energies  to  the  service  of 
mammon,  is  certain.  The  more  exten^ve  the  departure  from  the 
path  of  nature,  the  more  frequent  and  severe  will  be  the  punish- 
ment.  Man  will  learn  in  time  that  he  lives  under  a  moral  Go- 
vemor,  for  misery  will  convince  him  of  truths  Which  reason  at 
present  proclaims  in  vain.  In  conclusion,  we  entreat  of  the 
operatives  to  bear  in  mind,  that  no  human  being  can  escape  from 
the  control  of  the  laws  impressed  by  the  Creator  on  the  moral 
and  physical  worlds,  and  that  the  project  agitated  by  some  in- 
diviauals  among  them,  of  ceasing  work  for  an  extra  day  in  the 
week,  and  devoting  it  to  animal  enioyment,  will  only  deepen 
their  misery.  This  practice  will  debase  their  nature  by  pro- 
fligate indulgences,  and  incapacitate  them  for  rational  coiu 
duct.  The  course  pointed  out  by  nature  is  to  labour  steadily 
every  day,  but  to  abridge  the  hours  of  toil,  and  to  dedicate  the 
hours  gained  to  moral  and  intellectual  pursuits.  No  essential 
good  will  be  accomplished  without  this  last  accompaniment. 
Let  them  establish  schools,  libraries,  lectures,  and  places  for  con- 
versation and  music,  and  commence  by  abrid^ng  their  labour 
first  by  one  hour  a-day,  thereafter  by  two,  and  so  on,  until  the 
medium  shall  be  reached  in  which  that  due  degree  of  labour, 
which  is  necessary  and  agreeable,  shall  alternate  with  that  moral 
and  intellectual  exercise  which  constitutes  the  true  enjoyment  of 
a  rational  being,  and  then  they  will  discover  that  this  world  is 
worthy  of  its  Divine  Creator,  and  that  it  is  admirably  adapted 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  man. 
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ARTICLE  XIII. 

DB  CALDW£LL  ON  A  PRIMITIVE  TBIBE  OF  AMEBICANS^ 
AND  ON  FHBENOLOGY  IN  AMEBICA. 


To  OxoBGX  Combe.  Em.  ^  ^ 

DeaB  Sib,  Lexikotok,  Eextucky,  January  22.  1831. 

Of  the  numerous  arguments  that  may  be  adduced  in  proof  of 
the  truth  of  Phrenology^  its  extensive  applicability  to  tne  solu- 
tion  of  various  phenomena  in  the  history  of  man,  not  explicable 
on  other  grounds,  is  not  the  least  weighty.  This  aptitude  to 
expound,  testifies  that  it  is  in  harmony  with  nature,  which  puts 
the  seal  to  its  letter  of  credit.  Nature  is  truth  embodied.  All 
that  strictly  conforms  to  it,  therefore,  is  a  part  of  that  body,  and 
is  also  true  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Besides  shedding  new  light  on  the  intellectual  standing  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  and  solving  the  enigma  involved  in  the  fact 
of  a  few  diousand  Europeans  subduing  and  holding  in  subjec- 
tion as  many  millions  of  Asiatics,  the  science  has  disclosed  the 
cause  of  the  diversities  in  the  characters  of  different  nations,  and 
of  the  universal  ascendency  of  the  Caucasian  over  the  other  va- 
riedes  of  the  human  race.  This  secret,  moreover,  when  dis. 
covered,  is,  like  most  others,  exceedingly  simple,  and  intelligible 
to  every  one  who  views  it  without  prejudice.  It  consists  in  the 
possession  of  a  larger,  better  formed,  and  better  balanced  brain. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken.  Phrenology  removes  also  somewhat  of 
the  obscurity  which  has  hitherto  concealed  it,  from  another  point 
that  has  been  long  and  eagerly  inquired  into  by  many  ot  the 
antiquarians  of  the  United  States.  It  may  be  comprised  in  two 
questions.  Are  the  present  North  American  Indians  the  true 
aborigines  of  the  country  they  inhabit  ?  If  not.  What  was  the 
character  of  their  predecessors ;  how  were  they  removed ;  and 
why  are  none  of  them  now  to  be  found  ? 

From  the  numerous  monuments  of  art,  exhibiting  marks  of 

Seat  antiauity,  which  are  scattered  throughout  the  valley  of  the 
ississippi,  it  has  been  lon^  considered  evident  that  one  of  the 
•two  following  propositions  is  true ;  either  the  existing  race  of 
Indians  were  once  more  cultivated,  especially  more  devoted  to 
building,  and  more  skilful  in  it,  than  they  are  at  present ;  or  the 
country  was  inhabited  by  a  different  people,  that  are  now  ex- 
tinct, or  driven  from  the  soil.  That  the  latter  proposition  is 
alone  entitled  to  credit,  I  am  forbidden  to  doubt,  by  reasons 
which  I  shall  assign. 
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The  Indians  are  deeply  versed  in  their  own  traditions,  and, 
in  that  form,  retain  a  knowledge  of  things  and  events  that  near- 
ly concern  themselves,  especially  if  they  have  any  bearing  on 
their  ancestry,  with  great  tenacity,  and  no  little  accuracy.  Yet, 
neither  of  the  monuments  tliemselves,  the  uses  they  were  intend- 
ed to  subserve,  the  period  of  their  erection,  or  the  people  who 
reared  them,  are  tney  able  to  render  the  slightest  account. 
When  interrogated  respecting  them,  they  answer  only  in  a  spirit 
of  ignorance,  or  in  the  wildness  of  fable.  They  deny,  however, 
positively  that  they  are  the  work  of  .their  own  ancestors.  An 
opinion  delivered  to  that  effect  is  even  offensive  to  them,  inas- 
much as  it  implies  that  their  fordratha*s  laboured  wkh  their 
handsj  a  mode  of  employment  which  they  deem  degrading.  In 
^  their  estimation,  the  arts  of  hunting,  fishing,  and  war,  alone  be- 
come the  dignity  of  men.  Nor  do  they  readily  condescend  to 
follow  any  other.  They  even  traffic  chiefly  to  overreach  and 
cheat,  which  renders  that  form  of  occupation  a  kind  of  warfare. 
Thdr  women  alone  are  destined  to  labour ;  and  they  consider 
them  unequal  to  the  task  of  erecting  large  structures. 

Of  the  monuments  referred  to,  one  dass  consists  of  drcular 
mounds,  of  various  dimensions,  and  so  ancient,  as  to  have  grow* 
ing  on  their  sides  and  summits,  larse  trees  which  have  flourished 
there  for  centuries.  These  were  the  cemeteries  of  the  people 
whoecected  them,  as  we  learn  from  their  contmning  masses  of 
human  bones,  generally  in  a  far  advanced  state  of  decay.  Most 
of  those*  relics  of  a  former  race  fall  to.  pieces,  as  soon  as  they  are 
exhumated  and  handled.  :But,  fortunaitdy,  this  is  not  the  case 
with  all  of  them.  Many  of  them  liave  sufficient  cohesion  and 
firmness  to  bear  examination,  and  to  be  afterwards  preserved  in 
museums ;  and  they  speak  condusively,  and  to  phrenologists 
intelligibly,  of  the  character  and  pvobanle  fate  of  the  people  to 
whom  they  belonged. 

You  are  aware  that  I  allude  to  the  bones  of  the  head.   I  have 

examined  a  number  of  those  andont  crania,  and  have  been  much 

■  gratified  by  the  result,  which  I  shall  import  to  you  at  present 

only  in  general  tembs.     It  is  my  intention  to  give  faerc»fter  a 

more  detailed  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  entire  subject. 

All  the  crania  I  have  seen  taken  from  ancient  moiuids  are 
untimaify  smaU  and  ill  shaped.  Yet  they  exhibit  oonclodve 
evidence  of  having  belongeci  to  adidts.  Tnere  is  indeed  good 
reason  to  bdieve,  that,  on  account  of  dieir  less  compact  stmc 
ture,  and  greater  liability  to  dissolution,  the  boneii  of  penons  of 
immature  age  that  may  have  been  depodted  in  \he  mounds, 
have  long  since  mouldered  and  disappeared.  Of  all  the  andent 
crania,  moreover,  of  which  I  have  been  accurately  informed^  the 
same  is  t^ue.  They  also  are  smalls  and  of  a  biMd  ^figure.  la 
size,  their  average  proportion  to  the  skulls  of  our  present  race 
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of  Indians  is  not,  I  think,  more  than  as  etght  to  ien^  perhaps 
not  so  much.  In  the  intellectual  region,  their  development  is 
remarkably  small.  So  is  it  in  that  of  Combativeness ;  while  the 
development  of  Cautiousness  is  very  large.  Destructiveness  ia 
moderate,  and  Constructiveness  full.  This  discloses  to  you 
enough  of  the  character  of  the  people  for  my  present  purpose. 
You  perceive  clearly  that  they  were  an  unwarlike  race,  with  but 
very  limited  talents,  little  knowledge,  a  feeble  character,  and  a 
propensity  to  build.  The  latter  attribute  accounts  for  the  monu* 
ments  of  art  they  have  left  behind  them,  and  the  former  fof  their 
being  exterminated,  or  driven  from  their  country,  by  an  invad« 
ing  foe  superior  in  war. 

Such  a  foe  they  found  in  the  »res  of  the  existing  race  of  In-> 
dians,  who  were,  in  all  respects,  superior  to  them;  not  only 
more  brave  and  artful  as  warriors,  but  full  of  other  resources 
for  vanquishing  an  enemy.  Of  Uieir  leading  developments,  I 
communicated,  a  few  years  ago,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Phrenological  Society,  a  brief  sketch,  which  was  publish-* 
ed  m  Vol.  IV.  of  the  Phrenological  Journal.  It  shows  that^ 
in  their  faculties  subservient  to  the  purposes. of  war,  tbey  great- 
ly  airpassed  the  people  whose  crania  are  contained  in  the  andent 
mounas. 

Thus,  then,  the  matter  seems  to  stand.  In  times  loDg  past 
(perhaps  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Aamesis  II.j  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  was  inhabited  by  a  people,  slightly  advanced  in  civi- 
lization, but  feeble  in  war.  The  progenitors  of  the  present  raoe 
of  Indians,  arriving  from  some  officina  virorufn  (nobody  knows 
where),  invaded  their  territory,  as  the  Grotfas  and  Vandals  did 
that  of  the  degenerate  EU>man8,  and  commenced  hostilities.  Be- 
tween foes  so  unequal  in  all  martial  qualities,  the  issue  of  the 
conflict  could  not  he  doubtful.  The  aborigines,  though  sapej. 
rior  in  numbers,  must  have  been  overthrown.  Being  thus  van- 
quished,  they  were  destroyed  or  banished  ;  and  the  victors  oc- 
cupied the  country  as  their  own,  in  right  of  conquest.  Nothing 
now  remains  to  attest  even  the  existence  of  the  primitive  race, 
but  mounds  and  walls  of  earth ;  the  former  a  repository  of 
mouldering  bones,  and  the  whole  covered  with  trees,  vines,  and 
herbage,  and  whatever  else  constitutes  the  growth  of  the  forest. 
And  even  they  will  soon  disappear  beneath  the  hand  of  cukiva- 
tion. 

Suppose  the  aborigines  not  to  have  been  extermmated,  but 
driven  from  their  country,  to  what  place  did  they  retreat  ?  -  I 
know  not ;  possibly  to  'Mexioo,  where  their  descendants  were 
conquered  again  by  the  Spaniards.  The  Mexicans  were^tsep- 
tainly  an  unwarlike  race,  dse,  numerous  and  dense  as  was  thdr 
population,  they  could  not  have  been  subdued  by  a  handful  of 
Europeans.     And  sach  their  cerebral  devekqimoit  prodainn 
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them.  As  far  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  it,  it  is  not  much  better  than  that  of  the  people  of  whose 
skulls  I  have  been  speaking.  Like  that,  it  is  wanting  in  the  in- 
tellectual  and  martial  organs. 

Of  the  ancient  Peruvians,  the  same  is  true.  Had  th^r  de- 
velopment for  war  been  equal  to  that  of  the  North  American 
Indians,  numerous  as  they  were,  and  therefore  capable  of  act- 
ing in  masses,  and  filling  up  with  fresh  combatants  the  places  of 
those  who  fell  in  battle,  they  would  have  destroyed  Pizarro  and 
his  followers  in  the  first  conflict.  The  fire-arms  of  the  invaders 
could  not  have  saved  them.  I  repeat,  then,  that  the  North 
American  Indians  conquered  their  predecessors,  the  English 
conquered  the  Hindoos,  and  the  Spaniards  the  ancient  Mexicans 
and  Peruvians,  for  the  same  reason.  They  possessed  superior 
cerebral  developments.  This  gave  them  more  abundant  intel- 
lectual resources,  greater  bravery  and  general  strength  of  cha- 
racter, and  therefore  they  prevailed.  It  is  on  the  same  ground 
that  the  Caucasians  hold  the  ascendency  over  the  other  races  of 
men.  A  brain  of  larger  dimensions  and  better  form  and  balance 
gives  tbem  a  higher  standing  and  greater  power. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  lights  which  Phrenology  throws  on 
events  and  other  subjects  not  before  understood,  and,  I  may 
add,  on  the  general  history  of  our  race.  But  I  must  not  forget 
that  I  am  writing  to  one  much  better  informed  on  these  matters 
than  I  am ;  and  that,  therefore,  to  him  most  of  my  remarks 
must  be  common-place. 

As  relates  to  Phrenology  in  the  United  States,  its  march, 
though  slow,  IB  forward  ;  and  so  firm  is  its  foot^hold,  wherever 
it  treads,  that,  like  the  sun  in  his  course,  it  never  recedes.  I 
have  known  apostates  from  metaphysics,  party-politics,  and  al- 
most every  form  of  theological  belief;  but  I  have  never  known 
onejrom  Phrenology,  To  be  once  a  phrenologist,  with  a  cor- 
rect and  full  understanding  of  the  science,  is  to  be  so  for  ever« 
As  soon  shall  such  a  person  waver  in  his  opinion  about  the  ex- 
istence of  matter,  as  about  the  truth  and  paramount  value  of 
Phrenology.  Each  belief  b^ng  the  result  of  observation,  and 
strengthened  by  the  occurrences  of  every  day,  becomes  a  part  of 
himsSf.  Smatterers  in  the  science  may  cliange,  because  they 
are  smatterers.  They  change  in  all  things,  and  nobody  regrets 
it.  Levity  and  fixity  are  incompatible  qualities.  Chaff  is  the 
sport  of  every  veering  breeze ;  while  gold  keeps  its  place  in  de- 
fiance of  the  tempest 

A  word  respecting  my  own  connexion  with  Phrenolo^.  Be- 
ndes  oecanonal  discourses  at  other  times,  I  lecture  on  it  every 
winter  to  about  two  hundred  young  men  of  intellect  and  stancl- 
ing,  assembled  from  thirteen  or  fourteen  States  of  our  Union ; 
and  I  have  no  reason  to  be  dissatbfied  with  the  result.     I  am 
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now  n€ar  the  tertnination  of  a  course  of  lectures  to  rather  more 
than  that  number,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  there  is  not  an  nfu 
beUever  among  them.  Of  former  classes  I  might  say  the  same. 
This  is  encouraging.  It  shows  that,  in  attempting  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  themselves,  men  are  beginning  to  learn  to  control 
their  feelings,  dismiss  their  prejudices,  and  calmly  consult  ob- 
servation and  reason.  And  Phrenology  asks  for  nothing  more. 
All  else  that  is  desirable  will  follow  as  a  natural  consequence. 
In  fine,  the  progress  which  the  science  is  making  even  in  this 
country,  slow  as  it  is,  gives  abundant  proof,  that  seed  is  sowing 
in  a  spacious  and,  I  doubt  not,  a  fertile  field,  to  bring  forth,  at 
last,  and  reoKze^  as  its  fruit,  a  degree  of  improvement  and  hap- 
piness to  the  human  race,  which  has  scarcely  heretofore  entered 
roto  their  dreams.  Thus,  while  it  shall  furnish  to  its  friends  ample 

S round  for  triumph  and  rejoicing,  it  will  <*  heap  coals  of  fire  on 
le  heads^  of  its  enemies,  by  ^^  returning  them  good  for  evil.^ 
With  sentiments  of  high  respect,  I  nave  the  honour  to  be, 
dear  air,  your  obedient  servant, 

Ch.  Caldwell. 


ARTICLE  XIV. 

SIXTY  PHRENOLOGICAL  SPECIMENS,  APPROVED  AND  DE- 
SCRIBED BY  DR  SPURZHEIM. 

SiILb.  William  Bally,  artist,  has  attended  Dr  Spurzheim  nnce 
18^,  and,  under  his  direction,  composed  sixty  miniature  busts, 
each  about  three  inches  high,  exhibiting  the  organs  in  a  great 
variety  of  combinations.  Many  individuals  complain  of  want  of 
opportunity  of  acquiring  practical  skill  in  observing  develop- 
ment, and  to  such  persons  these  specimens  will  be  found  a  very 
valuable  acquisition.  A  printed  description,  prepared  by  Dr 
Spurzheim,  accompanies  them ;  so  that  by  procuring  the  set, 
every  one  may  study  Phrenology  in  his  own  library,  and  exer- 
dse  nis  eyes  in  discnminatine  dinerences  of  size  and  form.  This 
exercise  la  of  the  greatest  advantage  in  acquiring  practical  skill 
and  knowledge,  and  we  recommend  it  stnHigiy  to  our  readers. 
The  whole  set,  with  the  descriptions,  are  sold  for  two  guineas. 
We  consider  Uiis  the  most  valuable  contribution  which  has  been 
made  to  the  science  for  several  years. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  descriptions. 

*'  No.  13. — ^A  head  with  Acquintiveness  very  large,  with  the 
oijgans  of  Alimentiveness,  Combativeness,  Self-Esteem,  and 
Firmness,  large,  and  with  those  of  Cautiousness  and  Cooscieii- 
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tiousness  very  small,  and  with  the  organs  of  the  intellectual  fa- 
culties small.^ 

^^  Na  £7.— This  is  the  head  of  a  noble  philosophic  mind, 
with  predominant  organs  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties, 
and  with  an  ijpusual  harmony  of  the  animal  and  human  powers ; 
in  short,  a  hdad  in  whose  cerebral  organizati(m  the  Christian  law 
is  written. 

<^  Na  28. — This  head  shews  the  difference  between  a  supe- 
rior retreating  forehead  on  the  left  side,  and  an  inferior  perpen* 
dicular  forehead  on  the  right  side,  when  measured  from  Con- 
structiveness  and  Benevolence  to  Individuality.  From  the  same 
line  backward,  both  sidles  are  of  the  same  size  and  form. 

^^  No.  S9.— A  very  short  miserable  forehead,  unfit  for  the 
manifestations  of  superior  intellect ;  with  the  organs  of  Acqui- 
i^tiveness.  Cautiousness,  Reverence,  M arvellousness,  and  Secre- 
tiveness,  large,  while  those  of  Combativeness,  Self-Esteem^  Hope^ 
and  Benevdence,  ai*e  small.'^ 


NOTICES. 

We  re^et  to  receive  continued  complaints  of  obstruction  in  the  circular 
tion  of  this  JournaL  We  assure  our  subscribers  that  the  fault  does  not  lie 
with  us.  Each  number  is  sent  bj  us  to  London  ten  or  fourteen  days  be- 
fore the  day  of  publication,  and  in  all  cases  in  which  the  copies  do  not 
reach  their  destination  as  early  as  the  Maf^azines  published  on  the  same 
days,  viz.  1st  September,  1st  December,  1st  March,  and  1st  June,  there 
must  be  neglect  on  the .  part  of  the  booksellers.  In  ordering  the  Journal, 
it  is  necessary  to  specify  the  name  of  the  publishers  in  I^ondon  or  Edinburgh. 
The  excuse  ^^  not  published,**  ought  on  no  account  to  be  admitted  ;  for  tne 
Journal  is  regularly  published  in  London  on  these  days. 

.  Da.SpuBZHSui,  after  completinff  his  course  of  Lectures  m  Dublin,  went 
to  France  to  spend  the  summer  and  autumn. 

Catbcbzsm  of  FHaEKOLooT.-«This  meritorious  little  work  has  reached  a 
second  edition*  Several  valuable  additions  have  been  made  to  it,  particular- 
ly  on  the  "  modes  of  activity,**  and  combinations.  For  comprehensiveness, 
brevity,  and  cheapness,  the  OBitechism  cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 

'  VyijtD  States, — Our  readers  will  be  much  gratified  in  perusing  a  letter 
flmn  Professor  Caldwell  of  Lexington)  published  in  this  Number.  We  hare 
iseoeiVed.  an,  admirabfe  «bre«olb^$al  pompblot  by  him  on  <'  Penitentiarjr 
Discipline  and  Moral  Education  and  Reform,**  published  in  Philadelphia,  of 
which  we  shall  .f^ve  an  account  in  our  next  Number.  A  much  esteemed 
fUend  in  Boston  mfomis  us,  that  the  American  edition  of  Combe*s  Constitu^ 
tion  of  Man  has  been  completely  successAiL  *^  Some,  of  its  doctrines  havft 
found  the  wav  into  the  pulpit  A  gentleman  of  Philadelphia  bought  all  the 
copies  he  could  find^  from'  60  to,  1<M^  for  distribution,  beUeving  he  could  not 
do  more  good."  ' 

Dr  ELLioTSON.^-'VV'e  were  delighted  in  perusing  a  Lecture  on  Insanity, 
by  Br  EUiotson,  reported  in  the  Me<Hcal  Gacette  of  7th  May  1831,  in  whidi 
li6diiiai«nplaa«istk»  to:£bmicfli^»  a«4  gbaitxntdit  to  hioMelC  bj  demon* 
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slmtiiU'^.  in  a  ▼trrable nuuiner^  its  Tsludile applioatioii  to  tiie  treatment  of 
mental  disease  We  r^oke  to  learn  that  Dr  Elliotson  has  obtained  a  medi- 
cal chair  in  the  University  of  London.  This  is  another  proof  that  a  bold  ad* 
Tocacjr  of  Phrenology  forms  no  bar  to  the  advancement  of  a  man  of  talent  in 
his  professional  career,  but  the  reverse. 

Br  MACUTTOSH-^We  have  too  long  omitted  to  notice  the  manly  and 
philosophical  c<n»duct  of  Dr  Macintosh  in  rmid  to  Phrenology.  In  his  Prac* 
tioe  of  Physic^  he  does  justice  to  it  as  the  pby^ology  of  the  cindny  and  in  his 
lectures  delivered  to  a  numerous  class  of  students  in  this  dty,  he  refers  to  it 
as  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of  insanity.-  They  will,  ere  long,  thank  him  fiir 
this  aa  a  valuable  addition  to  his  course. 

Dk  Wsin's  LECTtrnzs. — ^We  understand  that  Dr  Weir,  Lecturer  on  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  Glasgow,  while  on  the  functions  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system,  gave  twelve  lectures  on  Phrenology  during  last 
winter,  which  wero  received  with  much  interest  and  attention  by  the  pupils 
of  hit  ckia;  and  a  considerable  numlter  of  gentlemen  brionging  to  the  city 
who  had.  the  pffivflese  of  attending  that  part  of  the  course:  Tbe  lectures  were 
illustrated  by  the  odlection  of  bustfe  and  casts  belonging  to  the  Glasgow  Pbre* 
nokgical  Society.    Dr  W.  is  now  giving  a  PopuUr  Coarse  on  Phrenology. 

GEBMAKT.^We  have  heard  that  a  translation  into  German  of  the  third 
edition  of  Combe*s  System  of  Phrenology  is  begun.  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim, 
apparently  disgusted  by  the  injurious  treatment  bestowed  on  them  by  their 
countrymen,  to  whom  they  in  the  first  instance  propounded  their  discoveries, 
never  printed  a  word  on  the  subject  in  their  native  language.  Hence  Ger. 
maay^f  although  the  birth-pUlce  of  Phrenology,  possesses  less  information  and 
fewer  means  of  instruction  on  it  than  any  country  of  Europe,  except  Russia 
and  Spain.  There  are  Phrenological  works  in  French,  English,  Italian,  Da- 
nish, and  we  rather  think  in  Swedish;  but  in  Gemum  there  are  none  which 
we  have  heard  of,  except  inatcurate  reports  of  Dr  GaU*s  early  lectures  by  in- 
dividual auditors.  France,  Britain,  Italy,  Denmark,  and  America,  thank 
Germany  for  the  greatest  discovery  ever  made  by  human  sagacity,  achieved 
by  one  of  her  sons :  Germany  rejected  the  discovery,  and  expelled  his  person 
from  her  territory  on  account  of  it.  She  now  proposes  to  borrow  from  Scot- 
land a  reflected  ray  of  her  own  great  luminary,  whose  brightness  she  could 
not  bear  while  it  shone  directly  upon  herself  f  Truly  a  prophet  hath  no  honour 
in  his  own  country  I 

Ot.D  Sculls  found  at  Leith.— It  was  stated  in  the  Seoisman  newspaper 
of  I3th  April  1831,  that  in  making  an  excavation  in  Constitution  Street,  for^ 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  drain,  large  quantities  of  human  bones  had  been  dis- 
covered in  a  state  of  extreme  decay.  The  writer  of  the  paragraph  supposes 
them  to  be  the  remains  of  those  who  fell  at  the  siege  of  the  town  by  the  Eng- 
lish army  in  1559,  and  mentions  that  such  of  the  skulls  as  he  had  examined 
were,  **  in  Phrenological  parlance^  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  badly  develop- 
ed, Uie  animal  developments  preponderating  greatly  over  the  intellectual.** 
The  Phrenological  Society  possesses  several  Scotch  skulls,  which  they  have 
reason  to  believe  to  be  two  or  three  centuries  old.  The  development  of  these 
is  of  a  very  inferior  description,  and  gives  countenance  to  the  idea  that  the 
shape  of  the  Scotch  head  has  improved  with  the  progress  of  civilization.  We 
therefore  requested  a  friend  to  inspect  the  skulls  found  at  Leith,  and  this  he 
haff  done  accor^ngly.  Of  seven  which  he  saw  in  the  possession  of  the  con- 
tractor, he  reports  that  almost  all  have  low  narrow  foreheads,  with  great  depth 
and  rotundity  behind,  breadth  at  the  base,  and  remarkable  deficiency  above 
the  position  of  the  organs  of  Cautiousness  and  Causality.  We  doubt,  how- 
ever,  the  fact  »f  these  skulls  being  so  ancient  as  the  year  1559.  It  is  not 
more  than  half  a  century  since  Constitution  Street  was  formed.  Part  of  it 
was  carried  through  the  church-yard  of  South  Leith,  and  it  was  at  this  place 
that  tbe  bones  were  found.  The  probability  therefore  is,  that  the  skulls  are 
mote  recent  than  the  siege  of  Leith,— «  supposition  which  is  strengthened  by 
the  circumstance  that  one  of  them  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 
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Such  of  our  readers  as  maj  have  an  opportunity  of  procuring  old  akulls  from 
fields  of  battle^  would  do  aervioe  to  Phrenology  by  transmitting  them  to  the 
Phrenological  Society. 

Bremek.— We  return  our  best  thanks  to  Dr  Hirschfeld  for  the  casts  and 
life  of  Gesche  Maigaret  Gottfried.  They  arrived  too  late  for  this  Number ; 
but  shall  be  noticed  in  our  next.  This  woman  belonged  to  the  middle  ranks 
of  society,  and  seems  to  have  rivalled  Burke  and  Hare  in  cool  destructive, 
ness.  At  Bremen,  on  17th  September  1830,  she  was  sentenced  to  be  deca- 
pitated for  the  murders,  by  poison,  of  her  father  and  mother ;  her  three  chiL 
dren ;  her  first  and  second  husbands  ;  her  brother ;  Paul  Thomas  Zimmer- 
man,  betrothed  as  her  third  husband;  Ann  Lucy  Meyerholts ;  John  Moses; 
the  wife  of  Christopher  Rumpff;  the  wife  of  Frederick  Schmidt;  Frederick 
Kleine,  and  several  other  individuals,  perpetrated  during  a  period  of  nearly 
twenty  vears.  The  organs  of  Secretiveness  and  Destructiveness  are  enor« 
mously  large ;  Benevo^nce  is  small,  and  Veneration  large. 

The  Pbooress  of  PHssiroLOOT.— We  solicit  the  serious  consideration  of 
any  sensible  man  who  may  still  continue  to  neglect  this  science  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  die  away,  to  the  facts  before  adverted  to  in  these  Notices.  When 
medical  profenon  and  teacfaera  are  infrising  a  knowledge  of  it  into  the  minds 
of  their  students  as  the  physiology  of  the  brain^  and  the  press  is  sending  forth 
publications  in  both  hemispheres,  applying  it  to  human  afiaira  as  the  ^liloso- 
phy  of  mind,  it  appears  in  a  fidrer  way  to  become  the  established  science  of 
the  next  generation  than  to  pass  into  oblivion,  as  some  foolish  persons  still 
anxiously  desire. 

We  regret  that  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  deferring  the  notice  of  Mr 
I)ewhurst*8  Comparative  Phrenolooy  and  several  other  articles  till  next 
Number.  The  poem  ^  On  the  chief  end  of  Mao,"  although  containing  aome 
clever  verses,  is  not  suited  to  our  publioition. 

If/  Sepimber  1831. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

PHRENOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  PARIS. 

A  Phrbnolooical  Society  has  recently  been  established  in 
Paris,  which  has  published  a  Prospectus,  R^ulations,  and  List 
of  Members^  The  list  contains  names  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility in  medicine,  philosophy,  and  law,  in  that  city,  with  some 
members  of  both  Chambers  of  the  Legislature.  The  Society 
already  oonsbts  of  one  hundred  and  ten  members,  of  whom  sixty- 
one  are  physicians.  Among  the  members  are  found  Ani>bal, 
Professor  m  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris;  Blondeau, 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  of  Paris;  BaoussAis,  Professor  in 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  Chief  Physician  of  the  Val-de- 
Grfice ;  Cadet,  Mayor  of  the  fourth  Arrondissemeni ;  Car- 
TiEB,  CiviUEngineer ;  Cloqubt  (Jules),  Prc^ssor  of  the  Fa- 
culty of  Medicine  of  Paris,  and  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  of  St 
Louis;  David,  Sculptor,  and  Member  of  the  Institute;  Fal- 
bet,  Physidan  to  the  Salpetri^re;  Febbus,  Physician  to  the 
Bioetre ;  Focillok,  Assistant  Physician  to  the  Invalids ;  Jul- 
liev.  Editor  of  the  Revue  Encydopedique ;  Lacoste,  King^s 
Counsel ;  Lei9oblb,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc 
tion ;  Lucas,  Inspector-Greneral  of  the  Houses  of  Detention  in 
France ;  Mobsau,  Inspector  of  the  Prisons  of  Paris ;  Pinel, 
Physician ;  Pokcelet,  Professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Law  at  Pa* 
ris ;  RosTAV,  Physidan  to  the  Salpetri^ ;  Sanson,  Surgeon  to 
the  Hdtel  Dieu,  &c  &c.  We  do  not  say  that  Phrenology  has 
become  more  true  since  this  Sodety  bore  testimony  to  its  merits; 
but  as  the  public  in  general  in  this  country  have  rejected  it  en- 
tirely on  the  authority  of  men  of  established  reputation,  we  ex- 
hibit the  list  of  names  appended  to  this  Prospectus  as  authori- 
ties on  the  opposite  side ;  and  maintain  that  they  are  entitled  to 
at  least  as  great  ooosideralion  throughout  Europe  as  those  of  the 
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most  distinguished  opponents  of  our  science.  The  observations 
of  Professor  Playfair,  when  speaking  of  the  discovery  of  the 
composition  of  light  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  ouglit  never  to  be 
forgotten.  *'  Though  the  discovery,''  says  he,  "  now  commu- 
nicated, had  every  thing  to  recommend  it  which  can  arise  from 
what  is  great,  new  and  singular ;  though  it  was  not  a  theory 
or  system  of  opinions,  but  the  generafization  of  facts  made 
known  by  experiments,  and  though  it  was  brought  forward  in 
a  most  simple  and  unpretending  form,  a  host  of  enemies  ap- 
peared, eacn  eager  to  obtain  the  unfortunate  pre-eminence  of 
Deing  the  first  to  attack  conclusions  which  the  unanimous 
voice  of  posterity  was  to  confirm."  These  observations  are 
strictly  applicable  to  the  reception  of  Phrenology  ;  and  we  hail 
the  institution  of  the  Parisian  Society  as  hastening  the  day 
when  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  the  opponents  of  Phrenology, 
who  possess  any  philosophical  reputation,  have  committed  a 
capital  error  in  staking  their  fame  against  its  truth.  The 
conUnuance  of  their  credit  as  authorities  against  the  science  is 
injurious  to  the  public  welfare,  because  it  operates  as  an  ob^ 
stacle  to  the  diffusion  of  a  system  of  momentous  truth,  and  on 
this  account  we  conceive  it  to  be  our  duty  to  weaken  it  by 
every  legitimate  means.  While  young  men  entering  upon  tlie 
professions  of  medicine,  divinity,  and  law,  shall  consider  it  as  a 
mark  of  superior  understanding  to  deride  the  discovery  of  the 
functions  of  the  brain,  they  will  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  most  ir- 
refragable evidence  offered  in  its  favour ;  they  will  carry  for- 
vavd  into  another  generation  the  defective  views,  gross  preju- 
dices, and  inaccurate  deductions  regarding  the  philosopny  of 
man,  which  at  present  impede  society  in  4ts  social  progress ; 
and  they  will  justify  this  adherence  to  error  by  the  venerable 
authority  of  men  of  established  reputation,  who  have  pledged 
their  credit  as  philosophers  that  Phrenology  is  in  opposition  to 
nature.  The  names  and  celebrity  of  the  members  of  the  Pari- 
sian Society,  placed  in  the  opposite  scale,  may  indiKre  the  young 
to  distrust  their  idols  at  home,  and  to  undertake  the  duty  of 
thinking  for  themselves.  The  Parisian  physicians  and  men  of 
science  were  aware  of  the  general  derision  with  which  Phreno^ 
logy  had  been  treated,  and  that  their  authority  could  not  sup- 
port it  if  it  were  unfounded.  The  philosophers  of  the  old 
school  at  home  have  purchased  at  a  cheap  rate  the  appear^- 
anoe  of  superior  sagaaty  by  rejecting  a  doctrine,  the  merits  of 
which  were  unknown,  and  against  which  they  could,  by  their 
authority  alone,  direct,  for  a  time,  the  public  contempt.  The 
testimony  of  the  Parisians,  therefore,  in  favour  of  Phrenology, 
viewed  as  presumptive  evidence,  outweighs  by  a  hundred  fold 
the  declaration  of  the  latter  against  it.  We  conclude  these  re- 
marks with  the  following  observations  of  Galileo,  which  are  to 
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be  found  in  the  second  part  of  his  Dialogue  on  the  Copernican 
System.  Th^y  are  the  production  of  a  most  vigorous  under- 
standing, and  ought  to  be  deeply  pondered  by  every  antipbrer 
nologist. 

*^  Being  very  young,  and  having  scarcely  finished  my  course 
of  philosophy,  ivhich  I  left  off  as  being  set  upon  other  employ- 
ments, there  chanced  tacome  into  those  parts  a  certain  foreigner 
of  Rostoch,  whose  name,  as  I  remember,  was  Christianus  Ursti- 
sius,  a  follower  of  Copernicus,  who,  in  an  academy,  gave  two  or 
three  lectures  upon  this  point,  to  whom  many  nocked  as  audi, 
tors ;  but  I,  thinking  they  went  more  for  the  novelty  of  the  su)i:. 
)ect  than  otherwise,  did  not  go  to  hear  him ;  for  I  had  con. 
duded  with  myself  that  that  opinion  could  be  no  other  than  a 
solemn  madness ;  and  questioning  some  of  those  who  had  been 
there,  I  perceived  they  all  made  a  jest  thereof,  except  one,  who 
told  me  that  the  business  was  not  altogether  to  be  laughed  at: 
and  because  the  man  was  reputed  by  me  to  be  very  intelli- 

£nt  and  wary,  I  repented  that  I  was  not  there,  and  began 
im  that  time  forward,  as  oft  as  I  met  with  any  one  of  the  Cor 
perniean  persuasion,  to  demand  of  them  if  they  had  been  al- 
ways of  the  same  judgment.  Of  as  many  as  I  examined,  I  found 
not  so  much  as  one  who  told  me  not  that  he  had  been  a  long  time 
of  the  contrary  opinion,  but  to  have  changed  it  for  this,  as  con- 
vinced by  the  str^igth  of  the  reasons  proving  the  same ;  and 
afterwards  questioning  them  one  by  one,  to  see  whether  they 
were  well  possessed  of  the  reasons  of  the  other  side,  I  found 
th^n  all  to  be  very  ready  and  perfect  in  them,  so  that  I  could 
not  truly  say  that  they  took  this  opinion  out  of  ignorance^ 
vanity,  or  to  show*the  acuteness  of  their  wits;  On  the  con- 
trary, of  as  many  of  the  Peripatetics  and  Ptolemeans  as  I  have 
asked  (and  out  of  curiosity  I  have  talked  with  many),  what 
pains  ^ey  had  taken  in  the  book  of  Copernicus,  I  found  very 
few  that  had  so  much  as  superficially  perused  it,  but  of  those 
who  I  thought  had  understood  the  same,  not  one :  and,  more- 
over, I  have  inquired  amongst  the  followers  of  the  Peripatede 
doctrine,  if  ever  any  of  them  had  held  the  contrary  opinion,  and 
likewise  found  none  that  had.  Whereupon,  considering  that 
there  was  no  man  who  followed  the  opinion  of  Copernicus  that 
bad  not  been  first  on  the  contrary  side,  and  that  was  not  very 
weli  acquainted  with  the  reasons  of  Aristotle  and  Ptolemy,  and) 
on  the  contrary,  there  was  not  one  of  the  followers  of  Picdemy 
that  had  ever  been  of  the  judgment  of  Copernicus,  and  had  kit 
that  to  embrace  this  of  Aristotle; — considering,  I  say,  these' 
thinffs,  I  began  to  think  that  one  who  leaveth  an  opinion  im- 
baed  with  his  milk  and  followed  by  very  many,  to  take  up  ano- 
dic, owned  by  very  few,  and  denied  by  ail  the  schools,  and  that 
lealjy  seems  a  great  paradox,  must  needs  have  been  moved,  not 

T  S 
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to  say  forced,  by  more  powerful  reasons.  For  this  cause  I  am 
become  very  curious  to  dive,  as  they  say,  into  the  bottom  of 
this  business.^ 


Prospectus  oftlu  Phrenological  Society  of  Paris, 

The  history  of  science,  like  the  political  history  of  nations, 
exhibits  to  us,  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals  of  time,  men  of  a 
superior  order,  who  conceive  a  great  idea,  develope  it  largely, 
apply  it  boldly,  and  who  leave  behind  them  an  indelible  im- 
pression. Such  a  man  was  Gall.  That  great  discoverer  is  no 
more ;  but  his  genius  survives  in  the  science  which  he  has  crea- 
ted. We  owe  it  to  him,  that  henceforward  we  shall  study  the 
intellect  and  passions  of  man,  the  intelligence  and  instincts  of 
animals,  not  entramelled  in  our  views  by  blind  superstitions, 
and  metaphysical  subtleties  and  prepossessicms,  but  guided  by 
the  light  of  reason,  and  bound  by  no  rule  but  the  induction  of 
pure  philosoprfiy.  In  the  system  of  Dr  Gall,  we  find  organic 
and  physiological  facts,  which  for  the  first  time  enable  the  na- 
turalist to  draw  the  line  of  distinction  between  man  and  the 
lower  animals,  and  by  which  man  is  demonstrated  to  be  im- 
measwrably  the  superior  of  the  whole  animated  creation.  Lei 
us  for  a  moment  look  baok  on  the  previous  state  of  our  know- 
ledge of  human  nature. 

The  abstract  study  of  man  as  pursued  by  the  ancients,  has 
been  the  source  of  the  most  inexplicable  contradictions,  and  per- 
nicious consequences  to  the  human  race.  That  abstract  philo> 
sophy,  which,  originating  in  the  East,  obtained  so  great  a  repu- 
tation in  Greece,  and  was  supported  by  so  much  zeal  in  the  new 
capital  of  Egypt,  abounded  with  lofty  conceptions,  and  with  the 
sublime  creations  of  a  poetical  fancy.  But  to  what  did  it  lead  ? 
The  unhappy  fruits  of  its  popularity  were  the  most  intolerant 
dogmatism,  and  desolating^  scepticism ;  while  the  system  was 
rendered  imposing  only,  by  a  cloak  of  mysterious  importance 
thrown  over  it  by  the  mad  enthusiasm  of  its  professors. 

It  is  difficult  now  to  conceive,,  how,  during  the  lapse  of  so 
many  ages,  so  many  attempts  should  have  been  made  to  arrive 
at  a  correct  theory  of  the  human  mind,  without  the  idea  having 
ever  occurred  to  any  one  of  the  celebrated  philosophers  of  past 
timesy  to  take  the  brain  as  the  ground-work  of  tneir  labours  ; 
that  organ  whose  functions  they  were  engaged  in  studying,  but 
whose  connexion  with  those  functions  they  never  recoenised. 
It  is  indeed  true,  that  some  of  them  took  notice  of  the  wonder- 
ful structure  of  the  cerebral  mass,  and  even  undertook  the  dis- 
section of  the  brain,  to  which  they  professed  to  attach  a  high 
d^^ree  of  importance ;  but  their  labours  were  nearly  fruitless,  m 
to  fhem  the  brain  appeared  but  a  single  homogeneous  mass,  un- 
divided into  separate  organs.     *^  What  is  the  use  of  observation^^ 
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said  Bicbat,  ^'  if  we  know  not  the  seat  of  the  disease  ?^  What,  in 
the  same  way,  could  be  the  value  of  observations  made  by  men, 
who  not  only  were  ignorant  of  the  seat  of  the  different  faculties, 
but  to  whom  the  idea  had  not  even  occurred  as  possible,  that 
each  of  those  faculties  might  depend  for  its  manifestation  on  a 
particular  portion  of  the  cerebral  substance.  Thus  did  these 
great  anatomists  make  no  real  progress  in  the  study  of  the  hu- 
man intellect  and  passions.  Succeeding  ages  w^e  not  more 
successful  in  founding  a  system  which  should  substitute  close 
observation  of  facts  for  mere  arbitrary  hypothesis. 

Down  to  the  days  of  Gall,  the  inquirer  into  the  nature  of  the 
human  mind^  began  his  investigations  by  a  forced  abstraction 
of  his  own  faculties  from  the  whole  external  world,  and  then 
turning  his  intellectual  powers  inwards  upon  his  own  mind  ;-— 
in  profound  reflection,  and  in  the  total  inaction  of  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  his  faculties,  he  fixed  in  his  memory  a  picture 
of  what  he  fancied  to  be  the  various  phenomena  of  cerebral 
activity.  It  was  with  a  crowd  of  ideas  acquired  in  this  manner, 
added  to  his  previously  received  prejudices,  that  each  philosopher, 
taking  himself  and  his  own  inaividual  constitution  as  the  stan- 
dard,  formed  his  theory  of  the  human  understanding.  Other 
philosophers,  again,  holding  different  views,  sought  for  the  ori- 
gin of  the  human  faculties  m  the  impressions  made  on  the  senses, 
and  these  brought  out  ideas  more  distinct  and  positive ;  but,  in. 
stead  of  regaraing  external  sensations  as  merely  necessary  ex- 
citements to  action  of  the  internal  organs  of  the  different  facul- 
ties, they  considered  the  latter  to  result  from  the  sensaticms 
themselves,  and  the  brain  was  as  yet  vaguely  believed  to  be,  as 
a  whole,  the  general  seat  of  intelligence.  As  for  physiologists, 
they  were  content  to  ascribe,  in  a. general  way,  the  origin  of  the 
passions  to  the  influence  of  temperament,  or  to  various  viscera 
or  organs  of  the  body. 

On  the  appearance  of  Gall,  the  science  of  mind  assumed  an 
entirely  new  aspect.  Instead  of  studying  the  character  and  in- 
tellect  of  man  in  general,  through  the  medium  of  himself,  he  be. 
gan  a  series  of  observations  upon  individual  men,  and  the  lower 
animals.  Instead  of  inventing  an  arbitrary  system  of  faculties, 
(rail  noted  the  relation  between  each  or^an,  and  the  manifesta- 
tions which  he  observed  in  the  different  mdividuals  whom  he  ex- 
amined ;  he  distinguished  between  the  general  attributes  of  all 
or  a  variety  of  the  faculties,  and  particular  faculties  themselves. 
Instead  of  inquiring  whether  an  individual  was  well  endowed 
with  memory,  imagination,  jud^ent,  or  attention,  (which  are 
attributes  common  to  a  variety  of  mtellectual  powers),  he  observed 
his  capacity  for  any,  and  what  employment  of  those  faculties ; 
whether  he  most  easily  remembered  places,  or  words,  or  persons, 
and  so  on.     In  a  word,  instead  of  an  abstract  and  d  priori^  Gall 
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introduced  aa  experimental  or  d  posteriori,  method  of  philoeophU 
sing.  He  studied  what  are  called  morals,  in  the  same  way  that 
we  study  physics ;  and  he  gave  to  the  physiolopcal  science  dt 
mind  that  happy  direction,  to  which  the  other  natural  sciences 
owe  those  splendid  results  which  so  honourably  distinguish  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century,  and  still  more,  the  begmninj;  of 
the  present.  The  course  which  he  has  pointed  out,  is  that  which 
must  be  followed  by  all  future  philosophers,  or  they  will  infalli- 
bly continue  to  wander  blindfold  amidst  error  and  absurdity. 

But  the  system  of  Dr  Gall  cannot  be  properly  understood  un- 
til the  inquirer  shall  know  how  to  apply  it  with  certainty.     To 
attain  this  knowledge,  a  long  and  eni^ntened  experience  is  ab- 
solutely necessary,  and  the  results  thence  obtained  are  truly  asto* 
nishing«     Suppose  that  we  wished  to  judge  of  the  capacity  of 
any  individual,  the  general  development  of  his  head  must  first 
be  considered,  next  the  proportion  which  the  anterior  bears  to 
the  posterior  regions,  then  the  prominent  parts  in  each  region 
must  be  ascertained,  and  if  a  sufficient  degree  of  experience 
have  been  acquired,  the  limits  of  the  different  organs  snould  be 
specified.     Thus,  if  it  be  known  beforehand  what  allowiince 
should  be  made  for  the  influence  of  the  viscera,  the  faculties  and 
dispositions  of  the  individual  may  be  accurately  determined. 
Such  is  the  process  that  must  be  gone  through  biefore  arriving 
at  any  thing  positive,  and  Gall  will  be  found  to  be  a  sure  guide 
throughout.     By  this  means-  it  will  be  understood  why  one  in- 
dividual is  distinguished  for  his  success  in  poetry,  music,  mathe- 
matics, logic,  eloquence,  or  metaphysics ;  why  another  is  impell- 
ed by  the  noblest  of  human  passions,  that  of  desning  to  sacri- 
fice even  his  life  for  the  sake  of  doing  good ;  why  another  is 
insensible  to  the  existence  of  danger ;  why  this  man  sacrifices 
every  thing  to  the  denre  of  being  thought  eminent  in  soi&e 
accomplishment  which  in  reality  he  does  not  possess,  while  that 
man  would  give  up  all  besides  to  gratify  his  tnirst  of  rule ;  and 
finally,  why  some  individuals  can  never  attain  to  excellence,  not- 
withstanding the  greatest  efforts,  but  remain  for  ever  condemned 
to  a  humiliating  mediocrity.     JBut  this  is  not  all.     When  we 
are  thoroughly  convinced  that  those  differences  of  dinxMition 
are  the  results  of  organization,  we  will  congratulate  the  man 
whom  nature  has  constituted  favourably  in  that  respect;  and 
we  will,  on  the  other  hand,  regard  with  compassion  him  who  has 
been  less  felicitously  endowed.     The  same  conaderations  will 
strengthen  our  feelings  of  indulgence  towards  the  failings  of  our 
fellow-creatures,  at  the  same  time  that  they  will  6hew  the  im- 
portance of  an  enlightened  education,  which  shall  aim  at  conn- 
terbalancing  the  depraved  dispositions  of  a  child,  by  exercising 
those  organs  and  faculties  which  may  tend  to  destroy  their 
effects,  and  which  may  even  frequently  turn  them  to  the  advaa- 
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tage  of  the  individual  who  would  otherwise  have  been  their  vic- 
tim* 

Snch  is  the  importance  of  Phrenology ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
can  it  be  said  that  the  man  whose  genius  has  given  it  birth  has 
succeeded  in  bringing  it  to  perfection  ?  Little  attention,  indeed, 
would  in  these  days  be  paid  to  the  man  who  should  inretend  to 

Erescribe  limits  to  any  one  of  the  sciences.  No !  Phrenology, 
ke  all  the  branches  of  medicine,  is  still  imperfect;  but,  hke 
them,  it  lays  claim  to  stand  on  certain  positive  daiaj  on  fixed 
principles,  and  fundamental  doctrines,  which  cannot  be  called  in 
question,  as  being  the  results  of  testimony  a  thousand  times  re* 
peated,  of  the  whole  united  senses,  ducidated  by  the  simplest 
reasoning,  and  proved  by  the  severest  induction.  So  fully  is 
this  admitted  to  be  the  case,  that  now-apxiays  the  study  of  Phre. 
nology  is  no  longer  considered  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  phy- 
sician, but  b^ns  to  be  looked  upon  as  common  to  all  the  world. 
Artists  were  perhaps  the  first  to  perceive  the  importance  of 
our  science;  for  it  is  a  striking  fact,  that  in  the  models  of  anti- 
quity, the  forms  of  the  head  are  very  often  found  in  the  most 
exact  relation  to  the  faculties  of  the  gods  and  men  whom  the 
diisel  of  the  artist  has  handed  down  in  sculpture  to  posterity. 
What  sculptor  will  not  comprehend,  that  by  means  of  Phrenology 
be  may  be  able  at  a  single  glance  to  obtain  a  key  to  individual  cha* 
racter  ?  and  that,  in  creating  an  ideal  subject,  he  must  be  guided 
by  the  same  principles  ?  Will  it  ever  occur  to  him  to  give  to  the 
figure  of  a  Hercules  the  forehead  of  an  Apollo  ?  or  would  he 
place  the  head  of  a  demon  of  cruelty  on  a  statue  intended  to 
represent  a  character  of  pure  benevolence  P  Were  an  artist  to 
commit  such  an  error,  he  would  be  considered  a  man  of  a  super- 
Saai  mind;  and  though,  as  a  mere  workman,  he  might  be 
more  or  less  rewarded  fcH*  his  skill,  he  would  be  treated  as 
one  who  had  not  an  idea  of  the  true  nature  of  his  art,  and 
who  was  without  a  single  conception  of  its  objects,  or  the  means 
of  accomplishing  it.  The  same  remarks  are  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  kindred  art  of  painting.  The  painter  cannot  too 
strenuously  pursue  the  study  of  Phrenolc^ :  for  he  has  only 
an  even  surface  on  which  to  delineate  his  objects,  and  he  may 
fail  in  giving  them  the  necessary  expression,  by  neglecting  those 
traits,  which,  however  slight,  are  characteristic  and  necessary  to 
bring  out  the  distinguishing  peculiarities  of  his  subject.  More- 
over, Phrenology  recognises  a  uniform  relation,  an  intimate  con- 
nexion between  the  habitual  attitude  of  individuals  and  their 
predominant  dispositions ;  and  the  painter  who  knows  how  to 
appreciate  this  influence  of  the  cerebral  organization  upon  the 
movements  of  the  body,  will  be  distinguished  for  the  naturalness 
of  the  deportment  and  action  of  all  his  personages;  while  he  who 
is  a  stranger  to  Phrenology  runs  a  continual  nsk  of  falling  into 
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the  grossest  inconsistencies.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  me- 
dallion in  which  the  predominating  organs  of  its  subject  were 
not  more  strikingly  developed  than  the  rest  ?  In  this  way,  to  all 
those  arts  which  profess  to  present  the  exact  image  of  man  to 
the  eyes  of  his  survivors,  Phrenology  is  most  useful,  and  will  in 
future  be  considered  indispensable  *. 

It  is  now  beginning  to  be  perceived  also,  that,  without  phy* 
siology,  the  philosophy  of  mind  cannot  advance  a  single  step ; 
that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  organization  in  general,  and  of 
that  of  the  brain  in  particular,  must  be  the  foundation  of  all  in« 
quiries  of  tliat  nature ;  that  every  attempt  to  explain  intellectual 
and  moral  phenomena,  which  shall  not  take  the  principles  of 
Phrenology  for  its  basis,  will  ineidtably  be  fruitless.  Ou  this 
subject  alf  are  agreed,  spiritualist  as  well  as  physiologist,  for, 
even  according  to  the  views  of  the  former,  the  brain  is  a  condi- 
tion necessary  to  the  manifestation  of  both  intellect  and  senti- 
ment, while,  according  to  the  latter,  it  is  the  vital  cMrgan  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  powers.  It  were  out  of  place  here  to  at- 
tempt to  decide  upon  the  superiority  of  either  of  those  methods 
of  reasoning ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  both  are  deeply  interested  in 
advancing  the  progress  of  Phrenology.  Besides,  this  science 
explains  the  cause  o[  this  very  difference  of  opinion  on  matters 
which,  ever  since  man  began  to  think  and  reflect,  have  divided 
the  world.  We  cannot  at  the  same  time  help  noticing  here,  the 
sure  consistency  of  the  ideas  furnished  by  Phrenology  on  this 
subject.  How  unerring  and  elevated  are  the  views  of  the  phi- 
losophical observer,  who,  contemplating  man  in  the  midst  of  bis 
fellow-creatures,  recognises  and  traces  the  reciprocal  actions  and 
reactions  of  different  organizations !  Should  such  a  philosopher 
ever  be  called  upon  to  sive  laws  to  his  country,  ne  will,  far 
from  setting  at  nought  t£e  uniform  cravings  inherent  in  certun 
organizations,  be  ci^eful  to  avoid  all  excitements  to  infraction  of 
municipal  law  arising  from  demanding  of  man  more  than  his 
organization  is  capable  of,  and  from  sacrificing  some  of  the  fa- 
culties to  the  interests  of  some  others :  he  will  frame  laws  which 
shall  be  adapted  to  the  real  wants  of  the  community,  according 
to  the  variety  of  their  nature,  and  not  founded  on  raise  views  of 
the  equality  and  uniformity  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  £acu1- 

*  From  ignorance  of  these  principles,  the  ancients  have,  in  some  of  their 
master-pieces,  fallen  into  errors  which  are  now  considered  monstrous,  such  as 
the  extreme  smaUness  of  the  head  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis.  From  the  same 
cause,  and  from  fear  of  fiiiling  in  certain  arbitrary  proportions,  the  head  of 
Napoleon  has  been  reduced  in  size,  without  r^nrd  to  the  existence  of  an  ex- 
traordinary cerebral  development,  of  which  Phrenology  alone  is  capable  of 
comprehending  the  importance,  and  appreciating  the  beauty.  The  ancients, 
when  they  concealed  the  enormous  size  of  the  head  of  Pericles,  had  the  same 
end  in  view  as  the  moderns,  but  were  more  faithful  imitators  of  nature. 
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ties,  for  he  will  be  familiar  with  those  varieties  of  organization 
from  which  the  differences  of  intelligence  and  resource  arise. 

Fhrenolc^y  will  be  consulted  uso  in  the  preparation  of  a 
penal  code,  for  the  nature  of  the  punishments  to  be  inflicted 
ought  to  bear  a  relation  to  the  possibility,  more  or  less  admitted, 
of  correcting  and  ameliorating  the  guilty.  A  great  latitude  will 
thus  be  allowed,  in  order  that  he  whose  organization  does  not 
indicate  his  propensities  to  be  incurably  strong,  may  one  day, 
when  their  influence  shall  have  been  abated  by  well>directed 
training,  be  restored  to  his  place  in  that  sodety  or  which  he  shall 
be  no  longer  unworthy ;  whilst  the  unfortunate  being  in  whom 
the  excessive  and  fatal  preponderance  of  certain  organs  over 
those  of  the  intellect,  or  the  almost  total  absence  of  the  latter, 
shall  leave  no  hope  of  improvonent,  will  be  kept  separate  from 
the  former  class  of  moral  patients,  and  will  be  prevented  for  ever 
from  returning  into  that  society  of  which  he  can  only  be  the 
pest. 

But  the  department  in  which  Phrenology  is  most  necessary, 
and  is  destined  to  produce  the  happiest  results,  is  that  of  Educa- 
tion. Here  the  extent  of  its  application  will  be  prodigious.  How 
should  that  science  fail  to  be  of  primary  importance  to  a  teacher, 
which  diould  enable  him  to  turn  the  studies  of  his  pupils  into 
the  proper  channel,  and  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their 
characters ;  which  should  inform  him  with  certainty  that  such  a 
one  has  a  decided  talent  for  drawing,  such  another  for  languages,! 
a  third  for  calculation,  and  a  fourth  for  poetry;  and  which 
should  warn  him  that  it  would  be  a  loss  of  time  to  urge  the  pro- 
gress of  a  fifth  in  a  particular  direction  !  How  many  tears  would 
not  be  spared  to  childhood !  How  many  vexations  would  not 
the  teacher  himself  escape !  And  who  will  presume  to  foretel 
the  results  of  a  system  of  educaticm,  in  whicti,  by  proper  direc- 
tion, those  dispositions  shall  be  turned  to  the  advantage  of  an 
individual,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  the  cause  of  his 
inevitable  destruction  ?  When  a  child  is  bom  with  a  particular 
development  of  brain,  if  he  be  left  altogether  to  himself,  he  will 
become  cruel  and  ferocious,  and  perhaps  commit  murder.  What 
does  an  able  instructor  do  in  such  a  case  ?  He  endeavours  to 
place  beyond  the  reach  of  bis  pupil  all  objects  calculated  to  call 
into  action  the  organs  of  his  most  dangerous  propensities,  and  to 
present  to  him  only  those  of  an  opposite  tendency.  He  strongly 
calls  his  attention  to  the  charms  of  an  amiable  dispositicHi,  to  the 
affection  which  it  generates  towards  itself,  to  the  praises  which  it 
calls  forth,  and,  above  all,  to  the  internal  complacency  with  which 
it  never  fiuls  to  bless  its  possessor.  Such  representations,  exhi- 
bited to  the  infants  mind  incessantly,  and  in  a  thousand  different 
ways,incline  him  to  make  an  effort  at  amiability.  He  is  praised  for 
his  first  virtuous  acts ;  he  b  skilfully  encouri^^ed  to  persevere  in 
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the  same  line  of  conduct.  Even  accidentally,  •  and  as  importunity 
offers,  be  is  made  to  feel,  by  some  striking  example,  the  melan- 
choly and  deplorable  effiscts  of  indulging  criminal  passions ;  and, 
by  assiduous  and  long  continued  care,  the  result,  after  years  of 
perseverance,  is,  that  he  becomes  a  man  of  courage  and  coolness, 
who  is  not  to  be  diverted  from  a  useful  enterprise  by  feelings  of 
too  great  sensibility,  but  who,  actuated  by  those  principles  of 
virtue  which  have  gradually  become  his  constant  guide,  will  re- 
frain from  indulging  in  any  act  of  cruelty. 

Such  is  the  happy  influence  which  Phrenology  will  exercise 
over  the  development  of  childhood  ;  but  is  not  education  also 
useful  at  all  ages  and  at  every  stage  of  life  ?  Youth  and  ma- 
ture age  are  not  necessarily  incorrigible.  The  attempt  is  then, 
without  doubt,  more  difficult,  but  still  success  is  not  impossible. 
Let  us  suppose  a  man  to  be  of  a  passionate  temperament : 
Phrenology  informs  him  that  there  exists  within  him  a  disposi- 
tion, the  result  of  organization,  hurrying  him  blindly  on  to  all 
the  violence  of  passion.  If,  besides,  he  be  endowed  with  rea- 
son, that  is  to  say,  if  he  be  not  deficient  in  the  intellectual  or- 
gans, will  he  not  keep  himself  on  his  guard  aeainst  the  causes 
which  inflame  his  passion  ?  Knowing  that  the  diief  cause  exists 
in  his  own  constitution,  will  he  not  strive  to  yield  less  and  less 
to  the  influence  of  causes  which  are  external  ?  And  will  he 
not,  consequently,  succeed  at  last  in  weakening  his  own  ten- 
dency to  paroxysms  ? 

It  would  require  much  more  than  our  present  limits  to  enter 
fully  here  into  the  services  which  Phrenology  will  be  the  means 
of  rendering  to  human  society,  as  soon  as  it  ^all  be  universally 
known,  and  appreciated  as  it  ought ;  all  that  we  aim  at  is,  to 
call  attention  to  die  nature  and  importance  of  its  asastance,  in 
order  that  all  those  who  are  actuated  by  a  desire  of  doing  good, 
and  who  consider  it  a  duty  to  contribute  to  the  amelioration  of 
our  social  oonditi(Hi,  and  of  the  human  race  in  general,  may 
txmcentrate  their  exertions  in  maintaining,  spreading,  and  bring- 
ing it  to  perfection. 

It  is  with  such  views  of  benevolence  and  general  utility,  that 
the  Phrenological  Society  of  Paris  has  been  formed.  It  is  com- 
posed, not  of  medical  men  only,  but  of  men  of  the  world  in 
general,  of  men  of  science,  and  artists,  whO|  though  strangers  to 
the  study  of  medidne,  are  not  the  less  anxious  to  difliise  the 
lights  of  PhrencJogy.  For  this  purpose,  and  to  encourage  im- 
provements in  the  science,  the  society  meets  twice  every  month, 
and  hears  all  communications  regarding  the  object  of  its  la- 
bours. It  confers  annual  prizes ;  publishes  a  journal  to  enable 
its  readers  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  science,  and  to 
ooUect  important  phrenological  facts,  and  the  most  interesting 
memoirs  on  the  same  subgect.    It  is  establishing  also  a  phre- 
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nological  museum,  to  oontain  a  collection  of  all  the  remarkable 
crania  which  it  can  odlect,  and  also  a  good  selection  of  plaster 
casts. 

Actuated  by  the  wish  to  perform  worthily  the  task  bequeathed 
by  Gall  to  his  adopted  country,  the  Phrenological  Society  calls 
upon  all  the  friends  of  science  and  humanity  to  communicate 
the  results  of  their  observations,  and  lend  their  aid  by  all  the 
means  in  their  power.  It  is  only  astonishing  that  France  has 
so  long  delayed  to  profit  by  the  mbours  of  Gall,  and  to  advance 
the  impulse  which  he  first  communicated,  while  already,  and 
for  a  long  time  past,  in  England,  in  Scotland,  in  Ireland,  in  the 
United  States,  in  India,  and  even  in  Italy — ^that  land  of  despo- 
tism,  religious  and  political,  Phrenology  has  been  cultivated 
with  the  CTeatest  ardour  and  the  most  encouraging  success. 
Why  should  we,  then,  continue  to  lag  behind  the  other  nations 
in  a  branch  of  science  so  important  ?  Our  appeal,  we  doubt 
not,  will  be  heard  by  our  countrymen ;  and  we  shall  see  trea- 
sures brought  to  light,  hitherto  hidden  only  because  the  time 
had  not  arrived  for  their  being  turned  to  account. 

We  entreat  all  philanthropists  to  keep  themselves  alire  to  this 
subject,  and  transmit  to  us  their  observations,  and  we  will  take 
care  that  they  shall  be  made  known  to  the  public.  We  request 
medical  practitioners,  directors  of  prisons,  of  penitentiaries,  of 
houses  for  the  insane,  and  the  instructors  of  youth,  to  collect 
facts  and  send  them  to  us ;  nothing  shall  be  lost ;  every  thing 
shall  be  tum^  to  profit,  concentrated,  and  compared,  and  an 
art  realized  by  means  of  the  science  of  Phrenology,  which  shall 
spread  abroad  and  become  practically  useful  to  society. 

Regulations  ofttie  Phrenological  Society  of  Paris. 

GENERAL  DIBP08ITI0N8. 

Sect  {.  The  Society  is  instituted  with  the  intention  of  propa- 
gating and  improving  the  doctrine  of  Gall. 

Sect.  II.  It  is  occupied  with  the  consideration  of  human  and 
comparative  anatomy,  the  nervous  system  in  general,  and  the 
brain  in  particular ;  as  also  their  pliysiological  and  pathdogical 
phenomena. 

Sect.  III.  It  offers  prizes,  and  bestows  medals  of  encourage- 
ment. 

Sect.  IV.  It  forms  a  collection  of  skulls,  and  of  plaster  casts 
of  skulls,  &c.  of  portraits,  of  drawings,  and  of  all  the  worics 
fitted  to  throw  light  upon  the  doctrine  of  Gail. 

Sect.  V.  The  members  of  the  Society  who  wish  to  give  courses 
of  lectures  may  make  use  of  all  the  articles  belonging  to  the 
society  for  their  demonstrations,  on  requesting  them  from  the 
Council  of  Administration. 
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Sect.  VI.  The  Society  publishes  a  journal,  which  will  be  sent 
gratis  to  all  ordinary  (titulaires)  members.  The  price  of  sub-> 
scriptioD  for  the  public  will  be  afterwards  fixed  by  the  Society. 

eaOANIZATIOM  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

Art.  1.  The  Society  is  composed  of  ordinary  members,  hono- 
rary members,  and  corresponding  associates,  native  and  foreign. 
Their  number  is  unlimited.  The  ordinary  members  alone  have 
a  deliberative  vote. 

Art.  2.  In  order  to  be  an  ordinary  or  corresponding  member, 
it  is  necessary  to  be  presented  by  two  ordinary  members,  pro- 
vided with  a  written  request  from  the  candidate.  Admission 
will  be  given  by  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present, 
taken  by  secret  ballot,  at  the  sitting  which  follows  that  of  pre- 
sentation. 

Art.  S.  The  Society  has  a  Council  of  Management,  composed 
as  follows :  A  Cabinet  Council ;  a  Committee  for  the  editing  of 
the  Journal ;  a  Committee  of  Funds. 

Art.  4.  The  Cabinet-Council  consists  of  a  president,  two 
vice-presidents,  a  general  secretary,  two  secretaries  for  the  mi- 
nutes (proces  verbaux),  a  treasurer,  and  a  keeper  of  the  mu- 
seum (materiel)  of  the  Society. 

Art.  5.  The  Cabinet-Council  names  directly  the  committees ; 
nevertheless,  on  the  requisition  of  three  members,  put  to  the 
vote,  and  carried  by  the  majority  of  the  meeting,  the  commit- 
tees shall  be  named  by  the  Society  by  a  majority  of  votes,  and 
that  by  secret  ballot. 

Art.  6.  No  person  shall  be  named  on  a  committee  to  examine 
a  work  which  ne  himself  presents  in  the  name  of  the  author. 

Art.  7.  The  Committee  for  the  editing  of  the  Journal  is  com- 
posed of  three  ordinary  members ;  they  have  in  charge  the  su- 
perintendence, and  are  joint  editors  of  the  Journal.  The  pre- 
sident and  general  secretary  are  added  to  their  number^  „ 

Art.  8.  There  is  a  principal  editor  of  the  Journal,  who  is 
chosen  from  the  ordinary  members.  He  haff  only  a  consultative 
voice  in  the  Journal  Committee. 

Art.  9.  The  principal  editor  shall  be  named  annually  by 
secret  ballot.     He  may  be  re-elected. 

Art.  10.  The  Journal  is  published  monthly.  Its  contents 
iihall  be,  1.  An  analyas  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings ;  2. 
Memoirs  and  other  papers  which  the  Society  shall  resdfve  to 

Eublish;  8.  Articles  sent  for  the  Journal;  4.  A  bibliographical 
ulletin. 

Art.  11.  The  Committee  of  the  Journal  shall  meet  at  least 
x)Oce  a  month ;  they  shall  name  a  reporter  of  all  the  articles 
which  have  not  been  read  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  and 
/they  shall  not  publish  them  without  the  Society's  authonty. 
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Art.  IS.  The  Committee  of  Funds  is  composed  of  three  or- 
dinary members ;  they  authorize  the  expenditure,  and  superin- 
tend and  control  the  acts  of  the  treasurer. 

Art.  18.  The  treasurer  reports  the  state  of  the  funds  every 
month,  and  renders  his  accounts  every  year,  at  the  meeting  for 
nominating  the  Cabinet. 

Art.  14.  The  keeper  of  the  museum  keeps  a  register,  in  which 
are  inscribed  accurately  the  articles  which  are  entrusted  to  him 
by  the  Society,  and  renders  an  account  of  their  state  annually, 
at  the  nomination  of  the  Cabinet  Council. 

Art-  15.  The  Council  of  Management  is  renewed  every  year, 
at  the  second  meeting  for  the  session.  The  members  may  be 
reelected,  with  the  exception  of  the  president,  who  cannot  be 
re-elected  till  after  an  interval  of  two  years.* 

Art.  16.  The  Society  shall  strike  tickets  (jeions)  of  presence, 
bearing  the  portrait  of  Gall ;  and  on  the  reverse  the  title  and 
year  of  the  foundation  of  the  Society,  with  this  motto — Aux 

PROGR£S  B£S  LUMIKBES. 

Art.  17.  The  tickets  of  presence  shall  be  of  the  value  of  four 
francs.  Attendance  at  four  meetings  entitles  to  a  ticket  of  pre- 
sence. 

Art.  18.  Every  member  of  the  Society  shall  have  a  diploma, 
bearing  the  same  emblems  as  the  ticket.  The  price  of  the  di- 
ploma is  ten  francs  for  ordinary  and  corresponding  members. 
The  diploma  for  honorary  members  shall  be  gratuitous. 

Art.  19*  The  Society  shall  meet  on  the  second  and  fourth 
Tuesday  of  every  month,  at  seven  oVlock  in  the  evening. 

Art-  20.  On  the  22d  of  August  every  year,  the  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  Gall,  the  Society  hold  a  general  public  meetings 
in  which  the  general  secretary  gives  an  account  of  the  labours  of 
the  Society,  reads  notices  of  the  members  which  it  has  lost,  and 
proclaims  the  names  of  those  whom  it  has  honoured,  announcing 
the  prizes  which  it  proposes  to  bestow. 

Alt.  21.  Every  ordinary  member  contributes  an  annual  sum 
of  thirty-six  francs,  which  he  pays  in  advance,  by  three  monthly 
instalments. 

Art.  22.  Any  member  who,  for  an  entire  year,  shall  not  have 
paid  his  quota,  shall  be  held  as  having  resigned. 

Art.  28.  Three  members  may  demand  and  obtain  a  secret 
ballot  in  every  deliberation. 

Art.  24.  No  deliberation  shall  be  entered  upon,  unless  there 
are  at  least  ten  members  preset  at  the  sitting. 

Art.  25.  During  the  months  of  September  and  October, 
tickets  of  presence  shall  not  be  distributed ;  but  the  meetings 
shall  take  place  in  these  as  in  the  other  months. 

Art.  26*  Two  members  nray  demand  and  obtain  a  revision  of 
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the  rules  of  the  Society,  if  their  motion  is  carried  by  the  votes 
of  two-thirds  of  the  members  preseDt. 

Resolved  by  the  Phrenological  Society  of  Paris  at  the  sitting 
of  the  14th  January  1831. 

(Signed)         M.  Dannecy,  President. 

Casimir  Broussais,  General  Secretary. 


List  of  the  Members  qf  the  Phrenological  Society  of  Paris ^  as 

at  25th  April  1831. 


MM. 

Abraham,  M^decin. 

Amu 88 AT,  idem, 

Akdbai.  (fiis),  Professeur  k  la  Facul- 
ty de  M^decine  de  Paris. 

AfperT)  Editeur  du  Journal  des  Pri- 
sons. 

Bares,  Graveur  en  M^daiUes. 

Baillisrb,  LJbraire. 

Bazille,  Propri^taire. 

Benoit,  Avocat. 

Berthox,  (J.  B.),  Propri^taire. 

Bxsnard,  n*Abbe). 

Beuokot  (ifils),  Homme  de  Lettres. 

Blokdeau,  Dojen  de  la  Faculty  de 
Droit  de  Paris. 

BouiLLAUD,  'M4decm,Ridaeteurprin' 
eipal  du  Journal  de  la  SoeUU, 

Brierre  de  Boismokt,  M^decin. 

Broussais,  Professeiir  k  la  Faculty 
de  M^dedne,  M^decin  en  chef  du 
Val-de^r&ee. 

Broubsais  (Casimir),  SecriL^Ghiiral, 

Bruteres  (L^on). 

Cadet-Gassicovrt,  Maire  du  4e 
Arrondiwement. 

Cavuet  (fiU),  M^decin  de  Sai&te- 
P^rine. 

Cartier,  Ing^nieur-G^om^tre. 

Chapblaik,  M^decin. 

CLoatiET  (Jules),  Professeur  It  la  Fa- 
cult^  de  M^decine  de  Paris,  Chi- 
rurgien  de  i*H6pital  Saint-Louis. 

Comte,  Professeui  de  Philosophie  k 

VAth^Q^* 
CoRBT,  M^decin. 
Banvecy,  M^dedn,  PrhidenL 
Bauterke,  M^ecin. 
Batio,  Sculpteur,  Membre  de  Pin- 

stitut 
Belaforest  rPihan),  Imprimeur. 
Besmarebt  pere. 

BXSMARBST  nil. 

BsviLLiERSy  M^edn. 

BlNOCOURT. 

BoiN,  M^dedn. 
BuBUiBSON,  idem, 

BUMOUTIXR. 


MM. 

Dvpuis,  M^dedn. 
Falret,  M^decin  de  la  Salp^tri^re. 
Ferrus,  M^decin  de  Bic^tre. 
FociLLON,  M^dedn  acyuint  des  In- 

valides. 
FoissAC,  M^decin. 
FoNTAKEiLLEs,  Mfein,  Vioe-Pritideni. 
Forget,  M^decin. 
FossATi,  idem,  ViceJPr^tidefU. 
Foville,  M6dedn. 
FoTATiER,  Sculpteur. 
Frafart,  MMecin,  Ar^iivit(e, 
GuERARD,  Sculpteur. 
Harel,  Manufacturier,  TrSsorier. 
Jaquemix,  MMecin  des  deux  Forces. 
JoLLT,  M^ecin. 
JuLLiEN,  Directeur  dela  Revue  £n- 

cyclopedique. 
KoBEF,  M6decin. 
Lacorbiere,  idem, 
Lacostb,  Avocat  au  Cooseil  du  Boi* 
Lamaze,  Notaire. 
LiAmouroux,  M^decin. 
Lakyer,  idem, 
Laroche,  idepu 

liAs  Cases  (Emmanuel)  Depute. 
Lasteyrie  (le  Comle). 
Lebaudy,  Banquier. 
Leblokd,  Medecin. 
LEOALi^ots,  idem, 
Leloutre,  Medecin-dentiste. 
Lelut,  M^ecin. 
Lekoble,  Chef  de  Bureau  au  Mini»> 

t^re  de  TlnstructiOn  Publique. 
LoisiLLOK,  Proprietalre. 
LoBiBARD,  Medecin. 
liOKDEs,  idem, 

Lucas,  Avocat,  Inspecteur-G^noral 
des  Maisoos  deBdtention  de  Fiance. 
Machado,  Biplomate. 
Mathias,  Ancien  Pharmacien. 
Mauriv,  Midedn. 
Mboe,  idem, 
MoNDiERE,  idem, 
MoKKOYE,  idenu 
MoKTEBBLLo   (le   Duc),    Pair    de 

France. 
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MM. 

MoREAU,  Inspecteur  des  Prisons  de 

Paris. 
MoKEAU,  fils,  Arcfaitecte. 
MoYHiER,  Medecin. 
Noel  Giraud,  (le  Colonel,  BaronJ, 

Commandant  de  la  Garde  Munici- 

pale  de  Paris. 
Paeibet,  Medecin  de  la  Salp^tri^re. 
PicHAAD,  Medecin. 
PiLLiOT,  idem, 
PiKEL  Grakdchamp,  idem. 
Pokcelet,  Professeur  h,  la  Facult6 

de  Droit  de  Paris. 
PRESSAT,  Medecin,  propri^taire  d*une 

maison  d'alien^s. 
BxoLEY,  aide  Naturaliste. 
BiBEs,  fils,  MMecin. 
BiCHT,  idem. 
BoBERTOK,  idem, 
BoBocAM,  idem. 


MM. 

RosTAK,  M^dedn  de  la  Salpdtri^re. 
RoTER,  Secretaire  en  Chef  de  l*Admi* 

nistration  du  Jardin  des  Plantes. 
Sanson  ain^  Chirurgien  de  THdtel- 

Dieu  de  Paris. 
Saint-Aionan  (Auffuste),  B^put^ 
Sarlakdiere,  Medecin. 
SHJtH,  Propri^taire. 
SoRLiN,  Medecin. 
Tancuou,  idem. 
Teissier,  idem. 
Termaux,  D^put^ 
Thiery  fils,  Medecin. 
Thomas,  Peintre. 
Treille,  M^ecin. 
ViouiER,  Adjoint  k  la  Maine  du  4e 

Arrondissement. 
VoisiN,  M6decin,  propri^taire  d^une 

Maison  d^Ali^n^s. 
WuRTZ,  Libraire. 


The  Phrenological  Society  meets  the  second  and  fourth  Tues- 
day of  every  month,  in  the  saloon  of  M,  Appert,  Quai  d'Orsay, 
No.  3,  at  seven  o^clock  in  the  evening. 

N.  B.  Letters  and  packages  (free),  may  be  addressed  to  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  Phrenological  Society  of  Paris,  Rue  de 
rUniversit^,  No.  25. 


ARTICLE  II. 


CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  SIR  G.  S.  MACKENZIE,  Bart. 
AND  THE  LATE  DUGALD  STEWART,  Esa. 

X  HB  following  correspondence  between  Sir  George  Stewart  Mac* 
kenzie  and  the  late  Dugald  Stewart,  Esq.  took  place  in  the  year 
1821,  but  the  publication  was  delayed  during  the  life  of  Mr 
Stewart,  from  motives  of  delicacy  towards  him.  Since  his  death, 
no  reason  exists  for  withholding  it  from  the  public,  and  we  now 
peaent  it  to  our  readers  with  the  approbation  of  Sir  G.  S.  Mac* 
kenzie. 

I.  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie^  Bart,  to  Dugjlv  Stewart,  Esq, 

Dear  Sir,  Edinburgh^  5th  September  1821. 

Your  high  philosophical  reputation  invests  with  authority 
every  sentence  that  proceeds  from  your  pen ;  and,  on  this  ac 
oount,  I  trust  you  will  excuse  my  present  intrusion.  In  a  note 
to  your  Dissertation  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopeedia 
Britannica,  vou  say,  ^'  Is  there  no  Arbuthnot  now  to  chastise 
the  follies  oi  our  Craniologists  ?^     As  I  am,  probably,  the  only 
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I  think  this  is  all  I  was  empowered  to  write ;  but  I  must  beg 
leave  to  add  best  compliments  and  best  wishes,  in  which  Mr 
Stewart  most  cordially  joins,  to  you  and  to  Lady  Mackenzie, 
who,  I  hope,  is  now  much  better,  and  likely  soon  to  get  entire- 
ly, free  of  the  cruel  rheumatism,  which  we  grieved  to  hear  she 
had  suffered  so  much  from.  Believe  me,  dear  Sir  George, 
yours  most  sincerely,  Helen  D^Arcy  Stewart. 

KiKXEiL  House,  I2ih  September  1821. 

3.  Sir  G.  S.  MdcrsNZiE,  Bart,  to  Dugald  Stewaut^  Esq^ 

Dear  Sir^  Edinburgh,  I5ih  September  1821. 

It  is  with  much  regret  that  I  have  learned  from  Mrs 
Stewart,  that  you  are  unable  to  write,  and  that  rheumatism, 
which  has  been  so  general  a  complaint  during  the  season,  has 
reached  the  retirement  of  Kinneil. 

I  trust  that  you  will  once  more  excuse  my  intruding  upon 
you,  with  the  subject  of  your  exclamation  against  the  crdniolo- 
gists.  It  was  a  matter  of  course,  that  I  could  not  imagine  it  to 
have  been  addressed  to  me  in  particular ;  but  it  must  be  supposed 
by  the  public  to  be  addressed  to  me  among  others ;  and  1  hope 
you  will  forgive  me  for  thinking,  that,  even  on  this  account, 
when  you  employ  the  words  "  follies^  and  "  chastisement,^  an 
obligation  rests  upon  you  to  explain  what  it  is^that  has  called 
forth  such  expressions  of  severity  from  you.  BUt  I  desire  above 
every  thing,  that  my  motive  for  addressing  you  should  not  be 
considered  a  personal  one.  It  is  a  matter  of  small  moment  to 
the  public,  whether  or  not  I  have  embraced  views  which  appear 
to  you  to  be  follies,  deserving  of  chastisement ;  and  if  this  were 
the  only  point  at  issue  betwixt  us,  you  might  rest  assured  that 
you  should  not  have  been  troubled  with  any  farther  communi- 
cation from  me.  I  do  not  ask,  since  you  have  declared  that 
your  exclamation  was  not  directed  against  me,  against  whom  it 
was  directed;  because  higher  interests  are  concerned  than  mere 
personal  considerations;  and  these  interests  embolden  me  to 
trouble  you  with  a  few  additional  remarks. 

You,  who  have  so  ably  and  eloouently  recorded  the  progress 
of  philosophical  opinions,  know  well  bow  unfortunate  the  recep- 
tion of  the  greatest  and  most  valuable  discoveries  has  generally 
been,  and  with  how  small  a  portion  of  justice,  not  to  speak  of 

Eenerosity,  their  ingenious  authors  have  been  treated  while  they 
ved.  In  your  various  writings,  you  have  pronounced  the  gb* 
▼erest  censures  on  this  most  cruel  and  prejudicial  of  all  the 
displays  of  human  ignorance  and  malignity;  and  I  feel  con. 
vinced,  that  you  would  be  the  last  person  in  the  world,  know* 
inffly  to  follow  such  a  line  of  conduct  yourself,  or  to  countenmce 
it,  by  approval,  in  others ;  and  yet,  if  Dr  Gall's  system  shall  beac- 
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knowledged  to  be  true,  you  will  be  foui)d,  in  the  senteojC^  ip 
question,  to  have  raised  a  standard,  unider  whjch  the  envious^  an4 
the  ignorant  may  range  themselves,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  add- 
ing to  the  already  accumulated,  and  I  will  say  unn^er^te^,  in- 
juries which  have  been  inflicted  on  that  individual,  ^nd  on  his 
coadjutor  Dr  Spurzheim.  I  conifess,  that  on  reading  4he  sen- 
tence  of  which  I  complain,  its  terms  made  me  liesitate  tp  ;sMp« 
pose,  that,  on  the  prindi^es  of  your  awn  philosophy)  you  had 
made  yourself  certaiii,  before  writing  it,  that  the  doctrines  yo.^ 
attack  were  truly  .destitute  of  foundatipn.  It  appe9.rs  to  me 
now,  fjTom  your  own  information,  that  youhave  scarcely  bestowed 
upon  tbe  subject,  all  the  attention  it  required*  I  aoi  infornped, 
that  ^'  it  is  Aow  more  than  fifteen  years  since  Dr  Gall's  system 
was  expilained  tQ  you,  by  some  of  its.most.deiij^oted  disciples  hptb 
at  home  and  abroad.**^  Am  I  to  understand  by  this,  that  you . 
have  not  read  the  publications  of  Dr  <Gall,  Dr'  Spurzhein;i,  M^ 
Combe,  Mr  Focster,  or  my  own ;  and  that  aU  yp>u  know  ,pf  the 
science  is  from  oral  communications?  Andanp  I  to  believe  that 
you  have  not  made  yourself  acquainted  in  apy  degree,  with  the 
progress  of  JRbrenology,  during  the  long  period  of  fifteen  years  ? 
Such  I  .understand  to  \^e  the  import  of  your  communieatipu ; 
but  if  it  be  not  so,  I  trust  I  am  doing  you  all  the  justice  in  my 

Eower,  in  giving  you  another  opportunity  for  explanatipn.  li\ 
owever,  my  understanding  of  your  meaning  be  oprreot,  I  beg 
of  you  ^to  consider,  whether  this  was  such  a  mode  of  studying 
the  principles  of  a  new  system  of  the  philosophy  of  man,  as  to 
authorise  you  to  condemn  it  in  the  terms  you  have  employed  ? 
You  would  not,  I  am  sure,  have  justified  a  follower  of  J)escartes, 
for  expressing  his>contempt  of  the  doctrines  of  l^ocke,  upon  such 
an  acquaintance  wkh  them  as  this. 

Not  only  in  your  Elements  of  the  Phiiospphy  of  the  Hu- 
man Mind,  but  in  jour  Dissentation,  you  mention  the  pro- 
priety of  inquiries  into  the  ''Jaws  of  union  between  tbe  mind 
and  the  body,  and  the  mutual  Influence  they  have  upon  one 
another  C  and  in  the  latter  publication,  you  quote,  with  appro- 
bation, the  observation  of  Dr  John  Gregory,  that  *^  this  js  one 
of  the  most  important  inquiries  that  ever  engrossed  the  atten- 
tion of  mankind,  and  almost  equally  necessary  in  the  sciences  of 
morals  and  of  medicine.'"  This  being  the  end  pursued  by 
phreaplogists,  and  its  importance  having  been  fully  admitted 
by  you,  the  next  inquiry  ought  to  be,  Whether  the  means  em- 
ployed by  phrenologists  are  philosophical,  and  calculated  to  at- 
tsin  the  object  in  view  ?  Allow  me  then  to  ask,  do  you  contro- 
vert the  principles  which  I  stated  in  my  former  letter  ?  Or,  in 
the  course  of  your  extensive  metaphysical  reading,  have  you 
QMt^with  any  view^s  ,which  promised  better  than  those  of  Phreno- 
Iqg^y  tO'Jead  to  ^aluabjiere^ults  ?  ^f  yqu  admit  these  principles, 
.        '  u  2 
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I  think  this  is  all  I  was  empowered  to  write ;  but  I  must  beg 
leave  to  add  best  compliments  and  best  wishes,  in  which  Mr 
Stewart  most  cordially  joins,  to  you  and  to  Lady  Mackenzie, 
who,  I  hope,  is  now  much  better,  and  likely  soon  to  get  entire- 
ly, free  of  the  cruel  rheumatism,  which  we  grieved  to  hear  she 
had  suffered  so  much  from.  Believe  me,  dear  Sir  George, 
yours  most  sincerely,  Helen  D^Arcy  Stewart. 

KiNXEiL  House,  I2ih  September  1821. 

3.  Sir  G.  S.  MacjtenziEj  Bart,  to  Dugalv  Stewa^t^  Esq. 

Dear  Sir^  Edinburgh,  1 5th  September  1821. 

It  is  with  much  regret  that  I  have  learned  from  Mrs 
Stewart,  that  you  are  unable  to  write,  and  that  rheumatism, 
which  has  been  so  general  a  complaint  during  the  season,  has 
reached  the  retirement  of  Kinneil. 

I  trust  that  you  will  once  more  excuse  my  intruding  upon 
you,  with  the  subject  of  your  exclamation  against  the  crdniolo- 
gists.  It  was  a  matter  of  course,  that  I  could  not  imagine  it  to 
have  been  addressed  to  me  in  particular ;  but  it  must  be  supposed 
by  the  public  to  be  addressed  to  me  among  others ;  and  I  hope 
you  will  forgive  me  for  thinking,  that,  even  on  this  account, 
when  you  employ  the  words  "  follies^  and  "  chastisement,"  an 
obligation  rests  upon  you  to  explain  what  it  is  that  has  called 
forth  such  expressions  of  severity  from  you.  Btft  I  desire  above 
every  thing,  that  my  motive  for  addressing  you  should  not  be 
considered  a  personal  one.  It  is  a  matter  of  small  moment  to 
the  public,  whether  or  not  I  have  embraced  views  which  appear 
to  you  to  be  follies,  deserving  of  chastisement ;  and  if  this  were 
the  only  point  at  issue  betwixt  us,  you  might  rest  assured  that 
you  should  not  have  been  troubled  with  any  farther  communi- 
cation from  me.  I  do  not  ask,  since  you  have  declared  that 
your  exclamation  was  not  directed  against  me,  against  whom  it 
was  directed;  because  higher  interests  are  concerned  than  mere 
personal  considerations;  and  these  interests  embolden  me  to 
trouble  you  with  a  few  additional  remarks. 

You,  who  have  so  ably  and  eloquently  recorded  the  progress 
of  philosophical  opinions,  know  well  bow  unfortunate  the  recep- 
tion of  the  greatest  and  most  valuable  discoveries  has  generally 
been,  and  with  how  small  a  portion  of  justice,  not  to  speak  of 

Eenerosity,  their  ingenious  authors  have  been  treated  while  they 
ved.  In  your  various  writings,  you  have  pronounced  the  gb* 
▼erest  censures  on  this  most  cruel  find  prejudicial  of  all  the 
displays  of  human  ignorance  and  malignity;  and  I  feel  con* 
vinced,  that  you  would  be  the  last  person  in  the  world,  know, 
inffly  to  follow  such  a  line  of  conduct  yourself,  or  to  countemmee 
it,  t)y  approval,  in  others ;  and  yet,  if  Dr  Gall's  system  shall  beac* 
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knowledged  to  be  true,  you  wil}  be  foui)d,  in  the  sentence  ip 
question,  to  have  raised  a  standard,  umder  whioh  the  enviou?  aA4 
the  ignorant  may  range  themselves,  for  the  mere  piu'poge  of  add- 
ing to  the  already  accumulated,  and  I  will  say  unmerUed,  in- 
juries which  have  been  inflicted  on  that  individual,  ^nd  on  hia 
coadjutor  Dr  Spurzheim.  I  con^fess,  that  on  reading  the  sen- 
tence of  which  I  complain,  its  terms  made  me  liesitate  to  /sup- 
pose, that,  on  tlie  principles  of  your  own  philosophy,  you  l;iad 
made  yourself  certain,  before  writing  it,  that  the  doctrines  you 
attack  were  truly  destitute  of  foundation.  It  appears  to  me 
now,  from  your  own  informatioti,  that  you  .have  scafdely  bestowed 
upon  ihe  subject,  all  the  attention  it  required-  I  Si0  inforined» 
that  *^  it  is  jQow  more  than  fifteen  years  ^nce  Dr  Gairs  system 
was  expilained  to  you,  by  some  of  its  most  demoted  disciples  both 
at  home  and  abroad.*"  '  Am  I  to  understand  by  this,  that  you 
have  not  read  the  publications  of  Dr  ^Gall^  Dr  Spurzheim,  Mr 
Combe,  Mr  Focster,  or  my  own ;  and  that  aU  you  know  fif  the 
science  is  from  oral  communications?  Andaip  I  to  believe  that 
you  have  not  made  yourself  acquainted  in  any  degree,  with  the 
progress  of  P.hrenology,  during  the  long  period  of  fifteen  years  ? 
Such  I  .understand  to  be  the  import  of  your  communication ; 
but  if  it  be  not  so,  I  trust  I  am  doing  you  all  the  justice  in  my 
power,  in  giving  you  another  opportunity  for  explanation.  Ifi 
however,  my  understanding  of  your  meaning  be  oprreot,  I  beg 
of  you  to  consider,  whether  this  was  such  a  mode  of  studying 
the  principles  of  a  new  system  of  the  philosophy  of  man,  as  to 
authorise  you  to  condemn  it  in  the  terms  you  have  employed  ? 
You  would  not,  I  am  sure,  have  justified  a  follower  of  Descartes, 
for  expressing  his  contempt  of  the  doctrines  of  X^ocke,  upon  suqh 
an  acquaintance  with  them  as  this. 

Not  only  in  your  Elements  of  the  Fhiiosophy  of  the  Hu- 
man 'Mind,  but  in  your  Disseotation,  you  mention  the  .pro- 
priety  of  inquiries  into  the  ^^laws  of  union  between  the  mind 
and  the  body,  and  the  mutual  influence  they  have  upon  one 
another  ;^  and  in  the  latter  publication,  you  quote,  with  appro- 
bation, the  observation  of  Dr  John  Gregory,  that  ^^  this  js  one 
of  the  most  important  inquiries  that  ever  engrossed  the  atten- 
lion  of  mankind,  and  almost  equally  necessary  in  the  sciences  of 
morals  and  of  medicine.'^  This  being  the  end  pursued  by 
phrenologists,  and  its  importance  having  been  fully  admitted 
by  you,  the  next  inquiry  ought  to  be,  Whether  the  means  em- 
ployed by  phrenologists  are  philosophical,  and  calculated  to  at- 
tain the  object  in  view  ?  Allow  me  then  to  ask,  do  you  contro- 
vert the  principles  which  I  stated  in  my  former  letter  ?  Or,  in 
the  course  of  your  extensive  metaphysical  reading,  have  you 
in8t.with  any  views  .which  promised  better  than  those  of  Fhreno- 
Iqgjy  tolead  to  ^aluabjie  results  ?    If  you  ^dmit  these  principles, 
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orgive  me  for  asking.  Have  you  acted  upon  them,  and  found 
in  nature  facts  contradictory  of  the  assertions  of  Dr  Gall  ?  This 
system,  you  say,  had  been  explained  to  you  by  its  admirers  fif- 
teen years  ago,  and  you  are  aware  that  the  number  of  its  ad- 
herents have  greatly  increased  during  that  period.  Seeing, 
then,  that  the  whole  question  resolves  into  a  matter  of  fact,  does 
not  the  statement  of  the  principles  formerly  ^ven,  joined  to  the 
continued  and  multiplying  testimony  of  the  disciples  to  the  truth 
of  the  facts  on  which  they  are  foundfed,  create  such  a  prima  foM 
presumption  in  favour  of  the  doctrines,  as  to  render  a  fair  ex« 
positioa  of  objections  incumbent  on  every  philosopher  who  speaks 
of  the  ^^JbUies^  of  these  doctrines,  and  who  calls  for  chastisement 
upon  those  who  adhere  to  them  ?  I  deeply  regret,  that  your 
mode  of  treating  them,  invites,  on  the  contrary,  every  pert  and 
shallow  scribbler  to  vent  his  spleen  and  his  wit  against  tnem  un- 
der the  shelter  of  the  name  of  Mr  Dugald  Stewart !  And  I  fear, 
(but  not  on  the  account  of  Phrenology,)  that  time  will  soon 
shew,  that  many,  who  might  have  hesitated  to  enter  the  lists  of 
argument  with  the  phrenologists,  will  think  themselves  safe  under 
the  shelter  of  your  example,  to  substitute  abuse  for  argument. 

In  concluding,  permit  me  to  observe,  that  if  by  any  accident 
you  wrote  on  a  superficial  acquiuntance  with  the  sulgect  (which 
every  circumstance  induces  me  to  think  that  you  did),  it  will  be 
but  bare  justice  on  your  part  to  say  so,  in  order  that  the  proper 
degree  of  weight,  and  no  more,  may  be  attached  to  your  sentence 
of  condemnation.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  deliberated  fully 
before  you  pronounced  your  sentence,  a  due  regard  to  the  in- 
terests of  truth  and  of  philosophy,  appears  equally  to  require  an 
exposition  of  the  objections  which  occurred  in  the  course  of  your 
reflections,  and  which  led  to  your  resolution  to  use  the  harsli 
terms  you  have  employed. 

If,  contrary  to  my  most  earnest  request,  you  decline  both  to 
state  the  ground  of  your  censure,  and  to  modify  it,  you  will  ex- 
cuse the  supporters  of  Phrenology  for  endeavouring  to  do  them- 
selves justice  through  the  medium  of  the  press;  and,  although 
the  example  you  have  set  to  them  (it  is  a  high  one)  might  justify 
them  in  employing  harsh  epithets  instead  of  argument  and  fact, 
I  trust  that,  in  speaking  of  your  doctrines,  they  will  conduct 
their  discussion  with  that  respect  which  is  justly  due  to  your 
name,  as  well  as  to  your  age.— I  am,  dear  Sir,  sincerely  yours^ 

G.  S.  Mackenzie. 

BuoALD  Stxwabt,  Esq. 

4.  Mrs  Stewaht  to  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie^  Bart, 
Dear  Sir  Georoe, 

Mr  Stewart  employs  me  to  say,  that  he  is  extremely  sorry 
you  should  have  taken  the  trouble  to  write  again,  on  a  subject 
where  correspondence  can  be  of  no  use.    His  opinions,  whatever 
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they  are,  he  alone  is  responsible  for,  and  if  he  has  formed  an  er- 
roneous judgment  with  regard  to  craniology,  so  much  the 
worse  for  himself.  Mr  Stewart  always  disliked  letter-writing, 
and  letters  of  controversy  he  never  wrote.  Indeed,  if  he  had 
replied  to  half  the  literary  expostulations  he  received,'  he  could 
have  done  nothing  else ;  but  as  he  never  troubled  any  onewith 
his  letters,  he  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  decline  all  discussion.  In 
the  present  case,  nothing  was  more  remote  from  his  intention 
than  to  give  offence  to  any  mortal,  far  less  to  you,  whom  he  has 
always  considered  with  the  kindness  of  a  friend.  If  he  had 
discussed  the  subject,  and  misrepresented  it,  blame  might  well 
have  attached  to  him,  but  in  convening  merely  hU  own  impres- 
sions, he  was  not  aware  of  committmg  any  injury.  Mr  Stewart 
begs  his  best  wishes.     I  am,  &c. 

H.  D.  Stewabt. 

KiXJrxiL  HouBK,  tOih  SepUmber  1821. 


ARTICLE  IIL 

THE  LONDON  PRESS  AND  THE  PHBEN0L06ICAL  JOURNAL. 

We  have  often  complained  of  the  misrepresentations  of  our 
facts  and  arguments  to  which  the  opponents  of  Phrenology  re- 
sort; and  we  have  now  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
one  of  the.most  glaring  examples  of  this  practice  which  has  even 
yet  occurred. 

In  Numbers  28  and  29  of  the  Phrenological  Journal,  a  trans- 
lation is  given  of  a  memoir,  published  in  Majendie^s  Journal  de 
Physiologies  so  long  ago  as  April  1830,  by  M»  Bouillaud,  de- 
tufing  certain  experiments  performed  by  him  on  some  of  the 
inferior  animals,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  functions  of  the 
brain.  The  editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette^  in  his  paper  of  10th 
September,  after  passing  a  high  eulogium  upon  himself,  was 
pleased  not  only  to  suppress  the  fact  that  the  experiments  were 
French,  and  were  brought  forward  by  one,  who,  previously  to 
their  publication,  had  agreed  with  Magendie  in  styling  Phreno- 
logy a  pseudo  science ;  but  actually  to  ascribe  them  all  to  the 
phrenologists  themselves,  and  to  stigmatize  them  as  ^*  abominable 
cruelties,  cold-blooded  barbarities,^  and  '*  phrenological  but- 
cheries,'* performed  by  "  atrocious  professors.**  We  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette. 

TO  THB  EDITOR  OF  THE  LITBBARY  GAZSTTB. 

Sib,  Edinburgh,  16lh  September  1831. 

The  Literacy  Gazette  of  10th  September  contains  a  no- 
Jce  of  the  Phrenological  Journal  and  Miscellany,  No^  29>  which 
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is  scarcely  in  accordance  with  ihe  high  professions  of  res^ard  for 
*'  the  scientific  progress^^  and  ^^general  improvement  of  the  coun^ 
try"^  on  your  part,  with  which  it  is  prefaced ;  at  least  it  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  justice.  It  is  now  nearly  ten  years  smce  you  were 
pleased  to  visit  with  gross  abuse  some  works  on  Phrenology 
which  are  at  present  supported  by  public  approbation  in  third 
^itions ;  and  on  ISth  September  18^,  you  sent  forth  a  criti- 
cism^  in  which  you  spoice  of  the  phrenologists  as  <*  a  tribe  of 
crazy  sciolists,  denominating  themselves  craniologists,^  you  styled 
them  "  visionary  abortions,^  **  this  crew,'*  and  applied  to  tnem 
many  other  terms  equally  consistent  with  philosophical  decorum. 
That  on  10th  September  1831,  you  should  find  the  Phrenolo^ 
gical  Journal  subsisting  and  extending  to  its  setenth  volume, 
and  ^th  quarterly  number,  seetn^  to  have  produced  a  bitter  re-i 
collection  df  vour  unsuccessful  efforts  to  extinguish  it ;  and  in 
your  zeal  to  do  it  all  the  injury  in  your  power^  you  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  commit  a  very  gross  misrepresentation.  You  speak  of 
**  Bouillaud's  experiments,^  performed  by  mutilating  the  brains 
of  the  lower  animals,  as  made  by  phrenologists.  **  We  will 
not,**  vou  say,  "argue  the  question,  or  animadvert  upon  the  ab- 
surd lengths  to  which  th6  apbstles  of  Phr^noldgy,  as  a  sciehce, 
carry  their  dogmata  ;  but  we  will  at  once  go  to  Uie^fimrth  paper, 
that  which  has  provoked  bur  itidignation,  and  ask  if  the  detail  of 
such  abominable  cruelties,  undei:  the  naiiie  of  experiments,  instead 
of  procuring  allies  to  thecaiiseof  Phrenology,  is  not  sufficieht  to 
revolt  human  nature  against  it  and  itis  atrocious  professors?^ 
You  add,  "  so  cold-blooded  a  narrative  of  barbarities  perpetrated 
on  a  worthless  plea,  it  has  never  been  our  painful  duty  to  per- 
use.'" Arid  you  ask,  "  What  shall  we  say  oi  these  phrenological 
butcheries  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  a  foolish  curiosity  respect- 
ing the  functions  of  peculiar  portions  of  the  brain  f^ 

Now,  the  paper  froiii  which  you  extracted  the  passages  com- 
liiented  on,  was  printed  in  the  Phrenological  Journal,  expressly 
as  a  translation  of  part  of  Magendie^s  Journal  de  Physiologte^ 
published  in  Paris  In  April  1830,  and  it  contains  the  following 
notice :  "  We  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  in  sub- 
mitting the  foregoing  translation  of  M.  Boiiillaud^s  paper  to  the 
public,  we  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  approving  of  all  the  obser- 
vations he  has  made,  or  as  coinciding  with  all  the  conclusions  he 
lias  drawn.  We  reserve  otir  opinion  both  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  ihvestigatiofis  were  conducted^  the  accuracy  of  the  rea- 
soning to  which  they  have  given  rise,  and  to  the  authority  to  be 
attached  to  evidence  obtained  by  means  of  destructive  anatomy, 
until  the  publication  of  his  farther  researches  shall  put  it  in  our 
power  to  place  the  subject  in  all  its  detail  before  our  readers. 
In  the  mean  time,  theise  experiments  are  interestiilg,  in  so  far  as 
they  shew  ilte  direction  which  eofperimenkdphi/sit^igy  has  taken 
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on  the  Continent ;  but  tbey  are  much  more  deserving  of  atten- 
tion as  recording  the  fact,  that  two  hostile  sects  of  physioIogistSi 
"while  entertaining  opposite  opinions,  and  pursuing  methods  of 
inquiry  widely  different,  have  arrived  at  precisely  the  same  con- 
clusions.^ 

However  strongly  you  might  consider  it  your  duty  to  express 
your  abhorrence  of  Bouillaud^s  experiments,  it  was  inconsistent 
with  every  principle  of  JM^lice,  in  the  face  of  this  distinct  an- 
nouncement, to  change  tnem  against  phrenologists. 

You  are  pleased  to  call  the  phrenologists  ^^  atrocious  profes- 
sors,^ because  they  have  published  '^  the  detml  of  such  abomi- 
nable cruelties,"  but  with  what  shew  of  consistency  did  you  copy 
that  detail  iqto  your  own  page§  ?  You  denounce  it  as  a  '^  cold- 
blooded narration  of  atrociti^,"  and  yet  you  inflict  it  on  your 
own  readers!  ..Hage  seejns  to  have  obsci^red  your  judgment, 
and  rendered  you  blind  to  consistency  as  well  as  to  Justice. 

Finally,  Bouillaud  is  well  known  to  be  a  pupil  of  Magendie, 
who  opposed  Phrenology  in  his  journal,  andf  whose  experiments 
were  triumphantly  circulated  by  yourself,  as  refutations  of  Dr 
GalPs  discovery.  If  Bouillaud  has  embraced  different  opi- 
nions in  consequence  of  his  own  experiments,  the  phrenologists 
are  no  more  chargeable  with  the  ^^  atrocity^  of  his  proceedings 
than  with  that  of  Magendie^s  experiments,  which  led  him  to 
conclusions  hostile  to  their  views.  In  the  writings  of  Dr  Gall, 
Dr  Spurzheim,  Mr  Combe,  and  every  other  recognised  phreno- 
logist, destructive  anatomy  is  disavowed  as  a  legitimate  method 
of  determining  the  functions  of  the  brain,  and  has  never  been 
practised  by  them. — I  am,  &c.  ^ 

Th^  Editou  of  the  Fhbbnological  Joubnal. 

The  article  in  the  Literary  Gazette  produced  the  following 
epistle  which  appeared  in  the  Times : 

^^   TO  THE  EniTOB  OF  THB  TIMES. 

"  Sib, 

*<  I  appeal  to  you  to  exert  the  utmost  influence  which,  as  the 
editor  of  a  widely  circulating  paper,  you  possess,  to  prevent  the 
possible  recurrence  of  the  revolting  atrocities  which  certain  scien- 
tific monsters  at  Edinburgh  have  had  the  barbarity  to  perpe- 
trate, and  the  unparalleled  impudence  to  publish  an  account  of, 
in  Vol.  VII.  No.  29,  of  the  Phrenological  Journal  and  Miacel- 
Jany^  and  of  which  a  notice  in  terms  of  due  detestation  occurs 
in  the  Literary  Gazette,  of  the  lOth  September.  It  appears 
from  this  Journal — 

^^  Igt,  That  there  breathes  the  man  who,  for  the  sake  of  as- 
certaining certain  properties  of  the  bndn,  can  quietly  sit  down 
and  foree  thick  giouets  and  hot  irws  into  the  brains  of  a  yOung 
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dog,  purposely  selected  for  his  docility  and  intelligence;  can 
complacently  note  the  varied  expression  of  his  agonies^ — ^tbrow 
him  while  writhing  with  his  wounds  into  a  river, — suffer  him  to 
bum  himself  severely  by  walking  into  the  fire, — chastise  him 
for  uttering  plaintive  cries, — and  at  the  end  of  i6  days  of  pro- 
tracted tortures  commence  fresh  experiments,  which  fortunately 
terminate  his  life ! 

**  9dlyi  Thi^t  there  is  organized  the  society  which  encourages 
such  experiments. — which  considers  them  as  adapted  to  the 
taste  of  the  Christian  public  of  Great  Britain,  as  tending  to  the 
improvement  of  the  human  race,  and  which  has  established  a 
journal  for  the  express  purpose  of  promulgating  them. 

**  Ought  such  proceedings  to  be  promoted  ?  Or  is  it  the  duty 
of  every  man  to  raise  his  voice  and  put  an  effectual  check  upon 
such  atrocious  cruelty  ?  Sir,  I  raise  my  voice,  for  God^s  sake, 
and  for  the  honour  of  humanity,  raise  yours.  A.  C.  H. 

**  If  money  be  in  any  way  useful  in  promoting  this  object,  I 
will  willingly  subscribe  L.  5,  and  do  my  utmost  in  collecting 
farther  subscriptions.^ 

We  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Times, 
which  he  politely  inserted : 

''  THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 

«<   TO  THB  EDITOR  OF  THB  TIKB8. 

«  Sir, 

^^  You  have  published  a  letter  signed  A.  C.  H.,  containing  un- 
founded and  injurious  charges  against  the  Phrenologists  of 
Edinburgh,  which  I  call  on  you  to  refute.  The  letter  states 
that  *  certain  scientific  monsters  at  EdiiUnirgfi  have  had  the 
barbarity  to  perpetrate^  and  the  unparalleled  impudence  to  pub' 
lish  an  accotini  qf^  certain  revolting  atrocities^  in  Vol.  VII.  No. 
29*  of  the  Phrenological  Journal  and  Miscellany,'*  of  which  a 
notice  in  terms  of  due  detestation  occurs  in  the  Literary  Gazette 
of  the  10th  September."" 

**  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  could  tempt  any  man  of 
common  sense  or  honesty  to  publish  such  assertions  as  these.  In 
Nos.  S8  and  S9  of  the  Phrenological  Journal,  a  translation  is 
given  from  Magendie^s  Journal  de  Physiclogie  for  April  1880, 
of  a  memoir  published  by  M.  Bouillaud,  <  a  pupil  and  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Magendie,"  detailing  certain  experiments  performed 
by  Mm  on  some  of  the  inferior  animals,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
the  functions  of  the  bndn.  Not  only  is  the  paper  presented  as 
a  translation,  and  the  source  of  it  mentioned,  'but  it  is  expressly 
added  by  the  Editor  of  the  Phrenological  Journal,  in  a  note, 
that  *  we  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understcxxl,  that,  in  submitting 
the  foregoing  translation  of  M.  Bouillaud^s  paper  to  the  public^ 
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we  are  not  to  be  regarded  fis  apnraoing  of  all  the  observations 
he  has  made,  or  coinciding  in  all  the  conclusions  he  has  drawn. 
We  reserve  our  opinion  both  as  to  tlie  manner  in  which  the  in^ 
vesiigationa  were  conducted^  and  the  accuracy  of  the  reasoning 
to  which  they  have  given  rise,^  till  the  whole  shall  be  published. 

The  experiments,  therefore,  were  not  performed  by  *  cer- 
tain scientific  monsters  at  Edinburgh,^  but  by  Bouillaud  in  Paris : 
They  were  not  performed  by  a  phrenologist,  for  Bouillaud  in 
18S0  was  the  admiring  pupil  of  Magendie,  the  arch  enemy  of 
Phrenology :  Nay,  farther,  Dr  Gall,  Dr  Spurzheim,  and  Mr 
Combe,  and  all  other  phrenologists  with  whose  works  I  am  ac- 
quainted, disavow  destructive  anatomy,  as  their  mode  of  ascer- 
taining the  functions  of  the  brain,  anci  do  not  practise  it.  The 
whole  charge,  therefore,  is  most  unfounded. 

<*  In  publishing  this  letter,  you  will  perform  an  act  of  justice 
to  men  whom  your  correspondent  has  grossly  misrepresented. 
I  am,  &C. 

<*  The  Editor  of  the  Phrenological  Journal.^ 

These  incidents  are  not  of  any  grave  importance  in  them- 
selves, but  they  will  possess  an  interest  to  tne  future  historian 
of  Phrenology,  as  examples  of  the  spirit  with  which  this  science 
continued  to  be  treated  by  some  of  the  public  journals,  at  a 
stage  of  the  discussion  in  which  it  might  have  been  thought 
hopeless  to  retard  its  progress  by  «uch  paltry  acts  as  those  now 
exposed.  The  phrenologists  will  be  happy  to  receive  the  L.  5 
and  other  subscriptions  obtained  by  A.  C.  H.,  and  will  grant 
bond  to  his  satisfaction,  that  no  such  experiments  as  he  charges 
them  with,  shall  b^  performed  within  the  limits  of  their  authority. 
They  will  expect  him  at  the  same  time  to  bind  himself,  along 
with  sufficient  sureties,  that  he  shall  not  slander  them  as  **  sci- 
entific monsters,^  while  they  keep  the  peace  towards  the  brute 
creation,  and  that  he  shall  not  invent  calumnies  to  their  preju- 
dice where  truth  fails  him,  as  in  this  instance  he  appears  to  have 
done. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

A  GUIDE  TO  HUMAN  AND  COMPARATIVE  PHRENOLOGY ; 
WITH  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  NATIONAL  VARIETIES 
OF  THE  CRANIUM,  &c  Bj  Hxitrt  William  Dxwhurst,  F.  M. 
W.  S.,  Surgeon,  Lecturer  qn  Human,  Veterinarj,  and  Comparative 
Anatomy,  Phrenology,  &c.  &c    I.ondon,  1831.    Pp.  302. 

Ma  Dewhubst  is  a  lecturer  on'  Phrenology,  and  intends  this 
manual  to  serve  both  as  a  text-book  for  the  use  of  his  hearers, 
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and  as  *^  a  work  of  stady  and  reference,'^  for  the  public  in  gene- 
ral. It  is  for  the  most  part  a  compilation  from  tl)e  writings  of 
Dr  Spurzheim  and  Mr  Combe,  and  a  detailed  account  of  its 
contents  would  here  be  out  of  place.  We  shall  therefore  con- 
tent ourselves  with  adverting  to  such  portions  of  the  work  as 
appear  to  be  most  deserving  of  notice. 

In  the  preface,  the  author  makes  some  well  founded  observa- 
Uons  on  the  ignorance  which  has  so  often  been  displayed  by  the 
opponents  of  Phrenology,  and  gives  the  following  sound  advice 
to  those  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  science, 
and  of  satisfying  their  minds  of  its  truth :— ^^'  Read  all  the  works 
written  in  favour  of  Phrenology,  as  also  those  against  it ;  then 
use  careful  and  attentive  observations ;  attend  the  lectures  de- 
livered  in  illustration  of  this  doctrine : — and  when  the  student 
has  made  himself  acquainted  with  all  the  opinion^  pro  and  con, 
then  let  him  carefully  form  his  opinion,  which,  I  venture  to  pr&. 
diet,  will  be  in  favour  of  Phrenology  ;  at  all  events,  this  is  the 
only  method  by  which  be  can  form  it  impartially.^ 

He  '^  prophecies  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  professorships 
are  endowed,  and  public  professors  appointed  in  every  univer- 
sity and  academic  institution  in  .Great  Bntiun,  as  well  as  tJirough^. 
out  the  whole  learned  world.*"  Our  hopes  rest  more  upon  the 
next  than  on  the  present  generation. 

The  author  gives  an  account  of  the  various  collections  illus* 
trative  of  the  science^  whiph  have  been  made  by  phrenologists : 
—The  principal  phrenological  museums  are  those  formed,  ^*  1, 
By  the  late  Dr  Gall  at  Paris.  ^  By  Dr  Vimont,  a  physician 
at  Caen.  This  gentleman  was  originally  an  opponent  of  Phre- 
nology :  having  attended  Dr  Ga&s  lectures  at  Paris,  he  left 
that  city  with  strong  pr^posaessapns  ^gxunst  his.  doctrine,  and, 
on  returning  to  Caen,  prosecuted  his  researches  with  the  express 
object  of  refuting  them  ;  but  after  the  fullest  investigation,  his 
inquiries  terminated  in  making  him  a  thorough  convert  to  the 
system,  and  in  the  formation  of  a  splendid  museum,  containing 
more  than  SOOO  skulls  of  the  mammalia  and  birds,  casts  of  brains, 
modelled  in  wax,  and  nearly  300  original  drawings  made  by 
himself.  8.  By  Dr  Spurzh^m.  4.  and  5.  By  the  Phrenologi- 
cal SocieUes  of  London  and  Edinburgh.  6.  By  Messrs  R.  and 
J.  Childs,  of  Bungay,  who  possess  about  300  casts,  mostly  from 
Uving  persons.  7.  By  Dr  Wright,  of  New  Bethlehem  Hospi- 
tal, mostly  from  lunatics,  and  very  interesting.  8.  By  Mr 
Crook  of  Lisson  Grove.  9.  My  own,  containmg  nearly  100 
casts  and  skulls  of  men  and  animals.  10.  By  Mr  Deville  of  the 
Strand,  London ;  and,  11.  By  Messrs  L.  O'Neill,  Canongate, 
Edinburgh  :  the  two  last  are  commercial,  and  very  extensive.'* 
Several  additional  collectiQiis  have  be^  formed  ^nce  the  publi- 
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calion  of  Mr  Dewhtirs^s  work.     In  pctrtTcular^  we  Ieiu*n  that 
one  of  natMNial  skulls  has  been  made  at  Chatham. 

He  quotes  from  Mr  Crook,  an  English  phrenologist,  the  fol- 
lowing just  observations  on  the  utility  of  phrenological  museums: 

**  The  increase  of  such  coUectfons,^  says  Mr  Crook,  **  is 
greatly  to  be  desired.  In  the  hands  of  a  scientific  phrenologist, 
eyerj  neW  specimen  affords  a  mean  of  confirming  truth,  or  of 
rectifying  any  mistake  occasioned  by  a  too  limited  acquaintance 
with  the  vast  range  of  objects  embniced  by  the  science.  As 
this  range  extends  from  the  lowest  animal  to  the  highest  tribe 
of  the  vast  family  of  man,  those  persons  visiting  remote  coun- 
tries, or  who  observe  the  peculiarities  of  any  of  the  races  of  the 
animal  world,  would  confer  a  valuable  boon  by  recording  their 
observations,  and  transmitting  them,  with  illustrative  specimens, 
to  competent  parties.  National  crania^  especially  of  uncivilized 
or  unknown  races,  are  peculiariy  desirable;  as  also  skulls  of 
foreign  animals^  accompanied  with  a  brief  sketch  of  their  habits, 
and  distinguished,  if  possible,  as.  to  sex ;  as  also  skulls  of  sin- 
gular formation,  or  extinct  tribes ;  or  casts  in  plaster  of  any  of 
the  above,  or  fi*om  individuals  remarkable  for  any  mental  exceU 
knee  or  defect.  Commanders  On  foreign  stations  and  surgeons 
possess  great  facilities  of  thus  aiding  the  advance  of  a  science  in- 
timately connected  with  every  thing  relating  to  man  in  his  per- 
sonal or  social  character.^ 

The  following  pbrticutars  regardiiig  the  discovery  of  Alimen- 
tiveness  are  also  copied  iVom  Mr  Crook  r-^ 

"  Three  persons,^^  says  Mr  Crook,  "  wHh  whom  I  had  be^ 
came  acquainted  in  the  year  1819)  first  led  me  to  suspect  that  a 
portion  of  the  brain^  situated  near  the  front  oi  the  ear  (next  to 
Destructiveness),  was  connected  with  the  pleasures  of  the  festive 
board.  From  that  time  to  the  end  of  18^^,  above  1000  obser- 
vations were  made ;  as  they  tended  to  confirm  this  view,  seve- 
ral phrenological  friends  were  informed  as  the  result.  From 
]8S8,  I  no  longer  doubted  that  the  anterior  portion  of  the  mid^* 
die  lobe  was  a  distinct  organ,  and  that  its  primary  use  was  the  dis« 
crimination  and  enjoyment  of  meats  and  drink.  It  was  diffi« 
cult,  however,  to  hit  the  fundamental  power.  The  situation  of 
the  organ,  under  the  zygomatic  process,  and  the  temporal  muscle, 
frequently  precluded  the  possibility  of  accurate  observation. 
But,  notwithstanding,  well  marked  cases,  both  of  a  positive  and 
a  negative  kind,  were  investigated.  These  conclusions  were 
embodied,  and  read  to  the  Phrenological  Society  of  London^ 
en  the  8th  of  April  18S5.  Two  months  before,  though  it  was 
not  known  in  London,  a  letter  had  been  reodved  in  Kdinburgh 
from  Dr  Hoppe  of  Copenhagen,  giving  the  same  portions  of  the 
brain  to  the  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst.  The  ooinddence 
was  felt  to  be  remaikabfe,  and  to  myself  partkralarly  so^  as  I 
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had,  in  I8SI9  conceived  a  stmilar  idea,  but  discarded  it  upon 
considering  the  dependence  of  these  feelings  upon  the  stomach 
and  tongue.^ 

A  note  is  appended  to  the  work  containing  an  interesting  iL 
lustration  of  tne  faculty  of  Locality. 

**  Mr  Robert  Sweet  of  Chelsea,  the  well  known  botanical  au- 
thor, who  keeps  a  great  many  of  the  mi^ating  birds,  has  writ- 
ten a  small  essay,  entitled  *  British  Warblers,^  on  the  getius 
Sylvia.  He  gives  the  following  account : — *  These  birds,  when 
in  confinement,  are  very  restless  at  the  seasons  of  their  usual 
emigration  from  one  country  to  another ;  in  autumn,  about  twice 
dunng  the  winter,  and  again  when  they  are  returning  in  the 
spring.  From  their  agitation  at  various  times  in  winter,  it  may 
be  concluded  that  they  visit  more  than  one  country  after  their 
departure  from  this.  It  is  very  curious  to  see  them  when  in 
this  state :  their  restlessness  seems  to  come  at  once,  and  gene- 
rally in  the  evening.  When  they  are  sitting,  seemingly  quite 
composed,  they  start  up  suddenly  and  flutter  their  wings ;  some- 
times flying  direct  to  the  top  of  the  cage  or  aviar]^ :  at  other 
times  runnmg  backwards  and  forwards  on  their  perches,  conti- 
nually flapping  their  wings,  and  looking  upwards  all  the  time : 
nor  will  tney  notice  any  Uiing  that  is  going  forward  as  long  as 
they  condnue  in  that  state,  which  lasts  for  an  hour  or  two  at 
each  time.  By  their  always  wishing  to  fly  upwards,  it  may  be 
supposed,  that  w^en  they  first  direct  their  flight,  they  mount 
upwards  to  a  great  height,  so  that  they  can  direct  their  course 
the  better^  by  seeing  the  way^ cleat*  all  round  them/^  TWtf  agi- 
tation generally  lasts  about  a  fortnight,  sometimes  more  and 
sometimes  less :  in  the  spring  it  seems  strongest  on  them.  At 
that  season  they  will  sometimes  flutter  about  the  whole  of  the 
night,  and  sleep  a  great  part  of  the  day.^^ 

It  is  our  unpleasant  duty  to  add,  that  Mr  Dewhurst^s  *^  Guide 
to  Huoian  iinq  Comparative  Phrenology^  is.b^  no  means  a  sure 
and  faithful  ^'  Guide.^  tt  contains  numerous  errors  in  the  states 
ment  of  facts ;  and  many  of  the  sentences  are  either  exceedingly 
obscure  or  utterly' unintelligible.'  Its  pagfes  d^  "fbarftitty  dis. 
figured  by  typographical  errors,  which  are  here  more  numerous 
and  glaring  than  in  any  volume  which  we  have  ever  had  the 
fortune  to  read.  Many  examples,  such  as  the  following,  could 
easily  be  quoted ;  but  one  must  suffice :— -Speaking  of  Secre- 
tiveness,  he  says, — **  When  in  union  with  the  superior  senti- 
ments and  large  Conscientiousness,  it  excites  those  secret  sti- 
muli of  those  feelings,  which  we  find  among  friends  reciprocally 
manifested,  even  should  the  ravages  of  time  make  their  appear- 
ance, before  outwardly  declared.'*'  *<  This  organ  is  very  fre- 
quently found  in  the  higher  orders  of  animals.  It  constitutes 
uieir  slynessy  we  shall  &id  it  to  constitute  the  cause  of  this  sly- 
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ness ;  and,  more  particularly,  if  we  consider  the  behaviour  0f 
man  and  animals,  when  they  exercise  functions  of  this  kind; 
and  this  appears  to  be  the  especial  faculty  to  cause  the  wish  of 
clandestine  conduct,  eilher  in  words,  thoughts,  things  or  pro- 
jects.''   (Pp.  158,  159.) 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  regret 
that  Mr  Dewhurst  should  have  sent  forth  to  the  world  this 
crude  and  incorrect  elementary  work,  which  certainly  is  little  cal- 
culated to  reflect  credit  either  on  its  author  or  on  the  doctrine 
which  it  professes  to  expound. 


ARTICLE  V. 

THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  LOCALITY  ILLUSTRATED  BY  A  LUDI- 
CROUS OCCURRENCE,  WHICH  FOR  A  TIME  OBSTRUCTED 
OR  SUSPENDED  ITS  USE. 

t6  thb  bditob  of  thb  phrenological  journal. 
Sib, 

fV HiLE  the  unreflecting  have  rejected  some  of  the  phrenologi- 
cal faculties  as  mere  extravagancies,  such  as  Destructiveness, 
Secretiveoess,  and  Wonder,  they  l\ave  pronounced  others  utterly 
unintelligible,  as  Order,  Time,  and  Weight,  and  yet  others  super- 
fluous, as  Cosstructiveness  and  Locality.  *'  What  can  Wetffht 
mean  ?^  asked,  for  example,  the  Edinburgh  Review;  the  writer 
never  having  reflected  tnat  none  of  the  five  senses  he  owns 
would  ^ve  him  the  sensation  of  gravitation  or  mechanical  resist- 
ance, or  enable  him  to  keep  his  oalance,  or  recover  it  when  en- 
dangered. Localityf  on  the  other  hand,  (which  Sir  Greorge 
Mackenzie  has  justly  defined  the  perception  of  relaUve  position), 
has  been  scoutea  as  a  mere  superfluity;  being  merged,  it  is  said, 
in  the  simple percepiion  of  objects;  each  man  knowing  his  own 
house,  eacn  bird  its  own  nest,  and  each  mouse  its  own  nole,  the 
moment  the  house,  nest,  or  hole,  is  perceived.  Yes !  the 
phrenologist  answers,  when  they  are  perceived;  then  Locality 
becomes  superfluous,  and  gives  up  the  duty  to  Individuality, 
but  not  till  then.  There  is  a  tiling  called  the  way  to  the  house, 
or  nest,  or  hole,  .when  the  man,  or  bird,  or  mouse,  chances  to  be 
at  a  distance,  and  out  of  sight  of  the  object.  Then  the  relative 
position  of  objects  is  the  only  perception  that  will  serve  them. 
This  will  even  carry  them  to  places  where  they  have  never  been 
before,  and  where  recognition  of  the  object  can  have  no  place. 
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Let  liny  one  try  how  his  perception  of  St  Petersburgh  or  St 
Helena  will  find  him  tiie  way  to  these  places.  Does  be  not  19- 
stantly  appeal  to  a  faculty  as  distinct  from  that  which  shall  per- 
ceive these  places  themselves  when  he  arrives  at  them,  as  hear- 
ing is  from  sight  ? 

If  it  were  possible  by  art  to  suspend,  in  th.e  case  of  our  re- 
cusant, the  function  of  any  of  the  denied  percipients,  just  as  we 
can  bandage  the  eyes  and  stop  the  ears,  and  give  him  a  trial  of 
the  absence  of  the  particular  power,  allowing  him  perfect  free- 
dom to  try  how  far  he  can  supply  the  want  by  applying  other 
powers,  we  should  possess  a  very  powerful  means  of  practically 
convincing  him.  This  suspension  or  deprivation  of  power  is 
often  realized  by  natural  conformation,  by  accidental  derange- 
ment,  or  even  temporary  disease  of  organ,  in  all  the  faculties ; 
but  this  defect,  if  it  exist  in  others  and  not  in  himself,  produces 
no  effect  on  the  andphreoologist,  as  the  defect  js  just  as  stoutly 
denied,  in  other  words,  as  little  understood,  as  the  function. 
An  accidental  occurrence  lately  induced  me  to  tiiink  that  the 
power  of  Locality  may  be  artificially  suspended,  and  ^e  want  of 
Its  aid  as  a  faculty  impressed  upon  the  merriest  satirist  of  its 
existence.  Restdsog,  during  summer  and  autumn,  m  the  coun- 
try, I  was  one  lught  the  last  of  the  family  in  going  to  bed ;  and 
having,  when  the  whole  house  but  myself  had  been  long  asleep, 
put  out  the  candles  in  the  drawing-room,  where  I  had  remainod 
reading,  I  took  in  my  haold  a  lamp  tofind  my  way  to -bed.  In 
the  entrance  hall,  across  one  end  of  which  ran  a  row  of  pillars, 
and  through  them  was  a  door  that  led  to  the  stair-case,  my  lamp 
was  accidentally  extinguished,  and  I  was  suddenly  left  in  outer 
darkness.  Trusting  to  the  knowledge  I  had  of  the  relative  po- 
sition of  the  objects  in  the  hall,  such  as  the  pillars,  doors,  win- 
dows, &c.,  I  went  in  the  direction,  as  I  thought,  of  the  door, 
feeling  in  my  way  for  the  exp^ed  piili^rs.  Before  making  this 
attempt,  I  must  unawares  have  turned  round,  and  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  I  went  I  could  -find  no  pillars,  and,'  of  course,  no 
door.  I  turned  about  and  resolved  to  grope  for  the  pillars,  and 
'found  my  perplexity  increased  by  every  object  I  touched. 
There  were  two  marble  sldbs  in  the  hdl  exactly  opposite  to  each 
other*  1  felt  one  of  them,  but  being  the  reverse  one  of  that 
which  I  concluded  it  to  be,  it  was  in  vain  that  I  took  a  fresh 
departure  from  it,  for  I  did  not  find  .the  pillars  and  the  door  in 
the  relation  to  it  which  I  expected.  I  cfime  to  pillars,  but  it 
was  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  range,  and  I  could  find  no  door  in 
the  expected  relation  to  them.  Matters  were  now  worse  than 
ever,  for  I  had  no  means  of  finding  any  thing  in  the  hall  except 
'by  actual  contact ;  and  when  I  did  get  hold  of  any  object,  my 
'Locality  was  completely  useless  to  me  in  enabling  ipe  again  to 
perceive  the  relative  position  of  such  object,  and  of  my  own  per- 
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son,  to  the  other  objects  in  the  hall.  The  darkness  put  me  in 
mind  of  the  younger  Pliny^'s  description  of  that  which  prevailed 
at  the  first  brreaking  out  of  Vesuvius,  when  his  uncle  was  killed 
and  Herculaneum  overwhelmed ;  it  was  like  the  darkness,  he  says, 
not  of  a  dark  night  out  of  doors,  but  in  a  shut  up  chamber 
within.  I  had  a  great  repugnance  to  take  the  course  of  routing 
the  family,  to  witness' the  mortifying  confession  that  I  had  lost 
myselfy  as  well  as  my  way,  in  the  hall.  I  had  no  prospect  but 
that  of  remaining  where  I  was,  and  the  evil  not  being  very  great, 
but  the  situation  exquisitely  ludicrous,  I  sat  down  on  a  chah: 
and  laughed  at  the  absurdity  of  my  predicament.  I  found  the 
power  of  regaining  a  knowledge  of  where  I  was  utterly  gone 
without  establishing  afresh  known  points,  and  I  resolved  to  feel 
round  the  walls  till  I  should  succeed.  I  remembered  that  one 
of  the  nmrble  slabs  had  a  barometer  hung  immediately  over  it ; 
I  therefore  groped  till  I  found  the  barometer,  and  placing  my 
back  to  the  slab,  made  a  heroic  effort  to  re-establish  my  Locality  in 
all  its  vigour,  for  in  me  it  happens  to  be  a  v^ry  powerful  faculty. 
The  perplexiDgi  trials  which  the  faculty  had  already  undergone, 
made  my  new  position  useless  to  me  for  a  good  many  minutes, 
and  they  were  painful  and  embarrassing.  I  could  not  recollect 
without  much  thinking  in  what  direction  I  was  to  go  on  quit- 
ting that  friendly  point,  and  I  felt  a  great  disinclination  to  auit 
it.  In  due  time  I  did  recover  the  losit  power,  and  venfturea  in 
the  direction,  which  wis  diagonal,'  of  the^door  ;*  I^agaih  missed 
it,  and  had  some  additional  groping,  which  had  nearly  brought 
back  tny  forioer  confusion,  when  a  chink  of  light  ftomithe  stair- 
case window  was  suddenly  visible  to  me  through  a  small  open* 
ing  of  the  door.  This  1  joyfully  opened,  saw  the  stair-case 
window,  and  in  an  instant  my  power  of  locality  was  restored  as 
if  by  a  charm. 

The  practical  use  I  madeof  this  amusing  adventure,  which 
cost  me  about  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  bourns  hard  labour, 
'was  first  to  add  it  to  the  other  proofs  already  known  to  me, 
*that  Locality  is  a  specific  primitive  power  of  mind.  I  had  just 
experienced  to  my  cost,  that  no  dther  power 'which  remained  to 
rte  in  vigour  could  supply  it.  I  was  perfectly  aware  of  the 
Form  of  every  thing  in  the  hall,  but  that  did  nothing  for  me. 
<I  knew  the  Size  of  the  hall  itself  and  of  every  thing  in  it,  but 
that  aided  me  not;  I  remembered  the  Weighty  Colour ,  Ar^ 
ran^ement.  Number^  and  Sound  when  struck,  of  every  object 
in  the  hall,  but  none  of  these  separately,  nor  the  whole  together, 
supplied  to  me  the  want  of  an  actual  perception  of  the  relative 
position  of  the  objects,  without  which  all  their  other  qualities 
and  relations  were  useless  to  me.  The  second  practical  use  I 
made  of  the  adventure  was  to  observe,  that  nothing  could  more 
tend  to  confirm  Sir  George  Mackenzie's  idea  that  the  faculty 
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gives  the  perception  of  relative  position,  than  the  ceaseless  efforts 
I  made  to  recover  what  I  had  for  the  moment  lost,  that  very 
perception.  And,  thirdly,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  in  the  term 
relative  position,  must  be  included  the  relation  of  the  relative 
position  of  objects  to  our  own  person.  This  was  made  clear  to 
me  by  reflecting,  that,  at  any  one  moment  of  my  embarrassment, 
I  could  have  remembered  the  relative  position  of  marble  slabs, 
pillars,  doors,  &c.  to  each  other ;  indeed,  all  my  efforts  to  get 
right  presume  that  knowledge ;  what  I  wanted  was  a  perception 
of  my  own  position  in  relation  to  the  relative  position  of  the 
other  objects.  I  submit  that  this,  as  an  element  of  the  percep- 
tion, is  too  clear  to  require  farther  consideration. 

If  the  antiphrenologist  should  say  that  I  merely  wanted  light 
and  the  use  of  my  eyes  to  recover  my  Locality,  and  that,  there- 
fore. Locality,  as  I  call  it,  is  just  the  sense  of  sight;  I  would 
answer,  by  readily  admitting,  that  seeing  the  objects  is  the  best 
way  to  recover  the  perception  of  their  relative  position  to  each 
other  and  myself.  In  other  words,  that  the  locality  as  well  as 
the  number  of  objects  can  be  seen,  but  Number  and  Locality 
are  distinct  perceptions  nevertheless.  Other  perceptions  come 
through  the  organ  of  Sight.  But  if  the  faculty  of  Locality  can 
be  exerted,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  can,  by  touching  the 
different  objects,  as  is  exemplified  by  the  blind ;  if,  moreover, 
the  light  and  sight  failed,  but  left  the  locality  entire,  but  for  the 
accidental  turn,  it  is  undeniable  that  there  is  a  faculty  quite  dis- 
tinct from  sight  and  touch,  and  all  other  faculties,  however 
aided  by  these,  which  gives  the  perception  of  place,  and  not 
only  shews  to  man  and  animals  their  way  home,  out  guides  the 
ship  through  the  ocean,  by  perceiving  the  relation  of  the  sun 
ana  stars  at  certain  times  to  the  north  pole,  to  which  the  needle 
points,  and  renders  the  trackless  deep  a  high  way  through  the 
world.  What  are  the  thirty-two  points  of  the  mariner^s  compass 
but  fixed  points  in  aid  of  Localibr  ?  I  should  like  to  see  any 
one,  who  denies  the  perception  of^^these  relations  to  be  a  faculty, 
blindfolded  in  his  own  most  familiar  chamber,  and,  according  to 
the  established  practice  in  blind-manVbuff,  which  is  much  more 
philosophical  than  his  theory,  turned  three  times  round,  and 
told  to  make  his  way  to  the  fire-place  or  the  door,  without  first 
advancing  to  the  wall  and  groping  his  way  round  it.  Your^ 
&c.  S. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

INTBODUCTOEY  LECTURES  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  be- 
ing Part  of  a  Coune  delivered  in  Easter  Term,  1831.  By  Richard 
Wbatxlt,  D.  D.,  Principal  of  St  Alban*8  Hall,  Professor  of  Political 
Economj  in  the  Uniirersity  of  Oxford.    London,  1831. 

Since  this  work  was  published,  the  author  has  been  nominated 
to  the  Archbishopric  of  Dublin,  and  he  appears  deserving  of  the 
honour. 

A  few  ^ears  ago,  a  Professorship  of  Political  Economy  was 
founded  in  Oxford  by  Mr  Drummond,  with  a  novel  constitu- 
tion. The  professor  holds  his  office  only  for  five  years,  and  it 
is  a  condition  that  one  lecture,  at  least,  shall  be  published  every 
year.  Dr  Whately  is  the  second  individual  who  has  been 
elected  to  the  chair,  and  the  present  lectures,  eight  in  number, 
have  been  published,  in  compliaoce  with  the  statute.  They  are 
introductory  in  their  character,  being  intended  chiefly  to  dispel 
popular  pi-ejudices  against  political  economy,  and  to  unfold  its 
objects.  They  contain  several  admirable  observations,  calcu- 
lated to  remove  prejudices  against  the  pursuit  of  new  truths, 
which  are  directly  applicable  to. our  science,  and  on  this  ac- 
count we  present  them  to  our  r^defs. 

The  first  obstacle  that  every  great  discovery  connected  with 
human  conduct  has  met  with,  is  the  allegation  that  it  is  hostile 
to  religion.  In  England  this  charge  has  been  urged  against 
Political  Economy ;  and  its  doctrines  have  been  represented  as 
inconsistent  with  Christianity. 

Dr  Whately,  in  his  preface,  says,  ^*  It  has  been  my  first  ob- 
ject to  combat  the  prevailing  prejudices  against  the  study,  and 
especially  those  which  represent  it  as  unfavourable  to  religion.^ 
The  University  of  Oxford,  he  obsenres^  by  accepting  .the  en- 
dowment of  the  Chair,  has  borne  ^er  public  testimony  against 
that  prejudice;  and  subsequently,  in  appcnnting  to  the  profes- 
sorship one. of  hfiv  members,  ^^  wno  ia  not  only  professionally  de- 
voted to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  but  whom  she  has  judged 
worthy,  (in  the  office  of  Bampton  Lecturer,  and  three  times  in 
that  of  Select  Preacher,)  to  offer  religious  instruction  to  an  aca- 
demical audience,  she  has  implied  the  full  conviction  of  a  body 
which  is  above  all  suspicion  of  indifference  to  Christianity,  that 
there  is  at  least  no  discordancy  between  that  and  the  pursuits 
of  the  political  economist.*"  A  considerable  portion  of  the  lec- 
tures is  devoted  to  the  removal  of  this  prejudice,  and  the  author 
displays  at  once  intrepidity  and  philosophical  acumen  in  the  mode 
in  which  he  manages  the  argument, 

**  In  proportion,^  says  he,  **  as  any  branch  of  study  leads  to 
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important  and  useful  results,  in  proportion  as  it  gains  ground 
in  public  estimation — ^in  proportion  as  it  tends  to  overthrow 
prevailing  errors — in  the  same  degree  it  may  be  expected  to 
call  forth  angry  deolamation  from  those  wba  are  trying  to  de^ 
spise  what  they  will  not  learn,  and  wedded  to  prejuaiees  which 
they  cannot  defend.  Galileo  probably  would  hove  escaped  per- 
secution, i(  his  discoveries  could  have  been  disproved,  and  bis 
reasonings  refuted."^  ^^  That  political  economy  should  have 
been  complffiiied  eft  as  hostile  to  religion,  will  probably  be  re- 
garded a  century  hence  (should  the  fact  be  then  on  record)  with 
the  same  wonder,  almost  approaching  to  incredulity,  with  which 
we,  of  the  present  day,  hear  of  men  sincerely  opposing,  on  reli- 
gious grounds^  the  Copemican  system.  But  tiit  the  advocates 
ot  Christianity  shall  hft^e  become  universally  miMh  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  true  character  of  their  religion,  than,  univer- 
«dly,  tliey  have  ever  yet  beeft,  we  most  always  expect  that  every 
brandi  of  study,  every  scientific  theory  that  is  brought  into  no- 
tice, will  be  assailed  on  religious  grounds,  by  those  who  either 
have  not  studied  the  sabgect,  or  who  are  rocompeteAt  judges  of 
it ;  or  again,  who  are  addressing  themselves  to  such  persons  as 
are  so  circumstanced,  and  wish  to  excite  and  to  take  advantage 
of  the  passions  of  the  igtiorant.  Fleciere  H  nequeo  ^uperoSy 
Aeheronta  movebo.  Some  there  are  who  sincerely  believe  that 
the  Scriptures  contain  revelations  of  truths  the  mo&t  distinct 
from  rehgion.  Such  persons  procured,  accordingly,  A  formal 
condemnation  (very  lately  rescinded)  of  the  theory  of  the  earth^s 
motion,  as  at  variance  with  Scripture.  In  Protestant  countries, 
and  now,  it  seems,  even  In  Popish,  this  point  has  been  conced- 
ed ;  but  that  the  erroneous  principle — that  of  appealing  to  re- 
velation on  Questions  of  physical  science — ^has  not  yet  been  en- 
tirely clearea  away,  is  evident  frotn  the  objections  which  most 
of  you  probably  may  have  bedrd  to  the  resear(;hes  of  geology. 
The  olgections  against  astronomy  have  been  abandoned,  rdther, 
perhaps,  from  its  having  been  made  to  appC'ar,  that  the  Scrip- 
ture accounts  of  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens  may  be  recon- 
cilkl  with  the  conclusions  of  science,  than  from  its  being  under- 
stood that  Scripture  is  not  the  test  by  which  the  conclusions  cff 
science  dre  to  be  tried.^  **  It  is  not  a  sien  of  faith— on  the 
contrary,  it  indicates  rather  a  want  of  faith,  or  else  a  culpaUe 
indolence— to  decline  meeting  any  theorist  on  his  own  ground, 
ami  to  cut  short  the  controversv  by  lin  appeal  to  the  authority 
of  Scripture.  For,  if  we  really  are  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
Scripture,  and  consequently  of  the  falsity  of  any  theory,  (of  the 
^arth,  for  instance,)  which  is  really  at  variance  with  it,  we  must 
needs  believe  that  that  theory  is  dlso  at  variance  with  observable 
phenomena ;  and  we  ought  not  therefore  to  shrink  from  trying 
thfe  question  by  an  appeal  to  t^  "  "  id  has  no^  revealed  to 
us  a  system  of  morality,  such  '^  beeli  needed  for  a 
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besDg  who  had  no  other  means  of  distiosuishing  ridit  andr 
wrong.  On  the  contrary,  the  inculcation  of  virtue,  ana  repro- 
bation of  vice  in  Scripture,  are  in  such  a  tone  as  seem  to  pre- 
suppose a  natural  power,  or  a  capacity  for  acquiring  the  power 
to  oistinguish  them.  And  if  a  man,  denying  or  renouncing  all 
claims  of  natural  conscience,  should  practise  without  scruple 
every  thin^  he  did*  not  find  expressly  forbidden  in  Scripture, 
and  think  himself  not  bound  to  do  any  thing  that  is  not  there 
expressly  enjoined,  exclaiming  at  every  turn— 

<'  Is  it  so  written  in  the  Bond  V 

be  would  be  leading  a  life  very  unlike  what  a  Christiana's  should 
be.  Since,  then,  we  are  bound  to  use  our  own  natural  facul- 
ties in  the  search  after  all  truth  that  is  within  the  reach  of  those 
faculties,  most  especially  ought  we  to  trv,  by  their  own  proper 
evidence,  questions  which  form  no  part  of  revelation  properly  so 
called,  but  which  are  incidentally  ailuded  to  in  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings. If  we  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  on  any  such  points,  it 
should  be  merely  as  to  an  ancient  book,  not  in  reference  to  their 
sacred  character;  in  short,  not  as  Scripture.^— -Pp.  S9  to  S6. 

These  observations  are  highly  philosophical, 'and  worthy  of 
attention ;  the  more  so  that  their  author  is  a  divine,  and  now  a 
high  dignitary  in  the  church  of  Ireland.  The  cry  of  Material- 
ism  was  fiercely  raised,  and  long  maintained  against  Phrenolo* 
gy ;  but  it  has  at  l«igth  been  silenced  by  a  demonstration  of  its 
absurdity.  The  charge  now  made  is,  that  Phrenology  leads  to 
Infidelity,  and  that  its  principles  and  doctrines  are  irreconcile- 
able  with  Scripture.  It  is  instructive  to  trace  the  difierent  views 
in  which  the  science  has  been  regarded  by  religious  persons  at 
difierent  times,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  lundamentiJ  truths  of 
the  doctrine  have  never  varied.  A  few  years  ago  Phrenology 
was  favourably  received  by  a  certain  religious  class,  because  it 
was  believed  to  be  the  philosophy  of  their  peculiar  views.  The 
Gorrupdon  of  human  nature  is  a  fundamental  point  of  doctrine 
with  them,  and  the  large  organs  of  Amativeness,  Combative- 
ness,  Destructiveness,  Acquisitiveness,  Secretiveness,  &c.  which 
the  human  head  displayed,  were  hailed  as  so  many  philosophical 
evidences,  coinciding  with  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  in  suppcnrt 
of  this  position.  For  a  season,  Phrenology  was  patronised  by 
this  party,  and  recommended  to  the  approbation  of  its  adhe- 
rents. But  when  phrenologists  proceeded  to  shew  that  the 
function  of  every  organ  is  good  in  itself,  and  that  evil  arises 
only  from  abuses ;  that  the  tendency  to  commit  abuses  is,  caie» 
ris  paribtis^  in  proportion  to  the  excess  in  size  of  the  organs  of 
the  lower  propensities  over  those  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties ;  that  the  relative  proportions  of  the  organs  are,  to  an 
important  extent,  influenoea  by  the  condition  of  the  parents; 
ia  short,  when  the  doctrine  was  started  that  human  dispositions 

X  2 
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are  fundamentally  influenced  by  physiological  causes,  Phreno^ 
logy  began  to  be  suspected  and  disliked  by  those  who  had,  un** 
der  the  first  view  of  it,  regarded  it  with  favour. 

We  ask  any  person  alive  to  the  unbending  nature  and  un- 
speakable importance  of  truth,  what  line  of  conduct  was  incum- 
bent on  the  advocates  of  this  science  ?  Ought  they  to  have 
trimmed  their  interpretations  of  nature  into  harmony  with  the 
prevailing  interpretations  of  Scripture  of  each  sect  for  each  day; 
or  ought  they  to  have  proceeded  boldly,  but  cautiously,  to  ob- 
serve the  facts  presented  to  their  understandings,  and  ta  re- 
cord these,  in  firm  reliance  on  the  ultimate  harmony  of  scriptural 
truth  with  natural  truth,  when  both  shall  have  been  fully  ex- 

Eiscated  and  fairly  compared  ?  The  latter  course  has  been  fol- 
»wed ;  and  it  falls  precisely  within  the  scope  of  Dr  Whately^s 
Imnciples,  here  so  ably  unfolded.  If  the  aoctrines  of  Phreno- 
ogy  to  which  we  have  alluded  be  untrue,  then  the  proper  an- 
swer to  them  is  a  demonstration  of  their  falsity.  If  they  be 
true,  they  are  mere  enunciations  of  the  institutions  of  the  Crea- 
tor, and  it  argues  superstitious,  and  not  religious,  feelings  to 
fear  evil  consequences  from  the  knowledge  of  what  Divine  Wis- 
dom has  appointed.  The  argument  that  the  resuUa  of  the 
doctrine  are  obviously  at  variance  with  Scripture,  and,  there- 
Jbrey  That  the  doctrines  cannot  be  true,  is  not  admissible; 
**  for,**  in  the  words  of  Dr  Whately,  "  if  we  really  are  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  Scripture,  and  consequently  of  the  falsity 
of  any  theory,  (of  the  earth  for  instance),  which  is  really  at  va- 
riance with  it,  we  must  needs  believe  that  that  theory  is  also  at 
variance  with  observable  phenomena ;  and  we  ought  not  there- 
fore to  shrink  from  trying  the  question  by  an  appeal  to  these.*" 
Galileo  was  told  from  high  authority  in  the  church,  that  his 
doctrine  of  the  revolution  of  the  globe  was  obviously  at  vari- 
ance with  Scripture,  and  therefore  that  it  could  not  be  true  ; 
but  as  his  opinions  were  founded  on  physical  facts,  which  could 
neither  be  concealed  nor  denied,  they  necessarily  prevailed.  If 
there  had  been  a  real  opposition  between  Scripture  and  nature^ 
the  only  result  would  nave  been  a  demonstration,  that  Scrip, 
ture  in  this  particular  instance  was  erroneously  interpreted^ 
because  the  evidence  of  physical  nature  is  imperishable  and 
insuperable,  and  cannot  give  way  to  any  authority  whatever* 
The  same  consequence  will  evidently  happen  in  regard  to  Phre« 
^ogy*  If  it  were  possible  that  any  facts  in  physiology  did  ac 
tually  and  directly  contradict  any  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  which  must  yield  The  human 
understanding  cannot  resist  evidence  founded  on  nature,  and 
even  if  it  did  resist.  Nature  would  not  bend,  but  continue  to 
operate  in  her  own  way  in  spite  of  the  resistance,  and  a  new 
and  more  correct  interpretation  of  Scripture  would  ultimately. 
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become  inevitable.  This  opposition  we  sincerely  believe  to  be 
in  itself  impossible,  when  the  facts  in  nature  are  correctly  ob- 
served, and  diviixe  truth  is  correctly  interpreted ;  but  we  put 
the  case  thus  strongly  to  call  the  serious  attention  of  reUgious 

Sersons  to  the  mischievous  consequences  to  religion,  of  rashly 
enouncing  any  doctrine  professing  to  be  founded  on  na- 
tural facts,  as  adverse  to  revelation.  Every  instance  in  which 
the  charge  is  made  falsely,  is  a  mortal  stab  to  revelation  itself, 
and  tends  to  lead  men  to  regard  Scripture  as  an  obstacle  to  the 
prc^fress  of  science  and  civilization,  mstead  of  being  a  system 
of  £vine  wisdom,  in  harmony  with  all  natural  truth. 

Some  persons  are  anxious  that  we  should  avoid  all  discussion 
of  the  relation  between  Phrenology  and  Religion,  as  tending  to 
create  uneasiness,  and  being  unnecessary  to  the  progress  of  the 
fldence ;  and  if  we  could  view  the  matter  in  this  light,  we  should 
be  happy  to  act  as  they  advise ;  but  as  it  appears  to  us  certain, 
that  Phrenology  is  destined  to  exercise  an  important  influence 
on  the  religious  opinions  of  mankind,  it  is  a  duty  to  state  this 
fact  If  the  diffusion  of  the  principles  of  this  science  will 
strengthen,  purify,  and  advance  religion,  which  we  firmly  be- 
lieve, the  sooner  tne  relationship  between  the  two  is  made  known 
the  better.  If  it  were  possible  that  Phrenology  should  weaken 
religious  truth,  or  impede  its  pr(^ess,  it  would  be  dishonest, 
whilst  suspecting  this  result,  to  j)ropagate  its  doctrines,  and 
conceal  their  tendency.  In  either  view,  therefore,  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  candid  and  benevolent  mind  to  speak  openly.  In  all  ear- 
nestness and  sincerity,  therefore,  we  announce  to  religious  pro- 
fessors of  every  denomination,  that  the  day  is  on  the  wing,  when 
they  will  find  their  doctrines  sifted  and  tried  by  the  principles  of 
this  science.  We  are  convinced  that  true  religion  will  gain  great 
strength  and  power  by  the  ordeal ;  but  we  are  prepared  to  ex- 
pect modifications  of  many  existing  opinions. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  fundamental  questions  in 
morals  and  religion,  is  the  inherent  capability  of  the  human 
mind,  by  the  development  and  proper  application  of  its  own 
elements,  and  those  of  external  nature,  to  rise  in  the  scale  of 
improvement ;  we  do  not  say  to  perfection,  but  to  a  condition 
fiurly  calculated  to  satisfy  the  re&sonable  demands  of  our  moral 
and  intellectual  faculties.  If  we  assume  the  negative  side  of 
thb  question  to  be  the  true  state  of  the  fact,  we  shall  be  led  by 
our  principles  to  treat  lightly  the  natural  qualities  of  the  human 
mind,  ana  to  look  for  success  in  improving  mankind  chiefly 
from  spiritual  influences.  Some  sects  in  religion  have  not  only 
denied  the  capability  of  human  nature  to  improve  itself,  but  re- 
presented its  constitution,  and  that  of  the  external  world,  as 
positively  adverse  to  such  improvement ;  so  much  so,  that  they 
onsider  the  chief  value  of  revelation  to  consist  in  proving  this 
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have  been  in  contradiction  to  a  condition  of  universal  placidity 
and  peace,  in  moral  and  physical  nature.  There  are  organs  of 
Secretiveness  and  Cautiousness ;  which  imply  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions existing  within  the  mind,  proper  to  be  concealed  and  re^ 
8tnuned--«nd  danger  existing  abroad,  to  be  shunned:  these 
would  have  been  in  contradiction  to  a  condition  in  which  every 
thought  was  pure,  and  in  which  no  danger  could  find  a  place. 
If,  then,  man,  at  his  creation,  possessed  all  these  organs,  k  fol- 
lows, that  his  physical  and  mental  constitution^  and  also  that  of 
external  nature,  must  have  been  at  that  time  substantially  the 
same  as  at  present.  If  man  at  his  creation  did  not  possess  these 
organs,  ana  if  external  nature  was  at  that  time  constituted  in 
reuLtion  to  a  different  mental  combination,  then  man,  of  our 
day,  is  a  different  being  from  man  as  at  first  created ;  and  the 
change  is  not  one  of  degree,  but  of  kind.  The  addition  or  sub- 
traction of  organs,  and  the  alteration  of  external  nature  in  rda- 
tion  to  them,  would  constitute  man  a  different  creature;  and  it 
is  difiicult  to  discover  a  ground  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  present  creature  for  the  sins  of  a  previous,  but  different 
bein^. 

Phrenology  gives  a  degree  of  clearness  and  precision  to  our 
views  of  the  human  constitution  which  was  never  before  enjoyed : 
and  it  forces  us,  by  the  palpable  nature  of  the  facts  which  it 
presents  to  our  consideration,  to  reason  on  ethical  questions 
whether  we  will  or  not. 

Again,  all  existing  interpretations  of  Scripture  have  been 
adopted  in  ignorance  of  the  fact,  that,  cateris  paribus^  a  brain 
preponderating  greatly  in  the  size  of  the  animal  organs  over  the 
moral  and  intellectual  organs,  has  a  native  and  instinctive  ten- 
dency to  immoral  conduct,  and  vice  versa  ;  and  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  organization  is  fundamental ;  that  is  to  say,  that  no 
means  are  yet  Known  in  nature,  by  which  a  brain  of  the  inferior 
combination  may  be  made  to  manifest  the  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties  with  equal  success  as  a  brain  of  the  superior  combina. 
tion.  Only  phrenologists,  who  have  observed,  for  many  years, 
in  various  situations,  and  under  different  influences,  the  practi- 
cal conduct  of  individuals  constituted  in  these  different  ways, 
can  conceive  the  importance  of  the  combinations  of  the  organs ; 
but  after  it  is  discovered,  the  inferences  from  it  are  irresistible. 
The  religious  teachers  of  mankind  are  yet  ignorant  of  the  most 
momentous  fact  in  regard  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment of  the  race  whicn  nature  contains.  We  have  heard  it  said 
that  Christianity  affords  a  better  and  a  more  instantaneous  re- 
medy for  human  depravity,  than  improvement  in  the  cerebral 
organization ;  because  the  moment  a  man  is  penetrated  by  the 
love  of  God  in  Christ,  his  moral  affections  and  intellect  become 
far  more  elevated,  whatever  his  brain  may  be^  than  those  of  any 
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individual  whatever  without  that  love,  however  high  his  cere- 
bral development  may  be,  and  however  much  he  may  be  in- 
structed in  natural  knowledge.  If  the  case  were  as  here  repre- 
sented, there  would  be  a  power  in  operation  on  the  human 
mind,  which  acted  not  in  accordance  vdth,  but  independently  of, 
organization ;  and,  accordingly,  many  excellent  persons  believe 
this  to  be  scriptural  truth,  and  matter  of  fact  also;  but  so  far 
as  our  observations  extend,  we  are  compelled  to  dissent  from 
the  conclusion.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  influence  of  the 
brain  is  established  by-  the  Creator,  because  He  gave  it  all  its 
qualities  and  effects ;  and  as  He  is  perfect  Wisdom  and  Good- 
ness, we  cannot  conceive  one  part  of  His  works  contradicting 
anodic*.  Farther,  we  have  observed  men  in  whom  the  mor» 
and  intellectual  organs  were  large,  proving  themselves  by  their 
whole  conduct  on  earth  to  be  excellent  Christians,  which  goes 
to  support  Phrenology ;  but  we  have  never  seen  an  individual 
with  large  animal,  and  small  moral  and  intellectual  organs, 
whose  conduct  was  steadily  moral,  under  the  ordinary  temptar- 
tions  of  life,  however  higb  his  religious  professions  might  be. 
Indeed,  we  have  seen  several  striking  instances  of  persons,  who, 
after  making  a  great  profession  of  rdigion,  ultimately  disgraced 
its  cause;  and  we  have  observed,  without  one  exception,  that, 
in  all  these  instances,  the  organs  of  the  inferior  propensities 
were  large,  and  those  of  one  or  more  of  the  moral  sentiments 
deficient ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  the  same  conclusion,  after 
.suflSdently  accurate  and  extensive  observation,  will  force  itself 
upon  all  candid  and  reflecting  minds. 

Our  inference,  therefore,  is,  that  the  Divine  Spirit,  revealed 
in  Scripture  as  a  power  influencing  the  human  mind,  invariably 
acts  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  organization ;  and  that  a  well 
constituted  brain  is  a  condition  essential  to  the  due  manifesta- 
tion of  Christian  dispositions.  If  this  be  really  the  -fact,  and  if 
the  constitution  of  the  brain  be  in  any  degree  regulated  by  the 
laws  of  physiology,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  Phrenology  is 
destined  to  exercise  a  vast  influence  on  practical  Christianity. 

An  admirable  portion  of  Christianity  is  that  in  which  the 
supremacy  of  the  moral  sentiments  is  explained  and  enforced  as 
a  practical  doctrine,  *^  Love  thy  neighbour  as  thy  self  ;^  all 
mankind  are  thy  neighbours.  Blessed  are  the  meek  and  the 
merciful ;  love  those  that  hate  you  and  despitefully  use  you ; 
seek  that  which  is  pure  and  holy,  and  of  good  report; — ^these  are 
precepts  of  Scripture.  Now,  Phrenology  enables  us  to  demon- 
strate, that  the  numan  faculties,  and  external  nature,  are  so  con- 
stituted as  to  admit  of  this  becoming  a  practical  doctrine  on 
earthy  which  it  has  rarely  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  con- 
ceive as  a  possibility  without  miraculous  interference.  If  Phre« 
nology  shall  carry  home  to  the  conviction  of  rational  men,  that 
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have  been  in  contradiction  to  a  condition  of  universal  placidity 
and  peace,  in  moral  and  physical  nature.  There  are  organs  of 
Secretiveness  and  Cautiousness ;  which  imply  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions existing  within  the  mind,  proper  to  be  conceided  .and  re* 
stnuned— -and  danger  existing  abroad,  to  be  shunned:  these 
would  have  been  in  contradiction  to  a  condition  in  which  every 
thought  was  pure,  and  in  which  no  danger  could  find  a  place. 
If,  then,  man,  at  his  creation,  possessed  fdl  these  organs,  it  fol- 
lows, that  his  physical  and  mental  constitution,  and  also  that  of 
external  nature,  must  have  been  at  that  time  substantially  the 
same  as  at  present  If  man  at  his  creation  did  not  possess  these 
organs,  ana  if  external  nature  was  at  that  time  constituted  in 
relation  to  a  different  mental  combination,  then  man,  of  our 
day,  is  a  different  being  from  man  as  at  first  created  ;  and  the 
change  is  not  one  of  degree,  but  of  kind.  The  addition  or  sub- 
traction of  organs,  and  the  alteration  of  external  nature  in  rda- 
tion  to  them,  would  constitute  man  a  different  creature;  and  it 
is  difiicult  to  discover  a  ground  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  present  creature  for  the  sins  of  a  previous,  but  different 
bein^. 

Phrenology  gives  a  degree  of  clearness  and  precision  to  our 
views  of  the  human  constitution  which  was  never  before  enjoyed  z 
and  it  forces  us,  by  the  palpable  nature  of  the  facts  which  it 
presents  to  our  consideration,  to  reason  on  ethical  questions 
whether  we  will  or  not. 

Again,  all  existing  interpretations  of  Scripture  have  been 
adopted  in  ignorance  of  the  fact,  that,  cateris  paribus^  a  brain 
preponderating  greatly  in  the  size  of  the  animal  organs  over  the 
moral  and  intdlectual  organs,  has  a  native  and  instinctive  ten- 
dency to  immoral  conduct,  and  vice  versa ;  and  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  organization  is  fundamental ;  that  is  to  say,  that  no 
means  are  yet  Known  in  nature,  by  which  a  brain  of  the  inferior 
combination  may  be  made  to  manifest  the  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties  with  equal  success  as  a  brain  of  the  superior  combina. 
tion.  Only  phrenologists,  who  have  observed,  for  many  years, 
in  various  situaUons,  and  under  different  influences,  the  practi- 
cal conduct  of  individuals  constituted  in  these  different  ways, 
can  conceive  the  importance  of  the  combinations  of  the  organs ; 
but  after  it  is  discovered,  the  inferences  from  it  are  irresistible. 
The  religious  teachers  of  mankind  are  yet  ignorant  of  the  most 
momentous  fact  in  reffard  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment of  the  race  whicn  nature  contains.  We  have  heard  it  said 
that  ChrisUanity  affords  a  better  and  a  more  instantaneous  re. 
medy  for  human  depravity,  than  improvement  in  the  cerebral 
organization ;  because  the  moment  a  man  is  penetrated  by  the 
love  of  Grod  in  Christ,  his  moral  aflecUons  and  intellect  become 
far  more  elevated,  whatever  his  brain  may  be>  than  those  of  any 
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individual  whatever  without  that  love,  however  high  his  cere- 
bral development  may  be,  and  however  much  be  may  be  in- 
structed in  natural  knowledge.  If  the  case  were  as  here  repre- 
sented, there  would  be  a  power  in  operation  on  the  human 
mind,  which  acted  not  in  accordance  vdth,  but  independent! v  of, 
or^nization ;  and,  accordingly,  many  excellent  persons  believe 
this  to  be  scriptural  truth,  and  matter  of  fact  also;  but  so  far 
as  our  observations  extend,  we  are  compelled  to  dissent  from 
the  conclusion.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  influence  of  the 
brain  is  established  by*  the  Creator,  because  He  gave  it  all  its 
qualities  and  effects;  and  as  He  is  perfect  Wisdom  and  Good- 
ness, we  cannot  conceive  one  part  of  His  works  contradicting 
another.  Farther,  we  have  observed  men  in  whom  the  morid 
and  intellectual  organs  were  large,  proving  themselves  by  their 
whole  conduct  on  earth  to  be  excellent  Christians,  which  goes 
to  support  Phrenology ;  but  we  have  never  seen  an  individual 
with  large  animal,  and  small  moral  and  intellectual  organs, 
whose  conduct  was  steadily  moral,  under  the  ordinary  temptar- 
tions  of  life,  however  high  his  religious  professions  might  be. 
Indeed,  we  have  seen  several  striking  instances  of  persons,  who, 
after  making  a  great  profession  of  rdigion,  ultimately  disgraced 
its  cause;  and  we  have  observed,  without  one  exception,  that, 
in  all  these  instances,  the  organs  of  the  inferior  propensities 
were  large,  and  those  of  one  or  more  of  the  moral  sentiments 
deficient ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  the  same  conclusion,  after 
.suflidently  accurate  and  extensive  observation,  will  force  itself 
upon  all  candid  and  reflecting  minds. 

Our  inference,  therefore,  is,  that  the  Divine  Spirit,  revealed 
in  Scripture  as  a  power  influencing  the  human  mind,  invariably 
acts  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  organization ;  and  that  a  well 
constituted  brain  is  a  condition  essential  to  the  due  manifesta- 
tion of  Christian  dispositions.  If  this  be  really  the  fact,  and  if 
the  constitution  of  tne  brain  be  in  any  decree  regulated  by  the 
laws  of  physiology,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  Phrenology  is 
destined  to  exercise  a  vast  influence  on  practical  Christianity. 

An  admirable  portion  of  Christianity  is  that  in  which  the 
supremacy  of  the  moral  sentiments  is  explained  and  enforced  as 
a  practical  doctrine,  *^  Love  thy  neighbour  as  thy  self  ;^  all 
mankind  are  thy  neighbours.  Blessed  are  the  meek  and  the 
merciful ;  love  those  that  hate  you  and  despitefuUy  use  you ; 
seek  that  which  is  pure  and  holy,  and  of  good  report; — ^these  are 
precepts  of  Scripture.  Now,  Phrenology  enables  us  to  demon- 
strate, that  the  numan  faculties,  and  external  nature,  are  so  con- 
stituted as  to  admit  of  this  becoming  a  practical  doctrine  on 
earth,  which  it  has  rarely  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  con- 
ceive as  a  possibility  without  miraculous  interference.  If  Phre* 
nology  shall  carry  home  to  the  conviction  of  rational  men,  that 
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the  order  of  nature  fairly  admits  of  the  practical  exemplification 
of  these  precepts  by  the  development  of  its  inherent  resources, 
a  new  direction  must  necessarily  be  g^ven  to  the  pursuits  of  the 
religious  instructors  of  mankind.  In  the  dark  ages  which  fol- 
lowed the  subversion  of  the  Boman  Empire,  men,  through  ig. 
Boranee,  converted  Christiaoity  into  avast  system  of  superstition; 
in  proportion  as  learning  revived,  the  hartiarous  superstructures 
which  had  been  raised- on  the  simple  foundations  of  the  Gospel 
were  cleared  away ;  but  the  period  from  the  revival  of  letters 
to  the  present  day,  has  been  the  age  of  scholastic,  learning,  as 
contradistinguished  from  that  of  philosophy  and  science.  Chii&. 
tianity  stands  before  us  at  present,  as  interpreted  by  men  who 
knew  extremely  little  of  the  science,  either  of  external  nature  or 
of  the  human  mind.  They  have  conceived  it  to  be  a  system  of 
spiritual  iafluenoes,  of  internal  operations  on  the  soul,  and  of 
repentant  preparation  for  another  world,  rather  than  an  exposi- 
tion of  pure  and  lofty  prindples  inherent  in  human  nature  itself, 
capaUe  of  being  largely  developed  and  rendered  practical  in 
this  world.  It  is  a  common  accusation  against  philosophy,  Aat 
the  study  of  it  renders  men  infidels;  and  this  allegeid  fact  is 
brought  forward  as  a  proof  that  human  nature  is  corrupt,  blind, 
and  pearvearse,  turning  what  ought  to  be  its  proper  food  into 
mortal  poison.  But  if  this  were  really  a  well  founded  cluu^ge, 
the  conclusion  which  we  would  draw  from  it  would  be,  that 
there  muat  be  essential  errors  in  the  popular  interpretations  of 
revelation,  when  the  effect  of  a  knowledge  of  nature  on  the 
mind  is  to  lead  to  disbelief  of  its  truth.  Science  is  of  modem 
ffrowth,  and,  down  to  the  present  hour,  the  mass  cf  Christians 
in  every  oountr]^  have  embraced  their  faith  without  the  possi. 
faility  of  comparing  it  with  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  Wilt  con- 
tained in  the  constitution  of  external  nature,  which,  philoso- 
phically speaking,  was  unknown  to  them.  For  example ;  The 
Drain  is  capable  of  being  greatly  improved  by  attention  to  the 
laws  of  physiology ;  and  improvement  in  the  brain  will  be  ac- 
companied  by  enlargement  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  capaci* 
ties,  and  diminution  of  the  animal  propensities  of  the  mind. 
These  facts  have  been  unknown  by  diVines,  who  have  denied 
the  capability  of  mankind  to  attain,  by  the  development  of  their 
natural  powers,  to  a  higher  moral  condition  than  they  have  hi- 
therto exhibited,  and,  hence,  their  decision  against  the  capabi- 
lities of  human  nature  has  been  pronounced  causa  non  cognUa^ 
and  must  be  open  for  reconsideration.  If  Christianity  was  freed 
from  many  errors  by  the  revival  and  spread  of  mere  scholasuc 
learning  in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
much  more  may  we  expect  that  the  interpretations  of  it  will 
be  farther  purified,  corrected,  and  elucidated,  by  the  ftx)d  of 
light  which  the  sciences  of  human  and  phymcal  nature,  now  in 
the  course  of  cultivation,  W"         ^  v  shed  upon  it. 
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Accordinjj  to  our  view,  the  study  of  the  human  constitution, 
and  of  external  nature,  and  of  their  relations,  will  become  an 
object  of  paramount  importance  with  reference  to  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  the  true  meaning  of  Scripture.  Civilized  man  sees 
infinitely  more  true  and  practical  wisdom  in  Scripture  than  the 
savage  of  the  wilderness,  even  supposing  that  the  latter  could 
read  and  understand  the  wxvrds  of  the  sacred  volume ;  and,  la 
like  manner,  we  humbly  think,  that  man,  when  thoroughly  in- 
structed in  bis  own  constitution,  and  in  that  of  external  na. 
ture,  will  discover  still  profounder  truth,  and  more  admirable 
precepts  in  that  record,  than  ignorant,  oootentious,  blind,  and 
conceited  man,  such  as  he  has  hitherto  existed.  These  observa- 
tions may  perhaps  appear  presumptuous  to  those  who  do  not 
admit  Phrenology  to  be  a  true  exposition  of  the  Divine  Law  in 
the  constitution  of  man.  To  such  persons  we  are  able  to  ofSer 
no  apology.  We  have  done  our  best  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
what  we  teach,  and  that  truth  appears  to  us  to  be  too  moment- 
ous to  be  hidden.  If  they,  without  submitting  the  question  to 
investigation  as  we  have  done,  chuse  to  condemu  us  on  the 
strength  of  their  own  preconceived  opinions,  we  appeal  from 
their  sentence  to  men  better  imbued  with  philosophy,  and  more 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  practical  Christianity,  and  conclude 
this  branch  of  the  subject  in  the  words  of  Dr  Whately,  that 
'^  we  are  bound  to  use  our  own  natural  faculties  in  the  search 
after  all  that  is  within  the  reach  of  these  faculties,  and  that  most 
especially  ought  we  to  try,  by  their  own  proper  evidence,  ques- 
tions which  form  no  part  of  revelation  properly  so  called,  but 
which  are  incidentally  alluded  to  in  the  Sacred  Writings."** 

The  Professor  combats,  in  a  powerful  manner,  the  prejudice, 
that  common-sense  is,  by  itself,  a  sufficient  guide  in  questions  of 
political  economy ;  and  his  observations  apply  equally  to  the 
study  of  Phrenology.  **  The  generality  or  mankind,^  says  he, 
**  have  a  strong  predilection  in  favour  of  common-sense,  except 
in  those  points  in  which  they,  respectively,  possess  the  know- 
ledge of  a  system  of  rules  ;  but  on  these  points  they  deride  any 
one  who  trusts  to  unaided  common-sense.  A  sailor,  for  instance, 
will  perhaps  despise  the  pretensions  of  medical  men,  and  prefer 
treating  a  disease  by  common-sense ;  but  he  would  ridicule  the 
proposal  of  navigating  a  ship  by  common-sense,  without  regard 
to  the  maxims  of  nautical  art.  A  physician,  again,  will  perhaps 
contemn  systems  of  political  economy,  of  logic,  or  metaphysics, 
and  insist  on  the  superior  wisdom  of  trusting  to  common-sense, 
in  such  matters;  but  he  would  never  approve  of  trusting  to 
common-sense  in  the  treatment  of  diseases.  Neither,  again, 
would  the  architect  recommend  a  reliance  on  common-sense  alone 
in  building.'** 

Eaperienoe  also,  he  observes,  has  been  made  the  occasion  of 
much  fallacy,  by  a  careless  and  inaccurate  mode  of  appealing  to 
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it.  Experience,  as  a  mental  acquirement,  implies  the  power  of 
forming,  from  extensive  and  accurate  observations  on  past  oc* 
currences,  sound  inductions  regarding  future  events.  When  we 
find  any  one  contrasting  what  he  calls  experience  with  theoi^, 
it  will  oe  found  that  *<  he  is  in  reality  comparing  the  result  of  a 
confined  with  that  of  a  noider  experience,-*a  more  imperfect  and 
crude  theory,  with  one  more  cautiously  framed,  and  based  on  a 
more  copious  induction.^  Time  alone  does  not  constitute  ex- 
perience ;  the  longest  practice  in  conductmg  any  business  in  one 
way,  does  not  necessarily  confer  any  experience  in  conducting  it 
in  a  different  way ;  and  merely  bemg  conversant  with  a  certain 
class  of  eubjectB^  does  not  confer  experience  in  a  case  where  the 
operations  and  the  eftd  proposed  are  different.  A  merchant  in 
Amsterdam,  who  had  dealt  largely  in  com  all  his  life,  but  who 
had  never  seen  a  field  of  wheat  growing,  would  have  been  greatly 
at  a  loss  in  its  cultivation,  though  he  nad  been  long  conversant 
about  com.  "  Nearly  similar  is  the  experience  of  a  practised 
lawyer,  (supposing  him  to  be  nothing  more,)  in  a  case  of  legis-- 
lotion:  because  he  has  been  long  conversant  about  2atr,  the  un- 
reflecting attribute  great  weight  to  his  judgment;  whereas  his 
constant  habits  of  fixing  his  thoughts  on  wnat  the  law  is^  and 
withdrawing  it  from  the  irrelevant  question  of  what  the  law 
ought  to  be ;  his  careful  observance  of  a  multitude  of  rules, 
(which  affi)rd  the  more  scope  for  the  display  of  his  skill,  in  pro- 
porUon  as  they  are  arbitrary,  unreasonable,  and  unaccountable), 
with  a  studied  indifference  as  to  that  which  is  foreign  from  his 
business,  the  convenience  or  inconvenience  of  those  rules,  may 
be  expected  to  operate  unfavourably  on  his  iudgment  in  ques- 
tions of  legislation,  and  are  likely  to  counterbalance  the  advan- 
tages of  his  superior  knowledge,  even  in  such  points  as  do  bear 
on  the  question.**^  ^*  In  former  times,  men  knew  by  experience, 
that  the  earth  stands  still,  and  I  he  sun  rises  and  sets.  Common- 
sense  taught  them  there  could  be  no  antipodes,  since  men  could 
not  stand  with  their  heads  downwards,  like  flies  on  the  ceiling. 
Experience  taught  the  King  of  Bantam,  that  water  could  not 
become  solid.*"  But  more  extended  observation,  and  a  sounder 
induction,  have  corrected  these  errors. 

Dr  Whately  observes,  that  the  study  of  political  economy  has 
been  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  national  wealth  is  morally 
mischievous,  as  introducing  luxury,  effeminacy,  profligacy  of 
manners,  and  depravation  of  principle.  His  answer  is  trium- 
phant. Whether  wealth  be  a  good  or  an  evil,  it  is  a  matter  of 
importance  to  examine  and  carefully  arrange  the  facts  relating 
to  Its  introduction.  *^  If  wealth,  or  great  wealth,  be  regarded 
as  a  disease,  we  should  remember,  that  bodily  diseases  are  made 
the  subject  of  laborious  and  minute  inquiry  by  physicians,  as 
necessary  with  a  v'^—  •-^  Mieir  prevention  and  cure.""  But  we 
often  find  men  d'  "  'he  evils  consequent  on  wealth,  and 
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yet,  in  the  next  breath,  condemning  or  applauding  this  or  that 
measure,  according  to  its  supposed  tendency  to  impoverish  or  to 
enrich  the  country ;  not  only  accepting  wealth  for  themselves, 
and  anxious  to  secure  from  poverty  their  children,  '*  but  even 
offering  up  solemn  prayers  to  Heaven  for  the  prosperity  of  their 
native  country,  and  contemplating  with  joy  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion of  her  agriculture,  manufactures,  or  commerce ;  in  short, 
of  the  sources  of  her  wealth.^  Nothing  can  be  more  inconsistent 
than  such  conduct.  God  has  placed  the  human  species  in  such 
a  situation,  and  endued  them  with  such  faculties  and  propensi« 
ties,  as  infallibly  tend  to  the  advancement  of  society  in  wealth, 
and  all  the  arts  of  life.  Now,  if  the  increase  of  wealth,  and  the 
development  of  the  intellectual  powers,  tend,  not  to  the  im* 
ptovement,  but  rather  to  the  depravation,  of  the  moral  character, 
we  may  safely  pronounce  this  to  be  a  complete  reversal  of  every 
other  appointment  that  we  see  throughout  creation.  God  has 
forbidden  man  to  lull  and  to  steal,  and  inculcated  on  him  gentle- 
ness, honesty,  and  industry,  which  lead  naturally  to  an  advance* 
ment  in  national  wealth.  If  this  advancement  naturally  tends 
to  counteract  the  improvement  of  moral  character,  which  God 
has  prescribed  as  the  great  business  of  life,  it  is  impossible  to 
avoia  the  conclusion  that  he  has  given  contradictory  commands. 
But  such  a  supposition  is  altogether  inadmissible.  The  tenden- 
cies towards  selfishness, and  rapacity  exist  in  every  state  of  so- 
ciety ;  while  the  restraining  principles  of  religion  and  morality 
increase  in  power  as  society  advances. — ^All  men,  in  proportion 
as  they  approach  the  condition  of  savages,  ^'  are  men  in  respect 
of  their  passions^  while,  in  intellect,  they  are  children.^ — "  If  it 
be  true  that  man^s  duty  coincides  with  his  real  interest,  both  in 
this  world  and  in  the  next,  the  better  he  is  qualified  by  intellec* 
tual  culture  and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  to  understand  his  duty 
and  his  interests,  the  greater  prospect  there  would  seem  to  faie 
(other  points  being  equal)  of  his  moral  improvement.**^  **  And  it 
is  remarkable,  that  the  tendency  which  the  conduct  of  indivi- 
duals, in  pursuing  their  own  private  ends,  even  when  those  ends 
are  purely  selfish,  has,  towards  promoting  the  interest  of  the 
community,  is  more  and  more  developed,  as  society  advances.^ 
In  a  rude  state,  the  conduct  of  a  miser  is  detrimental  to  the 
public,  because  he  withdraws  from  use  such  articles  as  constitute 
the  wealth  of  the  community.  In  a  more  advanced  stage,  he 
lends  out  his  capital  to  industrious  individuals,  who  render  it 
productive. 

These  observations  are  identical  with  our  doctrine,  that  this 
world  is  constituted  on  the  principle  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
moral  sentiments  and  intellect. 

**  Many  persons,  it  is  remarked,  apprehend  mischief  from 
what  they  odl  over-education  of  the  mass  of  the  people ;  the 
too  great  amount,  or  too  sudden  increase,  of  the  knowledge 
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plaeed  within  th^r  reach— of  their  ta0te  for  intellectual  parsoitB 
--and  their  disposition  to  think  and  judge  for  themsehres.^  Dr 
Whately  consiaers  that  the  danger  arises,  not  from  the  too  peat 
amount,  or  too  great  diffusion,  of  mental  cultivation,  but  from 
misdirected  and  disproportionate  cultivation.  He  recommends 
an  increase  in  the  moral  and  religious  education  of  the  people  as 
the  remedy.  But  ^^  it  is  not  enough  to  teach  the  people  to  read, 
and  then  merely  to  put  the  Bible  into  their  hands.  Books 
should  be  written  expressly  for  their  use,  (and  how  can  men  of 
education  be  more  laudably  occupied  ?)  not  merely  of  crave  in- 
struction,  but  also  such  as  may  form  in  them  a  taste  that  shall 
tend  to  withdraw  them,  in  their  hours  of  recreation  also,  from 
all  that  is  gross  and  corrupting  ^^  ^  ' 

These  are  most  valuable  truths.  The  intellect  must  be  ex- 
erdsed  before  it  can  become  strong,  and  instructed  before  it  can 
possess  data  for  judging;  and  the  study  of  nature  is  the  ap- 
pointed means  of  attaining  both  of  these  advantages.  On  tlus 
account,  instruction  in  natural,  knowledge  is  very  useful  to  ren* 
dering  Bible  instruction  effectual. 

Dr  Whately  adverts  to  two  evils  connected  with  the  division 
of  labour, — ^the  contraction  of  the  faculties,  and  consequent  de- 
basement of  mind,  resulting  from  a  too  limited  range  of  occupa- 
tion ;  and  the  danger  of  being  thrown  out  of  work,  owing  to 
the  fluctuations  of  demand  which  inevitably  occur  in  a  manu- 
facturing community.  These  evils,  he  conuders,  may  be  best 
obviated  by  judicious  education,  and  habits  of  provident  frum* 
lity.-— We  concur  with  htm  in  these  observations ;  but  in  order 
to  secure  capability  and  time  for  moral  and  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion, the  hours  of  labour  in  all  mechanical  employments  require 
to  he  abridged.  On  a  subsequent  occasion,  we  shall  discuss  this 
point  more  in  detail. 

Dr  Whately  contemplates,  without  alarm,  the  rise  of  educa- 
tion throughout  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  recommends  that 
the  higher  classes  should  occupy  themselves  in  diffusing  among 
them  the  blessings  of  moral  and  religious  instruction  ;  luso,  that 
the  universities,  and  other  institutions  for  ulterior  education, 
should  send  forth  men,  qualified  for  the  oflice  of  legislators  and 
directors  of  public  affairs,  by  a  preparation  analogous  to  what 
is  required,  even  of  the  humblest  artizan,  the  study  of  the  sub- 
jects with  which  they  are  to  be  conversant. 

From  this  condensed  abstract  of  some  of  Dr  Whately'^s  views, 
bis  merits  as  a  philosopher  and  author  will  be  recognised  by 
every  man  of  an  enlarged  and  benevolent  mind.  We  shall 
earnestly  expect  the  pubBcation  at  a  future  poiod,  of  the  entire 
course  of  his  lectures. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

iNSANITY  OF  SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, 

The  particular*  relating  to  the  insanity  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
h<ive  recently  been  brought  into  notice  by  Dr  Brewster,  in  his 
Life  of  that  philosopher.  As  I  think  the  Doctor^s  conclusions 
tiot  altogether  correct,  and  as  the  subject  possesses  considerable 
inferest  in  a  phrenological  point  of  view,  I  take  the  liberty  to 
ofief  a  few  observations. 

A  manuscript  of  Huygens  upon  it,  preserved  in  the  library  at 
Leyden,  contains  the  following  particulars :  "  On  the  29th  May 
1694,  a  Scotchman  of  the  napie  of  Colin  informed  me,  that 
Isaac  Newton,  the  celebrated  mathematician,  eighteen  months 
previously,  bad  become  deranged  in  his  mind,  either  from  too 
gteat  application  to  his  studies,  or  from  excessive  grief  at  hav- 
ing lost,  by  fire,  his  chemical  laboratory,  and  some  papers. 
Having  made  observations  before  the  Chancellor  of  Cambridge, 
which  indicated  the  alienation  of  his  intellect,  he  was  taken  care 
of  by  his  friends,  and  being  confined  to  his  house,  remedies 
were  applied,  by  means  of  which,  he  has  lately  so  far  recovered 
his  h^th,  as  to  begin  to  again  understand  his  own  Princi-» 
pia*" 

This  account  by  Huygens  is  corroborated  by  the  following 
extract  from  a  manuscript  at  Cambridge,  written  by  Mr  Abr»« 
ham  de  la  Pryme,  dated  February  3.  1692,  in  which,  aftef 
mentioning  the  circumstance  of  the  papers  being  set  fire  to, 
he  says,  ^*  But  when  Mr  Newton  came  from  chapel,  and  had 
seen  what  was  done,  every  one  thought  he  would  have  run  mad ; 
he  whs  so  troubled  thereat^  that  he  was  not  himself  for  a  month 
after.*^ 

In  a  letter  to  Mr  Pepys,  dated  13th  September  1693^  copied 
by  Dr  Brewster  in  his  recently  published  Life  of  Newton,  the 

Ehilosopher  himself  says,  ^^  I  am  extremely  troubled  at  the  em^ 
roilment  I  am  in,  and  have  neither  ate  nor  slept  well  this  twelve^ 

*  It  is  eiToiieouslj  stated  by  Dr  Brewster,  that  ^^  this  extraordinary  et. 
feet  was  first  communicated  to  the  world  in  the  Life  at  Newton  by  M. 
Biot,  who  received  the  above  account  of  it  from  the  celebrated  M.  Van 
Swinden.**  The  circumstance  is  distinctly  mentioned  by  Tissot,  a  SwIm 
physician,  in  his  work  on  the  Diseases  of  Literary  and  Sedentary  People^ 
pubUahed  at  Fkuu  is  the  year  1768,  Attd  of  which  an  English  translation  wis 
afterwards  printed  in  Edinburgh. 
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month,  nor  have  my  former  cofisistenctf  of  mind  ;^  and  in  another 
letter  written  on  the  ^th  of  the  same  month,  by  Mr  Pepys  to  Mr 
Millington,  we  find  the  following  sentence :  *^  I  was  loth  at  first 
dash  to  tell  you,  that  I  had  lately  received  a  letter  from  him 
(Newton),  so  surprising  to  me  for  the  inconsistency  of  every  pari 
of  it  J  as  to  be  put  into  great  disorder  by  it,  from  the  concern- 
ment I  have  for  him,  lest  it  should  arise  from  that,  which  of  all 
mankind  I  should  least  dread  from  him,  and  most  lament  for, 
— I  mean  a  discomposure  in  heady  or  mind^  or  boih^  On  the 
80th,  Mr  Millington,  writing  to  Mr  Pepys,  says  of  Newton : 
**  He  told  me  that  he  had  written  to  you  a  very  odd  letter,  at 
which  he  was  very  much  concerned  ;  and  added,  thai  U  was  in 
a  distemper  that  much  seized  his  head^  and  that  kept  him  awake 
for  above  five  nights  together,  which  upon  occasion  he  desired  I 
would  represent  to  you,  and  beg  your  pardon,  he  being  very 
much  ashamed  he  snould  be  so  rude  to  a  person  for  whom  he 
hath  so  great  an  honour.  He  is  now  very  well,  and  though  I 
fear  he  is  siill  under  some  smaU  degree  of  mekmchoiy^  yet  I 
think  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  it  hath  at  all  touched  his  un- 
derstanding, and  I  hope  never  will.^  On  16th  September  1693) 
nevertheless,  we  find  Newton  writing  the  followmg  extraordi- 
nary letter  to  Mr  Locke  :— 

^*  Sir,  Being  of  opinion  that  you  endeavoured  to  embroil  me 
with  women,  and  by  other  means,  I  was  so  much  afiected  with 
it,  as  that  when  one  told  me  you  were  sickly,  and  would  not 
live,  I  answered,  Hwere  better  if  you  were  dead.  I  desire  you 
to  forgive  me  this  uncharitableness ;  for  I  am  now  satisfied  thai 
what  you  have  done  is  just,  and  I  beg  your  pardon  for  my  ha- 
ving hard  thoughts  of  you  for  it,  and  for  representing  that  you 
struck  at  the  root  of  morality,  in  a  principle  you  laid  in  your 
book  of  ideas,  and  desired  to  pursue  in  another  book,  and  that 
I  took  you  for  a  Hobbist.  I  beg  your  pardon  also  for  saying 
or  thinking,  that  there  was  a  design  to  sell  me  an  office,  or  to 
embroil  me.     I  am  your  most  humble  and  unfortunate  servant, 

"  Is.  Newton." 

To  this  accusation  Locke  answered  in  an  admirable  and  truly 
philosophical  manner:  "  Though  I  cannot  but  be  mightily 
troublea  that  you  should  have  had  so  many  wrong  and  unjust 
thoughts  of  me,  yet  next  to  the  return  of  good  ofnces,  such  as 
from  a  sincere  good  will  I  have  ever  done  you,  I  receive  your  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  contrary,  as  the  kindest  thing  you  have 
ever  done  me,  since  it  gives  me  hopes  I  have  not  lost  a  friend  I 
so  much  valued  -^  and  ne  concludes  his  letter  by  a  request  that 
Newton  would  point  out  to  him  **  the  places  that  gave  occasion  to 
thfl*  ^— —  r*  ^2X  by  explaining  myself  better,  I  may  avoid  be- 
in  ^v  others,  or  unawares  doing  the  least  prejudice  to 
tr  ' 
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Ncwton-s  reply  is  important 

Sib,  Cambridge^  5th  October  1693. 

The  last  winter,  by  sleeping  too  often  by  my  fire,  I  got  an 
ill  habit  of  sleeping ;  and  a  distemper,  which  this  summer  has 
been  epidemical,  put  me  farther  out  of  order,  so  that  when  T 
wrote  to  you,  I  had  not  slept  an  hour  a-nieht  for  a  fortnight 
together,  and  for  five  days  together  not  a  wink.  /  remember  I 
wrote  vouy  but  what  I  said  of  your  book  I  remember  not  If 
you  please  to  send  me  a  transcript  of  that  passage,  I  will  give 
you  an  account  of  it  if  I  can.    I  am  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Is.  Newton.** 

On  this  remarkable  event  in  Newton^s  history,  M.  Biot,  his 
French  biographer,  makes  the  following  observations :  ^^  The 
fact,**  says  he,  "  of  the  derangement  of  his  intellect,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  it,  will  explain  why,  after  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Principia,  in  1687,  Newton,  though  qnly  forty-five 
years  old,  never  more  published  a  new  work  on  any  branch  of 
science,  but  contented  himself  with  giving  to  the  world  those 
which  he  had  composed  long  before  that  epoch,  confining  him- 
self to  the  completion  of  those  parts  which  might  require  deve- 
lopment We  may  also  remark,  that  even  these  developments 
appear  always  to  be  derived  from  experiments  and  observations 
formerly  made,  such  as  the  additions  to  the  second  edition  of  the 
Principia,  published  in  1^13,  the  experiments  on  thick  plates, 
those  on  difiraction,  and  the  chemical  queries  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  Optics  in  1704 ;  for  in  giving  an  account  of  these  experi- 
ments, Newton  distinctly  says  tliat  ihey  were  taken  Jrom  ancient 
manuscripts^  which  he  had  Jbrmerly  composed ;  and  he  adds, 
that  though  he  felt  the  necessity  of  extending  them,  or  render- 
ing them  more  perfect,  he  was  not  able  to  resolve  to  do  this^ 
these  matters  being  no  hfiiger  in  his  way»  Thus  it  appears,  that 
though  he  had  recovered  his  health  sumciently  to  understand  all 
his  researches,  and  even  in  some  cases  to  make  additions  to 
them,  and  useful  alterations,  as  appears  from  the  second  edition 
of  the  Principia,  for  which  he  kept  up  a  very  active  mathemati- 
cal correspondence  with  Mr  Cotes,  yet  he  did  not  wish  to  un- 
dertake new  labours  in  those  departments  of  science  where  he 
had  done  so  much,  and  where  he  so  distinctly  saw  what  remain- 
ed to  be  done.^ 

These  remarks  seem  to  me  to  be  well  founded.  Dr  Brewster, 
however,  appears  to  think  otherwise.  A  phrenologist  would  find 
little  difficulty  in  determining  between  the  two  biographers. 
The  brain  is  necessary  to  every  act  of  thought,  and  intense  and 
long-continued  mental  application  directly  exhausts  its  powers. 
The  neglect  of  bodily  exercise,  and  the  concentration  of  the 
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whole  nervous  energies  in  the  head,  derange  the  functions  of 
digestion,  impair  the  vitality  of  the  blood,  and  thus  induce 
feebleness  and  irritability  into  the  whole  system  of  the  body. 
The  brain  suffers  indirectly;  and  the  inevitable  result  is  the 
inducement  of  incapacity  for  due  performance  of  its  functions. 
Newton  was  subject  to  this  law  of  nature  as  much  as  the  hum- 
blest individual.  Dr  Brewster,  however,  has  attempted  to  over- 
throw the  conclusions  of  M.  Biot  on  this  subject.  From  the 
circumstance  of  Newtorfs  having  written,  in  the  months  of  De- 
cember 1692,  and  January  and  February  1698,  four  letters  to 
Dr  Bentley,  on  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  he  contends  that  **  their 
author  then  possessed  ikejull  vigour  of  his  rectson,  and  was 
capable  of  understanding  the  most  profound  parts  of  his  wri- 
tings.'' These  letters,  however,  it  will  be  observed,  were  com* 
Kosed  within  the  twelvemonth  during  which  Newton  states  that 
e  "  neither  ate  nor  slept  well,**  nor  had  his  "  former  consistency 
of  mind.''  This  malady,  while  it  continued  acute,  was  obviously 
of  an  intermittent  nature,  as  appears  from  his  letters  to  Locke ; 
and  it  may  easily  be  admitted  that  he  possessed,  at  intervals,  as 
much  of  his  understanding  as  enabled  him  to  treat,  even  in  a 
masterly  manner,  a  subject  which  had  been  so  often  discussed 
as  the  existence  of  the  Deity.  In  consequence  of  this,  and  a  few 
similar  circumstances,  nevertheless,  Dr  Brewster  gives  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  the  mind  of  Newton  in  no  degree  whatever  suf- 
fered. His  concluding  words  on  this  subject  are  the  following : 
'^  During  this  period  of  bodily  indisposition,  his  mind,  though 
in  a  state  of  nervous  irritability,  and  aisturbed  by  want  of  rest, 
was  capable  of  putting  forth  its  highest  powers  ♦.  At  the  re- 
quest  of  Dr  Wallis,  he  drew  up  an  example  of  one  of  his  pro- 
positions  on  the  quadrature  of  curves  in  second  fluxions.  He 
composed,  at  the  desire  of  Dr  Bentley,  his  profound  and  beau- 
tiful letters  on  the  existence  of  the  Deity.  He  was  requested 
by  Locke  to  reconsider  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of  innate 
icleas,  and  we  find  him  grappling  with  the  difficulties  of  the 
lunar  theory. 

"  But,  with  all  these  proofs  of  a  vigorous  mind,  a  diminution  of 
his  mental  powers  has  been  rashly  inferred  from  the  cessation  of 
his  great  discoveries,  and  from  his  unwillingness  to  enter  into 
new  investigations.     The  facts,  however,  here  assumed,  are  as 

•  Dr  Brewster  is  not  a  phrenologist,  otherwite  he  would  not  have  writ- 
ten such  observations  as  these.  What  does  he  mean  by  a  ^  mind  in  a  stale  of 
nervous  irritability  and  disturbed  by  want  of  sleep  ?**  If  he  means  that 
Newton's  brain  was  in  that  condition,  then  it  is  clear  that  it  could  not  «  put 
forth  iU  highest  powers,**  because  no  brain  can  do  so  in  the  state  of  feebleness 
and  exhaustion  which  he  describes.  If  he  intends  to  say  that  it  was  not  his 
brain  that  was  irritable  and  disturbed,  but  his  mind  itself  he  should  have  ex. 
plained  two  points,  Ist,  How  an  immaterial  being  (as  he  no  doubt  holds  the 
mind  to  be)  can  be  afifected  in  these  ways;  and,  Sdly,  How,  when  so  affected, 
it  can  put  forth  its  powers  as  if  unaffected. 
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nxsorvect  as  die  ioferenoff.  whidi  is  drains  from  them.  The  am^ 
bitk»i  ofjume  is  a  youthful  passion,  whieh  is  softened,  if  not 
subdued,  by  age.  Success  diminishes  its  ardour,  and  early  pre- 
enrinence  often  extiiigaisheat  it  Before  the  middle  period  oi  hi» 
Kfe,  Newton  was  invested  with  all  the  insignia  of  immortality ; 
but,  endowed  with  a  native  humility  of  mind^  and  animated  witk 
those  hopes  which  teach  us  to  form  an  humble  estimate  of  huiaaR 
greatness,  ht  was  satisfied  T^h  the  Umreb  which  he  had  won^ 
and  soogbt  only  to  perfect  and  complete  his  kbours.  His  mind 
was  principalty  beat  on  the  improvement  of  the  Principia ;  but 
be  oecasiooallv  divergped  intx>  new  fieh]»  of  scientific  research,—* 
he  solved  proUema  of  gvcai  difficulty,  which  had  been  proposed 
to  try  his  strength^  and  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  proieund 
ioquiries:  in  chronology  and  in  theokigical  literature. 

*^  The  powers  of  his  mind  were  therefore  in  full  requisition ; 
aad,  when  wo  consider  that  he  w«s  called  to  the  discharge  of 
high  oiBeial  functioos,r  (allusion  is  here  made  to  his  office  oC 
Ihster  of  the  Mint) ;  ^  which  forced  him  into  public  life,  and  com« 
petted  him  to  Arect  his  genius  intanew  diannelsva'^  con  eearce^ 
Iff  be  smfrised  that  he  ceased  to  produce  amf  origiaiuA  works  om 
aAstrstet  s&emee.^ 

Wifik^  aU  humifity,  it  appears  tey  me  lliat  these  eooelusiona 
savour  strongly  of  a  desire  in  the  author  to  conform  to  the  pre* 
jttdices  of  the  public.  Newton'^s  work  on  the  Apocalypse  and 
the  pR^edes-of  Daniel,  on  which  assuredly  none  of  his  repota* 
tioii  has  been  bnih,  is  well  known  to  have  been  the  production 
of  Us  declining  year»;  and  some  have  been  so  extravagant  as 
toioaiieeive  the  honour  of  Christianity  U^  be  implicated  in  the 
question  whether  or  not  the  mind  of  the  philosopher  continued 
nnimpiured  till  the  time  of  his  death.  Dr  Brewster  has  copied 
a  leCCsr,  dated  7th  February  1690-1,  in  which  Newton  alludes 
tA-  his  ^  mystical  fancies  '^ — and  ai^es  that  as  this  was  written 
before  the  philosopher  had  lost  his  ^^  former  consistency  of  mindy^^ 
his  dieelwical  work  was  the  prodoction  c^  a  mind  in  a  state  of 
perfect  vigour.  This  position  appears  to  be  untenable,  since 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  philosopher's  distemper  did  not 
make  a  sodden  attack  upon  his  brain,  but  gradually  increased 
daring  several  years  of  excessive  study.  The  reasons  on  which 
Dr  Brewster  founds  his  opinions  seem  to  be  exceedingly  weak, 
when  put  in  comparison  with  the  facte  brought  forward  not  only 
by  the  French  mathematicians,  but  even  by  himself.  The  ir- 
Bestvainable  activity  of  Newton's  genius,  in  early  life,  could  not 
have  been  curbed  in  its  career  of  discovery,  had  it  continued 
till  a  later  period  unchanged.  The  enumeration  of  the  *^  ambi* 
tioB  of  ism^f*  and  *^  laurels,''  among  the  incitements  of  the  pro* 
verbially  modest  and  unassunnng  Newton,  is  so  manifestly  un. 
warranted,  that  I  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  find  some  of 

y2 
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the  sentences  above  quoted,  in  a  work  from  the  pen  of  Dr 
Brewster.  Newtotfs  own  assertion,  however,  on  this  point,  is  of 
itself  conclusive.  "  Though  he  felt  the  necessity  of  extending 
his  experiments,  or  rendering  them  more  perfect,  he  wtis  not 
able  to  resolve  to  do  this^  these  matters  being  no  longer  in  his 
way.'" — (See  his  Optics,  end  of  second  book).  Lastly,  Dr 
Brewster  conceives  tnat  the  employment  of  Newton's  mind  "  in 
the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  Mint  and  the  Royal  Society,^ 
sufficiently  accounts  for  the  cessation  of  his  discoveries  and  the 
non>production  of  any  original  work.  To  this,  however,  various 
answers  may  be  given.  First,  He  made  no  important  discovery, 
and  composed  no  original  work,  subsequently  to  the  year  1687, 
when  he  was  only  forty-five  years  of  age ;  and  it  was  not  till 
1696  and  1703,  that  he  became  Warden  of  the  Mint,  and  Pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Society ;  secondly,  Amidst  the  ^^  ample  oc- 
cupation of  his  time^  in  the  duties  of  these  offices,  it  appears 
that  he  had  sufficient  leisure  to  compose  probably  the  whole  of  a 
^^  vast  mass  of  unpublished  manuscripts  relating  to  chronology, 
church  history,  &c  ^  which  were  found  after  his  death,  consist- 
ing, according  to  Dr  Charles  Hutton,  of  '^  upwards  of  four  thou- 
sand  sheets  in  folio,  or  eight  reams  of  foolscap  paper,  besides  the 
bound  books,  of  which  the  number  of  sheets  is  not  mentioned  ;'* 
but  of  the  whole  contents  of  which  mass,  nothing  ^^  was  tJiofi^U 
zfforth  printing  except  his  Observations  on  the  Prophecies  ofVO" 
niel  and  the  Apocalypse.'"  This  fact  alone  affords  decisive  evi- 
dence that  his  brain  was  impaired  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life. 
I  am  surprised  that  it  did  not  strike  Dr  Brewster  as  strange 
that  a  mind  like  Sir  Isaac  Newton^'s,  while  *'  capable  of  putting 
forth  its  brightest  powers,"*^  should  compose  upwards  of  4000 
sheets  in  folio,  scarcely  a  hundredth  part  of  which  was  worthy 
of  publication.  The  powers  which  conceived  the  Princkna 
must  have  given  value  to  these  folios,  if  disease  had  not  laid 
much  of  their  vigour  prostrate. 

Thirdly,  With  regard  to  the  problem  of  which  the  solution 
was  proposed  to  him  by  Leibnitz,  it  has  been  remarked  by  Biot, 
"  that  Newton  only  gave  the  differential  equation  for  the  pro- 
blem, and  not  its  integral,  in  which  the  real  difficulty  consists^ 
This  was  the  last  effort  of  the  kind  ;  and  he  soon  entirely  ceased 
to  occupy  himself  with  mathematics ;  so  that,  during  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  life,  when  consulted  about  any  passage  in  his  works, 
his  reply  was,  **  Address  yourself  to  Mr  De  Moivre,  he  knows 
better  than  I  do.^  The  same  author  relates  an  instance  in  which 
*'  he  appears  to  have  acted  with  inexplicable  timidity,"  wbea 
Hallcy,  Cotes,  Dr  Clarke,  and  himself,  were  called  on  to  state 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  for  encouraging  tlie  discovery  of  a  me- 
thod for  finding  the  longitude  at  sea.  The  three  former  gave 
their  opinions  verbally,  but  Newton  read  his  from  a  paper  be 
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the  sentences  above  quoted,  in  a  work  from  the  pen  of  Dr 
Brewster.  Newton^s  own  assertion,  however,  on  this  point,  is  of 
itself  conclusive.  ^*  Though  he  felt  the  necessity  of  extending 
his  experiments,  or  rendering  them  more  perfect,  he  was  not 
able  to  resolve  to  do  this^  these  matters  being  no  loftger  in  his 
way!^ — (See  his  Optics,  end  of  second  book).  Lastly,  Dr 
Brewster  conceives  tnat  the  employment  of  Newton'^s  mind  ^^  in 
the  direction  of  the  afiairs  of  the  Mint  and  the  Royal  Society,^ 
sufficiently  accounts  for  the  cessation  of  his  discoveries  and  the 
non-production  of  any  original  work.  To  this,  however,  various 
answers  may  be  given.  First,  He  made  no  important  discovery, 
and  composed  no  original  work,  subsequently  to  the  year  1687, 
when  he  was  only  forty-five  years  of  age ;  and  it  was  not  till 
1696  and  1708,  that  he  became  Warden  of  the  Mint,  and  Pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Society ;  secondly,  Amidst  the  ^^  ample  oc- 
cupation of  his  time^  in  the  duties  of  these  offices,  it  appears 
that  he  had  sufficient  leisure  to  compose  probably  the  whole  of  a 
*<  vast  mass  of  unpublished  manuscripts  relating  to  chronology, 
church  history,  &c  T  which  were  found  after  his  death,  consist- 
ing, according  to  Dr  Charles  Hutton,  of  ^^  upwards  of  four  thou- 
sand sheets  in  folio,  or  eight  reams  of  foolscap  paper,  besides  the 
bound  books,  of  which  the  number  of  sheets  is  not  mentioned  (^ 
but  of  the  whole  contents  of  which  mass,  nothing  <*  was  thofigki 
worth  printing  except  his  Observations  on  the  Prophecies  ofDa^ 
niel  and  the  Apocalypse^  This  fact  alone  affords  dedsive  evi« 
dence  that  his  brain  was  impaired  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life. 
I  am  surprised  that  it  did  not  strike  Dr  Brewster  as  strange 
that  a  mind  like  Sir  Isaac  Newton%  while  ^^  capable  of  putting 
forth  its  brightest,  powers,"*  should  compose  upwards  of  4000 
sheets  in  folio,  scarcely  a  hundredth  part  of  which  was  worthy 
of  publication.  The  powers  which  conceived  the  Prindpia 
must  have  given  value  to  these  folios,  if  disease  had  not  laid 
much  of  their  vigour  prostrate. 

Thirdly,  Wiih  regard  to  the  problem  of  which  the  solution 
was  proposed  to  him  by  Leibnitz,  it  has  been  remarked  by  Biot, 
'*  that  Newton  only  gave  the  differential  equation  for  the  pro^ 
blem,  and  not  its  integral,  in  which  the  real  difficulty  consists. 
This  was  the  last  effort  of  the  kind ;  and  he  soon  entirely  ceased 
to  occupy  himself  with  mathematics ;  so  that,  during  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  life,  when  consulted  about  any  passage  m  his  works, 
his  reply  was,  **  Address  yourself  to  Mr  De  Moivre,  he  knows 
better  than  I  do.^  The  same  author  relates  an  instance  in  which 
**  he  appears  to  have  acted  with  inexplicable  timidity,^  when 
Halley,  Cotes,  Dr  Clarke,  and  himself,  were  called  on  to  state 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  for  encouraging  the  discovery  of  a  me- 
thod for  finding  the  longitude  at  sea.  The  three  former  gave 
their  opinions  verbally,  but  Newton  read  his  fix>m  a  paper  be 
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had  brought  wiih  him,  without  being  understood  by  any  one. 
He  then  sat  down,  and  obstinately  kept.silence^  though  much 
pressed  to  explain  himself  more  distinctly.  At  last  Whiston, 
the  author  of  the  bill,  seeing  it  was  going  to  fail,  took  on  him- 
self to  say  that  Mr  Newton  did  not  wish  to  explain  more  through 
fear  of  compromising  himself,  but  that  he  really  approved  of  the 
measure.  Newton  then  repeated,  word  for  word,  what  Whiston 
had  said,  and  the  report  was  brought  up.  '^  This  almost  pue- 
rile conduct,^  adds  M*  Biot,  '^  on  such  an  occasion,  tends  to  con- 
firm the  fact  of  the  aberration  of  Newton^s  intellect  in  1693."^ 

1  may  here  add,  that  Newton  seems  to  have  possessed  the  fa- 
culty of  Concentrativeness  in  a  very  eminent  degree.  *'  During 
the  two  years  which  he  spent  in  preparing  and  developing  his 
immortal  work,  Ph'dosophuB  Naturalia  Principia  Mathematical 
he  lived  only  to  calculate  and  to  think.  Oftentimes  lost  in  the 
contemplation  of  these  grand  objects,  he  acted  unconsciously ; 
his  thoughts  appear'mg  to  preserve  no  connexion  with  the  ordi- 
nary concerns  of  life.  It  is  said,  that  fre(|uently,  on  rising  in 
the  morning,  he  would  sit  down  on  his  bed-side,  arrested  by 
some  new  conception,  and  would  remain  for  hours  together,  en^^ 
gaged  in  tracing  it  out,  without  dressing  himself.  He  would 
even  have  neglected  to  take  sufficient  nourishment,  had  he  not 
been  reminded  by  others  of  the  time  of  his  meals.  The  follow- 
ing anecdote  is  told  on  this  subject.  Dr  Stukely,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Newton,  called  upon  him  one  day,  when  his  dinner 
.was  already  served  up,  but  before  he  had  appeared  in  the  dining- 
room.  Dr  Stukely  having  waited  some  time,  and  becoming  im- 
patient, at  length  removed  the  cover  from  a  chicken,  which  he 
presently  ate,  putting  the  bones  back  into  the  dish,  and  replac- 
ing the  cover.  After  a  short  interval,  Newton  came  into  the 
room,  and,  after  the  usual  compliments,  sat  down  to  dinner ;  but 
on  taking  up  the  cover,  and  seeing  only  the  bones  of  the  bird 
left,  he  observed,  with  some  little  surprise,  '  I  thought  I  had 
not  dined,  but  I  now  find  that  I  have/  ^  *'  To  one  who  had 
asked  him  on  some  occasion,  by  what  means  he  had  arrived  at 
his  discoveries,  he  replied,  ^  By  always  thinking  unto  them.'' 
And,  at  another  time,  he  thus  expressed  his  method  of  pro- 
ceeding, ^  I  keep  the  subject  constantly  before  me,  and  wait  till 
the  first  dawnings  open  slowly,  by  little  and  little,  into  a  full 
and  clear  light.''  Again,  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Bentley,  he  says, 
^  If  I  have  done  the  piiblic  any  service  this  way,  it  is  due  to 
nothing  but  industry  and  patient  thought.^  ^  And,  in  another 
place,  ^is  biographer  says,  ^^  In  general  the  intensity  of  think- 
ing was  with  him  so  great,  that  it  entirely  abstracted  his  atten- 
tion from  other  matters,  and  confined  him  exclusively  to  one 
object.  Thus,  we  know  that  he  never  was  occupied  at  the 
same  time  with  two  difierent  scientific  investigations.  And  we 
find,  even  in  the  most  beautiful  of  his  works,  the  simple,  yet 
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expressive  avowal  of  the  disffust  with  which  bis  most  curious  re-, 
searches  had  always  finally  inspired  him,  from  his  ideas  being 
continually,  and  for  a  long  time  directed  to  the  same  oUect  V 
This  unremitted  and  unvaried  tension  of  a  feW  particular  or- 
gans of  the  brain  would  of  itself  have  been  sufficient  to  produce 
insanity ;  and  the  disgust  which  he  experienced  is  accounted 
for  by  the  extreme  exhaustion  of  their  energies. 

The  practical  lesson  to  be  drawn  fix>m  these  details,  and  which 
has  been  exemplified  in  the  lives  of  many  other  illustrious  men, 
is,  that  the  bram,  like  every  other  organ  of  the  body,  cannot  long 
continue  faithfully  to  perrorm  its  functions  without  frequent  in- 
tervals of  ease  and  relaxation ;  and  that  excessive  action  termi- 
nates in  the  injury  a(  the  instrument  of  thought  itself.  The 
name  of  Newton  only  gives  the  lesson  the  more  force,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  mankind.  Even  he  was  not  permitted  to  defy  the  orga- 
nic laws  with  impunity ;  and  I  feel  that  I  do  more  good  by 
bringing  out  the  trutn,  than  any  one  can  do  by  concoiling  it, 
out  of  a  mistaken  tenderness  to  Newton'^s  memory. 

A  cast  was  taken  from  the  face  of  Newton  after  his  death, 
\:,and  is  still  preserved  in  the  University  library  at  Cambridge. 
A  copy  of  it  is  in  the  Museum  of  tne  Phrenological  Society. 
As  the  philosopher,  however,  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eiglity- 
four,  and  as  his  mental  powers  were  greatly  diminished  during 
the  later  years  of  his  life,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  faithful  re- 
presentation of  what  his  forehead  bad  been  in  the  vigour  of  his 
days.  It  i^ws,  nevertheless,  a  great  development  of  the  or- 
gans of  Locality  and  Weight.  In  his  bust  andf  statue  by  Rou- 
billiac,  to  be  seen  at  Cambridge,  the  organs  of  the  perceptive 
faculties  are  exceedingly  prominent.  These  were  the  diief  fa- 
culties required  for  his  discoveries. 

It  is  an  interesting  suliject  of  inquiry^  what  induced  Newton 
to  turn  his  attention  so  much  to  the  prophecies  of  Scripture. 
A  very  intelligent  reviewer  of  Dr  Brewster^s  work  thus  ende». 
vours  to  account  for  it :  ^  To  us,^  says  he,  **  it  is  sufficiently 
obvious.  It  was  the  original  structure  of  his  mind,  which  found 
a  pleasure  in  clearing  up  what  was  obscure,  and  in  reducing  the 
perplexed  and  confused  to  order.  The  Prophecies,  like  the 
material  universe,  presented  him  with  proNema  to  solves  the  ex- 
ercise in  which  his  intellect  delighted,  and  they  gratified,  at  the 
same  time,  his  taste  for  the  occult^  which  induced  him  to  dabbel 
in  the  mysteries  of  alchemy.  We  have  known  an  individual 
with  a  strong  turn  for  speculation,  pass  from  the  study  of  Mag- 
netism (the  most  obscure  of  the  physical  sciences)  to  the  Perpe- 
tual Motion,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  Apocalypse ;  and  the 
transition  will  not  be  surprising  to  those  who  have  observed  the 
influence  which  our  primitive  mental  habits  have  over  our  pur- 

•  Bee  the  T*  'Riot's  Life  of  Newton,  published  under  the 

superintendence  r  the  DiflUsion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 
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suits.  It  was  a  kindred  quality  of  mind  which  led  Kepler  to 
seek  for  mystical  hariiKHiies  in  the  planetary  system,  analogous 
to  musical  chords,  or  the  proportions  of  the  six  regular  solids.  We 
do  not  mean  to  place  Newton^s  religious  writings  on  a  level  with 
Kepter'^s  wild  imaginations ;  we  wish  merely  to  point  out  the 
connecting  link  in  the  mind  of  each  between  studies  which  ap- 
pear so  dissimilar.^^ 

There  is  much  force  and  truth  in  these  remarks.  It  is  laid 
down  in  phrenological  works,  that  the  organ  of  Wonder  gives 
a  strong  aspiration  after  what  is  newy  and.  that  the  same  facul- 
tj5  when  in  high  endowment,  or  in  a  state  of  great  excitement^ 
gives  its  possessor  a  fondness  for,  and  a  disposition  to  pry  into, 
the  miraculous  and  supematursJ.  The  zeal  of  Newton  and 
Kepler  in  searching  for  the  hidden  in  naiurej  was  undoubtedly 
heightened  by  the  same  sentiment  which  directed  them  to  other 
pursuits ;  and  in  both  philosophers,  I  doubt  not,  the  organ  of 
Wonder  was  largely  developed. 

Finally,  it  is  consoling  to  phrenologists  to  know,  that  New* 
ton^s  discoveries  met  with  if  possiUe  a  less  favourable  recep- 
tion from  his  contemporaries  tbun  ev&i  those  of  Dr  Gall.  His 
Theory  of  the  World,  like  his  Optics,  encountered  much  vexa- 
tious oppontion.  It  was  ^^  everywhere  resisted  by  errors  and 
prejudices  which  had  taken  a  deep  hold  even  of  the  strongest 
minds ;''  and  at  his  death,  more  than  forty  years  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Prindpia,  he  had  not,  as  Voltaire  observes,  above 
twenty  followers  on  the  Continent !  The  tardy  adoption  of  the 
Newtonian  Philosophy  in  England  is  well  known.  ^^  The  slow 
progress,^  observes  the  author  just  quoted,  ^^  of  truths  so  sim- 
ple, irrefragaUe,  and  beauuful,  explaining  an  infinity  of  phe- 
nomena with  such  ease,  shews,  in  a  striking  light,  how  educa- 
tion and  habit  triumph  over  reason,  and  now  the  advance  of 
knowledge  is  impedea  by  the  vassalage  of  mind  to  established 
opinions.^  Posterity  will  speak  of  Phrenology  in  similar  lan- 
guage.    I  am,  &c.  Q.  M.  Q. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  THE  RECTOR'S  CLASS,  HIGH  SCHOOL 
EDINBURGH^  during  the  Session  ending  August  1831. 

PRIZE-LIST,  PUBLIC  EXHIBITION-DAY  OF  THE  EDINBURGH 
ACADEMY,  Friday  29th  July  1831. 

SnJCE  publishing  our  contrast  of  schools  for  Knowledge  with 
schools  for  Latin  and  Greek,  in  the  preceding  number  of  this  Jour- 
nal, we  have  seen  the  above  reports  for  the  year  ending  with  July 
1681,  of  the  studies  prosecuted,  and  prizes  awarded,  at  the  High 
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School  and  Academy  of  Edinburgh  respectively.  Our  readers 
will  remember  a  passage  or  two  of  strictures,  in  our  sixth  volume 
(page  dS8),  on  tne  inutility,  and  even  absurdity,  in  relation  to 
the  youthful  brains  which  were  tasked  by  them,  of  the  subjects 
given  out  for  themes  in  the  year  1830,  m  the  first-named  semi- 
nary *,  and  of  regret,  that  sounding  paragraphs,  necessarily  des- 
titute  of  ideas,  were  mistaken  for  evidences  of  mental  culdva* 
tion  and  knowledge,  and  that  conceit  and  ignorance,  which  are 
the  natural  results,  were  fostered  and  perpetuated  by  rewards,  ho* 
nours,  and  applauses.  We  expressed  our  conviction  of  the  diffi* 
culty  of  reforming  a  system,  which,  although  felt  by  many  to  be 
much  behind  the  intellectual  position  of  the  age,  is  supported  by 
men  of  unquestionable  worth  and  talent ;  but  who,  from  the  very 
nature  of  their  pursuits  and  habits,  labour  under  strong  preju- 
dices,  and  are  unacquainted  with  the  power  of  practiciu  know- 
ledge. These  able  and  excellent  persons,  moreover,  owe  to  the 
system  their  means  of  life,  and  status  in  society  ;  from  fashion, 
or  indolence,  or  ignorance,  in  the  public  at  large,  their  influence 
is  yet  paramount  in  all  questions  of  education ;  while  there  is 
no  counterpoise,  in  any  competitory  institution  for  the  diffusion  of 
practical  knowledge  in  Edinburgh.  To  sav  nothing  of  the 
sway  of  establishmenis  upon  the  opinions  ana  practical  resolves 
of  society,  or  of  the  enormous  communis  error  that  what  is 
called  an  unclassical  education  does  not  become  a  gentleman, 
we  ask,  to  what  point  of  the  compass  can  an  inhabitant  of 
Edinburgh,  in  easy  circumstances,  who  has  a  boy  to  educate, 
turn,  that  either  the  High  School  or  the  Academy  does  not  dose 
his  vista  ? 

Aloreover,  seeing  on  the  one  hand,  that  this,  like  all  other  in- 
stitutions defective,  not  merely  in  details  but  in  principles,  never 
will  reform  itself,  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  community  is  not 
yet  prepared  to  reform  it  from  without,  we  are  no  way  sur- 
prised, at  the  end  of  yet  another  year,  to  finid  the  High  School, 
with  Latin  and  Greek  reigning  quite  as  indisputably  in  its 
new  and  spacious  halls,  as  they  did  in  the  dusky  rooms  of  James 
the  Sixth^s  time ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  addition  of  some 
other  instrumentary  branches  of  education,  still  misemploying 
the  faculties,  and  retarding  the  preparation  for  active  life,  of  six 
hundred  of  the  elite  of  the  youth  of  the  place  nicknamed  Modem 
Athens. 

Turning  to  the  Prize-List  of  the  Academy,  we  find  the  same 
system  miscalled  Education  in  equal  monopoly.  Latin  verses, 
Greek  verses,  English  verses,  speech  of  Galgacus  to  the  de- 

*  1.  Was  the  attack  of  Saguntum  hy  Hannibal,  and  the  invasion  of 
Italf,  justifiable  on  the  reasons  which  he  alleges  ?  2.  Which  was  the  abler 
general,  Caesar  or  Hannibal  ?  3.  On  the  progress  and  decline  of  commer- 
cial  nations. — And  thirteen  other  questions,  ejuadem  generi$y  which  it  would 
have  required  the  ablest  tactitions,  politicians,  and  philosophers  loansw^. 
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feated  Caledonians,  Alexander's  speech  to  his  mutinous  airmy, 
Bolingbroke  put  into  Latin ;  the  battle  of  the  Trebia ;  ^neas^ 
address  to  Dmo;  the  ransom  of  Hector^s  body ;  Cornelia ;  Ode 
to  Echo ;  ditto  to  Winter ;  Arthur  s  Seat,  &c*  &c. !  The  prizes 
are  awarded  for  scholarship  according  to  the  place  of  the  pupil 
in  the  class,  and  for  particular  merits,  scholarship  being  the 
grand  staple  of  the  school.  The  particular  merits  of  the  highest 
or  seventh  class  are,  best  Grecian,  best  Greek  prose,  best  Greek 
verses,  best  Latin  verses,  best  English  prose,  best  Latin  prose, 
best  Geometrician,  best  Algebraist,  best  French  scholar,  best 
French  composition,  best  French  'reciter.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten,  that  the  Academy  was  instituted  as  a  professed  advance 
on  the  High  School ;  as  a  higlisr  school  than  the  High  School, 
and  of  course  for  the  purpose  of  aiFording  a  more  perfect  and 
cbcMce  system  of  education.  Many  of  the  first  men  of  the  place 
combined  their  knowleilge,  influence,  experience,  taste  and  mo- 
ney, to  render  it  a  seminary  distin^ishea  by  the  latest  improve- 
ments, refinements,  and  solid  advantages  of  modern  educa^ 
ti(».  It  will  astonish  a  more  enlightened  age  than  our  own, 
that  the  first-rate  men  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  had  views  of  education  no  higher  than  this 
2|rstem  exhibits ;  and  that  thejr  continued  to  meet  annually,  to 
edare  themselves  not  only  satisfied  with,  but  proud  of  such  at- 
tainments as  we  have  enumerated,  as  the  fruit  of  seven  years  la* 
bour  in  their  sons ;  and  these  the  valuable  unrecallable  years 
from  eight  to  sixteen  ;  but  it  will  most  of  all  astonish  a  moreen- 
lightened  age,  that  the  men  of  the  present  day  wilfully  bandaged 
their  own  eyes,  or  with  their  eyes  wide  open,  persisted  in  patra- 
nirififfBO  deplorable  a  waste  of  time,  and  perverrion  of  intellect^ 
although  too  well  aware,  from  their  own  experience,  that  the 
education  which  is  to  fit  for  active  life  has  yet  to  begin  after  all 
these  prizes  for  long  and  laborious  trifling  are  awarded,  and  all 
these  applauses  bestowed. 

But  the  evil  does  not  end  here.  At  fifteen  or  nxteen,  though 
kte,  it  is  still  possible  to  begin  an  introduction  to  useful  prac- 
tical knowledge.  The  knowing  organs  are  yet  in  youthful 
vigour,  and  appetised  for  their  natural  food, — ^information  about 
things  and  the  relations  of  thin^ ;  but,  alas  I  this  feast  which 
nature  spreads,  is  especially  withheld  from  the  young  man, 
whom  it  is  resolved  to  continue  in  the  course  of  what  is  woefully 
misnamed  a  Liberal  Education.  In  his  case,  special,  laborious, 
and  expensive  care  is  taken  to  exclude  the  chance  of  his  picking 
up  even  stray  knowledge,  by  engaging  him  engrossingly,  often 
to  the  injury  of  his  health,  in  pursuits  which  are  incompatible 
with  his  doing  so.  When  JitiMhed  at  the  Academy,  or  the  High 
School,  he  is  said  to  be  *^  prepared  for  College,*^  and  it  is  the 
greatest  boast  of  a  gramnuuvscbool,  that  its  pupils  are  well  fitted 
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for  this  advonoeiBeiit,  and  are  renowned  for  bearing  away  the 
univergity  honours.  Now  College,  in  the  sense  for  which  this 
preparation  is  made,  does  not  mean  higher  attainments  in  phy- 
sicai  and  moral  science,— fresh  stones  for  the  knowing,  and 
nobler  exercise  for  the  reflecting  faculties.  It  means  mor^  Latin 
and  Greek,  as  if  seven  years  were  not  enough  ! — ^it  means  ad* 
vancement  in  the  '^  Higher  Classics,^— -a  greater  elevation  still 
above  all  knowledge  or  accomplishment  that  is  to  be  of  pracUcal 
use  in  the  attainment  of  good  and  the  avoidance  of  evil  in  aftor 
life.     The  academy  keeps  an  eye  upon  its  former  alumni,  and 

glories  in  their  progress  in  the  dead  languages.  A  report  by 
le  Rector  is  appeMed,  in  which  that  learned  person  speaks  with 
evident  exultation  of  the  rank  taken  by  his  pupils  at  College. 
One  carries  off  two  scholarships  at  Oxford,  from  twenty-two 
candidates,  after  an  examination  of  three  days^  duration,  coiu 
flisting  of  translations  from  Greek  and  Latin  authors,— of  com* 
positions  in  prose  and  verse,  both  in  the  Latin  and  En^Hsii 
languages,—- of  mathematical  propositions,— ^and  of  a  long  hat  of 
iMstorical,  geographical,  and  chronological  questions.  Another 
obtains  the  gold  medal  f<»'  an  acoomplisbment,  for  which,  moat 
certainly,  the  Academy  did  not  prepare  him,— writing  essays  in 
the  Moral  Philosophy  class  in  the  Univenity  of  Edinburgh. 
A  third  bears  away  the  Lord  Advocators  gold  medal  as  the  best 
sdiolar  in  the  Humanity  Class  (Lilerae  humaniores,  but  only 
Latin  after  all)  in  the  University  of  Glasgow;  and  two  othera 
have  prizes  and  bursaries  for  their  Latin  venes  and  Greek  pro- 
ficiencies. There  is  no  part  of  this  solemn  mockery  of  intel- 
kctual  cultivation  more  tantalictng  to  the  friend  of  rational 
education,  than  the  indisputable  met,  that  these  honours  are 
borne  away  by  efartn  not  in  the  direct,  but  in  the  inverse  ratio 
of  the  value  of  the  attainments  rewwled.  The  labour  is  so 
|;reat  as  often  to  be  fatal  to  health.  Such  of  the  faculties  as  ails 
m  requisition — ^for  many  more  are  left  in  utter  abeyanoo  arte 
aubje^ed  to  exoesaive  exercise,  and  often  perform  inaudible 
feats.  Self-esteem  smd  Love  of  Approbation,  the  constituents 
of  emulative  ambition,  furnish  an  impulse  which  makes  light  and 
almost  pleasurable,  tasks,  which,  without  thmactivity,  would  be 
an  intolerabie  grievance.  While  we  look  with  r^ret  at  the  in- 
utility of  the  TOJect  adiieved,  we  marvel  at  the  perseverance  and 
tile  talent  which  has  been  misapplied  in  the  achievement*  In 
the  course  of  study  in  the  Rector's  class  of  the  High  School,  and 
the  Report  of  the  Public  Examination  of  the  Academy,  there  are 
literary  performances  of  great  merit,  nay  truly  wonderful  for 
the  tender  years  of  their  juvenile  authors;  and  which,  were  they 
not  all  that  has  been  attained,  were  they  an  elegant  surplusage 
to  much  useful  knowledge  and  practical  wisdom,  tbe  truit  of 
ease  and  relaxation,  woukl  be  aukmi  gagni,  a  grace  certainly 
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well  wordi  ponesring ;  but  when  they  ure  all  die  hard  earn- 
ings of  the  toil  of  the  noonday  and  the  midnight,  and  when  any 
knowledge  which  raises  the  Latin  versifier  alxrv^  the  intellectual 
level  of  a  baby  has  been  picked  up  any  where  but  at  school,  it 
would  be  matter  of  amazement  that  so  senseless  a  system  is  per-  • 
mitted  for  another  hour  to  occupy  the  seat  of  education,  were  it 
not  for  the  reflection,  that  the  men  who  sufier  its  continuance 
were  once  the  boys  whom  it  cheated  of  sound  knowledge  and 
intrenched  in  impr^nahle  prejudice,  on. many  points,  but  on 
none  more  than  as  to  what  constitutes  a  good  education.  A 
sound  practical  philosophy  of  mind,  in  other  words  Phrenology, 
must,  itself,  form  a  leading  branch  of  the  education  of  the  pa*- 
rents  themselves,  to  enable  them  to  perceive  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual wants  of  their  children, — to  distinguish  the  faculties 
which  require  regulation,  from  those  which  need  excitement,  and 
to  appreciate  the  objects  and  tfie  subjects  fitted  to  those  faculties, 
before  the  time  will  come  that  the  languages  of  two  tribes  of  the 
human  race  that  have  been  above  a  thousand  years  extinct  shall 
cease  to  be  worshipped,  as  in  themselves  the  essence  of  human 
knowledge. 

It  is  a  most  painful  reflection  to  the  phrenologist  who  reads 
these  prize  performances,  that  the  same  time,  talent,  and  labour, 
properly  directed,  would  have  rewaixled  the  young  authors  with 
«n  extent  of  knowledge,  accomplishment,  and  resource,  which 
few  of  the  sel&educated  attain  m  after  life ;  and  worthily  pre- 
pared them  for  college,— college  being  then  what  it  ought  to  be, 
a  guide  to  yet  more  extended  knowledge  of  the  works  and  ways 
of  the  Creator,  in  all  their  beautiful  and  benevolent  harmomes. 

But  the  monachism  which  excludes  all  thiseannot  last  gready 
longer.  Not  only  is  the  press  erecting  against  it  its  batteries  in 
all  directions,  but  pointing  to  another^and  a  better  system  in 
actual  operation  ana  formidable  rivalry.  The  Wildernpins  and 
the  Mayos  are  ''  abroad'^  in  Britain,  and  the  Pestalozzis  on  the 
Continent.  Other  schoolmasters  may  stay  at  home.  A  ragged 
orator  who  lately  applied  to  the  Lord  Majror  for  a  few  shillngs 
and  a  pair  of  old  snoes  to  carry  him  home  to  Ireland,  remarv- 
ed,  with  exquisite  sarcasm,  ^*  That  he  had  heard  much  of  the 
schoolmaster  being  d[)road  in  England,  but  that  he  had  not  had 
die  good  fortune  to  find  any  body  who  had  met  with  him.^ 
Now  his  disappointment  really  arose  not  from  the  difficultv  of 
meeting  the  schoolmaster,  but  from  the  utter  practical  useless- 
ness  of  the  schoolmaster  when  he  is  encounterea. 

One  credit  is  due  to  the  conductors  of  both  the  Edinburgh 
semimuies.  We  do  not  observe,  in  the  curriculum  of  either, 
one  of  the  profligate  and  abominable  ancient  authors ; — we  do 
not  see  the  reports  bk>tted  with  the  names  of  the  atheistical 
Lugxetius,  the  corrupting  Anacreon,  the  beastly  Catullus,  «nd 
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many  others,  that,  unfortunately  for  morality  and  religion, 
escaped  the  flames  of  Alexandria  ;  and,  although  Juvenal  does 
appear,  the  studies  are  said  to  be  selections,  and  we  trust  tlie 
sound  and  not  the  rotten  part  of  the  fruit  is  included  in  that 
word.     The  heathen  Pantheon  is  bad  enough  as  the  study  of 

i^outh  in  a  Christian  country ;  but  many  of  the  classics,  if  fol- 
owed  as  practical .  guides,  would  lead  to  expulsion  from  honest 
and  decent  society,  and  stoning  by  the  populace.  We  should 
be  too  precipitate  to  expect,  in  our  time,  to  see  the  masters  of 
these  two  grammar-schools  pensioned  off,  or  left  to  teach  the 
dead  languages,  as  French  and  Italian  are  taught  in  our  city, 
only  to  those  who  chuse  to  apply  for  them ;  while  the  coui- 
moaious  and  extensive  buildings  and  grounds  should  be  con. 
verted  into  judicious  seminaries  of  practical  and  real  knowledge ; 
but  these  changes  will  arrive,  and,  in  anticipation  of  their  ap- 
proach^ we  shall  briefly  sketch  an  outline  of  the  improvements 
which  we  desire. 

We  have  no  hesitation  about  the  occupation  of  the  six  inva- 
luable years  from  two  to  eight.  Of  these,  six  hours  a-day, 
without  exception  of  sex  or  rank  in  life,  should  be  spent  within 
the  bounds  of  an  infant  school,  regulated  and  conducted  on  the 
plan  and  principles  of  Wilderspin^s  system.  We  are  quite  pre- 
pared to  meet  sal  objections  to  this  grand  novelty  in  education. 
There  are  many  whose  organization  impels  them,  without  reflec- 
.  tion,  to  obiect,  of  course,  to  every  thing  which  is  new  to  the  limited 
scope  of  their  own  experience;  and  there  are  not  a  few  who  per- 
severe in  hostility  to  every  thing  that  is  important  and  useful. 
Let  any  one  candidly  reflect  how  much  previous  consideration 
he  bestowed  upon  the  subject  before  he  took  a  part  in  the  cur- 
rent objection  to  the  universality  of  infant  training,— that  it 
may  do  very  well  to  collect  into  large  schools  the  children  of 
the  poor  and  profligate,  who  have  worse  than  no  parental 
care  or  tuition  bestowed  upon  them ;  but  it  is  a  libel  upon  mo- 
thers a  grade  above  that  wretched  class,  to  say  that  they  cannot 
look  after  their  own  children ;  it  is  to  weaken  the  maternal  tie, 
and  so  forth.  Such  objections,  besides  being  made  without  a 
moment^s  reflection,  spring  from  profound  ignorance  of  the  ob- 
ject of  infant-school  training.  It  is  systematic,  continued,  prac- 
tical moral  exercise,  to  the  incalculable  improvement  of  the  dis- 
posidons  of  the  young,  the  regulation  of  tne  selfish  and  vicious, 
and  the  increased  strength  of  the  social  and  generous  feelings. 
Now,  these  blessings  are  not  to  be  attained  in  the  best  regulated 
nursery  in  the  kingdom,  even  under  the  vigilant  eye  of  the  most 
careful  and  indefatigable  mother.  One  reason  is  sufficient,  the 
human  mind  is  by  nature  social,  and  it  cannot  put  forth  its  ear- 
liest buds  with  success  except  in  a  social  atmosphere.  This 
truth  hk^  never  been  followed  as  a  practical  principle  except  in 
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infant  schools.     Numbers  are  indispensable  to  form  an  infant 
society,  in  which  the  moral  feelings  can  he  properly  exercised, 
and  the  selfish  repressed.     The  largest  family  will  not  furnish 
this  element:  they  cannot  be  numerous  enough  between  two 
and  six  years  of  age,  and  they  do  not  present  to  each  oUier  the 
relation  of  strangers,  or  a  little  public^  for  the  excitement  of  the 
disinterested  fedings,  and  the  repression  of  the  selfish.     The 
moral  influence  of  numbers  on  the  youngest  child  is  prodigious, 
and  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful  engine  the  teacher  employs. 
The  most  enlightened  and  watchful  mother  wields  it  not  with 
her  three  or  four  children.     She  will  find,  for  example,  that, 
without  it,  she  makes  no  way  in  many  important  parts  of  the 
training  which  depend  upon  the  judicious  exercise  of  Love  of 
Approbation,  for  this  faculty  is  dormant,  or  next  to  it,  at  home. 
The  love  of  pruse,  and  the  fear  of  shame,  are  there  equally  iit-' 
operative;  Veneration  is  also  in  weak  action;  the  mutual  re~ 
spectfulness,  the  reciprocal  deference  of  equals  to  equals,  who 
are  strangers  to  each  other,  can  have  no  place  in  a  nursery, 
with  all  its  daily  and  nightly  familiarities;  while,  in  its  unavoid- 
able sameness,  there  cannot  arise  that  variety  of  incidents  and 
"'position  which  at  once  exercises  the  feelings,  and  keeps  alive  the 
faculties.     But  we  grant  too  much  when  we  concede  to  any 
mother  the  qualifications  and  the  means  for  the  arduous  engross- 
ing task  of  systematic  and  efficient  moral  training.    It  iresemblea 
the  incessant  work  of  a  day-labourer :  it  must  not  relax ;  it  must 
be  steady,  regular,  unceasing,  or  it  is  nought     A  mother  must 
give  up  every  other  occupation,  pursuit  and  enjoyment,  for  this 
one  duty^  and,  after  all,  she  will  perform  it  imperfectly ;  for 
there  is  yet  no  adequate  practical  knowledge  among  mothers, 
or  fathers  either,  who  reject  the  aid  of  Phrenology,  or  have 
had  no  opportunity  of  being  taught  by  it  what  are  the  human 
faculties  active  in  infancy,  and  the  modes  in  which  they  may  be 
made  to  modify  each  other.     Nay,  we  know  mothers  who  are 
thoroughly  imbued  with  phrenological  principles,  and  perfectly 
able  to  apply  them  practically  in  education,  who  could  themselves 
conduct,  were  it  their  occupation,  an  infant  school,  and  yet  con- 
fess that  they  cannot  succeed  to  the  extent  of  their  wishes  in 
their  own  nurseries.     No  family  arrangements  admit  of  the  chil- 
dren being  constantly  with  tneir  mother:    the  nursery-maid 
must  share  largely  in  their  company ;  and  we  need  not  describe 
her  training  of  the  children.     Hence  much  done  by  the  mother 
is  undone  by  the  servant,  and  it  is  found  that  no  satisfactory 

Erogress  is  made.  We  can  at  least  speak  for  ourselves,  who 
ave  paid  some  attention  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  infant 
training,  both  at  home  and  abroad;  we  greatly  prefer  the 
regular  system  of  Miss  Brown^s  infant-school  in  Saxe  Cobourg 
Place  to  our  own  nursery,  and  there  we  send  a  little  student  of 
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morals,  of  four  years  old,  for  several  hours  every  dky.  We 
therefore  confidently  repeat,  that  the  moral  advance  of  the  rising 
generation  would  be  vastly  promoted  by  an  unvversat  resort  to 
mfant  schools.  The  actual  comfort  of  families,  the  happiness 
of  the  individuals  trained,  and  the  change  on  the  whole  face  of 
human  intercourse,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  single  generation, 
would  be  effected,  is  beyond  the  conception  of  those  who  con* 
template  only  that  hard  mass  of  selfishness,,  sensuality,  and  mu« 
tual  distrust  and  annoyance,  instead  of  mutual  solace,  called  so- 

The  intellectual  training  for  an  iniaiit-schikol  should  lie  the 
same  fanulianxatioii  with  objects  natural  and  artificial^  and  their 
obvious  qiialities,  which  is  given  to  the-  younger  classes  of  Dr 
Mayo'^s  school.  This,  with  the  instrumentary  orandies  of  read- 
ing th^  own  language,  the  first  lessons  of  the  French^  writing, 
arithmetic  in  its  simpler  rules,  geography,  with  much  information 
about  the  produetiona  of  foreign  countries,  together  with  agreat 
deal  of  miscellaneous  knowledge  of  oommoB  things,  and  an  ac 
quired  tractability,  docility,  and  zeal  tar  farther  improvement, 
may  be  said  to  fit'the  children,  at  eight  years  of  age,  for  advance- 
ment to  the  High  School  or  Academy^  as-  these  ins(iti:^ione  sball 
be  constituted  on  improred  principlciB  *. 

What  may  not  be  acquired  in  tne  seven  years  bom  eight  to 
fifteen,  if  Latin  and  Greek  are  taken  away,  and  these  valu- 
aUe  years  filled  up  with  real  knowledse  and  acoomplidmieDt ! 
Knowl^ge  being  progressive,  what  is  auready  acquired  will  form 
dbe  basis  of  farther  mvestigation ;  what  in  the  ehild'*s  school 
was  introduction  to  objects,  their  phydognomies,  qualities,  and 
uses,  will  now  be  their  analyses  and  combinations  in  chemisti^;— • 
dieir  powers,  laws,  and  relations  in  mechanical  philosophy  ;-~to« 
gather  with  the  application  of  these  practical  sciences  to  the  arts 
of  life,  witnessed  m  virits  to  manufactories  and  works  o£  all  de- 
scriptions. As  this  is  the  season  of  life  for  the  storing  of  the  knbw^ 
mg  faculties,  mineralogy  and  botany,  zool(^,  and  the  wondors  of 
cntomolog;y,  will  then  be  best  acquired,  and  all  the  odier  branches 
ef  naturalhistory,  the  use  of  the  globes,  the  simpler  parts  of  astro* 
nomy,  and  all  the  knowledge  which  depends  on  mere  observation, 
which  is  postponed,  at  present,  till  after  the  long  course  of  Latin 
and  Greek  is  finished,  and  therefore  absurdly  considered  as  the 
province  of  adult  students,  and  not  of  boys.  Yet  w«  are  certain 
that  the  latter  will  mak^  by  far  the  most  rapid  progress  in  it, 
and^  store  it  most  permanently  for  future  use.     The  task  is  light 

*  There  is  nothing  more  injurious  to  the  cause  of  infant-training  than 
the  self-sufficient  and  conceited  attempts  of  in&nt  schoolmasters  to  improoe 
upon  WUderspin.  We  have  Tinted  sMne,  where^  on  the  su^ngth  of  several 
4rtimfa^m$^  although  the  plan  was  essentially  that  great  master's,  we  found 
4im.  utterly  disownea  snd  denied !!  This  dishonesty  is  aa  indifferent  basis  fiv 
moral  tnining; 
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compared  to  that  which  they  now  perform ;  and,  i^oreover,  pro* 
perly  conducted,  every  stefi  would  be  pleasure,  instead  of  oull 
ness  and  weariness,  which  it  requires  medals  and  rewards  to 
furnish  motive  to  submit  to.  We  know  ^Is  of  twelve  years  of 
age  who  have  made  great  progress  in  botany,  arranged  a  horCus 
siccus  in  neat  books,  and  made  drawings  of  many  plants,  and 
who  have  moreover  become  very  tolerable  mineralogists.  A 
Greek  verb  is  a  more  serious  task  than  the  whole  class  of  the 
Cryptogamia.  At  no  period  of  life  are  the  organs  in  better  or. 
der  for  acquiring  and  retaining  a  knowledge  of  the  animal 
structure,  including  the  human,  than  from  twelve  to  fifteea; 
and,  with  the  structure  the  functions,  in  a  well  arranged  sys^ 
lem  of  physiology. .  From  this,  the  tnumtion  i&  easy  and  nalu« 
ral  to  a  knowl^ge  of  hene&aal  and.  hurtM  influences^  and 
fo  the  rery  simple  practical  roles,  not  for  curing  disease  but^ 
ibr  preserving  healtn.  What  a  flood  of  human  misery  might  be 
shut  out  by  such  an  enlightened  course,  wliidhi  aill  present  msfaes 
in  throueh  all  the  open  flood-gates  of  human  ignorance !  Know^ 
ledge  oi  consequences  would  precede  and  exclude  evil  habits, 
whether  these  last  offered  themselves  in  the  form  of  sensual  in- 
dulgences, indolence,  excessive  study,  or  any  other  defiance  of 
the  organic  laws  which  are  the  conditions  of  health  established 
by  the  Creator,  as  well  of  mind  as  of  body.  Closely  connected 
with  the  anatomy  of  the  nerves  and  brain,  indeed  identical  with 
the  latter,  is  the  organolc^y  c^  Phrenology ;  of  which,  and  of  all 
the  inductive  part  of  the  science,  boys  at  fifteen  may  and  ou^t 
to  be  complete  masters,  as  well  as  of  the  principles  of  ethics  to 
which  it  l^ds ;  and  have  a  thorough  practical  conviction  that  the 
arrangement  of  Creation  is  in  accordance  with  the  Supremacy  of 
the  li^^ral  sentiments  and  Intellect  over  the  Animal  Propensities  ; 
a  truth  old  in  Scripture,  but  new  to  ethics  and  human  practice, 
a  truth  the  most  important  in  its  height  and  breadth,  and  depth, 
and  all-pervading  in  its  application  to  human  concerns  that  has 
yet  dawned  on  philosophy,  which  the  most,  advanced  student 
of  the  relations  of  social  man  will  find  the  load-star  of  his 
course,  steer  he  whithersoever  he  will  through  the  expanse  of  the 
moral  universe,  and  alike  his  touchstone  search  he  into  the  mi- 
nutest crevices  of  domestic  life  and  individual  motives; — at  once 
die  telescope  for  the  vast,  and  the  microscope  for  the  minute, 
the  blood  with  which  the  heart  swells,  and  the  extremest  capil- 
lary beats,  the  soul  of  Christianity,  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

The  diversity  of  studies  will,  of  course,  require  a  minuter 
classification,  and  that  according  to  the  ages  of  the  boys  and 
their  proficiency,  than  the  present  seven  divisions;  but  the 
branches,  however  numerous,  will  produce  order,  and  not  con- 
fiisbn ;  for  they  will  be  in  harmomous  and  co-operative  relation, 
to  each  other;  and  this  will  be  a  great  improvement  upon  tbe 
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isolation,  in  our  present  education,  of  different  branches  of 
knowledge,  taught  by  means  of  distinct,  uncorrespondent,  and 
often  conflicting  professorships.  Teachers  with  each  other,  and 
all  with  the  pupils,  will  be  in  free,  and  friendly,  and  mutually 
enlightening  and  animating  communication,  so  that  the  fitness 
of  things,  the  dependence  of  every  part  of  the  Creator''s  works 
upon  every  other,  and  the  beautiiul  adaptation  of  the  whole  to 
the  faculties  of  man,  in  all  the  harmonies  of  adorable  wisdom 
and  benevolence,  shall  possess  the  youthful  mind  as  a  living 
practical  principle,  and  implant  there  the  love  of  Gkxl^  as  inse- 
parable from  tne  contemplation  of  his  being.  It  is  obvious 
how  the  moral  training  of  the  infant  period  may  be  matui^  in 
this  .more  advanced  seminary ;  for  nere,  without  wasting  an 
hour  in  positive  precept,  mutual  respect,  jusUce,  benevolence, 
and  beneficence,  with  the  other  feelings  which  constitute  moral 
beauty  and  true  refinement,  will,  in  the  very  employments  and 
arrangements,  in  the  whole  economy  of  the  establishment,  be 
daily  and  hourly  exercised,  and  the  oest  institutions  of  sodety 
practically  illustrated,  and  even  acted  upon ;  while  Christianity 
Itself  must  take  root  more  and  more  deeply  and  widely  in  a  soil 
every  day  rendered  fitter  for  its  luxuriant  growth,  and  living 
fruit. 

We  cannot  in  this  general  sketch  go  more  into  details.  Every 
thing  should  be  taught  and  practised  which  will  store  up  know- 
ledge, and  increase  resource,  and  that  to  all  the  pupls,  as  indis- 
criminately as  the  faculties  extend,  which,  although  in  different 
degrees,  idl  men  possess.  The  energies  of  particular  talents, 
known  from  the  organization,  and  brought  out  in  the  course  of 
the  pursuits,  may  and  ought  to  be  provided  for  by  means  af- 
forded for  their  cultivation,  either  within  the  school  or  els^ 
where;  for  example,  all  may  and  should  draw  common  ob- 
jects, and  lay  down  simple  ground-plans ;  but  the  painter,  the 
sculptor,  and  the  geometrical  surveyor,  will  follow  their  genius 
mucn  farther.  All  may  handle  a  chisel,  a  hammer,  or  a  saw ; 
but  the  marked  mechanician  and  engineer  will  proceed  to  the 
head  of  their  specific  profession.  Languages,  modern,  and  an- 
cient too,  will  be  provided  for,  but  in  the  briefest  and  most 
perfect,  and  least  wearisome  mode  of  communication;  mathe- 
matics, as  well  geometry  as  the  science  of  numbers,  will  be 
taught  to  all,  and  carried  to  the  height  which  the  organization 
of  the  individual  permits ;  while  the  airing-ground,  which  should 
consist  of  some  acres,  will  give  scope  for  gymnastics  including 
swimming,  gardening  in  connexion  with  botany, — even  the  ru- 
diments of  agriculture,  with  carpentry,  masonrv,  application 
of  mechanical  powers,  and  other  useful  and  heafth-bearing  la^ 
hours.  Insteaa  of  sitting  for  hours,  on  a  bench,  perhaps  with- 
out  a  back,  to  the  contortion  of  the  spine,  and  disuse  of  the 
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muscles,  nerves,  and  brain,  breathing  azote,  and  loathing  the 
same  dry  unsavoury  food  which  palls  upon  an  organ  to  which 
a  feeble  appetite  ^nerally  belongs,  the  organ  of  words,  and, 
of  consequence,  being  unhealthy  and  miserable,— the  lively  joy 
of  all  ages,  but  by  the  wisest  provision  of  Benevolence,  pre- 
eminently of  the  years  of  youth,  the  joy  of  excitement  of  all  the 
organs  of  the  brain,  intellectual  and  moral,  and,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  these  we  may  add,  animal,  the  active  use  and  employ- 
ment of  the  whole  physical  and  moral  nature,  will  render  the 
seven  years  of  the  then  High  School  and  Academy,  not  as  at 
present  a  period  of  suffering  endured  in  the  belief,  however 
mistaken,  of  its  leading  to  after  enjoyment ;  but  a  portion  of  the 
substantia]  happiness  of  life,  perhaps  more  positively  valuable 
to  the  individual  than  that  maturity  itself,  for  whose  fulness 
and  usefulness  it  is  the  admirable  preparation. 

Succeeding  as  a  higher  station  yet  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  ascent,  what  College  ought  to  be,  to  take  its  worthy 
place  in  the  progress,  must  now  be  obvious.  It  must  lie  mainly 
a  school  of  Causality  and  Comparison, — the  combining  and 
reasoning  faculties  of  man.  Much  of  the  knowledge,  and  it 
may  be  arranged  by  prolonging  the  time  nearly  all,  upon  which 
these  faculties  act,  will  be  brought  from  the  previous  schools ; 
and  a  sound  logic,  a  practical  ethics,  a  simple  theory  of  leeisla* 
tion,  and  a  fruit-bearing  political  economy,  will  establish  tnem- 
selvea  in  the  mind,  almost  without  an  effort,  and  with  the  most 
delightful  reality  of  application.  Recognised  principle  will  take 
the  place  of  endless  controversy,  the  perverted  use  of  the  reflect- 
ing faculties ;  and  human  affairs  will  present  themselves  in  har- 
monious simplicity,  instead  of  confusion  inextricable.  A  \.\\o^ 
roueh  knowledge  of  man^s  physical,  animal^  moral  and  intellec- 
tual nature,  and  of  the  relation  to  that  nature  of  external  things 
with  their  qualities  and  influences,  will  unite  all  minds  in  the 
removal  and  avoidance  of  those  causes  of  evil  which  man^s  ig- 
norance  and  selfishness  produce,  and  in  the  acquisition  and  com- 
mand of  the  happiness  which  the  Creator  obviously  designed  as 
the  reward  of  obedience  to  his  laws  in  this  life, — the  essentials  of 
that  happiness  constituting  the  best,  the  sole,  preparation  for  the 
enjoyment  of  a  better.  The  Faculties,  as  tliey  are  called,  of 
Law,  Medicine,  and  Theology,  and  these  greatly  purified  and 
improved  by  a  sounder  philosophy,  will,  of  course,  have  their 
respective  chairs  in  a  well  regulated  university. 

Such  would  be  a  complete  course  of  education,  and  all  at- 
tained by  the  age  of  twenty-one.  The  individual  will  not,  as 
is  now  the  case,  have  to  begin  at  that  age  to  educate  himself, 
and  most  imperfectly,  in  the  elements  of  knowledge ;  he  is  ready 
to  advance  unretarded  in  the  onward  course  of  observation  and 
combination,  and  the  practical  consultation  of  his  own  good,  and 
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the  good  of  his  species,  which,  in  a  more  eDlarfled  sense,  rea- 
ders the  education  of  man  commensurate  with  nis  lifers  dun^ 
tion. 

When  we  reflect  that,  however  convincing  to  the  intellect 
such  a  picture  may  be,  there  is  an  array  of  passions  and  inte^ 
rests  against  the  realization  of  such  an  educational  reform  as 
may,  and  probably  will,  postpone  its  blessings  for  another  gene^ 
ration,  the  conviction  of  its  value  and  urgent  necessity  becomes 
only  the  stronger.  But  let  not  those  who  devote  their  lives  to 
advocating  such  meliorations  of  human  lot  say  that  they  go  un- 
rewarded; let  them  not  complain  even  that  their  present  re- 
turn from  that  society  which  they  labour  to  benefit  is  derision 
and  reproach.  The  certainty  that  an  enlightened  posterity 
will  adopt  their  views,  and  reap  the  rich  harvest  of  which  they 
are  humbly  sowing  the  seed,  is  a  source  of  intense  pleasure, 
and  a  full  compensation  for  present  unpopularity,  which,  spring, 
ing  from  ignorance  and  perverted  feeling,  is  even  itself  far  more 
flattering  thnn  the  loudest  acclaim  of  praise  issuing  from  the 
same  sources. 

One  etent  would  hasten,  in  Edinburgh,  the  reform  which  we 
advocate,  by  half  a  century, — the  actual  establishment,  either 
by  individual  enterprise,  or  the  joint  stock  of  an  association  of 
enlightened  individuals,  a  seminary  for  boys,  from  eight  to  fif- 
teen, on  the  principles  we  have  recommended.  This  would  be 
far  more  efficient  than  the  gradual  enlargement  of  the  present 
system.  In  this  the  teachers  of  course  will  do  nothing,  and 
their  patrons  very  little,  just  because  they  do  not  see  the  de- 
fects, and  will  always  consult  with  the  teachers,  as  to  the  expe- 
diency  of  any  change  whatever.  But  an  actual  Pestalozzi  in- 
stitution existing,  and  forcing  its  excellencies  upon  the  most 
prejudiced  by  the  imnlense  superiority  of  its  pupils  over  all 
others,  in  accomplishment,  good  sense,  zeal,  and  youthful  hap- 
piness, would  in  due  time  empty  the  halls  of  the  dead  languages, 
and  force  the  authorities  to  replenish  them  by  adopting  the  new 
system.  Already  the  want  is  felt.  We  have  often  been  told  by 
parents  that  they  are  forced,  against  their  better  judgment,  to 
embark  their  boys  in  seven  years  of  Latin  and  Greek,  just  be- 
cause there  exists  no  other  education  for  them.  *^  What  can 
we  do  ?*"  is  a  Question  often  put  with  the  emphasis  of  perplexity 
and  regret.  What  an  opening  for  three  or  four  men  of  talent 
and  enterprise  to  supply,  even  on  a  small  scale,  this  great  want, 
and  fairly  make  the  experiment  f 
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LETTERS  TO  A  YOUNG  NATURALIST  ON  THE  STUDY  OF 
NATURE  AND  NATURAL  THEOLOGY.  By  Jambs  L.  Drum- 
MOMD^  M.  D^  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  Belfiist  Ao»- 
demical  Institution.    Longman  and  Co.    London,  l2mo,  pp.  342. 

Xhis  is  an  admirable  little  work  for  young  persons.  It  is  ele- 
gantly, and  occasionally  eloquently  written ;  discursive  in  its 
character,  embracing  a  variety  of  topics,  gracefully  introduced, 
and  ably  treated  ;  replete  with  fine  sentiment,  regulated  by  en- 
lightened intellect ;  and  it  is  ornamented  by  wood-cuts,  executed 
in  a  superior  style  of  art.  It  is  not  so  purely  scientific  as  to 
be  dry,  nor  so  profound  as  to  puzzle  the  young  understanding ; 
while,  nevertheless,  philosophical  principle  pervades  every  page. 
But  its  great  charm  to  us  is  the  just  perception  and  the  glow- 
ing eloquence  with  which  the  author  urges  on  the  attention  of 
the  reader,  the  beautiful  adaptation  of  the  external  world  to  the 
faculties  of  Man.  The  spreading  hoof  of  the  camel,  viewed  in 
relation  to  the  soft  sands  of  the  desert ;  and  the  Lapland  moss 
flourishing  in  winter,  considered  in  connection  with  the  organic 
wants  of  the  reindeer ;  "are  universally  recognised  as  exquisite 
specimens  of  divine  adaptation  of  living  beings  to  their  external 
circumstances.  But  it  has  not  yet  become  a  point  of  general  be- 
lief, that  an  equally  admirable  wisdom  is  displayed  in  the  adap- 
tation of  each  of  the  human  faculties  to  certain  objects  in  exter- 
nal creation,  and  that  the  discovery  of  this  relationship,  and  its 
application  to  purposes  of  mental  enjoyment,  constitute  the 
highest  exercises  of  the  rational  powers  of  man.  Dr  Drum- 
mond  is  alive  to  this  truth,  and  a  leading  object  of  his  work 
is  to  enforce  and  illustrate  it,  and  he  does  so  with  great  ability 
and  success.  We  do  not  know  whether  he  is  a  phrenologist ; 
but  we  recognise  in  his  book  principles  which  we  can  scarcely 
believe  it  possible  for  him  to  nave  arrived  at  without  a  know- 
ledge of  ttiis  science ;  and,  in  particular,  there  is  a  consistency 
in  his  views  which  is  rarely  or  never  attained  without  it.  We 
copy  the  whole  of  Letter  19th  as  a  specimen  of  the  work,  and 
entreat  of  the  reader  not  to  be  afraid  of  its  length.  If  he  be- 
gin  the  perusal,  he  will  thank  us  for  presenting  it  entire. 


<( 


LKTTBB    XIX. 


"  My  chief  object  in  the  preceding  letters,  has  been  to  impress 
upon  your  mind  the  importance  of  studying  the  works  of  Na- 
ture with  a  continual  reference  to  the  Great  and  Almighty  God. 
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whose  offspring  they  are:  aiul  though  the  observations  contained 
in  what  has  thus  far  formed  our  correspondence  are  not  very 
extensive,  yet  they  are  still,  I  hope,  of  sufficient  variety  and  va^ 
lue  to  stamp  a  deep  conviction  on  your  mind,  that  Natural  Re- 
ligion is  a  subject  of  the  highest  moment  to  an  intelligent  bei^ 
ing ;  that  it  should  not  be  neglected ;  that  it  forms  a  source  of 
the  purest  contemplation  ;  and  that  it  gives  us  the  most  exalted 
conceptions  of  the  power,  wisdom,  and  beneficence  of  the  Ddty. 
But  if  this  be  so,  why  is  it,  as  respects  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind, almost  a  dead  letter?  That  it  is  so,  cannot  be  denied. 
Where  is  it  taught  to  them  ?  From  what  chair  is  its  study 
recommended  ?  Is  it  considered  by  the  learned,  in  general,  as 
worthy  of  consideration  ?  or  is  it  in  any  way  given  to  those  who 
would,  from  their  sincere  love  of  truth,  consider  it  as  invaluable? 

**  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  there  have  always  been  writers 
on  Natural  Theology.  Cicero,  for  example ;  and,  in  England, 
Ray,  Derham,  Paley,  and  others.  This  is  very  true ;  and  I 
wish  the  number  of  writers  on  it  had  been  ten  times  greater 
than  it  has;  but,  still,  natural  theology  never  has  been  taught 
to  the  people  in  any  country,  nor  pains  been  taken  to  raise  it  to 
the  elevation  it  deserves  ;  on  the  contrary,  indeed,  superstition, 
ignorance,  and  motives  of  self-interest,  are  ever  active  in  dispa- 
raging and  suppressing  it.  To  children,  especially,  I  consider 
that  we  act  with  the  greatest  injustice ;  for  they  almost  all  are 
eager  for  the  knowledge  of  the  productions  of  nature ;  and  the 
fund  of  information  which  might  beimparted  to  them,  combined 
with  impressive  illustrations  of  the  power  and  goodness  of  their 
God,  could  not  fail,  whatever  religious  tenets  they  might  be 
brought  up  in,  to  have  a  beneficial  eflfect  on  all  their  future 
life. 

**  For  communicating  a  knowledge  of  natural  history  to  youth^ 
much  might  be  accomplished  by  attaching  to  seminaries  of  edu- 
cation, collections  of  specimens  from  the  different  kingdoms  of 
nature,  and  employing  works  on  natural  history  among  the  re- 
gular school-books.  The  Menageries,  Insect  Architecture,  In- 
sect Transformations,  Vegetable  Substances,  and  those  volumes 
on  amilar  subjects  in  the  ^  Library  of  Entertaining  Know- 
ledge,^ are  admirably  adapted  for  somewhat  advanced  scholars, 
whether  boys  or  girls.  A  microscope  also,  as  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  highly-talented  editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Natu- 
ral History,  8z;c.  Mr  Loudon,  should  form  an  indispensable  re- 
quisite of  every  boarding  school ;  and  the  scholars,  not  mere 
children,  should  each  possess  a  magnifying  glass  for  examining 
small  objects,  especially  minute  flowers.  One  great  object,  how- 
ever, in  all  these  places,  would  be,  that  the  teachers  should  cul- 
tivate in  themselves  a  taste  for  natural  history,  as  that  would 
give  them  the  means  of  imparting  a  knowledge  of  it  in  many 
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ways  to  their  pnpils.  But  now  comes  the  bugbear  question, 
which  is  so  often  the  fertile  source  of  hinderance  to  improvement 
<— *  Will  it  not  take  them  off  their  other  concerns  F  I  answer, 
No.  My  friend  the  Reverend  J.  R.  Bryce,  Principal  of  the 
Bellast  Academy,  and  his  brother  James  Bryce,  Esq.,  who  for 
some  time  have  had  a  collectian  attached  to  their  excellent  place 
of  education,  have  satisfactorily  proved  this,  by  showing  how 
the  thing  works  in  actual  practice ;  as  the  following  letter, 
which,  at  my  request,  those  gentlemen  have  been  kincTenough 
to  furnish  me  with,  will  fully  explain  ;— 


«  < 

«< 


My  Dear  Sir,  Beffnst,  SOlh  August  1830. 

*  I  have  great  pleasure  in  giving  you,  according  to  your  re- 

3ue8t,  a  statement  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  intro- 
uction  of  natural  history  as  a  regular  part  of  the  course  of  ele- 
mentary education  in  this  seminary. 

"  *  The  Academy,  as  you  are  aware,  consists  of  a  timnber  of 
distinct  schools,  each  superintended  by  a  master,  who  gives  his 
whole  attention  to  his  own  department,  and  receives  the  whole 
of  the  profits  arising  from  it ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Principal 
to  see  that  €Bch  master  conducts  his  school  with  diligence,  and 
on  a  judicious   plan.     Several  attempts  had  been  made   to 
introduce  the  physical  sciences  into  the  mathematical  school,  but 
with  little  success.     A  few  of  the  advanced  pupils  were  occa- 
sionally taught  the  elements  of  natural  philosophy  and  of  che- 
mistrv,  but  there  was  little  demand  for  such  instruction.     At 
length,  in  the  summer  of  1828,  my  brother,  who,  on  my  ap- 
pcnntment  to  the  head  of  the  Academy  in  1826,  had  succeeded 
me  in   the  charge  of   the   mathematical   school,  fortunately 
thought  of  adding  mineralogy  and  geology  to  the  usual  course 
of  geography.     This  was,  in  fact,  only  completing  the  geogra- 
phical course  by  the  addition  of  physical  geography,  which  had 
till  then  been  omitted.     The  pupils,  whose  ages  varied  between 
the  extremes  of  eight  and  eighteen,  all  entered  with  the  greatest 
eagerness  into  these  subjects ;  so  much  so,  that  at  first  sight  I  was 
riiort-righted  enough  to  feel  some  apprehension  of  their  being 
led  away  from  their  severer  studies  by  this  new  and  fascinating 
^rsuit.     But  I  was  soon  set  perfectly  at  ease ;  for  there  was, 
m  a  verv  short  time,  a  marked  improvement  in  the  manner  in 
which  tne  other  parts  of  their  bu»ness  were  performed  by  those 
lads  who  had  given  themselves  most  passionately  to  mineralogy 
and  geology.   This  was  what  I  ought  to  have  expected.  When 
a  taste  is  formed  for  any  ode  intellectual  occupation,  it  is  easy  to 
ingraft  upon  it  a  fondness  for  another.     When  a  boy  has  found 

Rieasure  in  exerting  his  faculties  upon  one  subject,  he  is  natural- 
y  led  to  try  them  upon  others. 
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^^ '  But  this  was  not  aU.  Several  of  the  young  mineralogiBts  iiad 
been  introduced  by  my  brother  as  visitors  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Belfast  Natural  History  Society,  of  which  you  know  he  is  a 
zealous  member.     They  had  been  pleased  ;  and  tliey  wished  to 
have  some  better  means  of  enjoying  such  pleasure  than  by  b^og 
spectators.    Accordingly,  one  morning,  after  the  lecture,  ibey 
surprised  their  teacher,  by  laying  before  him  a  plan  for  die 
establishment  of  a  similar  society,  among  themselves,  which  they 
proposed  to  call  ^  The  Academical  Natural  History  Society,^ 
and  of  which  they  requested  him  to  become  president.     My 
sanction,  as  head  of  the  Academy,  having  been  asked,  and  given 
most  cordially  and  joyfully,  the  Society  was  constituted  accord- 
ingly, for  the  objects  ^  of  giving  mutual  instruction  in  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  natural  history ^  and  of  forming  a  museum 
for  the  Academy .'*    This  took  place  on  the  30th  of  October 
1828,  at  which  time  the  Academy  did  not  possess  a  single  speci- 
men, nor  a  box  or  shelf  in  which  specimens  could  be  kept.     It 
has  now  a  collection  of  minerals,  which,  for  the  value  of  tae  spe- 
cimens, and  completeness  of  the  suites,  has  been  pronouncjsd  by 
good  judges  to  be  the  third  or  fourth  in  Ireland.     There  are 
also  a  few  good  specimens  of  stuffed  birds,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  shells.     A  glass  case  has  been  erected  at  an  expense 
of  about  twenty  pounds,  in  which  the  more  attractive  part  of 
the  collection  is  kept.     The  money  required,,  was  raised  patrtly 
by  contributions  among  the  young  people  themselves,  and  partly 
by  the  donations  of  a  few  lovers  of  science  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood,  most  of  them  belonging  to  the  circle  of  my  bro- 
ther's personal  friends.    Of  the  specimens,  the  greater  part  have 
been  either  purchased  or  collected  by  the  individual  exertions  of 
the  members  of  the  Society.     One  shoots  a  snipe  or  pftftrid^ 
on  a  holiday  ;  another  contributes  the  defleta  membra  of  his  sis* 
ter's  canary  bird ;  a  third  proudly  deposits  in  the  treasury  of 
science  the. -piece  of  rock--crystal,  or  calcareous  spar,  which  he 
had  hitherto  "regarded  only  as  a  glittering  toy  ;  an  £a6t  Indiasi 
presents  leaves  from  an  oriental  plant,  used  for  writing  upon  by 
the  Birmeae,  and  covel'ed  with  characters ;  the  captain  of  a. West 
Indian  ship  presents  a  fine  conch,  or  a  magnificent  piece  of  co* 
ral,  to  a  young  •  favourite,  and  it  is  joyfully  transferre^Jl  to  the 
museum.     The  voung  naturalists,  in  their  holiday  excursions^ 
are  alwbys  mindful  of  an  enterprise  of  which  they  are  justly 

Eroud  ;  ^very  visit  to  the  basaltic  hills  in  the  neighbourhood. enr 
iVgf9  their  already  rich  and  beadtiful  collection  of  zedites ;  and 
pppils-fHotfi  a  distance  bring,  at  the  close  of  each  vacation,  the 
brocks  and  minerals  of.  their  native  localities.  And  you.  are  not 
to  imagine  that  these  young  people  possess  a  flimsy  or  superfi- 
cial knowledge  of  the  subject,  or  a  mere  knowledge  of  names. 
You  will  find  them  excellent  practical  mineralogists,  capable  of 
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deciding  accurately  what  specimens  are  worthy  of  being  kept, 
and  what  are  to  be  neglected  or  thrown  away.  And  a  conti* 
Bued  series  of  exertions  of  this  kind,  where  each  individual  ser- 
vice  costs  little  or  nothing,  amounts  to  something  in  the  end. 
After  all,  however,  the  chief  part  of  the  mineralogical  collection 
has  been  purchased,  with  great  judgment,  and  to  great  advan- 
tage, out  of  the  funds  of  the  society.  Some  valuable  donations 
have  been  received  from  easterns ;  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
was  a  collection  of  native  shells,  containing  about  a  hundred 
distinct  species,  gathered  by  a  lady  with  her  own  hands  on  the 
beach  of  Lough  Foyle,  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  pre- 
sented to  the  museum. 

**  *  The  Society  of  our  young  naturalists  meets  once  a  fort- 
night, when  papers  are  read  by  the  members  in  rotation,  and 
conversations  held,  arising  out  of  the  papers. 

**  ^  I  consider  this  one  of  the  most  important  improvements  in 
education  that  we  have  yet  effected,  although  we  boost  of  some 
that  are  considerable.  You  are  pleased  to  speak  of  me  as  hav- 
ing some  share  in  this  one ;  but  I  must  disclaim  all,  except  the 
n^ative  merit  of  having  encouraged  and  sanctioned  it.  The 
credit  of  the  first  thought,  and  of  the  persevering  exertion 
wbich  reduced  it  to  practice,  is  all  due  to  my  brother  James. 

^*  ^  I  ought  net  to  forget,  that  the  parents  of  the  children  have 
noticed  a  marked  change  in  the  habits  of  such  of  them  as  have 
been  taught  geology.  It  has  made  them  more  animated  and 
intelligent;  and,  by  giving  them  a  rational  pursuit  in  their 
hours  of  amusement,  has  done  more  to  ^  keep  them  out  of  mis- 
chieP  than  any  other  thing  that  could  have  been  devised  ;  for 
all  of  them  follow  up  the  study  more  or  less,  and  some  so  far,  as 
to  form  little  cabinets  of  their  own  at  home.  Every  sensible 
mother,  whose  son  has  passed  through  a  geographical  class  for 
the  last  two  years,  has  expressed  herself  highly  delighted  with 
the  e£Pects,  intellectual  and  moral,  which  the  geological  part  of 
the  course  has  produced  on  the  boy^s  domestic  habits. 

^*  *  Wishing  you  every  success  in  your  laudable  endeavours  to 
promote  the  study  of  natural  history,  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  very 
truly  yours,  "  R.  J.  Beyce.^ 

**  With  respect  to  the  culture  of  natural  theology  among 
adults,  it  can  only  be  generally  difiused  by  the  regular  and  fre- 
quent delivery  of  discourses  upon  it,  and  by  publications  ex- 
planatory of  its  advantages ;  and  though  it  can  only  appeal  to 
reason,  and  look  to  common  sense  and  to  the  book  of  nature, 
^  that  noblest  of  volumes,  where  we  are  ever  called  to  wonder 
and  to  ^mire  *,^  for  that  support  which  it  deserves,  yet  there 

•  "  Pirate.— Sir  W.  Scott"    ' 
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is  one  advantage  peculiar  to  itself, — that  the  works  can  be  ex- 
hibited,  and  the  mechanism  and  other  wonders  of  the  organized 
structure  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  strata,  the  forms  of  crystals,  the  remains  of  ex- 
tinct creations,  and  other  phenomena  of  the  mineral  world, 
can  be  made  apparent  to  the  senses,  thereby  giving  positive  evi- 
dence of  the  truths  which  it  teaches.  And  we  are  not  to  sup- 
pose, that  a  previous  course  of.  traimng,  or  a  particular  kind  of 
education^  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  understand  these  sub- 
jects. Inhere  is  much,  indeed,  in  the  minute  detail  of  every 
science  which  cannot  either  be  well  explained  or  understood  in 
a  popular  discourse,  but  that  does  not  affect  the  main  object^ — 
the  communication  of  useful  information  which  can  be  made 
plain  to  all. 

*'  Much  good  might  be  done  both  (or  natural  history  and  natu- 
ral religion,  by  societies  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  cul- 
tivating the  one  in  order  to  inculcate  the  other.  There  are  very 
many  persons  who,  were  they  aware  of  the  great  utility  of  these 
studies,  in  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  wisdom  and  other  at- 
tributes of  the  Daty,  and  of  enlarging  the  human  mind,  would 
be  anxious  to  forward  any  judicious  plan  by  which  they  might 
become  more  widely  understood.  It  is,  indeed,  extraordinary 
to  see  what  zeal  is  manifested,  what  pains  are  taken  to  gain  pro- 
selytes, what  sums  are  raised  and  squandered  in  supporting  any 
hew  absurdity  that  starts  up,  pretending  to  be  founded  on  mi- 
raculous claims  or  supernatural  assistance,  and  yet  to  find  that 
the  great  volume  of  creation  is  so  much  unknown  and  disregarded 
as  it  is.  If  a  Joanna  Southoote,  or  other  insane  fanatic,  appear, 
there  are  thousands  ready  to  become  believers  in  the  pretend- 
ed mission ;  or  if  a  Hohenlohe  assume  to  wield  the  powers  of 
Heaven,  whole  nations  will  rely  on  the  faith  of  the  unprincipled 
cheat.  And  can  nothing  be  done  to  give  men  a  knowledge  of 
natural  religion,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  only  cure  for  this  silly 
and  pemicioiis  belief  in  wonder-workers  and  hot>brained  or  cun- 
ning knaves,  who  thrive  by  imposing  on  the  weakness  of  their 
breuiren  ?  It  is  well  known  that  a  number  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church  were  firm  believers  in  Joanna  Southoote 
being  the  woman  who  was  *  clothed  with  the  sun,  and  the  moon 
under  her  feet,  and  upon  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars  *  C 
and  that  one  of  them  went  so  far  as  to  offer  a  benefice  into  the 
hands  of  his  bishop,  if,  on  a  certain  day,  the  *  holy  Joanna^  did 
not  appear  with  the  expected  Shiloh  ; — an  excellent  specimen  of 
faith,  no  doubt ;  but  I  will  venture  to  say  that  these  gentlemen 
did  not  spend  much  of  their  time  in  cultivating  natural  science, 
or  contemplating  the  Deity  in  his  works.  It  is  said,  indeed, 
that  some  of  her  disciples  still  suppose  that  Joanna  is  in  heaven 

'  '^ons,  chap.  xiL  ver,  1. 
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searchiDg  for  the  Sbiloh^s  father ;  and  what  a  miserably  super- 
stitious state  must  the  world  still  be  in,  when  we  reflect,  that 
though  this  impostor  died  so  late  as  1814,  yet,  at  one  period 
of  her  career,  she  had,  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood,  above 
one  hundred  thousand  converts  *. 

*^  Societies  which  would  devise  means  of  giving  stated  lectures 
on  subjects  demonstrative  of  the  wisdom  and  other  attributes  of 
God,  as  discovered  in  his  works,  whether  in  the  structure  of  the 
heavens,  or  in  the  history  and  conformation  of  organized  nature, 
or  of  the  great  features  of  our  globe,  would,  I  am  convinced,  do 
an  incalculable  good.  There  is  one  recommendation  of  natural 
theology  not  a  little  powerful ;  which  is,  that  men,  by  attending 
to  it,  would  become  possessed  of  more  and  more  knowledge  as 
long  as  they  lived.  So  long  as  a  man  retains  his  faculties,  there 
is  still  something  more  in  it:  to  be  acquired  ;  and  a  discourse  on 
science  in  connection  with  it,  though  attended  to  but  once  a- 
week,  would  gradually  bestow  upon  the  hearer  a  large  fund  of 
knowledge,  which  would  still  be  mcreasing,  and  which  none,  I 
presume,  will  dare  to  say,  would  be  a  useless  or  unimportant 
acquisition.  I  again  assert,  what  I  am  most  assuredly  convinced 
of,  that  the  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  works  of  creation  to 
mankind  at  large,  would  prove  to  them  a  most  valuable  gift.  I 
would  like  that  a  lecture-room,  a  museum,  and  a  library,  should 
be  attached  even  to  every  village  as  regularly  as  its  cnurch  or 
chapel ;  and  that  part  of  some  set  day  or  days  should  be  appro- 
priated to  the  demonstration  and  teachingof  the  works  ana  wis- 
dom of  God,  in  the  great  subjects  of  natural  theology — whether 
in  the  sublime  science  of  astronomy,  or  in  the  leadmg  branches 
of  natural  philosophy,  or  in  the  economy,  fabrication,  and  his- 
tory of  the  individuals  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms ; 
in  short,  the  wide  and  glorious  field  that  occupies  every  page  of 
Nature^s  stupendous  volume.  This  would  be  teaching  men  of 
every  creed,  and  every  faith,  a  kind  of  knowledge  whidi  must 
of  necessity  be  useful  to  them.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  such  is 
taught ! — ^the  case  cannot  be  made  out ;  the  people  are  taught 
no  special  knowledge  of  these  things  in  any  country  upon 
earth. 

**  You  will,  perhaps,  treat  the  idea  of  teaching  matters  of 
science  to  people  generally,  as  chimerical ;  but  be  not  over^hasty. 
It  is  still  too  common  A  persuasion,  that  knowledge  should  be  a 
monopoly,  belonging  solely  to  the  learned  and  hignly  educated ; 
but  there  is  a  vast  f^nd  of  information  of  the  very  highest  va« 
lue,  which  can  be  understood  by  persons  who  have  had  little 
previous  tutoring  either  in  school  or  university.  There  is  a  vast 
mass  of  knowledge  which  admits  of  easy  explanation,  and  which 
could  be  comprehended  by  men  of  the  most  moderate  educa* 

*  See  the  London  finc^clopsedia;  in  verb. 
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lion;  and  why  is  it  withheld  from  them  ?  Is  the  sun  still  to 
^ne  in  the.  heavens,  the  pknets  to  roll  on  in  their  orbits,  the 
doinetai  to  shoot  beyond  imagination's  wing  into  the  regions  of 
spece^  and  the  constellations  to  sparkle  for  ever  on  the  canopy 
of  night ;  and  yet  our  brethren  of  the  human  race,  a  very  smaU 
portion  excepted,  to  know  no  more  about  them  than  merely  that 
they  are. the  sun  and  stars ? 

*^  Will  it  be  said  that  the  great  truths  of  astronomy  can  only 
be  made  jdain  to  the  understandings  of  those  who  are  profound 
mathematicians  and  philosophers  ?  There  are  lengths  in  every 
science,  indeed,  which  can  only  be  gained  by  long  and  deep 
study ;  but  although  it  required  a  Newton  to  unfold  the  myste- 
ry of  the  planetary  motions,  as  guided  and  controlled  by  the 
law  of  gravitation,  still  these  motions,  and  most  of  the  sublime 
facts  of  astronomy,  can  be  comprehended  by  the  bulk  of  the 
people,  from  plain  illustrations,  given  in  plain  and  perspicuous 
language.  But  of  this,  and  of  nature  in  general,  they  are  kept 
in  deep  ignorance.  Simple  truths,  when  simply  explained,  are 
more  easily  comprehended,  I  believe,  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed ;  and  I  feel  satisfied,  that  the  task  of  teaching  mankind  in 
general,  such  solid  and  various  knowledge  as  would  tend  most 
powerfully  to  advance  both  civilization  and  morally,  is  any 
thing  but  hopeless.  Knowledge  has  been  truly  said,  by  Bacon, 
to  be  power ;  and  with  equal,  at  least,  if  not  greater  truth,  it 
may  be  asserted,  that  when  pursued  with  a  reference  to  the  God 
of  all  knowledge,  it  is  virtue. 

^'  An  acquaintance  with  nature  must  always  tend  powerfully  to 
suppress  the  puerile  and  degrading  belief  in  supernatural  occur- 
rences, and  in  pretenders  to  the  working  of  miracles.  The  true 
place  to  search  for  what  is  really  and  irresistibly  demonstrative 
of  the  Deity  and  his  ways,  is  in  the  accomplishment^  and  not 
the  breach^  of  those  laws  which  he  has  established  throughout 
nature;  and  all  the  miracles  that  have  ever  been  reported  areas 
a  drop  in  the  ocean,  compared  with  the  infinite  power  that  is 
every  where  discoverable  in  his  works.  Where  is  the  miracle, 
let  me  ask,  that  does  not  sink  into  comparative  nothingness  when 
compared  even  with  the  motion  of  so  small  a  globe  as  the  world 
we  hve  on  ?  The  earth,  you  ai*e  aware,  moves  round  her  axis 
every  twenty^our  hours ;  and  being  eight  thousand  miles  in  her 
longest  diameter,  the  consequence  is,  that  any  point  at  the  equa- 
tor will  be  carried  round  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  miles  in 
the  hour.  But  the  orbit  in  which  the  earth  moves  round  the 
sun,  is  known  to  be  five  hundred  and  eighty-four  millions  of 
miles ;  ismd  as  that  space  is  described  in  one  year,  the  average 
space  gone  over  is  nearly  one  million  six  hundred  thousand  miles 
in  one  day,  which  is  sixty-six  thousand  six  hundred  miles  in  one 
hour,  eleven  hundred  in  one  minute,  and  eighteen  every  second 
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of  tune.  So  that  even  while  you  are  oocufMed  in  reading  thb 
letter,  supposing  that  to  take  up  the  space  of  an  hour,  you  will, 
independently  of  the  diurnal  motion,  be  carried  on,  in  wat  brief 
portion  of  time^  sixty-ax  thousand  ax  hundred  miles  in  your 
annual  circuit  round  the  sun.  This  is  one  of  the  many  wonders 
which  astronomy  has  disclosed  of  the  omnipotent  God  in  the 
economy  of  the  universe ;  but  whether  we  contempli^te  the  hea* 
vens  or  the  earth,  wonder  accumulates  upon  wonder,  and  proof 
upon  proof.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  study  of  the  Alo^ghty  in 
his  works.  All  nature,  from  the  north  to  tlie  south,  and  mm 
the  east  to  the  west,  offers  examples  innumerable  of  the  power 
and  wisdom  with  which  he  works  throughout  the  visible  world 
before  us.  In  the  heavens,  we  find  suns  the  centres  of  sys- 
terns,  and  an  endless  series  of  rolling  worlds ;  and  when  we  de* 
scend  from  the  consideration  of  suns  and  sytems,  of  slar^  wheels 
ing  in  their  orbits  with  a  vdocity  quicKer  than  thought,  of 
worlds  compared  with  which  the  globe  we  inhabit  is  in  magni- 
tude as  a  molehill,  how  delightful  is  it  to  find  that  on  this  ball, 
insignificant  as  it  is  in  comparison  with  thousands  of  the  hea^ 
venly  orbs,  the  Grod  of  all  displays  lamself  in  characters  not  less 
strong,  to  the  inquiring  mind,  than  in  the  boundless  ocean  of 
Ipace  that' holds  the  sun  and  stars  ! 

^^  Let  us  consider  an  insect,  or  let  us  study  the  laws  which  di* 
rect  a  planet ;  let  us  contemplate  the  solar  system,  or  inquire 
into  the  hirtory  of  an  ant-hill  or  a  honeycomb ;  the  mind,  the 
truly  valuable  part  of  the  compound  caUed  Man,  recognises  in 
the  vast,  as  well  as  in  the  minute,  and  vice  versd,  the  master 
mind,  the  Grod,  the  omnipotent  power*— express  it  by  what 
name  we  will— -which  formed  and  which '  governs  the  mighty 
whole,  in  all  its  magnitudes,  in  all  its  minima.  Faley  observes, 
in  bis  Natural  Theology, — a  work  which  I  can  never  too  high-i 
ly  recommend  to  your  udicei— 4hat  ^  the  works  of  nature  want 
only  to  be  contemplated.  When  contemplated,  they  have  every 
thing  in  them  which  can  astcmish  by  their  greatness :  for,  of  die 
vast  scale  of  operation  through  which  our  discoveries  carry  us, 
at  one  end  we  see  an  intelligent  FoWer  arranging  planetary  sys* 
terns— fiiing,  for  instance,  the  trajectory  of  Saturn,  or  ochk 
structing  a  ring  of  two  hundred,  thousand  miles  diameter,  t6 
surround  his  bcMy,  and  be  suspended  like  a  nUagnifioent  amh, 
overthe  heads  of  his  inhabitants ;  and,  at  the  other,  bending  a 
hodcad  tooth,  concerting  and  providinj^  an  appropriate  meraa* 
nism  for  $he  clas|Nng  and  reclasping  of  the  filaibents  of  the  fea* 
ther  of  die  humming-bird.  We  have  proof  not  only  of  both 
these  works  proceeding  from  an  intelli^nt  agent,  but  of  their 
pro6eedina  ftx>m  the  same  agent :  for,  in  the  first  place,  we  can 
trace  an  identity  of  plan,  a  connectioil  of  system,  from  Sattim  to 
our  own  globe ;  and  when  arrived  upon  our  globe,  we  can,  in 
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the  second  p)ace,  pursue  the  connection  through  all  the  organ* 
issed,  especially  ttie  animated,  bodies  which  it  supports.  -  We 
can  observe  marks  of  a  common  relation,  as  well  to  one  another, 
as  to  the  elements  of  which  their  habitation  is  composed. 
Therefore  one  mind  hath  planned,  or  at  least  hath  prescribed, 
a  general  plan  for  all  these  productions.'  One  Being  has  been 
concerned  in  all." 

"  I  hope  you  are  now  satisfied  that  the  pursuit  of  natural  his- 
tory is  one  that  should  neither  be  considered  as  idle  nor  undig- 
nified ;  and  I  also  hope,  that  you  are  inclined  to  believe,  that 
*  if  one  train  of  thinking  be  more  desirable  than  another,  it  is 
that  which  regards  the  phenomena  of  nature  with  a  constant  re- 
ference to  a  supreme  intelligent  Author  *."  But  if  this  be  true, 
how  desirable  would  it  be  that  some  means  were  devised  to  dif- 
fuse a  knowledge  of  nature,  and  to  promote  this  mode  of  con- 
templating her  f  We  have  Sunday  schools  for  the  young,  and 
why  not  Sunday  colleges  for  instructing  the  adult  part  of  the 
population  ?  When  we  recollect,  that  in  the  support  of  the 
£6tabiished  Church  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  not  less,  per- 
haps, than  twelve  millions  Sterling  are  annually  expended — that 
large  voluntary  contributions,  amounting  to  some  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  every  year,  are  raised  for  Missionary,  Bible^  and 
other  societies,  besides  the  great  expenditure  required  for  the 
support  of  teachers  of  independent  sects;  that  the  steeple  alone 
of  a  church  will  sometimes  cost  more  than  would  found  a  uni<- 
versity,-— is  it  not  somewhat  remarkable,  that  nothing  is  done  to 
give  mankind  some  knowledge  of  Grod,  as  he  exhibits  himself  in 
his  works  P  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  of  two  thin^ ; — that  such 
knowledge  must  be  useful  to  mankind,  not  onhr  in  enlarging 
their  minds,  but  in  greatly  increasing  their  morality  \  and  atso 
that,  however  much  natural  religion  may  be  cultivated,  it  can 
never  lead  to  any  injurious  excesses  of  enthusiasm,  nor  render 
its  cultivators  bad  or  dangerous  members  of  society.  It  never 
can  induce  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  to  compass  the  life  of  a 
human  being  for  a  difierence  of  opinion.  There  can  be  no 
quarrelling  about  what  can  be  made  obvious  to  all ;  and  I  pre- 
sume that  any  one  would  be  laughed  at, — I  am  sure  he  would 
deserve  it,  at  least, — who  would  assert  that  the  pursuit  of  na- 
ture and  natural  religion  can  ever  lead  to  crueky,  oppresnon, 
lying,  burning,  hanging,  flogging,  or  flaying.  No  murders, 
you  may  depend  upon  it,  ever  have  been,  or  ever  will  be,  oom- 
Bsitted  for  its  sake;  and  it  never  can  give  rise  to  attempts  at 
glorifying  God  by  acts  of  injustice,  bloodshed,  and  murder. 

*^  Now,  if  there  be  an  intellectual  pursuit,  adapted  in  its  very 
nature,  its  very  essence,  to  the  capacities  of  all  mankind,  and  all 

•  Paley. 
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times  of  life,  whose  natural  tendency  is  to  soften  and  humanise 
the  dispositions,  to  keep  up  a  constant  reverence  for  the  God  of 
all,  by  suggesting  that  Great  Being  in  erery  thing  cognisable 
by  the  senses,  ought  it  to  be  n^lected  ? — a  pursuit  which  leads 
us  to  discover  the  all-powerful  Creator,  in  the  endless  multitude 
of  his  works, — ^is  it  to  be  spurned  from  us  and  contemned  ?  or 
should  we  not  rather  exert  our  best  efforts,  to  remove  the  cloud 
that  is  settled  so  deep  and  wide  upon  it ;  to  disperse  the  dark- 
ness,  and  open  up,*  for  the  amelioration  of  our  species,  oppbrtu. 
nities  of  advancing  in  its  delightful  paths  to  a  knowledge  of  Na^ 
tive,  and,  through  her,  of  the  Almighty  Ood  whose  glorious 
work  she  is  ? 

*<  In  the  observations  I  have  all  ak>ng  made  respecting  natural 
history,  you  will  recollect  that  I  have  not  spoken  so  much  in  its 
favour  as  I  have  done,  fn>m  any  bigoted  attachment  or  blind 
zeal  for  it  in  particular,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  due  sense  of  the 
value  of  other  sciences  and  pursuits.  All  knowledge  that  does 
not  lead  to  error  or  immorality  is  useful  and  valuable ;  and 
without  a  great  diversity  of  pursuits  and  inclinations,  the  busi- 
ness of  mankind  could  not  go, on.  Happy  is  he,  who,  in  this 
stage  of  existence,  can  acquire  the  most  knowledge,  with  the 
greatest  degree  of  innocence ;  for,  along  with  a  good  or  a  guilty 
oonsdence,  it  is  the  only  thing  we  can  take  out  of  the  worldf, 
aud,  consequently,  is  the  most  valuable  thing  we  can  find  in  it. 
At  the  same  time,  I  must  repeat,  that  natural  history,  being  in 
itself  of  easy  acquirement,  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  without 

{irevious  training ;  its  facts  being  every  where  triumphantly  il- 
ustrative  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Deity ;  its  being  adapted  to  all 
ages,  and  admirably  so  to  the  inquiring  minds  of  youth ;  its  ca- 
jMbility  of  being  studied  without  interfering  with  other  business 
or  pursuits ;  and,  above  ail,  its  being  the  mirror  in  which  we 
may,  every  day  and  every  hour,  see  in  all  intuations  the  reflect- 
ed  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  nature^s  Gtxi ;  it  deserves  to 
be  more  generally  valued,  apd  more  generally  understood,  than 

It  IS. 

'^  To  conclude :  if  you  have  now  paid  that  attention  to  the  let- 
ters which  I  have  written,  and  if  tney  have  made  such  an  im- 
pression as  1  could  wish,  you  will  not  abandon  the  path  in 
which  I  have  attempted  to  lead  you.  Depend  upon  it,  you  will 
always  6nd  the  highest  satisfaction  in  the  pursuit  of  natural  his- 
tory, especially  when  in  connection  with  natural  religion.  You 
are  not,  in  it,  catching  at  objects  in  the  dark,  stumbling  into  a 
pit  here,  and  following  a  will-b^-the-wisp  there ;  there  are  no 
false  lights  here  to  mislead,  no  traps  for  the  unwary,  no 
impositions  for  the  weak,  and  no  temptations  for  the  wicked ; 
and,  in  pursuing  it,  your  life  may  be  one  act  af  rational  devo- 
tion, and,  so  far  as  pleaang  occupation  can  avail,  of  happiness 
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Study  the  Almighty  in  every  thing  you  can,  and  get  at  the 
truth  of  every  thing  as  far  as  you  can,  but  have  noming  to  do 
with  diaputes  and  controversies  respecthig  things  that  are  above 
human  comprehenaion ;  for  a  man  may  fight  about  these  for  his 
whde  life,  and^  after  all,  leave  tlie  world  possessed  of  very  little 
wisdom,  Kttle  honour,  and  less  virtue.  Search  into  the  works 
bf  God  with  a  resolution  to  find  the  truth  as  far  as  possible,  but 
Intimate  nothing  as  truths  which  you  cannot,  on  a  full  and 
fan:  investigation,  unquestionably  and  honestly  acknowledge  to 
yourself  to  be  such.  Conader  truth  as  the  gem  above  all  price, 
as  the  great  reward  of  your,  endeavours  after  knowledge,  as  your 
protection  from  the  indulgence  of  vain  and  arrogant  conceits^ 
and  from  the  equal  chance  of  having  your  mind  crushed  to  im- 
becility,  by  childish,  absurd,  and  superstitious  fears.  Think 
and  study,  as  every  man  ought  to  do,  for  yourself ;  but  let  all 
your  conclusions  he  satisfactory,  if  possible :  if  you  see  reason 
for  uncertainty  in  any  opinion  or  statement,  neither  reject  nor 
embrace  such,  but  keep  it  in  retenHsj  till  future  observation  or 
reflection  shall  bring  the  light  of  truth  to  bear  sufficiently  upon 
it ;  so  that  you  can  fairly  say  to  yourself.,  ^  It  b  true,  and  I 
believe  it  ;^  or,  ^  It  is  false,  and  I  reject  it.''  With  this  advice, 
then,  I  take  leave  of  you  for  the  present :  following  the  practice 
I  have  all  along  inculcated,  that  of  viewing  the  works  of  God  in 
refinance  to  himself,  you  must  pursue  the  study  of  natural  hia- 
torv,  with  the  highest  gratification,  live  as  long  as  you  may  ; 
and  when  yonr  final  hour  arrives,  you  will  have  given  proof,  I 
doubt  not,  to  your  friends,  that  the  remark  of  the  venerable 
Bewick,  *  a  good  naturalist  cannot  be  a  bad  man,^  has  been 
fully  verified  in  your  past  life ;  and  I  feel  pretty  certain  that 
you  will,  at  the  approach  of  that  natural  termination  to  your 
pieseat  existence^  not  be  alarmed  that  death  shall  put  an  end  to 
your  study  of  the  works  of  that  God,  who  cave  you  such  op^ 
portumties  of  meditating  on  Him  and  them  during  your  mortal 
being  bere.>r-oFarewell.^ 


ARTICLE  X. 

DE  MICHA£]y  RYAN  VERSUS  PHB£NOIX)OY. 

Da  Ryan,  in  his  Manual  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  is  pleased 
to  attack  Phrenology  in  the  following  terms :  ^^  The  doctrine 
of  the  materiality  and  moi*tality  of  the  soul,  which  is  that  of 
Materialism  and  Phrenology,  should  for  ever  be  exploded  as 
totally  falser  aild  unworthy  of  all  regard,  as  subversive  of  the 
fuodai&eptal  principles  of  all  religions,  as*  introdiiciiig  civil  an^ 
avdby  into  the  political  economy  of  legiaiatien,  as  substitutiag 
diswier  for  harmony,  despair  for  hope,  and  eternal  darkness 
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far  everlasting  light  *  *  *  Such  are  the  consequences  natu* 
rally  resulting  from  the  principles  laid  down  in  phrenological 
writings.  *  *  *  Of  what  benefit  to  humanity  would  be  the  es- 
tablishment of  Phrenology  ?  We  answer,  none ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  greatest  injury.  If  any  man  be  so  unhappy  as  to 
work  himself  into  the  conviction  that  his  soul  is  a  function  or  a 
secretion  of  the  brain,  and  of  course  must  perish  with  it,  he 
would  still  do  well  to  conceal  his  horrid  belief  with  more  secrecy 
than  the  Druids  concealed  their  mysteries.  *  *  *  Whence  this 
eagerness  to  propagate  systems,  the  tendency  whereof  is  to 
slacken  the  reins  that  curb  the  irregularity  of  our  desires,  and 
restrain  the  impetuosity  of  our  passions  ?  "^ 

The  Lancet  of  25th  October  furnishes  us  with  the  following 
commentary  upon  this  passage :  ^^  It  is  hard  to  treat  of  sum 
consummate  nonsense  in  a  serious  vein.      How  much  longer 
will  men,  departing  from  the  calm  precepts  of  rationality,  aban* 
don  their  minds  to  childish  prejudices,  and  their  pens  to  the 
propagation  of  the  most  atrocious  calumnies  against  those  from 
whom  they  diflfer  in  opinion  ?  When  Harvey  discovered  the  ctiv 
culation  of  the  blood,  the  cry  of  ^  Atheist^  was  hounded  after 
his  footsteps ;  when  Galileo  deciphered  the  language  of  the  stars 
*-when  Martin  Luther  opened  the  book  of  reformation — their 
fate  was  yet  worse ;   there  neither  were  tongues  nor  pens  want- 
ing to  misconstrue  the  calculations  of  Newton  into  an  overt  de- 
negation  of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being ;   and  now,  when 
Gall,  and  Spurzheim,  and  Combe,  and  EUiotson, — men  whose 
lives  were  and  are  beyond  reproach,  as  pure  at  least  as  those  of 
the  medical  iconoclasts  who  hurl  their  declamatory  missiles  at 
their  heads,*— when  these  men  come  forward,  and  in  the  pleni* 
tude  of  learnings  philanthropy,  and  true  religion,  propound  the 
firm  data  of  a  new,  and,  in  its  broad  factd,  most  use6il  sdeiice^ 
up  springs  Ur  Ryan,  and,  despising  arguments  and  facts  be^- 
ycmd  contradiction^  utters  the  silly  howl  of  Atheism  against 
them.     Dr  Ryan  should  know  the  vulgarity,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  of  this  petty  resort  of  all-confounding  dogmatists.     When- 
ever an  ill-informed  and  shallow  writer  feels  tne  ground  of  rea- 
son and  truth  sinking  beneath  his  feet,  he  tries  to  avert  his  fall 
by  catching  hold  of  and  dragging  down  the  character  of  his 
opponent.   Nor  is  the  ardfice  without  a  transient  triumph.   The 
crafly  disputant  knows  how  readily  mankind  are  prejudiced  by 
a  name,  and  in  nearly  the  same  spirit  and  expectation  that  in-* 
duce  a  burglar  to  accuse  the  watch  >dog  of  hydrophobia,  he  fixes 
the  libel  of '^  Atheism^  on  the  philosopher,  whom  the  world,  for 
a  season,  then  cuts  off.     Truth,  however,  is  certain,  though 
tardy,  in  its  progress ;  and  the  phrenologists  have  at  least  this 
consolation,  that  idle  and  noisy  declamation  never  yet  made  a 
rational  man  the  enemy  of  correct,  or  the  proselyte  of  errone- 
ous, opinions.^ 
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We  thank  the  Lancet  for  this  spirited  defence ;  but  we  as- 
sure Dr  Ryan,  for  his  gratification,  that  his  charges  of  Mate- 
rialism and  Atheism  do  us  no  harm  whatever.  Like  all  our 
enemies,  he  has  not  taken  the  pains  to  know  what  are  our  doo- 
trines.  Most  assuredly  the  materuUity  and  mortality  of  the  soul 
is  one  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  phrenological  works  *,  These 
bear  in  every  page  irrefragable  evidence  of  our  being  animated  by 
a  pure  and  earnest  zeal  for  reli^on  and  morality ;  and  we  huvm- 
bly  hope  that  we  do  more  to  promote  the  cause  of  both  in  one 
number  of  our  Journal,  than  Dr  Ryan  will  accomplish  in  a  life- 
time by  writing  such  trashy  sentences  as  these.  Mr  Hume  said 
in  Parliament,  that  if  the  friends  of  religion  virho  are  fond  of  per- 
secution will  only  keep  their  hands  off  him,  he  will  submit  with 
patience  and  resignation  to  the  full  effects  of  their  pens  and  their 
tonffues ;  and,  from  our  own  experience  of  the  utter  harmlessness 
of  aouse,  philosophical,  literary,  scientific,  and  religiou.s,  we  hear- 
dly  approve  of  Mr  Hume'^s  treaty  with  bigotry  and  intolerance. 


ARTICLE  XI.    . 

PRACTICAL  UTILITY  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  EXAMINER. 


Sir, 


J.N  your  paper  of  30th  October,  you  gave  a  review  of  the  29th 
Number  of  our  Journal.  We  return  our  best  acknowledgments 
for  the  handsome  terms  in  which  you  spoke  of  it ;  but  we  ob- 
serve that,  while  jipu  do  justice  to  the  conclusions  at  which  we 
arrive,  you  experience  much  difficulty  in  discovering  in  what 
manner  Phrenology  is  calculated  either  to  retard  or  promote  their 
accomplishment.  We  are  not  surprised  at  this  state  of  roii\d, 
but  consider  the  opportunity  a  favourable  one  for  offering  a  few 
remarks  op  the  manner  in  which  Phrenology  will  accelerate  the 
improvement  of  the  human  race. 

We  might  ask  what  you  understand  by  Phrenology  ?  It  is 
obvious  that  you  have  not  studied  the  sumect ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, your  notions  of  it  are  likely  to  be  aoout  as  complete  and 
accurate  as  those  of  a  sensible  gentleman  would  be  concerning 
the  science  of  chemistry,  who  knew  no  more  of  it  than  the  ex- 
planation given  in  the  dictionary  of  the  meaning  of  the  name. 
We  make  this  remark,  because  the  i?tudy  of  Phrenology  is  iuK 
peded  when  men  of  enlarged  minds  speak  of  it  without  Knowing 
It,  and  without  being  aware  i*^  *  '^  not  know  it.  They 
have  some  ideas  in  their  tr'  vith  the  word ;  and, 

.   •  We  refer  the  Doc  for  our  views- on  Ma- 

terislism. 
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when  they  use  the  term  Phrenology,  they  mean  these  ideas;  but 
phrenologists  lament  that  these  notions  are  in  general  so  defec- 
tive and  incorrect.  It  may  be  quite  true  that  the  particular 
notions  which  A  or  B  attaches  to  the  word  Phrenology,  may  be 
of  no  value  to  society  at  large ;  but  it  may  not  be  equally  true 
that  the, facts  in  nature,  the  principles  in  physiology,  and  the 
inductions'founded  on  these,  which  are  recorded  in  the  institu- 
tional works  on  Phrenology,  and  which  really  constitute  the 
science,  are  equally  worthless.  A  sensible  man,  in  saying  that 
he  does  not  see  the  use  of  Phrenology,  ought  to  ask  himself 
whether,  by  that  word,  he  means  a  few  vague  conceptions  exist- 
ing in  his  own  mind,  and  picked  up  at  random,  or  the  contents 
of  the  best  phrenological  works.  We  mean  no  disrespect  to  you 
by  these  remarks ;  and  intend  only  to  illustrate  a  general  propo- 
rtion. 

Phrenology  does  not  pretend  to  the  invention  of  any  new  ele- 
ment in  human  nature ;  it  merely  gives  a  scientific  basis  to  some 
truths  which  formerly  existed  in  an  empirical  form,  and  brings 
to  light  many  others  of  great  practical  importance,  which  were 
previously  unknown.     The  notion  is  perfectly  just,  that  manj 
of  the  views  and  practices  which  we  have  developed  in  this 
Journal  for  the  improvement  of  human  beings,  might  be  sup- 
ported on  the  generally  known  principles  of  human  nature,  be- 
cause Phrenology  is  a  scientific  exposition  of  these  principles; 
but  the  advantages  which  we  claim  may  be  thus  elucidated :  An 
dd  woman,  by  the  empirical  application  of  natural  substances, 
could  bleach,  and  dye,  and  spin,  and  weave,  before  the  inven- 
tions of  mechanical  philosophy,  and  the  discoveries  of  scientific 
chemistry  took  place;  but  with  far  less  productiveness  in  pro- 
portion to  the  labour  bestowed,  and  with  inferior  success  as'  to 
the  quality  of  the  workmanship.     In  like  manner,  old  women 
could  teach' children  the  alphabet,  and  fox-hunting  squires  could 
make  laws,  and  pious  persons  could  preach  about  the  mi^ans  of 
securing  eternal  felicity  in  heaven,  each  using  the  stock  of  no- 
tions wout  human  nature  which  happened  to  Constitute  the 
mental  furniture  of  his  or  her  mind ;  but  we  deny  that  the  value 
of  the  education  bestowed,  and  of  the  laws  enacted,  and  of  the 
principles  of  piety  inculcated,  would  be  equal  to  what  they 
would  have  been,  if  these  several  individuals  had  possessed  a 
scientific  and  practical  view  of  the  physiology  of  the  brain  and 
the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  phre- 
nological works.    We  shall  endeavour  to  render  this  proposition 
more  obvious  by  a  few  illustrations. 

.  1st,  Phrenology  shews  that  the  power  and  direction  of  thinking 
and  of  feelingin  each  individual  is  modified  by  the  size,  quality, 
and  combination  of  the  cerebral  organs  occurring  in  his  particular 
case;  and  important  practical  consequences  follow  from  this  prin. 
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dple.  For  example,  Na  29-  of  this  Journal  was  handed  into  the 
offices  of  the  Literary  Gazette  and  Examiner,  and  read  by  the 
respective  editors  of  these  works,  both  personally  unknown  to,  and 
entirely  unconnected  with  us;  but  the  effects  produced  on  them  by 
the  sea  same  words  and  sentences  were  very  different.  On  the 
editor  of  the  Gazette  the  work  appears  to  have  produced  the  fol- 
lowing effects :  1st,  To  prompt  him  to  pen  a  high  panegyric  c»i 
himself;  Sdly,  To  fall  into  a  rage  with  us,  and  write  scurrilous 
abuse  against  us ;  Sdly,  To  commit  a  gross  misrepresentation  ; 
and  4thly,  To  copy  into  his  own  pages  the  full  narrative  of  cer- 
tain cruel  experiments,  performed  in  Paris,  which  he  had  de* 
nounced  us  as  atrocious  monsters  for  copying  and  translating 
from  a  French  journal.  The  whole  moral  and  intellectual  dis- 
quisitions  of  our  publication  failed  to  attract  his  notice ;  and  he 
never  touched  on  any  point  connected  with  the  great  interests  of 
the  human  race,  although  several  such  were  brought  before  him 
in  our  work.  His  views  were  all  individual  and  personal ;  they 
regarded  himself,  us^  and  the  demerits  of  the  experimenter.  On 
you,  the  editor  of  the  Examiner,  the  effects  appear  to  have  been 
different  You  seem  not  to  have  thought  of  yourself  at  alK 
You  thought  of  us,  not  in  rage,  but  with  respect  and  kind* 
ness ;  and,  while  you  could  not  see  the  merits  of  Phrenology^ 
you  did  justice  to  the  fruits  which  it  produced.  The  gnmd 
distinction  between  you  and  the  editor  of  the  Lit^wry  Gasette 
was,  that  there  was  nothing  individual  in  your  criticism ;  the 
points  that  attracted  your  notice  were  those  which  bore  the 
closest  and  deepest  relationship  to  the  general  welfare  of  man- 
kind. You  appreciated  the  ideas  which  we  had  thrown  out,  and 
perceived  their  consequences  in  relation  to  that  great  end.  Now» 
Phrenology  proves  that  one  fundamental  cause  of  the  differenl 
impressions  made  on  different  minds  by  the  same  object^  is  the 
different  degrees  in  which  they  possess  the  several  mental  organs. 
The  manifestations  of  the  editor  of  the  Gazette  denote  a  brain 
in  which  the  organs  related  to  individual  objects  and  personal 
interests  predominate ;  and  your  manifestations  indicate  a  braiii 
in  which  the  organs  of  reflection  and  of  the  moral  afleetions  are 
more  largely  developed,  in  proportion  to  the  organs  of  individual 
perceptions  and  personal  feelings^  While  this  fact  is  unknown^ 
each  individual  assumes  that  his  particular  mode  of  thinking  and 
feeling  is  in  accordance  with  the  oest  standard  of  human  nature, 
because  he  knows  no  other  than  that  furnished  by  his  own  mind. 
If  he  desired  to  bring  over  another  person  to  the  same  views,  he 
would  use  the  arguments  and  illustrations  which  would  weigh 
most  forcibly  with  himself;  but,  owing  to  the  difference  of  brain, 
these  might  feebly  impress  him  to  whom  they  were  address- 
ed* The  advantages  of  Phrenology,  in  such  a  case,  would  be 
---  First,  It  would  make  known  hie  own  deficiencies  to  the 
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indmdual  in  whom  the  ioferior  combination  occurred ;  render 
him  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  higher  standard  than  his  own 
mind;  and  induce  him  to  avoid  aberrations  into  the  regions  of 
his  own  weakness.  Secondly,  By  giving  to  the  public  a  clear 
and  intelligible  standard  by  which  to  estimate  mental  capacity, 
it  would  prevent  them  from  being  led  away  by  beings  woo 
ought  themselves  to  be  directed^  You  conceive  that  many  of 
our  observations  on  hiunan  improvement  are  demonstrable  inde* 
pendently  of  Phrenology  ;  but  we  assure  you  that  a  particular 
development  of  the  raoraJ  and  intellectual  organs  is  indispensable 
to  the  perception  of  the  facts  on  which  such  a  demonstration 
must  be  founded ;  so  much  so,  that  if  the  upper  part  of  the  fore- 
head and  the  coronal  region  of  the  brain  be  deficient,  the  indivi« 
dual  may  be  perfectly  sane,  and  may  possess  much  acuteness, 
and  many  excellent  qualities,  and  yet  be  mentally  blind  to  the 
existence  of  the  facts,  and  utterly  incapable  of  comprehending 
the  induction  on  which  the  demonstration  alluded  to  must  rest. 
There  are  many  individuals  constituted  in  this  manner,  who  are 
by  nature  utter  sceptics  as  to  the  possibility  of  rendering  man« 
kind  moral  and  intelligent  by  natural  means ;  and  they  form  a 
grand  mass  of  resistance  to  the  march  of  improvement,  whidi 
the  higher  minds  require  to  push  or  drag  along,  before  the  social 
body  can  advance  a  step.  Individual  interests,  superstition,  pre- 
judioes,  and  ignorance,  present  great  impediments  to  marai  im* 
provement ;  but  all  these  are  secondary  when  compared  with  the 
effects  of  a  deficient  development  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
organs.  The  individual  is  then  passionately  prone  to  animal 
gratification,  and  there  is  wanting  in  his  nature  a  fulcrum  on 
which  to  fix  the  moral  lever  of  direction  and  restraint. 

2dly,  Phrenobgy  not  only  br'mgs  this  fact  before  the  eyes 
and  the  understanding  as  an  institution  of  nature,  and  directs 
us  to  place  such  individuals  in  situations  corresponding  to  their 
organization,  but  it  furnishes  valuable  hints  for  diminishing  the 
number  and  extent  of  deficient  brains  in  subsequent  generations. 
Form  and  quality  of  brain  descend  like  features  and  general 
bodily,  constitution  ;  but  powerful  modifying  effects  result  from 
die  condition  of  the  parents  at  particular  times,  and  from  train* 
ing  the  young  according  to  the  laws  of  physiology.  We  have 
never  seen  inert  and  lymphatic  children  descend  from  a  father 
and  mother  both  possessmg  the  nervous  and  sanguine  tempera- 
ments :  We  du  not  know  an  instance  of  children  prone  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  whose  parents  were  habitually  temperatr, 
while  we  could  cite  opposite  examples.  We  could  furnish  cas^  a 
in  which  mental  depression,  or  excitement  of  violent  passions  in 
the  parents,  was  followed  by  similar  dispositions,  as  constitu- 
tionai  qualities,  in  offspring  dating  from  that  condition.  In 
diort,  it  is  impossible  to  become  acquainted  with,  and  attend  to, 
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temperament  and  form  of  brain,  and  to  the  mental  condition  of 
parents,  without  having  the  conclusion  forced  upon  the  under- 
standing, that  all  radical  improvement  of  the  dispositions  and 
capacities  of  the  race  must  spring  from  physiolc^ical  causes. 
These  causes  operate  in  harmony  with  moral  and  religious  prin* 
ciples ;  in  other  words,  a  man  cannot  obey  the  laws  of  physio- 
logy without  at  the  same  time  observing  the  laws  of  morality 
and  religion  ;  hence  there  is  no  atheism  or  irreligion  in  this  an- 
nouncement ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  moral  government  of 
the  world  is  supported  by  these  laws.    The  subject  is  more  fully 
elucidated  in  Combe's  Constitution  of  Man,  to  which  we  refer. 
We  humbly  maintain,  that  no  princifdes  recognised  in  the  cur- 
rent philosophy  of  Europe  give  the  same  importance  to  the  laws 
of  physiology,  as  means  of  improving  the  mental  qualities  of 
man,  which  is  presented  by  Phrenology ;  and  that,  if  this  science 
be  founded  in  nature,  it  is  of  immense  value  to  mankind. 
•    Sdly,  Phrenology  exhibits  the  elementary  qualities  of  mind 
as  positive  entities,  connected  with,  and  influenced  by,  percepti- 
ble organs;  it  enables  us  to  point  out  the  proper  sphere  of  acti- 
vity, or  the  uses  and  abuses  of  each,  ana  the  consequences  of 
their  due  exercise,  in  a  manner  unattainable  by  means  of  the  me^ 
taphysical  philosophy  of  mind.      After  studying  the  mental 
powers  in  connexion  with  organs,  it  becomes  possible  for  indi- 
viduals to  form  a  conception  of  a  standard  of  human  nature  su- 
perior to  themselves,  and  to  compare  themselves  with  it,  to  dis- 
cover the  points  in  which  they  are  deficient,  and  those  in  which 
they  excel,  and  to  modify  their  practical  conduct  by  this  know- 
ledge.   It  enabled  them  to  comprehend  the  characters  and  powers 
of  other  men  in  a  manner  wnich  they  could  never  reach  with- 
out this  key  to  their  qualities.     It  is  a  powerful  engine  for  de- 
stroying superstition  ;   because,  when  the  faculties  and  their 
mode  of  action  become  familiarly  known,  it  is  easy  to  trace 
many  impresnons,  doctrines,  and  ideas,  which  have  done  un- 
speakable injury  to  mankind,  to  excessive  and  irregular  action 
of  particular  organs,  occasioned  by  natural  causes,  which  many 
persons  have  mistaken  for  supernatural  communications.     We 
refer  to  false  prophets,  and  fanatical  professors  of  all  ages.     A 
practical  phrenologist,  who  knows  the  functions  of  the  organs 
of  Wonder,  and  has  seen  or  read  the  effects  of  their  exaltation, 
will  not  readily  become  a  proselyte  to  the  Reverend  Edward 
Irving^s  miracles;  nor  will  one  who  knows  that  there  is  an 
pr^;an  of  Language,  whose  function  is  to  invent  and  learn  arti^ 
ficial  signs,  and  is  aware  of  the  effect  of  excitement  on  all  the 
organs,  be  surprised  at  articulate  sounds,  destitute  of  all  mean- 
ing, being  uttered  by  certain  individuals,  believed  by  the  igno- 
rant  to  be  inspired. 
.    4thly,  When  a  man  of  erdinarv  canacitv  has  become  fami* 
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liarly  acquainted  with  the  mental  organs  and  their  functions,  he 
arrives  at  an  irresistible  conviction  of  the  existence  of  moral  and 
intellectual  qualities  of  a  high  order  in  the  human  race,  which 
require  only  to  be  developed  and  directed,  to  lead  to  results  far 
superior  to  any  exhibited  during  past  ages  when  these  qualities 
and  their  relations  have  been  scientifically  unknown.  He  there- 
by gains  a  confidence  in  the  stability  of  religion,  morality,  and 
social  order,  which  renders  his  mina  tranquil,  and  frees  it  from 
a  thousand  vague  apprehensions  about  the  pos^ble  triumph  of 
vice. 

5thly,  When  the  mental  organs  and  their  functions  are  com^ 
pared  with  the  objects  of  external  nature,  the  true  position  on 
earth  of  man,  as  b.  moral  and  intellectual  bein^,  is  discoverable ; 
and  it  becomes  practicable  to  form  a  philosophical  judgment  con* 
cerning  the  adaptation  of  his  institutions  and  pursuits  to  his  na- 
ture. With  all  deference  to  philosophers  of  the  old  school,  we 
maintain  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  this  while  the  elements  of 
mind,  and  the  influence  of  organization  on  them,  are  unknown. 
In  a  century  hence  the  didactic  literature,  religious  opinions, 
political  and  industrial  institutions  of  the  present  age,  will  ap- 
pear in  a  state  of  Grothic  aberration  from  the  dictates  of  reason, 
when  enlightened  by  a  correct  knowlege  of  human  nature. 

Our  observations  are  not  half  exhausted ;  but  we  fear  that  we 
have  already  extended  them  too  far  for  the  degree  of  develop- 
ment which  we  have  been  able  to  give  them  on  this  occasion. 
Our  past  pages  are  full  of  detailed  elucidations  of  many  of  the 
points  now  touched  on,  and  we  refer  you  to  them,  as  also  to 
the  works  of  Urs  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  of  Ur  Andrew  Combe, 
and  Mr  Greorge  Combe,  for  further  information.  And  remain, 
with  respect.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servants. 

The  Cokductoes  of  the  Pheekological  Joubnal. 


ARTICLE  XII. 

CASES  OF  SIMULTANEOUS  CHANGE  OF  CHARACTER  AND 

FORM  OF  HEAD. 

M.B  Deville,  as  is  generally  known,  has  collected  several 
series  of  casts  of  the  heads  of  the  same  individuals,  taken  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  their  lives ;  and  he  states  that  his  observations 
have  gone  to  prove  that  the  form  of  the  head  is  capable  of  being 
changed  by  education  and  alteration  of  circumstances ;  and  that 
the  change  takes  place  in  the  situation  of  those  organs  of  which 
the  sphere  of  activity  is  increased  or  diminished      The  subject 
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is  important,  and  one  which  has  not  received  all  the  attention 
which  it  deserves ;  and  it  is  chiefly  with  the  view  of  exciting 
phrenologists  to  make  observations  whenever  opportunities  may 
occur,  that  we  subjoin  a  brief  account  of  two  cases,  contained 
in  a  letter  which  we  received  last  year  from  Mr  Deville. 

About  four  and  a  half  years  ago,  Mr  Deville  took  a  cast  of 
the  head  of  a  gentleman,  then  thirty-two  years  old,  and  a  second 
cast  when  he  was  at  the  age  of  thirty-six.     For  three  or  four 
years  previously  to  taking  the  first  cast,  this  gentleman  was  very 
fond  of  hoarding  money,  and  his  desire  of  accumulating  had 
rendered  him  so  penurious  and  unhappy,  that,  though  his  pro- 
perty was  considerable,  his  friends  were  afraid  of  his  becoming 
insane  from  the  sheer  dread  of  being  reduced  to  beggary.   They 
endeavoured  to  reason  him  out  of  this  feeling,  and  sent  him 
abroad  with  a  gentleman,  by  whose  attention  and  kindness  he 
completely  overcame  the  propensity,  and  made  some  progress 
in  the  study  of  the  classics  and  of  music.     Mr  Deville  states, 
that,  upon  measuring  and  comparing  the  two  casts,  he  found 
the  head  to  have  considerably  increased  in  size  at  the  situation 
of  the  organs  of  Benevolence,  Ideality,  and  the  Reflecting  Fa- 
culties.    ^'  I  have,^  he  adds,  **  two  well  authenticated  casts  of 
a  great  artist,  whose  life  is  well  known.     The  first  is  a  mask 
taken  in  1792,  when  he  was  about  forty -five  years  of  age ;  the 
-other  a  cast  of  his  head  taken  after  death,  in  1816.     Now,  it  is 
well  known  that  he  became  a  boarder  and  groveller  after  money 
during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  of  his  life ;  nay,  he  be- 
came miserable  from  fear  of  comin^^  to  want,  though  he  pos- 
sessed extensive  property,  besides  his  pictures,  which  were  of 
great  value.     Now,  upon  applying  the  callipers  at  Acquisitive- 
ness, the  second  cast  is  found  to  %e  nearly  four-eightns  of  an 
inch  broader  than  that  taken  in  1792)  while  at  the  same  time  its 
height  has  diminished ;  it  has  become  flatter  at  Benevolence  and 
wider  at  Acquisitiveness.     To  some  this  may  appear  extraordi- 
nary,  and  had  I  known  only  a  single  instance  I  should  have 
been  silent ;  but  as  I  have  now  between  fifty  and  sixty  cases  of 
alteration  of  the  form  of  the  skull,  accompanied  by  change  of 
character,  the  subject  assumes  an  important  character,  and  calls 
for  more  extensive  investigation.^ 

We  state  these  cases  on  the  authority  of  Mr  Deville,  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  attention  to  the  subject ;  but  we  consider  it 
to  he  attended  with  much  difficulty.  Analogy  warrants  us  in 
believing,  that  while  growth  is  still  in  progress,  regular  exercise 
of  the  mental  oi^ns  will  favour  their  development ;  and  also 
that  long  disuse,  at  any  period  of  life«  will  be  accompanied  by 
loss  of  size  and  oi  vigour ;  but  we  do  not  know  that  analogy 
warrants  us  in  expecting  that,  after  full  maturity  is  attainra. 
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exercise  will  not  only  strengthen  mental  organs,  but  cause  them 
to  enlarge  their  size  by  means  of  new  and  additional  growth. 
Nature  appears  to  set  limits  to  the  size  of  organs  both  of  mind 
and  body,  which  no  human  means  yet  known  can  enlarge :  a 
man  naturally  slender  in  bones  andf  muscles  may  by  exercise 
bring  these  parts  into  the  best  condition  which  their  constitu- 
tion will  admit  of;  but  we  do  not  know  any  good  authority  for 
believing  that  he  may  render  himself  powerful  and  athletic  by 
his  own  exertions.  In  like  manner,  the  law  of  nature  seems  to 
be  that  a  young  lady,  while  still  growing,  may,  by  exercising 
the  organs  of  Time  and  Tune,  for  example,  favour  their  de- 
velopment, and  carry  them  to  the  highest  point  of  perfection  in 
ftize  and  activity,  which  their  inherent  constitution  will  permit ; 
but  that  she  cannot  cause  them  to  increase  indefinitely,  otherwise 
we  should  see  no  examples  of  perseverance  failing  in  its  reward, 
which  it  unfortunately  does  wnen  exercised  in  opposition  to  na- 
ture.    Experience,  however,  alone  can  determine. 


ARTICLE  XIII. 

EDUCATION  IN  GERMANY. 

TO  THB  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, 

I  WAS  glad  to  perceive  from  an  article  in  your  last  Number,  on 
Dr  Mayo'*s  schocd  at  Cheam,  in  Surrey,  that  there  is  now  some 
prospect  of  the  serious  introduction  into  Britain  of  a  system  of 
education,  having  something  more  than  mere  words  for  its  ob- 
ject Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  the  elementary  schools  in 
Crermany  are  in  a  ^eat  measure  founded  on  the  same  enlight- 
ened principles  which  are  advocated  by  Pestalozzi,  Dr  Mayo, 
Mr  Wilderspin,  and  yourself;  and  as  I  had  an  opportunity, 
during  a  residence  of  two  years  at  Hesse-Cassel  and  Gottingen, 
of  obtaining  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  German  me^od 
of  teaching,  a  few  particulars  on  the  subject  may  probably  be 
acceptable  to  your  readers. 

In  Germany,  as  in  Endand,  boarding-schools  are  the  prin- 
cipal seminaries  of  education,  day-schools  like  those  whicn  we 
have  in  Edinburgh  being  seldom  if  ever  to  be  met  with.  These 
boarding-schools  are  attended  not  only  by  the  boys  who  reside 
with  the  teacher,  but  also  by  what  are  called  day-l)oarders ;  and 
masters  for  drawing,  dancin?,  music,  and  other  ornamental  and 
useful  accomplishments,  teach  at  stated  hours,  as  in  similar  esta- 
blishments in  this  country.  There  are  in  Grermany  no  such  in- 
stitutions as  our  High  School,  where  almost  nothing  but  Latin 
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is  taught ;  and  indeed  no  one  thinks  of  learning  Latin,  cfxcep^ 
those  who  are  intended  for.  the  learned  professions,  and  abso- 
lutely require  a  knowledge  of  it.  Thus  boys  in  general,  in- 
stead of  spending  five  or  six  years  in  a  state  of  misery^  are  en- 
abled  to  acquire  an  extensive  stock  of  useful  and  practical  in- 
formation. 

.  In  German  boarding-schools,  natural  history  is  a  prominent 
object  of  pursuit,  and  the  boys  are  instructed  m  the  outlines  of 
zoology,  ornithology,  entomology,  and  mineralogy.    This,  I  be* 
lieve,  is  a  branch  of  education  never  taught  in  seminaries  of  the 
same  description  in  Britain  ;  but  it  is  devoured  by  the  learners 
on  the  Continent  with  the  utmost  avidity.     There  the  teacher  is 
not  an  object  of  fear,  but  the  friend  of  his  pupils.     He  takes 
them,  about  once  a  fortnight,  to  visit  some  manufactory  in  the 
neighbourhood,  where  they  are  generally  received  with  kind- 
ness, and  are  conveyed  through  the  whole  building  by  the 
owners,  who  seem  to  have  pleasure  in  pointing  out  the  uses  <^ 
the  various  parts  of  the  machinery,  and  in  explaining  to  their 
juvenile  visitors  the  different  operations  which  are  carried  on. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  an  expedition  is  undertaken  to  a  pa- 
per-mill ;  the  boys  bejgin  their  scrutiny  by  inspecting  the  rags 
in  the  condition  m  which  they  are  first  brought  in ;  then  they 
are  made  to  remark  the  processes  of  catting  them,  of  forming 
the  paste,  of  sizine  the  paper,  &c.,  with  the  machinery  by  which 
all  this  is  executed.    On  their  return,  they  are  required  to  write 
out  an  account  of  the  manufactory,  of  the  operations  performed 
in  it,  and  of  the  manufactured  article. 

During  the  summer  months,  pedestrian  excursions  are  under- 
taken^ extending  to  a  period  of  perhaps  two,  three,  or  four 
weeks. .  Every  thing  worthy  of  attention  is  pointed  gut  to  the 
boys  as  they  go  along ;  and  deviations  are  made  on  all  sides,  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  every  manufactory,  old  castle,  and 
other  remarkable  object  in  the  neighbourhood.  Minerals,  plants, 
and  insects  are  collected  as  tney  proceed,  and  thus  they 
early  begin  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  beauties  of  external 
nature.  If  they  nappeu  to  be  travelling  in  the  mountainous 
districts  of  the  Harz,  they  descend  into  the  mines,  and  see  the 
methods  of  excavating  the  ore,  working  the  shafts,  and  venti- 
lating and  draining  the  mine.  •  Ascending  again  to  the  surface, 
they  become  acquainted  with  the  machinery  by  which  the  mi- 
nerals  are  brought  up,  the  processes  of  separatm^r  the  ore  from 
the  sulphur  and  the  silver  from  the  lead,  and  the  mode  ia 
which  tne  former  metal  is  coined  into  money. 

Having  become  familiar  with  these  operations,  the  boys  next, 
perhaps,  visit  the  iron-works,  and  here  a  new  scene  of  gratifica- 
tion is  opened  up  to  their  faculties.  The  furnaces,  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  difil^rent  ^''  ^^^  the  metbod  of  casting 
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the  iron  and  forming  the  moulds^— every  thing,  id  short,  is  pre- 
sented to  their  senses,  and  fully  expounded  to  them.     In  like 
manner  they  are  taken  to  the  salt-works,  and  manufactories  of 
porcelain,  glass,  acids,  alkalies,  and  other  chemical  bodies,  with 
which  that  part  of  Germany  abounds.     If  any  mineral  springs 
be  in  the  neighbourhood,  these  are  visited,  and  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  water  explained.     In  short,  no  opportunity  is 
neglected,  by  which  additions  to  their  knowledge  may  be  made« 
In  this  way,  I  may  say  without  exaggeration,  they  acquire,  in 
the  course  of  a  single  forenoon,  a  greater  amount  of  useful, 
practical,  and  entertaining  knowled^,  than  they  could  obtain  in 
six  months  at  a  grammar  school.     For  my  own  part,  at  least,  I 
learned  more  in  one  year  at  Cassel,  than  during  the  five  pre- 
ceding which  were  spent  in  Edinburgh.     This  knowledge,  too, 
is  of  a  kind  that  remains  indelibly  written  on  the  memory,  and 
that  is  often  recalled,  in  after  life,'^with  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion.    How  difierent  were  my  feelings,  when  thus  employed, 
from  those  which  tormented  me  in  that  place  of  misery,  the  High 
School  of  Edinburgh  !* 

These  journeys  not  only  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  mind, 
but  also  conduce,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  growth  and  consoli- 
dation of  the  body.  They  are  performed  by  short  and  easy 
stages,  so  as  not  to  occasion  fatigue. 

On  their  return  home,  the  boys  write  an  account  of  their  tra- 
vels, in  which  they  describe  the  nature  of  the  country  through 
which  they  have  passed,  and  its  various  productions,  minerus, 
and  manufactures.  This  is  corrected  and  improved  by  the 
teacher.  The  minerals  and  plants  which  have  oeen  collected, 
serve  at  school  to  illustrate  the  lessons.  The  boys  also  so 
through  a  regular  course  of  study,  and  receive  lessons  on  reli- 
gion, geography,  French,  and  the  elements  of  geometry.  They 
are  taught  also  the  elements  of  astronomy,  not  merely  the  ab- 
stract particulars  generally  given  in  courses  of  geography,  in 
this  country,  relative  to  the  moon^s  distance,  the  diameter  and 

E;riod  of  revolution  of  the  earth,  and  the  like,  but  also  the  re- 
tive  positions  of  the  principal  constellations  The  figures  of 
cubes,  cones,  octagons,  pyramids,  and  other  geometricalfigures, 
are  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  junior  boys,  by  pieces  of 
wood  cut  into  the  proper  shapes.  Latin  is  taught  to  those  who 
particularly  desire  it.     Poles  are  erected  in  the  garden  for  gym- 

*  Our  correspondent's  language  la  strong,  but  as  we  know  it  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  expression  of  honest  and  heartfelt  indignation,  we  have  a£ 
lowed  it  to  remain  unmodified.  We  ourselves  can  never  forget  the  Uedium 
wim  which  attended  us,  during  the  lingering  years  in  which  we  made  a  stre- 
nuous but  unsuccessful  attempt  to  overcome  tlie  difficulties  of  Latin  Sjm* 
tax  at  the  High  School  of  Edmburgh.  Ofteadid  we  envy  the  condition  of 
boys  who  laboured  in  the  fields  for  a  scanty  subsistence,  but  whose  minds 
were  free  from  the  intolerable  and  spirit-breaking  ineubta  of  a  Latin  grammar. 
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nasties,  and  the  boys  receive  every  encouragement  to  take  mus- 
cular exercise. 

Now,  this  method  of  education  seems  to  me, — indeed  I  know 
experimentally  that  it  t>,-*80  vastly  superior  to  that  which  is  in 
vogue  in  Edinburgh,  that  I  can  never  cease  to  wonder  that  the 
barbarisms  of  the  dark  ages  phould  still  be  allowed  to  exert  their 
influence  among  us.  In  Germany,  the  boys  enter  the  schools 
which  I  have  described,  at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine,  and  leave 
them  when  about  fourteen  or  fifteen,  at  which  period  those  in- 
tended for  the  learned  professions  enter  the  lyceums,  prepanu 
tory  to  enrolling  their  names  at  the  universities.  Now,  whether 
is  it  more  rational  for  a  bov,  at  that  period  of  life,  to  consume 
his  valuable  time  in  the  drearv  halls  of  the  Hi^h  School,  in 
acquiring  scarcely  one  useful  idea,  or  to  employ  it  in  the  pur- 
suit  of  substantial  knowledge?  For  my  own  patt,  I  shall  al- 
ways look  back  on  the  time  which  I  spent  in  obtaining  a  super- 
ficial acquaintance  with  the  Latin  tongue  as  a  hideous  blank  in 
my  existence. 

But  why  do  not  such  schools  exist  in  England  P  Is  it  from 
want  of  encouragement  ?  This  can  hardly  be  the  cause.  It  is 
stated  in  the  article  in  your  last  Number,  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded, that  Dr  Mayo  has  a  great  superfluity  of  applications  for 
admittance  into  his  establishment,  and  I  know  that  there  are  often 
on  the  lists  in  Germany  the  names  of  English  boys,  who  must, 
in  like  manner,  patiently  await  their  turn.  The  cause,  I  sus- 
pect, is  to  be  found  in  the  scarcity  of  teachers,  possessing  know- 
ledge sufficient  to  render  them  capable  of  conducting  an  institu- 
tion established  on  the  principles  of  reason  and  common  sense. 
This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  how  few  are  educated 
for  the  profession,  and  that  every  person  who  has  been  reduced 
to  poverty  by  misfortune  or  indiscretion,  comes  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  guides  and  preceptors  qfyfmtk. 

In  Holland  no  one  is  allowed  to  teach  without  havmg  served 
a  regular  apprenticeship  for  several  years,  and  undersone  two  or 
three  severe  examinations.  In  France  Siprqjet  is  at  this  moment 
under  consideration^  for  the  establishment  of  seminaries  for  the 
instruction  of  schoolmasters  in  the  duties  of  their  office.  In 
Britain,  however,  where  no  one  can  practise  physic  without  ha- 
Ting  his  qualifications  closely  scrutinized,  every  body  may  take 
upon  him  to  teach.  A  ploughman  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Edinburgh  was  not  long  ago  dismissed  by  his  master  for  mis- 
conduct, and  straightway  he  commenced  business  as  a  teacher, 
and  enlightened  the  rismg  generation  for  a  fee  of  one  penny 
per  week.  I  know  this  to  be  a  Jhct^  and  similar  cases  are  not 
of  unfrequent  occurrence.  Is  the  soul,  then,  of  less  value  than 
the  body  ?  The  superiority  of  the  Germans  to  the  Scotch  in 
the'  knowledge  of  nature,  is  well  known,  and  is  to  be  ascribed 
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chiefly  to  their  improred  method  of  instruction.  It  is  consoling, 
however,  to  every  well-wisher  of  humanity  to  know,  that  the 
schoolmaster  is  truly  beginning  to  stalk  abroad  in  our  benighted 
though  self-satisfied  land,  and  that  the  present  state  of  things 
cannot  now  endure  for  many  generations.— I  am,  &c. 

J.  C. 


ARTICLE  XIV. 

TREATISE  ON  HUMAN  AND  COMPARATIVE  PHRENOLOGY. 
By  J".  YiMOKT^  M.  D.  of  the  Faculty  of  Paris,  Honoraiy  Member  of 
the  Phrenological  Societies  of  London  and  Paris.  Bailli^re,  Paris  and 
London. 

On  page  314  of  the  present  Number,  we  have  inserted  a  bridP 
notice  of  Dr  Vimont'^s  history  as  a  phrenologist,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred.  Since  that  article  was  put  to  press  we  have 
received  the  first  number  of  the  work  of  which  the  tide  is  pre- 
fixed. It  is  published  in  French  and  English.  When  com- 
pleted, it  will  extend  to  two  quarto  volumes,  *'  accompanied  bv  a 
splendid  Atlas  in  folio,  consisting  of  1520  plates,  and  containing 
more  than  SOO  well  executed  subjects  on  human  and  comparative 
anatomy.""  Each  number  will  contain  six  plates,  drawn  on 
China-paper,  and  will  cost  14  francs  in  France,  and  15s.  in 
England.  Twenty  numbers,  of  which  one  will  appiear  on  the 
first  of  every  month,  will  complete  the  publication.  The  first 
volume  of  letter-press  will  be  delivered  with  the  tenth  number 
of  the  plates,  and  the  second  at  the  dose  .of  the  publication. 
The  four  first  numbers  are  finished. 

The  figures  are  lithographed,  and  are  executed  with  grett 
beauty  and  exactness.  The  woilc  is  well  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  every  student  of  natural  history ;  it  would  even  form  an 
object  of  attraction  to  collectors  of  fine  plates  as  works  of  art 
We  are  informed  that  **  it  is  by  comparative  anatomy  that  the 
author  of  this  work  has  made  immense  strides  towards  the  know- 
ledge of  the  psycological  faculties  of  men  and  animals.  It  is 
generally  known  now  that  anatomy  is  necessary  for  those  who 
wish  to  stud^  the  faculties  of  man ;  all  the  utility  of  the  study 
of  comparative  anatomy  is  not  yet  perhaps  sufiiciently  known. 
However,  all  is  connected  in  nature ;  if  animals  form  a  long  chain 
of  which  man  occupies  the  first  link,  will  it  not  be  useful,  in 
order  to  know  him  perfectly  well,  to  examine,  at  the  same  time, 
the  other  species  ?^ 

The  Prospectus  states  that  Dr  GalPs  system  "  had  need  of  be- 
itig  confirmai  by  new  experiments.  This  is  what  has  been  done 
with  great  success  by  Dr  Vimont.    This  learned  man  has  done 
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more:  he  has  generalized  this  system  in  making  its  application  to 
vertebrated  animals ;  and  the  examinations,  repeated  upon  every 
species,  have  only  confirmed  and  developed  the  discoveries  rela- 
tive to  man.*^  If  the  writer  of  this  passage,  which  forms  part  of 
the  prospectus,  means  to  say  that  Dr  Gall  did  not  succeed  in 
unfolding  his  discovery  of  the  physiology  of  the  brain  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  give  confidence  in  his  system,  until  it  was  confirmed 
by  new  experiments  made  by  Dr  Vimont,  we  dissent  from  such 
an  assertion.  We  believe  that  Dr  Vimont  has  made  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  science  of  Phrenology,  and  we  sincerely  hope 
that  his  labours  will  be  encouraged  and  duly  rewarded ;  but  we 
dislike  every  attempt  to  extend  his  fame  by  depreciating  the 
merits  of  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  to  which  we  observe  some 
tendency  in  the  prospectus.  These  able  men,  great  as  their  ex- 
ertions have  been,  could  not  do  all ;  and  there  is  a  large  and 
fertile  field  open  to  Dr  Vimont,  which  we  believe  he  has  assidu- 
ously and  successfully  cultivated.  I^et  this  honour  suffice  for 
him,  without  disparaging  his  great  predecessors. 


ARTICLE  XV. 

CASES  BY  MK  J.  L.  LEVISON  OF  LONDON  •. 
to  ^hb  bditob  of  thb  fhbbkologioaii  joubnal. 

Sib, 

vV  ITH  all  the  declamation  of  would-be  philosophers  against 
Phrenology,  it  is  curious  to  notice  the  frequent  blindness  of 

-  medical  men  who  are  without  its  aid,  in  the  treatment  of  ner- 
vour  diseases,   and  the  sreat  professional  advantages  ^which 

.  others  possess,  whose  nosological  arrangement  of  cerebral  affec- 
tions is  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  noble  science  so  much 
scoffed  at.     Mrs  ,  a  lady  of  a  nervo-sanguineous  tempera- 

ment, had  for  some  time  a  violent  attack  of  wcLkvng  visions^  that 
is,  she  was  continually  annoyed  by  various  spectres,  some  flitting 
before  her,  others  staring  wildly  in  her  face,  while  some  would 
occasionally  grin  over  her  shoulder.  This  produced  a  very  un- 
pleasant excitement,  and  might  have  terminated  in  mental 
alienation.  Her  medical  attendant  (no  phrenologist),  after 
treating  her  for  some  time  without  any  benefit,  sent  her  to 
London  to  have  the  advice  of  one  of  the  great  men ;  but  she 

*  This  letter  was  inadvertently  omitted  in  our  last  Number.    We  ahall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  Mr  lieviaon  respecting  the  casts  to  which  he  alludes. 
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returned  without  any  mitigation  of  the  disease.  Fortunately 
she  was  recommended  to  my  esteemed  friend  Robert  Craden, 
Esq.  of  Hull,  who,  besides  being  a  skilful  surgeon  and  able 
anatomist,  possesses  that  rare  knowledge^  an  acquaintance  with 
the  true  anatomy  and  phyaiology  of  the  brain ;  or,  in  other 
words,  he  is  a  phrenologist !  and  the  sequel  proved  the  sound 
professional  advantage  this  knowledge  gave  him.  The  case  was 
put  under  his  care,  and  as  he  knew  it  to  be  a  derangement  of 
the  perceptive  faculties,  his  treatment  was  local,  and  a  cure  was 
effected. 

The  second  case  which  I  shall  detail,  is  one  of  an  affection  of 
Combative nes8^  under  the  care  of  my  very  esteemed  and  scien- 
tific friend  Richard  Casson,  Esq.  surgeon  of  Hull,  at  his  esta- 
blishment for  the  insane. 

Mrs  A—,  of  a  nervo-lymphatic  temperament,  with  an  ex- 
cellent moral  development,  became  insane  under  the  following 
circumstances.  Her  husband  was  a  sailor,  and  was  wrecked  at 
sea.  Her  Adhesiveness  and  Philoprogenitiveness  are  both  large ; 
and  after  this  event,  she  brooded  over  it  with  all  the  energy  that 
a  strong  attachment,  lacerated  by  such  a  painful  circumstance, 
naturaUy  induced,  but  she  seemed  to  concentrate  all  her  affec- 
tion in  her  only  child,  and  for  some  time  her  melancholy  could 
be  pacified  only  by  the  presence  of  her  daughter.  This  state  . 
continued  for  some  months,  but  the  havoc  was  going  on — the 
shock  to  Adhesiveness  was  too  great,  and  she  ultimately  lost  her 
moral  liberty.  The  manner  in  which  the  disease  first  manifested 
itself  is  strikingly  corroborative  of  our  views,  whilst  it  must  be 
inexplicable  to  the  anti-phrenologist  She  became  extremely 
pugnadous,  and  exercised  her  Combativeness  even  upon  the 
dear  child  she  had  so  recently  doated  upon  ;-»8o  slight  are  the 
shades  between  health  and  disease!  To  those  acquainted  with 
the  true  physiology  of  the  brain,  the  case  is  replete  with  instruc- 
tion,— ine  convolutions  of  Adhesiveness  are  connected  with  those 
of  PhiloprogeniiivenesSj  and  lateraUy  with  the  convohdions  of 
Combattveness.  The  latter  fact  explains  why  offended  love  ex- 
cites hatred  or  anger.     In  Mrs  A ^^s  case  there  was  nothing 

of  guess-work — nothing  fanciful ;  neither  did  it  require  the  aid 
of  the  ima^nation,  for  during  her  most  violent  paroxysms  she 
complained  of  pain  over  the  outer  and  lateral  portions  of  the 
posterior  lobes.  My  friend  treated  her  locally,  and  attended  to 
tier  general  health.  She  was  conscious  of  her  own  affection,  and 
sometimes  requested  to  be  confined,  for,  during  an  exacerbation^ 
if  she  could  not  beat  others,  she  used  to  endeavour  to  beat  her- 
self, and  break  every  thing  within  her  reach.  It  was  a  decided 
case  of  diseased  Combativeness,  although  the  organ  of  Destruc- 
tiveness  also  was  somewhat  implicated  in  the  unhealthy  excite- 
ment.    I  mey  add  that  a  cure  was  made.    I  cannot  help  re* 
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marking,  that  among  animals  we  may  observe,  that  when  Philo- 
progenitiveness  or  Adhesiveness  is  pained,  it  rouses  Combative- 
ness;  and  the  latter  feeling  continues  more  or  less  time  under 
excitement,  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  attachment. 
The  male  swan  marches  to  and  fro  during  the  sitting  of  the  fe- 
male, and  if  any  one  approaches  the  nest,  he  darts  at  him  with 
an  astonishing  fury,  and  his  pugnacity  is  really  frightful  if  his 
mate  is  in  Sanger,  I  have  wserved  a  similar  excitement  of 
Combativeness  m  the  goose,  when  the  offspring  have  been  ap- 
proached. Even  tame  and  harmless  sheep  evince  something  like 
a  savage  courage  if  their  young  are  attacked. 

Having  some  paper  to^  spare,  I  shall  finish  the  communica* 
tiqn  with  an  interesting  fact  concerning  the  organ  of  Imita^ 
tiany  which  is  the  more  valuable  in  a  philosophical  point  of 
view,  as  it  demonstrates  synthetically,  that  the  remarks  on  the 
cerebral  part,  we  call  Imitation,  are  not  fanciful.  One  day  go- 
ing into  the  ehop  of  a  Mr  Mever,  a  Polish  furrier,  and  a  very 
intelligent  man,  he  particularly  requested  me  to  examine  the 
head  of  his  errand  boy,  saying,  ^^  I  believe  in  Phrenology,  al" 
though  not  €wquaifUed  with  it  prcu:ticallyy  but  there  is  a  case 
your  explanation  of  which  will  put  its  truth  in  my  mind  beyond 
the  ahaaow  of  a  doMbt,  as  I  am  sure  you  never  saw  the  boy  Ae- 
Jbre,  and  therefore  cannot  know  any  thing  about  him.""  The 
lad  made  his  appearancet  and  the  group  of  intelligent  foreigners 
looked  on  with  deep  interest  as  I  passed  my  hand  over  the 
boy's  head.  His  intellectual  faculties  were  mediocfCy  and  the 
moral  sentiments  abov^  the  average :  Benevolence  stood  like  an 
aincieiU  tumulus,  having  a  deep  ravine  on  each  of  its  sides. 
With  this  information  before  me,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  state  my 
opinion  thus  briefly,  *^  He  does  not  lack  intelligence^  and  he  is 
very  willing  to  oblige,  and  do  what  you  wish  him  to  do,  but  he 
doss  not  know  how  to  go  about  H.""  The  latter  remark,  I 
thought  myself  authorised  to  state  by  the  deficient  Imitation  *. 
There  was  a  simultaneous  German  exclamation  from  the  par- 
ty, ^^  Wonderlich !  Gott's  wonder !  Och  Gott  vie  var  ist  das  !^ 
fcc.  But,  after  a  short  pause,  Mr  Meyer  came  and  shook  me 
by  the  hand,  declaring  that  my  remarks  were  ^'  God's  truth  ;^ 
by  which  he  meant  that  Phrenology  must  be  founded  in  na- 
ture. If  I  can  get  a  cast  of  the  boy's  head  I  shall  send  it  for 
the  Society ;  and  by  the  next  opportunity  will  send  a  list  of 
aome  highly  interesting  casts  I  have  lately  collected,  with  tho 
particulars. 

I  must  now  conclude,  with  warmest  wishes  for  the  extennva 
drculation  of  the  truths  of  the  science,  through  the  medium,  of 
your  valuable  publicatiouj  because  I  feel,  that  in  P] 

*  We  would  have  md  bj  the  uMliftfn  iaiieUecU^JIfk 
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there  iil  that  which  will  place  happiness  and  moral  good  within 

the  reach  of  all,  and  make  the  earth,  instead  of  a  scene  of  vice 

and  bloodshed,  comparatively  a  terrestrial  Paradise.      I  am, 

Sir,  yours,  &c. 

J.  L.  Levi  SON. 
62  GowER  Street,  Bedford  Square,  Londok. 


NOTICES. 

To  OUR  Subscribers. — In  the  end  of  August,  one  of  our  subscribers  in 
the  centre  of  England  wrote  to  us  as  follows : — <<  Is  it  not  a  very  singular 
thing  that  I  cannot  procure  my  copy  of  the  Phrenological  Journal  for 
June  $  My  bookseller  employs  Longman ;  and,  up  to  this  hour,  the  an- 
swer regarding  the  Journal  is,  *'  Not  ou^**  **  None  in  town  !**  How  is 
this  to  be  explained  ?*'  Having  received  repeated  complaints  of  the  same 
kind  from  various  other  quarters,  we  have  been  at  some  pains  to  invests 
gate  the  cause  of  this  obstruction  of  our  circulation,  and  shall  now  state  the 
result.  Countij  booksellers,  we  are  told,  do  not  transmit  to  the  publishets 
in  London  and  Edinburgh  the  names  of  their  subscribers,  and  give  standing 
orders  for  Journals  to  them,  but  write  specially  for  a  certain  number  of  ma« 

Szines  each  month,  and  of  reviews  each  quarter,  and  distribute  them  to 
eir  customers  themselves.  The  London  and  Edinburgh  publishers  do  not 
know  the  names  of  the  subscribers.  To  secure  regulu*  aeliverv,  country 
booksellers  should  give  their  orders  to  the  publishers  before  26th  Novem- 
ber for  the  Journal  to  be  published  on  1st  December,  and  before  85th 
February,  JVfay,  and  August  respectively,  for  the  Journals  to  be  published 
on  Ist  March,*  1st  June,  and  1st  September.  The  accounts  of  our  publishers 
shew,  that  at  least  one  hundred  copies  are  not  ordered  till  the  month  afler 
pubikationf  and  this  U  the  source  of  much  (Usappointment  to  subscribers,  oif 
annoyance  to  the  publishers,  and  vexation  to  us.  From  this  explanation, 
our  readers  will  perceive  that  their  own  booksellers  are  the  proper  persons  to 
apply  to  in  case  of  irregular  delivery.  The  Journal  is  received  regularly  in 
London  a  week  before  tiie  publishing  days,  so  that  no  apology  of  *^  not  out** 
ought  to  be  admitted.  We  are  happ^  to  announce  that  our  circulation  con- 
Unues  to  increase ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  the  permanent  value  of  the  Journal, 
we  may  mention  that,  during  last  year,  a  considerable  amount  of  the  old 
Numbers  was  purchased  by  the  pubuc  at  full  price. 

Dr  Spurzhezx  is  preparing  to  lecture  in  Paris. 

On  26th  July  18S1,  the  Phrenological  Society  of  Paris  elected  Mr  Geoige 
Combe  and  Dr  Andrew  Combe  honorary  members  of  that  society. 

The  Phrenological  Socie^  held  their  first  meeting  for  the  season  at  Edin- 
burgh, on  Thursday  24th  IVovember. 

The  Museum  of  the  Phrenological  Society  has  been  removed  into  two 
rooms  adjoining  the  Clyde  Street  HalL  The  skulhi  and  casta  have  been 
neatly  ai  ranged  on  open  shelves,  and  a  full  descriptire  catalogue  prepared 
by  the  keeper  of  the  museum. 

The  London  Phrenological  Society  held  their  first  meeting  on  Monday 
7th  November. 

We  hMT  that  Dr  Monro  is  about  to  publish  Sir  William  Hamilton's  long 

— ^'^  "•^-ns  and  Fictions,"  in  the  form  of  Notes  to  his  work  on  tl£ 

^^''  Monro  himself  will  enter  the  Usts  as  a  decided  opponent 

expect,  in  our  next  Number,  to  be  able  to  ^ve  our 
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readers  the  benefit  of  the  new  light  which  these  gentlemen  may  throw  on 
the  functions  of  the  brain.    Both  are  Professors  in  the  University  of  Edin.  j 

burgh.  We  refer  them  to  our  first  article,  as  shewing  them  how  the  wind 
blows  in  Paris  among  men  who  are  equally  distinguished  with  themselves  f 

for  talent  and  reputation.    Sir  William  Hamilton  will  report  cruel  ezperi-  \ 

ments  performed  on  hens  and  rabbits.  This  will  afford  the  Editor  of  the 
Literary  Gazette  and  correspondent  of  the  Times  an  opportunity  of  shewing 
their  impartiality.  Will  they  abuse  Sir  William  as  heartily  for  making  ex- 
periments on  the  brains  of  the  lower  animals,  from  which  he  draws  conclu* 
sions  adverse  to  Phrenology,  as  thev  did  us,  when  they  ascribed  to  us  fidsely 
the  experiments  made  by  Bouillaud  ?    We  suspect  not. 

Da  Thomas  Stone — ^  Died.— On  the  13th  inst  of  a  deep  decline,  the 
consequence  of  excessive  study,  Dr  T.  Stone,  much  regretted  by  all  classes 
of  literati  in  Edinburgh  except  the  Phrenologists.**— -Moexikg  Heeald, 
Saturday,  October  22.  1831. 

Although  the  above  extract  has  been  sent  to  us  as  a  literal  copy  from  the 
authority  subscribed  to  it,  we  conceive  it  to  bear  the  strongest  internal  evi- 
dence that  Br  Stone*s  well  known  appetite — ^for  study— has  not  thus  early 
consigned  him  to  oblivion.  We  firmly  believe  that  Br  Stone  is  the  only 
human  being  who  could  possibly  imagine  his  death  the  cause  of  joy  to  phreno- 
logbts,  and  consequently  the  only  human  being  who  could  conscientiously 
pen  such  a  notice.  So  large  a  portion'  of  Br  Stone's  life  having  been  spent 
in  proving,  practically,  that  no  evidence  deserving  of  reliance,  no  argument 
worthy  of  attention,  can  be  brought  against  Phrenology,  how  dreadfully  uu- 
gratenil,  how  utterly  absurd,  were  it  in  phrenologists  to  rejoice  at  the  death 
of  su  useful  an  auxiliary !  We  can  assure  Br  Stone  that  ^'  all  classes  of 
literati  in  Edinburgh** — the  class  that  does,  and  the  classes  that  dio  not,  acknow- 
ledge Br  S.  as  ^^  one  of  them*' — all  put  together  would  have  less  reason  to 
regret  his  death  than  they  whom  he  thus,  strangely  enough,  imagines  to 
have  most  cause  of  joy. 

We  have  received  the  following  works : — Outlines  of  the  Science  of  Life, 
which  treats  Physiologically  of  both  Body  and  Mind;  designed  only  for 
Philosophers  and  other  Candid  Persons.  By  Elisha  North,  M.  B.  &c.  &c. 
New  York,  1829.— The  Chameleon:  Glasgow,  l831._The  Social  System; 
A  Treatise  on  the  Piinciple  of  Exchange.  By  John  Gray.  Edinburgh, 
1831. 
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NEW  VIEWS  OF  PENITENTIARY  DISCIPLINE  AND  MORAL 
EDUCATION  and  REFORMATION  of  CRIMINALS.    By  CHAmus 

'  Cax.i>wxli.,  M.  D.  Philadelphia,  being  ObservationB  on  a  Letter  on  Penal 
Law  and  Penitentiary  Discipline,  by  the  Honourable  Edw.  Ltvinoston. 

[We  have  received  the  following  Treatise  from  Dr  Caldwell, 
Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
Lexington,  United  States,  whose  talents,  intelligence,  and  zeal, 
are  well  known  to  the  readers  of  this  Journal.  The  subject 
is  one  of  much  importance,  on  which  very  few  correct  ideas 
are  possessed  by  the  public ;  and  Dr  CaldwelPs  views  will  be 
found  distinguished  by  clearness,  depth,  and  practical  appli. 
cability.  We  regret  that  we  are  obliged  to  aivide  the  trea- 
tise, and  to  reserve  for  next  Number  its  concluding  and  most 
valuable  portion.] 

r'or  reasons  which  are  equally  obvious  and  substantial,  this 
letter  has  attracted  an  unusual  share  of  public  attention,  and 
promises,  we  think,  to  lead  to  unusual  results.  It  has  awaken- 
ed, in  the  enlightened  portion  of  the  community,  a  more  active 
and  earnest  spirit  of  inquiry,  touching  the  general  subject  of  it, 
and  been  the  source  of  a  more  abundant  production  of  thought, 
on  the  particular  topics  it  discusses,  and  the  views  it  presents, 
than  is  commonly  elicited  by  articles  of  mere  private  corres- 
pondence, or  sucn  as  are  intended  for  the  columns  of  a  news, 
paper. 

The  object  of  the  letter  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  patriot 
and  philanthropist,  and  vitally  important  to  the  security  and 
well-being  of  civilized  man.  Its  author,  who  is  rarely  talented, 
and  extensively  informed  as  a  statesman,  civilian,  and  counsel- 
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lor  at  law,  has  made  it  long  a  subject  of  profound  investigation ; 
the  sentiments  it  contains  are  marked  with  great  sagacity  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  it  is  traced  by  the 

Een  of  a  powerful  reasoner,  and  a  disciplined  scholar.  In  its 
ind)  it  is  a  rich  and  masterly  performance.  As  far  as  it  profess- 
edljc  enters  into  the  important  inquiry  to  which  it  belongs,  it  is 
calculated,  we  think,  to  produce  conviction  in  every  intellect 
that  faithfully  studies  and  fully  comprehends  it  It  abounds 
in  the  matured  fruits  of  observation,  experience,  patient  and  suc- 
cessful research,  and  deep  reflection,  the  only  sources  of  valu- 
able knowledge  on  such  a  subject.  Many  of  its  thoughts  may 
be  regarded  as  lessons  of  practical  wisdom,  which  will  continue 
incontrovertible  as  long  as  the  nature  of  man  shall  endure. 

If  it  is  a  truth,  sanctioned,  at  once,  by  reason,  sound  policy, 
benevolent  feeling,  and  the  mild  and  merciful  tenets  of  cnristia- 
nity,  that,  wherever  there  exists  a  prospect  of  effecting  them, 
the  improvement  and  reformation  of  convicts  should  be  we  lead- 
ing object  of  penitentiary  discipline ;  improvement  in  know- 
ledge, and  reformation  in  industry,  morals,  and  good  conduct ; 
if  mis,  we  say,  is  true,  it  is  no  less  so,  that,  as  the  letter  fully 
and  satisfactorily  sets  forth,  such  changes  can  never  be  effected 
by  coercion  and  stripes ;  and  the  case  is  rendered  more  hopeless, 
by  the  permission  of  intercourse  between  the  prisoners. 

There  is  in  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  implanted  there 
by  the  wisest  of  Beings,  for  the  best  of  purposes,  that  which  re- 
bels against  all  that  is  compulsory ;  which  revolts  indignantly 
from  arbitrary  constraint ;  and  which  instinctively  bates  and 
rcnectseven  virtue  itself,  if  sternly  enforced  by  positive  authority. 
Although  his  body  is  in  chains,  man  feels  within  him  something 
that  is  free.  Whether  in  the  dungeon  or  the  galley,  he  prouct 
ly  cherishes,  as  an  original  and  exalted  attribute  of  his  nature, 
the  boon  of  mental  free  agency ;  the  power  to  indulge  his 
thoughts,  or  to  suspend  them,  to  fix  them  steadily,  or  to  per- 
mit mem  to  wander ;  and,  if  he  is  not  degraded  tor  below  the 
level  ct  humanity,  and  the  hope  of  reform,  be  obeys  that  powa*, 
even  under  the  stem  and  opposing  command,  enforced  oy  the 
threat  and  the  lash,  of  the  most  inexorable  task-master  the  law 
can  place  over  him.  His  moral  and  intellectual  oonstitutioa 
cannot  be  changed,  by  the  mandate  of  authority,  any  more  than 
bis  physical ;  nor  can  he  be  taught  any  thing  eitlier  useful  or 
virtuous,  in  oppositbn  to  his  nature.  If  tau^t  at  all,  the  pro* 
cess  of  instruction  must  be  in  strict  conformity  to  the  principleB 
of  his.  being.  He  must  himself  tdtt  his  own  reformation,  b^ore 
others  can  achieve  it.  And  no  sooner  has  he  honestly  and  de- 
Kberately  willed  it,  than  the  task  is  more  than  half  performed. 
The  great  object  of  the  reformer,  then,  is  to  excite  that  will  4 
to  induce  the  culprit  voluntarily  md  practically  to  prefer  virtue 
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to  vice,  morality  to  crime,  reputation  to  disgrace,  and  industry 
and  independence  to  idleness  and  poverty.  It  is  not  enough  to 
produce  a  change  in  his  mere  outward  actions,  by  making  him 
labour  against  his  will.  That  within  which  dictates  action 
must  be  changed,  else  the  work  of  reformation  is  yet  to  begin  ; 
but  all  this,  as  will  more  fully  appear  hereafter,  must  be  ac- 
complished, not  by  coercion  rendered  hateful  by  the  scourge, 
but  oy  education  and  discipline,  made  acceptable,  at  least,  if  not 
dcHrable,  by  reason,  principle,  and  firmness,  united  to  a  bene- 
volent  and  earnest  wish,  in  the  teacher,  to  bestow  a  benefit,  by 
rescuing  a  fellow-being  from  the  dominion  of  \ice.  Nor  is  it 
unimportant  that  the  malefactor  have  full  confidence  in  the  sin- 
cerity  of  this  wish.  The  individual  who  has  convinced  a  crimi- 
'  nal  of  his  kind  and  ardent  desire  to  reform  him,  not  as  a  pun- 
isbment,  -nor  jto  gra^tify  himself,  but  for  his  own  welfare,  and  to 
restore  him  to  society,  lias  done  not  a  litde  to  effect  that  reform. 

On  this  topic,  then,  we  deem  the  views  of  Mr  Livingston  cor- 
rect, and  beg  leave  earnestly  to  recommend  them  to  public  con- 
sideration. The  truth  they  inculcate  constitutes  the  only  solid 
foundation  of  the  reformation  of  culprits.  If  that  truth  be  ne- 
glected, the  case  is  hopeless ;  and  the  sooner  all  spurious  systems 
of  reform  are  abandoned  the  better.  They  are  but  costly  hin- 
deranc^s  of  wiser  measures. 

To  reform  criminals  is  to  improve  them  in  morality  and  in- 
dustry oJwaySy  and  in  knowledge  very  generally ;  for  vice  and 
ignoruoce  are  usually  assodated.  Not  only  in  our  own  countryy 
but  in  every  other  whose  history  is  known  to  us,  pesiiteutiariea 
are  peopled  by  the  ignorant  and  the  idle.  In  the  nature  of 
things,  such  must  be  the  case.  If  to  this  exceptions  exist,  they, 
are  so  few  as  to  be  no  infraction  of  the  general  rule.  But  we 
seed  scarcely  add,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  inculcate  successfully 
either  morahty  or  knowledge,  to  teach  industry,  or  to  impart  any 
olher  valuaUe  quality,  by  corporal  punishment.  It  is  a  law 
of  mature,'  that  the  fruit  must  resemble  the  tree  that  bears  it. 
The  product  of  ignonunioua  means  is  itself  ignominious.  An 
appeal,  thereTore,  to  the  most  ignoble  and  degraded  feeling  of 
man,  his  craven  dread  of  punidbment,  can  never  elevate  him,  or 
render  him  better.  On  the  contrary,  althou^  appearances  may 
speak,  for  a  time,  a  different  language,  it  cannot  fiul  to  make 
him  worse— -more  deceitful,  with  at  least  as  much  depravity, 
and,  therefore,  less  virtuous ;  even  the  mock-saint,  who  affects 
to  embrace  religion,  from  a  dread  of  future  suffering,  but  adda 
hypocrisy  to  his  former  vices. 

Crime,  as  will  appear  in  a  subsequent  analysis,  is  the  pro- 
duet  of  mere  animal  propensity^  and  not  of  any  attribute  that 
pertains  to  r€(d  humanUy ;  not,  we  mean,  of  any  of  the  nobler 
attributes  of  man,  which  belong  to  him  alone,  as  elevated  over 
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the  rest  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Sqch  attributes  are,  in  their 
nature,  friendly  to  virtue,  and  tend  to  its  promotion.  To  re- 
form a  criminal,  then,  you  must  make  him  less  of  an  animal, 
and  more  of  a  human'  being.  Strengthen  his  higher  and  better 
qualities,  at  the  expense  of  tfaos^  that  lire 'leadm^  him  astray. 
But  this  is  not  to  b^  effected  by  blows.  Suc^h  discipline  culti- 
vates no  moral  or  ititellectual  faculty.  It  neither  communicates 
knowledge  nor  ministers  to  virtue.  '  It  excites  smothered  resent- 
ment, hatred,  and  feaf,  awakens  and  iloiirishes  a  propensity  to 
revenge,  and  teaches  caution,  concealment,  and  practises  artifice, 
and  there  its  influence  ends.  But  these  feelings  being  purely 
animal,  and  the  very  reverse  of  all  that  is  praiseworthy,  or  that 
ministers  to  amendment,  its  direct  and  necessary  tendency  is  still 
more  deeply  and  hopelessly  to  bmtalize  man,  not  to  reform  him. 
It  compels  the  culprit  to  regard  civil  society,  by  whose  authori- 
ty  it  isinflicted,  as  his  avowed  and  inexorable  enemy,  and,  as 
an  inevitable  consequence,  renders  him  the  self-sworn  enemy  of 
the  human  race.  It  degrades  him,  moreover,  in  his  own  opi- 
nion ;  and,  as  already  intimated,  out  of  degradation  nothing  va- 
luable can  possibly  arise.  As  well  may  you  attempt,  by  the  in- 
fliction of  stripes,  to  excite,  in  tiie  sufferer,  pleasurable  feelings, 
as  either  a  virtuous  emotion,  or  a  praiseworthy  resolution.  Or 
if,  under  the  smarting  of  the  lash,  such  a  seeming  resolution  be 
formed,  it  is  as  unstable  as  passion,  and  as  faithless  ab  hypocrisy. 
It  decdves  even  him  who  forms  it.  Its  violation,  therefore,  is 
as  certain  and  speedy,  as  the  occurrence  of  temptation  united  to 
opportunity.  It  is  but  a  house  erected  on  the  sand,  which  the 
first  billow  of  passion  will  demolish.  It,  for  a  short  period,  de- 
ters from  crime,  but  awakens  no  disrelish  of  it. 

But,  from  the  practice  of  habitually  inflicting  on  criminals 
the  punishment  of  theiash,  there  arises  anothek*  evil,  riot  much 
less  to  be  deprecated,  to  which  Mr  Livingston  has  not  adverted. 
It  is  the  deteriorating  effect  which  it* necessarily  produces  on 
those  who  consent  to  engage  in  it,  and  become  its  ministers ;  its 
inhumauizing  influence  on  all  who  enlist  themselves  as  punishers 
by  profession.  If  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  it  tends  to  the 
extm^ishment  of  all  high,  amiable,  and  honourable  feelings  in 
the  hirelings  who  pursue  it,  almost  as  inevitably  as  in  the  con- 
victs who  are  the  subjects  of  it.  To  morality,  virtue,  or  any 
praiseworthy  sentiment  or  feeling  it  has  no  affinity.  Being  ex- 
clusively the  offspring  of  animal  propensity,  its  unavoidable 
effect  is  to  brutalize  those  who  are  daily  concerned  in  it.  If  it 
does  not  render  them  actually  criminal,  it  indubitably  prepares 
them  for  crime.  In  direct  proportion  as  it  makes  them  more  of 
animals,  it  makes  them  less  of  men.  It  is  a  foe  to  benevolence, 
and,  therefore,  obliterates  those  fine  sympathies  and  charities  of 
human  nature,  which  are  among  the  most  valuable  safeguards 
of  virtu 
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trom  these  causes  arises  the  eflEect  which  Mr  Livingston  so 
ustly  condemns ;  the  frequent  perpetration  of  punishment  on 
convicts,  by  ^^  underkeepers^  when  it  is  not  perhaps  deserved  ; 
or,  at  least,  in  a  .degree  oeypud  what  is  deserved.  This  punish- 
ment is  often  comipenqed  Iroip  mere  suspjicion,  and  afterwards 
continued,  and.  increased  in  severity^  tp  gratify  the  angry  passions 
of  those  who  inflict.it.  Nor  dots,  the  outri^  Htop  here.  In 
many  instanc^^ .  the  unmenited  and  unmerafulcbai^tisement  is 
pushed,  to  such  an  extent,  4a  to  e^tprt  from  him  who  isr  the  sub- 
ject of  it  a  po^tive  falsehood^  as  the  only  guard  against  its 
continuance.  For,  when  an  Mnderkeeper  barely  suspects  a 
^minal  to  have  done,,  or.  said,  or  looked,  any  thing  in  violation 
of  order  or  law,  the  penalty,  of  the  whip  is  instantly  inflicted, 
without  conviction  or  even  trial..  The  subordinate  oflicer  is  at 
onoe  informer,  accuser,  prps^cutoi:^  jury,  judge,  and  executioner, 
and  proceeds  to  w)up»  to  extort  first  a  confession  of  a  fault, 
which  has  not  perhaps  been  cqmmitted,  and  then  to  punish 
still  further,,  for  its  falsely  but;  compulsorily  acknowledged  com- 
mission. 

A  system  of  discipline  like  this,  established  for  the  professed 
purpose  of  either  meting  out  impartial  justice  to  crimmals  and 
convicts,  or  producing  in  .them  such  a  reform  as  to  prepare 
them  for  t^ct  auties  of  .orderly  and  valuable  citizens,  is  unquali- 
fied mockery.  Hitman  ingenuity  could  scarcely  devise  a  scheme 
more  entirely  calc^t^d ,  to  debase  man^  connrm  him  in  vice, 
and  unfit  him  for  society,  if  he  were  not  abready  unfitted.  It 
savours  as  little  of  wisdom  and  sound  policy,  as  of  benevolence 
and  de^iency.     It  is  utterly  wanting  in  them  all. 

Were  the  convicts  sentenced  to  confinement  during  life,  like 
the  galley-slaves  of  Barbary,  or  those  who  formerly  groaned  be- 
neath their  chains,  in  the  mines  of  Spanish  America,  and  the 
object  in  view  was  merely  to  preserve  order,  and  enforce  labour, 
within  the  walls  of  the  penitentiary,  such  a  plan  of  discipline 
would  be  well  enough  suited  to  such  an  end.  But,  where  re- 
form is  intended,  and  the  criminals,  after  a  term  of  years,  are 
to  be  let  loose  again  on  society,  the  system  is  calculated  to  in- 
furiate them  against  map,  to  bind  them  more  durably  to  each 
other,  by  consociated  suffering  and  mutual  sympathy,  and  train 
and  harden  them  in  their  propensities  to  crime. 

Such  are  the  inferences  we  are  compelled  to  draw  from  the 
well-known  principles  of  human  nature ;  and  observation  and 
experience  confirm  their  truth.  The  histories  of  penitentiaries 
aad  their  inhabitants  teach  us,  that  ofienders,  dismisiied  from 
those  places  of  chastisement,  after  severe  treatment,  which  they 
considered  tyrannical  and  unjust,  have  been  too  Jrequenily^  not 
to  use  a  stronger  term,  and  say  always^  more  confirmed  in  their 
vicious  propensities,  and  more  inflexible  in  their  course  of  male- 
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facti<His.  They  have  returned,  with  increased  voracity,  to  their 
acts  of  felony,  like  famished  wolves  to  their  ravenous  meal. 
The  disciplioe  they  have  undergone  has  taught  theM  deeper  ar- 
tifice, and  more  dexterous  cumauig,  and  reMeied  them  doubly 
dangerous  to  society.  But  it  has  never  reformed  them,  and  it 
never  can,  until  causes  cease  to  be  followed  by  their  natural 
effects,  and  produce  the  contrary.  If  reforraatioti  has  beeh  ef- 
fected in  them  at  all,'  it  has  been  by  other  means. 

Mr  Livingstones  remarks  geoendly  on  the  Auburn  system 
of  penitentiary  discipline,  appear  to  us  to  be  judicious  and  cor- 
rect. We  thmk,  with  him,  that  the  seclusion  of  the  convicts, 
by  night,  each  in  his  own  dormitory,  is  a  salutary  measure,  it 
conforms^  at  once,  to  the  principles  of  our  nature,  and  the  dici- 
tates  oi  experience.  But  we  concur  with  him  no  less  fully,  wheh 
he  alleges,  that  their  oonsociated  labours,  by  day,  are  a  fatal 
drawback  on  the  benefits  derived  from  their  separation  at  night. 
To  say  the  least,  the  latter  cannot  fail  to  be  so  Nearly  neutnd- 
ized  by  the  former,  that,  under  such  training,  the  progress  made 
in  reformation  must  be  very  limited.  It  can  scarcely  be  worth 
the  trouble  and  cost  of  the  experiment.  We  are  told,  that  not- 
withstanding the  strictness  and  severity  with  which  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  institution  are  executed,  the  wardens  themsdves 
acknowledge  that  the  march  of  reformation  is  feeble  and  slow. 
They  even  add,  that  they  have  almost  ceased  to  expect  reforma- 
tion. Hence  the  Auburn  penitentiary  is  much  toore  a  pUvce  of 
confinement)  labour  and  pumdbment,  than  of  actual  or  even 
meditated  reform. 

It  is  further  true,  as  Mr  Livingstbn  contends,  that  if  the  t^ 
formation  of  criminals  be  efiected  at  all,  it  must  be  by  seclusion 
at  night,  and  solitary  labour  by  day,  united  to  a  suitwle  systetn 
of  instruction ;  but  that  neither  the  laboxir  nor  the  instructioti 
must  be  compulsory,  or  associated,  ill  any  way,  with  the  idea  of 
punishment.     The  ibrmer  must  be  granted  in  a  spirit  of  kind- 
ness, as  a  relief,  in  solitude,  from  the  sufferings  of  loneliness,  tod 
the  latter  should  be  given  wlien  earnestly  sought  for,  or  as  the 
reward  of  good  conduct.     In  this  way,  tnere  is  rea[son  to  believe 
that  much  may  be  done ;  because  the  effort  will  be  made  m  per- 
fect conformity  to  the  nature  of  man.     Atid  when  that  i^  the 
case,  and  the  plan  is  persevelred  in  to  the  requisite  extent,  bad 
and  debased  as  we  know  convicts  usually  Mre,  they  lEire  Worse 
than  wc  think  them,  if  many  of  tfrem  cannot  be  improved  and 
reformed,  divorced  frenn  vice  and  Mkided  to  vhtue,  and  con^ 
verted  from  crime  to  praiseworthy  iiction  and  useful  lives.    W^ 
say  numy^  but  not  aU,    As  there  are  dorpofieal  n^altfdies  which 
no  treatment  can  heal  or  alleviate,  cto  there  are  mdntal  debase- 
ments and  profligacies  which  no  human  means  can  remove,  ^ 
even  amend.     They  would  feeem  to  be  iMCorjfwrafed  in  the  vei'y 
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texture  of  the  soul,  or  at  least  to  ding  to  it  with  such  strength 
of  adhesireness  as  nothing  earthly  can  dissolve.  Nor  is  it  the 
least  important  element  of  the  science  and  process  of  peniten- 
tiary training,  to  be  able  to  predict  which  cases  of  convict  de- 
pravity promise  reform,  and  which  are  hopeless.  On  this  topic 
a  few  thoughts  will  be  offered  hereafter. 

Mr  Livingston  is  of  opinion,  that  if,  before  they  have  made 
considerable  progress  in  reformation,  convicts  are  permitted  to 
associate  with  each  other,  either  by  day  or  by  night,  during  re- 
laxation or  labour,  no  possible  vigilance  and  rigour,  on  the  part 
of  the  keepers,  can  prevent  them  from  holding  such  intercourse 
by  words  and  signs,  as  will  prove  mutually  corrupting.  And 
further,  that  every  scheme  of  penitentiary  discipline  is  defective 
and  insuifident,  exactly  in  the  degree  in  which  it  departs  from 
solitary  confinement,  and  enforces  labour  by  chains  and  stripes. 

In  both  of  these  opinions  we  fully  concur  with  him,  and  con- 
sider their  correctness  supported  alike  by  reason  and  experience. 
Nor  do  we  deem  his  sentiments  less  true  or  valuable,  when  he 
expresses  his  views  of  the  interest  and  duty  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
relation  to  this  important  subject ;  her  duty,  not  to  herself  alone, 
but  to  the  great  and  growing  community  of  which  she  forms  a 
part  • 

Enlightened  by  the  wisdom,  and  influenced  by  the  benevo- 
lent sphrit  of  her  founder,  that  state  was  the  first  to  propose  a 
rational  plan  for  punishing  and  reforming  criminals,  by  the  same 
prooesSb  For  trying  the  efBdency  of  this  plan,  by  actual  expe- 
riment, the"  only  satisfactory  test  to  which  it  can  be  brought, 
she  has  lately  incurred  very  heavy  expenses,  and  erected,  on  an 
extensive  scale,  buildings  peculiarly  suitable  to  the  purpose. 

Discouraging  representations  of  her  plan  having  been  made 
to  her,  and  another,  deemed  better,  suggested  as  a  substitute,  it 
is  understood  that  she  has  been  hersdf  induced  to  doubt  and 
pause.  This  we  consider  a  serious  misfortune,  not  to  herself 
alone,  but  to  the  United  States ;  nor  to  them  alone,  but  to  the 
civilized  world ;  for  should  her  experiment  succeed,  as,  un- 
der the  means  at  her  command,  we  feel  persuaded  it  will,  the 
ctvilized  world  wiU,  in  time,  participate  largely  of  the  propitious 
result  We  think,  with  Mr  Livingston,  that  she  should  feel  a 
pride  in  persevering  resolutely  and  strenuously  in  what  she  has 
so  wisely  and  benevdently  begun;  and  in  being  the  first  to 
taste  the  matured  fruit  ol  the  goodly  sdon,  whi<£  she  was  the 
Arst  to  plant 

We  trust,  therefore,  that  her  present  pause,  in  a  work  so  mo- 
mentous to  herself  and  the  human  race,  will  be  of  short  dura- 
don.  Might  we  venture  to  address  her  to  that  effect,  in  the 
laoffuage  of  advice,  we  would  earnestly  recommend  to  her  to 
maxe  it  as  short  as  possible.     The  sooner  she  begins  again,  and 
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the  mKXe  rapicUy  she  ptw^td^thQ  80oii!^v;wiU-«bQ>find  cause  to 
rejoice  in  her  policy,  and  exulbii|ibeP)mifiae^4^i>  •I'k^  sooner  will 
the  look,  with  peculiar  (lelight^pja,  her  pwp  mio^oiils  reformed, 
and  reduced  in-Qumbec,  ,anai>ibear9i:witii.i(iif^aieipee  of  ratifica- 
tion but  little, fpfefior^^of  s^ni^rjmprpyeineiits  thn>ugl^ut.the 
Union.      ',    "     ,^.  .^  ..  ^^     ,,       :,    ,\^    '  \  ,  '  .    ^,     ,,j 

Should  sii^i  ailanclbufjiier  (Scheme,  and  a^opt  fgiother  of  less  ef- 
•  ficiency  and  usefplne^s.  the,  funoqnt  of  evil  whip  th^^mc^ure 
can  sqafcely  fi^ii  ip  produce  \i^6uld  seeipi  incalculable.,  Thp  act 
will.  b(B  .contagious,  ^r  abandonment,  will  deter  ptbei;  istates 
ana  cpmmunities  troip^  .engaging  in  t|ie  pUin  of  crimioal  jreform, 
and  the  experiment^  if  ever  mlade,  will  scarcely,  perhaps^  be 
made  during  the  pr^ent  century.  J^n  the  mean  time^  as  our 
cities,  in  particuTar;  and  the  country,  in  general,  shall  become 
more  densely  popi^la1;ed,  wilt  ojur  yipes  multiply,  until»  in  the 
den^oralization 'pf  our  people,,  our  amount  of  (frime^.^nd  the 
erowdedness <^f  bur  jails  and  penitentiaries,  we  sball, equal  the 
nations  o^  the  old  world,      j  ,  ,  .  • 

We  repeat,  therefore,  oui?  anxiovis  hope,  that  rennsylvania 
will  not  abanaon'and  leave  unfinished  a  work*  so  important ;  but 
that  sne  ^ill  inflexibly,  pursue  and  satisiTactorily  .complete  it. 
^Thus,  in, the  wp^'ds  of  Mr  Jjivingston,  pvill  shehfive  th^  satis- 
factioh  and  honour  of  being  the  ^rst  to  solve,  in  a.  n;ianner 
equally  fair  and  defii^itive^  '^  the  great,  questipn,  whether  con- 
victs cannot,  J|;>y  a  judicious  treatment,'  be  reformed  as  well  as 
punislied,  by  the  same  process;  whether rtney  may  not  be  made 
examples  to  follow  in  tneir  lives  after  pumshineBt,  as  they  are 
examples  tp  avoid,  in  their  condudt  prececjing  it?.  Whed»»*  the 
whip  is  the  most  proper  instrument  to  incumate  lessons  <^  reli- 
gion,  morality ,  indusjtry,  iin^d^ s^enc^  j.iapcl  wh^th^i: la. man  will 
love'l^boilr  the  lijetter,,  py  having  hfj^^  fqki^e^  by/t;Ke  ij:)fli5;tioii 
or  the  fear  0f  the  lash,  Wp^rfprm  a  cerjtain  qu^ptity  of  it  every 

Another  hli^t,  in  Ihe^letter  of  MrL^^ingstQn^  qannot>  at  the 
present  crisis,  be  too  seriously  ponjdered  by  tlje  l^slature  of 
Pennsylvania.  As  relates  to  the  Auburn  sch^e  oiT'di^cipIiDe, 
is  there  not  great  danger,  that  the  good  it  does,  in  maintaining 


in  truth,  it  is  derived  almost  entirely  from  the  judidoua  and  ef- 
^cient  mode  in  which  its  ordinances  are  enforced  by  the  war- 
dens and  keepers  ?  We  know  that  the  most  exceptionaUe  form 
of  government  may,  by  a  wise,  benevolent,  energetic,  and  vip- 
lant  ruler,  be  so  aamimstered,  as  to  produce  among  its  subjects 
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proaperity  and  hftppkieBSb     In  uiveitigat»g  this  point,  then,  lee 
not  the  lme»«f  the  poet^  he'torgoWstt^ 

•  *'rdf  ttiins  of  gdvei^m^Atrlet* fooy  contest, 


Biit 'ihl/'ihost  important 'sen tiiheht'ia  Mr*  Livingston's  ^letter 

remains  to  be  mention^.     It  is  ths^t  which  recommends  the  pro- 

motibti  of  eHucation,  iahd  "its  general  diffusion  throughout  the 

comi^iiMity.    ."ifb  promote  educafion^' in  ihe  full' and  genuine 

meanine:  of  (he  term,*  is  "to  promote  every  thins:  beneficial  and 
— i„_Li- ^ J  .  ._ -^T- Education 

icient  pre- 


lity,  rieligion,  illdustryj*  an^  gpod  ptmnnersjl  and  states  will  find 
but  little  \jse  tor  codes  of  penal  tiw,  and  systems  of  pjenitentiary 
discipline.  The  fountains  of  vice  bein^  nearly  dried  up,  the 
peace  dnd  harmony  of  society  will  be  presei::vecl,  and  its  general 
welfare'  s^iired  without  tWm.*' Crime  will  be  prevented,  by  the 
preveritibh  of  tHat  Idleness 'arid  SepraVify  from  which  it  arises. 
And  it  would  be  superfluous  in  us  to  proclaim  the  vast  superio- 
rity of  pre'ifentibn  over  ciire.  Crime  is  as  truly  the  natural 
growtn  of  Ignorance  ^nd  a  want  of  suitable  employment,  as 
rid  fclrattibies  atfe  of 'uhcultivatedWoiincl.  Ifiil  the  crround 


weedfe'and  blrath'bies  siept  uncultivated  ground,  \pill  the  ground 
with  jddgnient  and  jlidiikryj  and  its  noxious  growth  gives  way 
to  that  which 'Js*'^lii^ry  and  profitable^ 

In  like'ttanpeP,  to 'lie  secVi red  from  tfie  dominion  of  evil  pro- 
pensities, atid^witli^feW  from  the'  perpetration'  of  criminal  acts, 
man  Wiiit'biixle  his' inllell^t' cultivate^  ancf '^niproved,  by  suit- 
abW  educ^tlbnV  iVithout  tliis,*'vice,  in  all  its  form?,  will  rapid- 
ly increase'  ifa  our  country^  notwithstanding  every  effort  to  pre- 
vent it,  which  wisdom^  patriotism,  and  phjlanthropy  can  make. 
Penal  codes  *and  pemtentiary^  systems  may  be  checks  on  its  rank- 
■ness,  but  rib'lhihg  iriore.  Far  from  extinguishing  it,  they  will 
afford  to  the  cdmmi^hity  but  &  feeble  protection  from  its  secret 
artifife'eb  arid  dpen  assaiiHs'      '" 

Thus  far  we  tiave  defemed  it'our  duty  to  notice,  and,  in  part, 
analyze,  the  very  excellent' communication  from  Mr  Livingston 
to  "Mr  Vaux.  *  The  sum  of  it,'  in  brief,  is  as  follows : — 

The  Auburn  penitentiary  system  is  faulty,  and  ought  not  to 
be  adopted  by  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  Criminals  cannot  be 
rdTormed  by  corporal  puiiishment,  and  the  dread  of  it.  Nor 
can  they  be  reformed,  in  any  way,  if  they  are  permitted  to  as- 
sociate with  each  other  promiscuously,  or  even  m  classes,  either 
by  day  or  by  night.  Tnat  their  reformation  may  be  attempted, 
with  any  reasonable  prospect  of  success,  they  must  be  held  in 
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absolate  and  peramnent  tedinwB,  pennitled  to  labour,  as  a  re- 
lief from  feelings  of  desolation,  mo'Teorive  suitabla  iiwtnictioD, 
as  the  reward,  of  goodbehaviouryioi^'in  oonfdianoe  with  their 
own  earnest  reouest  But  nodiing^  by* wUch  'Ifaey  are  expected 
to  be  beaeiSlBa,  ahoold  heibroed  on  theflt>^ks<  a  punishment. 
When,  in  any  numbcv  of  theni)  satufacloryevideiioeB  of  reform 
have  appeared^  attd'ooBtiiiued  for  a  > period  .deemed  sufficiently 
long)  tney  may  bei  permitted^  under  proper  dupertisiod,  to  min- 
gle with  eaobetber  otcaftibnallyy  ad'a/vpe^ial  indulgence,  and  an 
encouragemettt  to'perscifretance  in  correct  conduct.  Soond  edu- 
cation, begunt  in  childhood,  and  iticliiiding  the  inculcation  of 
knowledge^  morality,  rekffion,  industry,  and  good  mannen,  con- 
stitutes; toe  only  true  and  sdftd  fouodfdion,  on  which*  the  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  a  people  can  rest 

Such  are  the  oontrnts  of  the  communication  by  Mr  Living- 
ston ;  and,,  considering  that  the  article  is  but  a  private  letter,  of 
moderate  lengdi,  addressed  to  afri^Ml,  it  will  not  be  denied, 
that  they  are  as  ample  in  amount  as  they  are  interesting  in  their 
nature,  and  important  in  their  bearing. 

Bat  a  Bubjeot*  of  fluch  extent  and  moment^  as  that  to  which 
they  relate,  cannot  be  oooipetently  treated  within  the  compass  of 
a  few  columns  of  a  newspaper.  To  do  it  justice,  a  more  ex- 
tended and  analytical  exposition  is  necessary.  Persuaded,  then, 
that  the  system  of  penitentiary- discipline^  by  seclusion,  labour, 
and  instruction,  judfioiously  Uended  and  faithfully  admintstered, 
is  alone  calculated  to  accomplish,  by  the  same  process,  the  true 
ends  of  penal  law,  the  punishment  and  reformation  of  the  con- 
vict, ana  the  prevention  of  crime  in  others  ;>  and  believing  that, 
by  further  illustrations,  and  other  viewa  of  k  than  have  been 
heretofore  fl^ven,  the  practical  excellencies  of  that  system,  and 
its  superiontyoflner  all  others,  may  be  more  clearly  demonstrated, 
its  adminiatration  improved,  and  the  syatem  itself  more  effectu- 
ally recommended  to  general  acceptance,  and  the  paUronace  of 
the  several  States  of  the  Union ;  influencied  by  these  considera- 
tions, we  shall  proceed  to  a  further  analysis  of  the  subject,  draw- 
ing our  lights  irom  different  sources,  and  endeavouring  to  esta- 
blish our  views  on  differ^it  princij^ea^  and  to  strengthen  and 
enforce  them  by  arguments  other  than  those  which  nave  been 
generally 'employed  l>y  preceding  writers. 

To  speak  plainly,  it  is  our  mtention  now  to  Mideavour  to 
show,  and  in  this  we  are  serious,  that  the  principles  of  Phreno- 
logy coincide  precisely  with  the  sentiments  of  Mr  Livingston, 
in  setting  fortn  the  fitness  of  his  favourite  scheme  of  peniten- 
tiary discipline,  at  once  to  punish  and  reform  from  crime,  such 
a  being  as  man.  Nor  is  the  influence  of  those  principles  limited 
to  this.  We  trust  we  shall  be  able  further  to  show,  that  they 
throw  much  additional  light  on  the  sulyect,  give  to  the  scheme 


the  ciNKraeter  «iid  miolioii  -of  fnuAoBk  {Aiknophj,  and  thus  in^ 
cHEiafle  tlie  filcUities,  and'«0iitrioute>iicrt  a  little  to  the  perfection, 
bf  its  adrainietvaliai^  *  Were  Mr^liivJugirlon  a  professed  phre- 
oologist,  and  had-U^/abjeotrbteiii  lo^rite  »  recommendatory 
comment  on  tiHgxksmi^,iMtiinMsmtoAjh^  a  more 

express  and>(fbroiUe  aaethali'hitrikrttetoMrfaiiiSi 

We  entreal  thereadct  not  to'  be  statnled  al  tbi^opeii  arowal 
of  our  belief  >ini  FhMpotogyynorfofl^deBlFlxicaiiise  we*  did  not 
make  it  floaiitir.i  i^Hfldaay  things  Id  '  Mr 'iiiviiygBtcfei^t  tetter^  or 
in  thesalare  of  thesiiligest*  of  irbicb'tttroats^  demanded  it  of 
us,  we  should  harve  mtKfe)tfae'avowal><«t  the  commeocement  of 
this  article.'  Pofy  a]tfaOugfaiive<do  fM»t  profess  enthusiai^tically 
togloryin  h^'much  l6f8i.Bitt"We'abhlimea  of  our  phc*enoIogical 
creed*  ■•  »•   •»  .  •   w.  *    i  .|   .  • 

In  our  belirf  of  ^tfais  saioMm  tinnreas-  nodnng  %k)bmiafy ;  no- 
thii^  trhioli'iv^  eould  a^  i^p^fan-choosefoc  refuse.  It  is  the  re- 
sult of  M^^uaUfkriHne  twotnU^:  It>  wailforcei  o»  us.  by  evi- 
dence whieh  yn  couU  ndt  ^stst*  and  did  <iiot)  tfaersfore,  reject. 
On  such  evidence  we  ifpuid  be  willing*  •lo  "rest  dur  belief  in 
Christiaoity^  inchiding  Us  high  «nd  solemn  iconneilif^s  with  our 
present  comforts  and  our  future '  hopes.  Nor,  as  we  conscien- 
tioudy  believe,  would  the  candid  ana  eniight^kied  reader  fail  to 
reorive  it  as  oonclunvof  and  yield  to  itsiaothotitry,  4iad  we  lebure, 
aiKl  wem  it  ^expedient  <in  us^  tolay  it  fully  befere  htm.  Al- 
though tius>evidGiioe>did  not  «odw  to  us  fixAn  above,  by  any  ira- 
mediate  aet  of  revelation,  we  notwithetanding  actept  it  as  per- 
taining ta  the  ^^leider.  rsnreiationv^  JMScause  wis  regard  it  as  a  re- 
nponse  Anom«NalNire,'Wlio  i»  the  priestess*  of  heaven,  and  the  ora- 
tele  of  its  ordinaoces^  acts^  and  porposfeSb    •      • 

We  adi  the  oreitder,  theii,  4o*  hittr  with  M  peltiendy,  repl*esB 
the  cutl  wihicb^is  perhaps  ffisin|r.  on  hk  Up^  «od  listen  ^o  our 
fltory.  This  tequest  we  €xe'  mvileged  to  nlake  of  hi*  courtly 
aind  good  natilre.  But  we  adohreSS'Ounelves  idso  to  his  higher 
qtitilitiesk  On  the  gMndief  his  justtce^'talidour,  magnanimity, 
imd  self-jeqpeot,  we  eAtneat  hiafi*  to  torgdt^  while  W6  are  discours- 
ing to  him,  that  Mirencriogy  has  been  dctooulnoed  by  the  bigoted, 
^aiatlieaatized  by  the  intMertrnt^  abused  by  the  disccmrteous,  ri- 
"diculed  by  the  witty,  and  laagfaed  at  by  <<  Ihe  million.^  We 
consider  faim  mtelligcnt^  and  need  «not,  therefore,  inform  hitii, 
that  these  several  raodes^  ui  wfafeh  diUSetmt  ifidividttals  eatprefis 
their  fteliags^  peitein  to  tdcapeic  rather  than  intellebt.  They 
are  nailiber  tests  of  truth  iti  Aose  who  ptb^Cfse  thdm,  nor  of  ^- 
rar  m  that  agiiHst  whidh  the^  ate  dit^dted.  l^bey  are  liiette 
evidence  that  «i£breBtpraMiis  feel,  and  think,  and  utt^  thdr 
thduffhts  and  fancies  differomly,  Mik  on#  according  to  hid  na- 
tive  disposition  and  vndowvA^nts,  and  fans  'Acquihed  Yiabits,  and 
nothing  -more.     To  this  may  be  added>  by  way  <txf  appendix, 
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that  ^Mpl^..ip^i^(Qal»tipQft.,lmp0f4(  fvmh  ^umoaiy  rather  than 
mafiljf. p^s^chtf^  illiqaturf^  mthfWttbfiD  good  MOde ;/itnd  that 
they  ui4i(^(^tin ^ho8€t:who>ipalMttb9iiiy ecnBQiiwtfaritaid-M 
iQQtiv^ei.  Jr^t^lk^r.  <^W)4n  fhan^ilAv^^iof  )tmth,  sani  iaueh;  iibre  fee- 
og^pily  t)^§9„tl^yt^i)9«B  ^pprqr.pr.jtanlt  idjlbft;pertonftx>i^tkingB 
that  iwe.uqrivilljr  ^^5^^,byjtbmOJr.'>   »>  m    .h'-iu.' '."liu^ri   />-«•- 

,J^l*f  r^e,,^^  wt  }>f(t  ..d(¥ie.^vj^i9Hrtiapp98b({to'i^ei<#eader. 
I^y¥)S.^PPPf^i^Nm<ofiS9f<ietitbing9t  vtnoh  'Bciivirii  him/<to 
^Qf^^rW^  QPrV^  ijpres^ptt.^tP  I^l9<ith0  ormeive  tff  nbei  tablet^  on 

bra^ci^r  ', //..i(M!f .•,•!•. 5  .j".'i  i'-'-m;  i/«'i  .I't'  '"'"'•  '•••■'*  •<»•>•»/. 
, ,  Pprfi  agftm  we  ^(ir^^t,o^xh^9(m%  )«*.  :olfc€ey :<^o :  hwt 'Bia^ani. 
m^ty>tiu9tjcfu  ai^.lfpapitaU^  fpeiiqgs,.fiQd  begibun^toiiieiDanber 
th^t  Pl^^olqgy.QpfnQS  tfii  hM»  )as»iiin^U*anger,!weU>i»BOBikntiid- 
ed,, .as . h^. ^m^  ,pr^/^  p^iioeivi^i and  .t&t; ./thcifefaie^  ^6n  >t)he 
^qiuu) .  of  ,9^diOi^ry  iiviUty^  vto .  $ay  .noUikigi  o£  a  high^  elaini^  it 
i9j^nt}jl^:tq,fesp^c^u^  treaftBpent^rUfitUiitiiBipnnfcd  t^far^m^im- 
|pp$)]or-  rH?.wiU  9l^  bem:  iriJiMd^ftiiat  if /nottuna^ew  krandioe 
be,pr.opp6<^,jiii^prQveme|xtisJA  ai^^d^,  rfibeiMi^iUBot)  tfafenrfore, 
cQp^ep^n  i(,pfier^,.b^<;aiiASQil;il^$tO(G^)a,fila»^^  4P«DqaBltdite&t- 

We  ,^)jcU;.,bw.  fAirtlppr  iU),(rfmemWry>ithattBhiKniixkm*ihas 

^^^131^  b?ffli.f)ppp^i^uflhi4JWr*^ 

ana.^I\qp§;|t)  ^XgK^mi^p|i,^'i^,i}l$t\th»SG>mhi>l^^  and 

per]tuwiW?\yt  W)*l^  ^  ijt,:J^ahftfb«dBf¥lliformly'BttuHteBbiby!taM>- 
tivp^.9f  ii;^ft4,ft?;^Ppoped  tf^te4«0t'.  iil)U&t(9ecti$m)BndidvevthMiw; 
that  §v^ry  .pof^,  fvlfp,  bas/faiUj^i^Uy  (and  tatHentivdly-  Btvdied it^)ha8 
b^coqpe  jta  prq^hfxe ; .  tbfUf>i  oQce  funml^tedy  ittb  one  has  cve^ibeen 
known  taapo^tauze,  bu(  that  allh^cioQie^iby^fiiftherinqiinyADd 
i^  PfPlgr^.of  ;uin«y.n)Qi;«  £»%<  md  irrtvQoaUy)OoiraBoed  of  its 
trutn;  tb|aty^h^nJtbf9y^hHyj9  b^eo  indiMcd  feojexatniae  it,*  with- 
out  prf^^iice^i^\m  m99^  ligPld  iMumtrs  imdtiheM^oiest  ansonen 
have  b^ioq^fnq^t  prp|EQpd(^4nii[panainW  itft;TotBnesj;>vtM  in 
th^  m9^^  ^flt^Ui^Uti c)r<;le0  ^  tb^riJ^o^ienUf^tenedfokiestaf  Eu- 

Stpql^^pliff^  <^,,/^hQrs,i  kt  ia >qBr«adiilg(^ith^antinipetiis  which 
notb^ig  ciaii, t^c^i^ti,  apd  .which»t>ai,;pnc)is^illi[^thar0iiB4KnKe^  an 
attempt,  .wi^e  ^  i^e^i^t;,;  th#  ncd^tkifWioi  tbotnostiditttnguished 
di^ijie^  ap4  very  m^^y,p£nb^  ^abl^t-^jjrwlogbts^-nuluralifttfl, 

catea;  m^J^  of  jt}>^.^en  pf.i^.diatiiietioniioi  adedae^mho  <onee 
opposed  it,  jppax\y  /9rQ:proselyted^;iand  vtoat  9f  the  others  com- 
pletely »lenc^ ;  a^d  that  ita.apfdioebitily  tortheaoBosl  hnport- 
ant  pujEppses.i^,  ipedipine».ediM»ti^  ^drispinid^noei.fagiiktion^ 
criticism  J  and  taste,  and  to  the  solution,  of  many  curious  and  in- 
teresting phenomena,  not  to  be  otherwise  explained,  pertaining 
to  individual  man,  to  entire  nations,  and  to  tne  sevcnu  varieties 
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of  the  humaiL  vaocv 'is  elemrly  clMn^MM^ait«d;«ttd''tfdivefsiilly  kd- 
mitiediby.  thne  »hxy  uod^fl^ttiid  jt: '^^Tbiese^  things  «r&te&f{ie<:^. 
fu%  laskndie'JnMlepftD  4'efflettib)H^^ttts9tM  kte 

true.  KWeiiriBli  UDn.fUrehei->t(»'tei]k^ttib(^r;t^)^  Pbi^^ 
outlUedcj^l  dieqaEttUckfeJinni^'oft  4t^  4y  wh;  fidtt^ii^,  ifdny; 
abuse,  denunciation,  and  caltflMy  i'^ftml 'ii«f(  tne^dy  otitliyed 
theiiiy)bi:^|iro6pe^6drrc(ndi«pr6M'V^>irapidiy  ii^  ^jl^  df  Ihtoi. 
LikQ»aie.but.tffee  ih><tb«  ^lk<^it>«aid  eV^d<^n^>(b<%cM'ttrdi^ 
and  bettto  &ait  m  aevwm  oP^bi^iti^  ^nl^lir  '  'If  i^'^r^fov^^  ^t 
all)  thereSore^'it' must 'faU  under' Ir^p^bP  ate^W  ritbgetffef' 
different  from  those  that  have  been  heretofore  employed  aj^jtist 
it.  .  (i^Datherltopic^for^lfteiMbtian'de^'w^  X'^otild  ieai-hc^ly 

pre^ionithereadec^igj  tbiit,-4^'6t»<  own'  tioUhtH^,'  miltiit"6f  ddr 
moslrdistiBgui^faed  waters^  aNd  lefiteh^r^  itl'tifiMdtt^  WNo  b^t 
to  condemn  Bimtiology,  kti^niK<d«hMbndit^'tc6tiip^&dV  W^fheir 
lectuMssiand  publtcAtion»<^viflc^j  td'adopt  iti»  iiibW^iAi'4tMi6y 
its  langii*^ ;  and  that  the^'Mm^ttrifAg  is  h^Wbf  tlifc'tilhy^iattns 
of  Bufope.xNor  alDewo  filing  tue^ishoifvldVbrget^  tfaiit  if  Ptii*^ 
nolo^  j|DOssi6s8  the^tHtlitie^'hem'  Mie^ed  bflti' ItV^id^'b^  tk^ful 
abo'inithoniwiiBi^  hii^^>^ip^mii\kty''Sihti^  V'that/'iti  fi^ct, 
it  musi  be  useful  in  every  process,  where  a  correct  knowlerfge'of 
inteUeQjaiclri«d»  isirequfit^du  "Aboi^  dtVJ^  ^tiftfr^at  'Hhfi  to'  re- 
meoib^yitbilibe ontesitoi Mtti«^, ' m  jUsbkR^;  ii^i^h^,  b^iiddtir, 

the  instkDtiGn»Mand 'customs'^  'Ms  <^ouf)Vi'V/'^^  Hisflc/te  df 
trudi/Hot^  ioi^s/laitdbf iright<atid' trirf' b^ fiify,^ tdf edriddtin  a 
branch  ^of  -  knowledge  'lankcdrdv  dnd  f  t)e^ '  n  iih^aiiilfi^ ,'  fnet'e- 
ly  beoaiise  it>as/denMmilate«ft'Phmiyotog3r,'  i^nd'  pufpotts^  tb'be 
sometfaittg-fBewi .«  The  ^'Noviytui  Oi«gatiuYn^  'of  BHcbti'^  Md  the 
**  PriiKtpia('^o£iNehvion,"acmtsJined  orfginallymanv  Ihin^^that 
wer0«nei»^aiKiliavcr^'<oi|)thm  aotouhtv  d^s^iled^bt  ^^n^ ^tiuil- 
ciatimJi  So^ffor-Jtbd  baiw^»tiedS0n;  wsiis' C^hUkiiYly^^^W,  and 
evepjr  A^eff-improiil^iMtlt^thlAilhA^  iMtiHeft^  iMn^.^'fti^'Ik-Ue, 
we  tvfieatf  land*  'the^ <  trtitb 'fomng>  'fnupbttttttt,'  Will'^bcf  1)6tii^,  we 
hope,  in^pevmiment  imtn^nlbmtaG^,  that' All  'Mpt^dteMi^nt^;'  dis- 
coveritiB,  andiin^eQtittMg,^  thatibaie  c^tribttffed  pf^.(Miti6ntly  to 
the  benefit )afiourraide^'hirt^-«}w^9,  at  firdt^'h^d  iriblent  oppdsi- 
tion  40 ^DCDvinterv  whU<&'peti5eO(itiOi¥'has'g^nei'aliy'bbcn  tfa^fate 
of  iheirjauthorSb'  •  'No^  ib'it  possible  fer'lhe  case  to  he  otherwise, 
while. man  shall  .rMi«'  his- ^vesent  temper.  '  EVery  itnportlant 
diseoveryvtiBTieQtbn,^-aiidiknptoteniem,  tHu^tneeessaHly  fbid  a 
foe  in  the^pmdeof  s(EMne^  the'  s^lf-int^est  of '^itoany,  and  the  pre^ 
judices-of^'a  still  ^eattr  fnifiiber.  Let  it  Vfet6^  be  forgotten, 
then,  •lhaft'warath«'aQd^deiMmciir€k>i¥'ar&  no  more  tests  of  truth 
than  «rit«asid  >ridiouli»«'  in  fin^^  we' trust  the  r^der  will  remem- 
ber,  that  we  are  honestly  endeavouring  to  establish  momentous 
truths,  for  the  advancement  of  science,  and  to  show  their  appli- 
cability to  practical  purposes,  for  the  promotion  and  security  of 
the  welfare  of  society 
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^Tbus  minemberifig,  we  fe»l  pen^Mdod  that  he  will  bear  us 
comptitiy  tor  tbetfnd  of  tnir  difteuBsbni,  listen  aUMttvtely  to  all 
we  shall  hitVd  Co  say,  and  dtdAt  otl  ie  claiMlkfly;  aodordhiff  to  its 
woptb.  ^his  compaet  beiri^>settt^»'we  haMetio  ftitdiev  fovours 
to  aric  of  his  •courtMV';  aSd  shaii  <iiriv<addv  'thar4F»*<b«ftire  he 
knew -us  tb  be  ^ihMioiogfets;  <h^  4bitAidj-in  ottfiMM^ 
manifestations  of  sober  reason  and  common  sense,  he^will  hot  tie 
Hkdylo  iklact  witk  lass  of  tikise  ift^redi^ts^  In  th«|Migesfwe 
have  yet  to  submit'  tO'fais  pettMl« '  <<  iU&judic^^  the#M>re^  we 
shall  pitMeed  to' our  taskv  ■-''  '^ 

Altfaoufth  to*  rtnder  om  view»fmlr)y  itll«Uigibie,<6(imeiexposi- 
tion  of  priiiciplM  wili  be  neeessiiryv  ^^  sh^llwiAke'that'eKposi- 
tion  aa  orief  as  fiossiMe;  In  atino^weiii^  pritloiplas,  we  shall 
stalis  nothing  whi^h  we  do  not  consider  satisraecorDy  ^prd^ldi 

Phi?enok)gy  treats  of  man  'oillyi  in^  liis>  •  present  isotnfibund 
capacity;  constituted,  as  be^is,  of  rtffndafnd'bbdy:  Of^flisfu- 
tore  mi0de  of  exislenae  and  ddtsny  'en)<yy«i€Wt  o^  snflMi^g,  it 
takes  no  cognizance,  but  leaves  ifaat^i  tis  a*  pdnt^  of  tran^dsnden- 
lalMa,  to  the  pleasure  of  Him  who  placed  us  Ivn^,  and*  who 
wiU  wisely  and  beneficently  dUipose4)f  us  boreaftei»:  Yet-'it  fully 
reoogniies,  as  the  reader  wiU-peroeiMe^-  the  necissstty  and  value 
of  morality  and  religion,  and  shows  *  them  to  be  attributes 
which,  beyond  all  others,  elevafie'add'tii^ilol4e*fbe<iittiti'an'<eha- 
racter. "    •■■'•.<-:  -i.'-  •  '»    -  '   '        '  '  • '• 

The  bmin  is  th^oi^gan  of  theintctleist';  andadeordkig  to  the 
size,  form,  and  condition  of  that  organ,  is  the  str^n^gth,  activity, 
and  peeUliar  obaraetev-of  the  intelliietv"  if  ahe  bsimi  is'cfxcellent 
in  air  f t«  ^qfaMuKdeei;  8aii^«tb^  intetlei^t)  and  tbie  rchneM^.  <' Without 
the  brain,  the  mind  can  no  more  perftimi'  ail  inte)lec(!tial  act, 
than  the'bnoneaii  without  the  ifrind; '  <  '  *  <  " 

TbeeondidoU  cif  the  brain,  Hke  that  of  the  imy sdes  lind^organs 
of  sHtoe^  ean  bb  altered  and  greatly  improortad 'by  aitei'tise.  The 
brain  may  be  tbua  rendered  ttttchmorepiiywerful  and  adroit  in 
intellectual  action^  precisely  as  die  eye  can  in'  vMon,  the  ear  in 
hearfngf  and  the  musoles  m  voluntary  motion  in  the  funcdons 
that  pertain  to  Aem:  .   m      :•    •      :  . 

The  entire  business  of  educoBtion  cotm^^  m  improving  the 
oonditicm  of  the  brain,  that  process  not  being  predicable  of  the 
mind  at  all.'  To  "speak  of  (educating  thi^  mmd,  asT  an  abstract 
and  uncompounded  'tubsttfAci^i»  isio  use  wbrds'liritbiiut^tttaching 
to  them  amy  definite  or  intelligible  mtemng.  *  Ali>tltiit  education 
can  do,  is  to  render  the  brain  a  better  aipparatus  for  the  mind  to 
work  with ;  and  that  is  all  that  is  necesiai^y  for  the  efflecling  of 
intelleotnal  improvement  Whether  you  sbttpen  and  bttierwise 
improve  the  sword,  or  increase  the  vigour  of  the  arm  that  wields 
it,  you  deepen  alike  the  wound  it  inmcts. 

The  brain  is  not  a  single  organ,  but  an  aggregation  or  system 
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of  individual  and  subovdinate  organs.  Each  subordinate  organ 
is  the  seetaod'insiroinento/^'a'Oorresponding  iaeultyof  the  in- 
teUeet,  n^uch.  ofumot  hfi  m$$nfe9^  without  its-agenay^: 

In  the  hfiiaaQ  intelleet  theiieiafo>tbirt}^iir  piimittve  facuU 
ties,  distinct  frcm  eabh  other^  ak>d  ind0pen0^t  in  their  functions. 
There ia, G^rmATfe^  inttfalsJMn)<Bn>ei|Qal.|Hi«ft^  sid)ordi- 
Baite  orgiMis.. '  «;«  »       -    ,.,..',  \,    .■..  ,    t^  .'.- 

The  faculties  are  divided  into  fi^r  iwtsot  £linflies»  the  Anknal 
propensitieci)  ^  the  Moral'  sentimenls,  the  Knowing  £BGiillaes9  and 
the  Reflecting  faculties.  The  brain  is  ditidediiolo.aieoErespoiid- 
ing  number  of  companment^,' where  tbe  oi^gwa  o£  these  seta  of 
faculties  eidst  tqgeth^r  in  aggc^ates  ot  groupsi  ^  It  ppssesaes, 
therefore,  an  animal  ^^Mpavtment,  a  ttoral^  oomfiarlknQnt^  a 
knowinff  oompartnient^.ai^ia.  refleoting  oomparUnev^  la  all 
our  dedinga  with  the 4u«aan>family,  as^wellras  in  the  jjudgiDekits 
we  paisi^n  theichansetets  of- individuals^  it' is  important  to, hold 
this  diivifiioD  in  reaieiiihrance^  and  to  be  strictly  ob$erv4uU<of  the 
developments  which  correspond  to  it  •       ' 

The  animal  cQni|>aTtment  .occupies  the*  base  of*  the  brain, 
reaching,  in  tbeoecipital  negioBv<w)Ut^hftlf<wa3r  tkywardslhetop 
of  the  nMaadjiand,  at  the  sides^  rising,  a  Utile  abovte  the  U^  of  the 
ears.  It  does  not  so.  extend  to  the  front  of  the  brain,  as  ito  con- 
stitute, any  p^en  lof'^he  forehead* 

Directly  over  the  animal  is  placed  the  matsl  compartment, 
occupying  the  entice  topM>r«rooj?:Df  the  bvain^  and  (the  upper 
parts  of  itStaidee^ 

The  knowing  compartment  occupies  the  base  of  the  brain  in 
fronts  fit>ni  side  to  side,*,  and  reaches  to^about  the  middle  of  the 
forehead,  or  a  little  higher*      ,     "  t  -     ■  , 

The  reflecting  lies  immediately  over  the  hnowigcotspart* 
Hient,  forming ,  the  moreteleWrted  portieil  of  < the  ibrebead.  -  - 

Other  things  being  alike,  the  streiigth^md.  efficiency  of  any 
single  organ  or  set  of  organs,  is  in  direct. ipiroport ion  to. its  size ; 
and  its  size  can-  be  ascertained  by  the  dimenaions  and  form  of 
the  head.  By  an  inspection  of  the  head,  therefore,  a  practised 
phrendogist  can  tell  which  organ,  or  set  of  organs^  preponderates. 
And  as  is  the  predominance  of  the  organs,  so  is  that  of  the  facul- 
ties, unless  education  has  altered  the  nalance.  And  it  is  educa- 
tion alone  that* can  thus  alter  it,  by  strengthening  one  or  two 
sets  of  or«i>S|  -whib  the  others  repsam  unehan^ed» 

Like  all- other  parts  of  the  body,  the  brain  ito  most  flexible, 
and  therefore  most  easily  changed  and  improved  in  early  life. 
With  the  progress  of  years^  its  habits  of  action  become  more 
settled  and  emfinmed,  until  in  manhood  they  are  slnbhom^  and 
at  a  period  more  advanced,  unalterably  fixed. 

Out  of  the  four  compartments  of  the  brain  arise  the  four 
great  compound  attributes  which  pertain  to  man,  animal  energy. 
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moral  sentiment,  knowledge,  and  the  power  of  reflection.  And 
according  to  the  predominance  of  one  or  more  of  these,  is  the 
form  or  type  of  individual  character.  When  they  are  alt  strong 
and  properly  balanced,  they  confer  on  their  poss^sor  great 
power. 

Does  the  animal  compartment  predominate?'*— the  individual 
is  characterized  by  mere  animal  energy,  and  very  little  else. 
Does  the  moral  compartment  prevail  ? — his  fbeiings,  views,  and 
actions  partake  instmctively  of  moral  purity  and  correctness. 
The  knowing  compartment  ? — he  acquires  very  readily  a  know- 
ledge of  things,  especially  in  their  insulated  or  individual  capa- 
city. The  reflecting  ? — ^he  delights  in  examining  the  relations  of 
things,  and  has  powers  peculiarly  suited  to  that  purpose. 

It  will  be  readily  perceived,  to  what  an  extent  the  character 
of  man  can  be  modified,  by  different  degrees  of  strength  in  these 
four  attributes,  and  their  various  combinations.  And  when  it  is 
recollected,  that,  as  just  stated,  the  attributes  are  compound,  each 
consisting  of  a  number  of  subordinate  ones,  the  modifications 
that  may  be  thus  produced,  will,  to  a  contemplative  mind^  pre- 
sent themselves  in  numbers  beyond  calculation.  Hence  arises 
the  infinite  variety  of  our  race,  no  two  individuals  being  intel- 
lectually alike. 

From  the  four  compartments  of  the  brain,  spring,  as  their 
native  growth,  all  the  vices  and  virtues,  an4  all  the  Knowledge 
and  wisdom  which  constitute,  collectively,  the  human  character. 

If  left  without  due  and  efficient  control,  the  animal  compart- 
ment is  the  nursery  of  vice.  Its  propenmties,  when  excessive, 
lead  directly  to  the  commission  of  crime.  An  individual,  there- 
fore, entirely  uneducated,  the  animal  compartment  of  whose 
brain  greatly  predominates  ov^r  the  others,  especially  over  the 
moral  and  reflecting,  is  constitutionally  prone  to  vice,  and  easily 
led  into  it,  by  the  influence  of  example.  Such  a  being  can  be 
withheld  from  profligate  indulgences,  only  by  early  and  sound 
education^  and  habitual  association  with  the  moral  and  the  vir- 
tuous. 

Does  the  moral  compartment  alone,  or  do  both  the  moral  and 
the  reflecting  predominate  over  the  others  P— *the  individual  has  a 
native  and  instinctive  distaste  of  vice  and  grossness ;  and,  unless 
corrupted  by  a  bad  education,  and  profligate  associations  and 
examples,  or  impelled  by  irresistible  temptation,  or  stern  neoes- 
nty,  avoids  crime,  as  a  thing  which  he  abhors,  because  it  is  en- 
tirely out  of  harmony  with  his  feelings,  and  because  his  habits 
of  reflection  teach  him  that  it  is  injurious  both  to  himsdf  and 
others.  It  is  those  who  are  thus  constituted,  that,  in  the  words 
of  the  poet, 

— "  Follow  virtue,  even  for  virtue*8  sake.** 

By  pr  —  ^    ■  -"ation^  such  characters  are  doubtless  improved  in 
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Aeir  moral  hftlnts;  t)|U,,.^hpp^f^ntii^ly  w^ucatj^^.tJh^ir.  con- 
duct k  g^mr^ly ^^fme^fh  w4  ^beir,,%pi^ftw4fopi,  w^^tii\g  un- 

characters  education  manifests  its  highest  influence,  an4,,per- 
hf^vmi  «iig4iMdc|,ri^?rgWrt^t»  |i^M£^§9f . ,  ^  w-  jJfeo^fl  in  >whom 
a]l^i))4^e]499PifPfff  a^4^fge,,wd.)aie,iftKer>»l  cp^m^lr^m^w  of 
th%b^i{|in^rtf{%t^  pfiiiKelli^^jwM^Bivvppf^^f.  ,gm9b.in4ividtt«l8 
ar^  ^^,4hw  4?po^?|ffpi^„fflig^  fir  prt^ww^.^cwd^M  to,4^ 
toiftipg, ,  m4  th^,^M*ei^,«f:  UvM»¥P<ati9i*^,tQ,vicfi  ^roicl^  t);m 

thej^K»fl.,^c4n9elyrifffi.,tpo^l^9^ 

notonlj^-g^  ¥»4«it?nf^,Mifi»f|PW^iW*>i^.8ifj^WP  !W?rgy 

witi^e^M#>U9J«»,i'thfi>.g»aflf^ert.dwn? 

ra<5t^,.  i  ,TJi  W  anifw^  ,prqp^»§iti^,  being  ,p9Vf?rful„  ^|tJog,jtea^>- 
U^9W>Pfi«V^li^gf..lW  >ll^W  9fte^,ip^p  rin>proi}9J?j  ^pdqlgfPWes, 
wMl^^riiift^  i^eri^um^^  i^  l^rilliwt^.ftnd 

thfjjr jQi^nduAtteKf^o^ary-f  MTl|i^,/cl|vB?,.pC  ^iy^duajp  yPT^R^ 

aocwdHM»rt>  th^,di«^PW?  r)^p^jv.f|d^»qd4bp  ifl^WUT^tq/^Wop, 
yeiyrS^Mff&JW(Wff$.(Q£J|^^b(Vi^4p^4^pdp^        ,  -  .1,    i-n  ,. 
Of  Itself,  the  knowing  compartment  of  the  hmin  j^ves  no 

in^lfni^tioq  )iA)/^tl^-Mi'^i^o|[r>vj^.,.Hl^f  does^.if  rt^k?  ^nycog- 
»i;WW^n9fM.|l?Qi/?oijflffli»ei>pW/9f.iM9n^  n*!^:  ^imply.^Ai^risJies 

doinl^iwqe  ,af  Uieif to1|her,^Q0mp4r(m^iit^  T^tf^ trnffff^  wo^^^*ifian 
makes, >i«e  of  Jbi^  kaoiirli^t^  fpf  the^ati(i^a4pp.of  .h)s{>rppen- 
tkm-  If  th^^^fiUE^  ungf^yivcpflbl^.he,,ayfi^e»i ihia  l^imwledgi^.  (a 
TiciQMa»puirppa98«  Xl^  owr«  .moml-maB  app^opn^te^  bi^  know- 
ledge  ,witb  pi;a)8evirQr^jt,uil^ti9p%  lmt,n^  al^iyr^  iudiciou^Iy ; 
while  the  mpral  ^d.reilectii]^  ipan.  takes  coi^n«^ at. opce  of 
wisdppv  and*  virftue,- and,  promptest  by  bis  .t^qoi^l^gQs  the  wel- 

That  our  lexpositipp  ^/this  subject  ipi^y,b^< the. more, circum- 
stantial, and  our  views  in  relation  to  it  the  better  understood, 
we  d^pi.it  neo^Marjr.tp  Teiati^i\^vMni»dl.9eri4^oi^ 
orgaos.witb.theirfacuUie^.^ndiafeW'O^  tbp  iP9l»K.    •    •>    ^  ■  / 

In  tbe.aniuMd c^mpairtm^t  oi  the  bmin.iuret.fQUod.  the  organa 
of  AjawivenesB  or  .fipsuard^si^  PhilopaQgfnitixr^nosSt.cwr.  the 
lovepf  Qi&pring».  Adba^venf^  or  .general  attachment^  Comlxu 
tivenes^Apd.Destruc|tijveQasS)  wh(Ose  ni^m(»s.^e  ibeir  intei^preters, 
Secr^Uveness»  .tbe  source  of  falsehood)  treachery}  iptiigue,  and 
skmdcar  *«  Cqv#u venes^f  which-  prompta  to  theft,  robbery,  and 


I  I 


•  In  the  production  of  ^' treachery'*  and  "slander"  Destructlveness  is  also 
concerned. 

t  Acquisitiveness  is  now  generally  adopted  in  place  of  Coyetiyeness.  The 
btter  is  a  term  for  the  ahuae  only,  and  never  can  be  U8eful<->£D. 
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all  dishonesty  in  the  urquishion  of  prcvperty,  and  Constructive- 
Bess»  the  impulse  to  mechanical  pursuits,  acoaiupanied  with  a 
facility  in  becoming  dextrous  in  them.  It  is  to  be  under*, 
stood  that  these  organs  and  propensities  are  essential  elements 
in  the  composition  of  man.  In  their  fiotere,  therefore,  there  is 
nothing  faulty.  On  the  contrary,  when  duly  regulated  in  force* 
and  kept  within  their  proper  sphere,  they  are  exciusiTely  use. 
ful.  It  is  only  their  excess  and  wrong  direction  that  hurry  into 
crime. 

It  is  the  licentious  indulgence  more  especially  of  three  of 
these  propensities,  aided  by  some  of  the  others,  as  copartners  in 
guilt,  that  fills  our  jails  with  criminals,  and  our  penitentiaries 
with  convicts.  These  are  Amativeness,  which,  angly,  leads  to 
rape ;  combined  with  Destructiveness^  to  rape  and  murder,  and 
also,  at  times,  to  murder  from  jealousy ;  and  with  Secretiveness, 
to  immoral  intrigues  between  the  sexes.  Destructiveness,  which 
is  the  source  of  felonious  homicide  in  all  its  forms.  If  it  be 
combined  with  Combativeness,  Cautiousness  being  small,  the 
murder  is  bold  and  open ;  if  with  Cautiousness  and  Secretive- 
oess,  Combativeness  being  small,  it  is  private  assassination,  per- 
petrated often  by  the  midnight  dagger,  or  the  poisoned  cup. 
From  the  same  source  proceed  arson  and  other  modes  of  secret 
devastation  by  fire.  Covetiveaess,  which  seduces  to  the  illegal 
and  felonious  acquisition  of  property,  when  united  to  Comba- 
tiveness, the  crime  is  robbery ;  to  Combativeness,  Cautiousness, 
and  Destructiveness,  robbery  and  murder ;  to  Secret! veness  and 
Cautiousness,  theft  and  pocket-picking;  associate  it  with  Con- 
structiveness  and  Imitation,  and  the  fekmv  will  be  counterfeiting 
and  forgery,  or  perhaps  lock-»picking  and  stealing.     In  this  or- 

Sin  we  find  also  the  source  of  the  ruinous  vice  of  gambling*, 
as  the  gamUer  associated  with  it  full  Combativeness,  he  plays 
fairiy  and  intrepidly.  Has  he  in  krge  development  Secretive- 
ness  and  Cautiousness,  with  small  Conscientiousness,  his  game  is 
wary,  and  apt  to  be  fraudulent. 

Combativeness  and  Secreliveness,  the  former  by  plunging  in- 
to riots,  assaults,  and  other  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  the  lat- 
ter, combined  with  Destructiveuess,  by  ui^ng  to  the  perpetra- 
tion of  slander,  often  crowd  our  courts  of  justice,  but  seldom, 
perhaps,  contribute  to  fill  our  jails.  Yet  is  it  true,  that  quar- 
rels which  b^n  in  Combativeness  akme  often  exdte  Destruc- 
tivencss  to  ungovernable  rage,  and  terminate  in  murder.  And 
sbuider  not  unfrequ^itly  leads  to  breaches  of  the  peace,  by 
those  who  are  the  subjects  of  it,  and  sometimes  to  the  retalia* 
tion  of  death,  by  violence,  on  its  guilty  authors. 

Of  these  propensities  the  counterpoise  is  to  be  found  chiefly 

*  Hope  Isigs  is  gcaenlly  ibuad  ia  the  gainblcr.<-£A. 
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in  the  moFal  organs  of  Benevolence,  Veneration,  Conscientious^ 
aess,  Firmness,  Love  of  Approbation,  Hope,  and  Cautiousness. 
The  influence  of  Self-Esteem  is  not  always  strictly  moral,  al« 
though  it  is  generally  so.  Causality,  one  of  the  r^ecting  or. 
gans,  throws  its  innuence  into  the  scale  of  virtue,  by  solemnly 
warning  of  the  consequences  of  vice.  In  a  lower  degree,  Com- 
parison operates  to  the  same  effect. 

The  question  has  been  often  agitated  by  metaphysicians,  mo» 
ndists^  and  divines,  whether  man  is  constitutionally  rational, 
moral,  and  reliffbus,  or  rendered  so  by  dint  of  training  ?  in 
other  words.  Whether  these  attributes  are  natural  or  artificial  ? 
And,  in  discussing  the  subject,  great  discrepancy  of  opinion, 
and  no  less  warmth  of  feeling,  and  asperity  of  temper,  have  been 
manifested. 

If  we  are  not  mistaken,  Phrenology  aiabies  us  to  solve  the 
difficulty,  and  terminate  the  di«)ute. 

That  individual  in  whom  the  animal  compartment  of  the 
bniin  greatly  prediuninates  over  the  moral  ana  reflecting,  can* 
not  be  accounted  prmkio^  either  mord,  rational,  or  religious. 
He  is  constitutionally  animal,  and  oan  be  withheld  from  the  li- 
centious indulgence  of  his  propensities,  only  by  lack  of  oppor* 
tunity,  or  the  influence  of  virtuous  education  and  example.  If 
be  ever  become  moral,  rational,  and  religious,  the  issue  is  to  be 
attributed  to  artificial  influence. 

But  he  whose  brain  is  so  happily  composed  that  its  moral  and 
reflecting  predominate  over  its  animal  compartment,  is  a  being 
ooDstitationally  rational  and  moral  And  as  the  moral  organs 
of  Veneration,  Conscientiousness,  Wonder,  and  Hope^  are  the 
nativid  source  of  religious  feeling,  he  may  be  r^arded  as  also 
constitutionally  religious.  This  sentiment  is  not  at  war  with 
any  tenet  of  the  Christian  religion ;  nor,  when  fairly  interpreted, 
can  it  be  so  considered.  Yet  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  af- 
fix on  it  the  condemnatory  stigma  of  infidelity. 

Man  must  have  a  natural  foundation  and  aptitude  for  reli- 
gious  feeling,  as  well  as  for  feelings  of  every  other  kind,  else 
can  he  never  experience  the  emotion.  The  sentiment  of  piety 
is  not  a  factitious  attribute,  any  more  than  the  sense  of  vidon, 
or  the  feeling  of  physical  love.  If  it  were,  it  would  be  much 
less  valuable  and  elevated  than  it  is.  It  would,  indeed,  be  com* 
jdetely  destitute  of  value.  Ncv  is  this  the  worst.  It  would 
even  deform  human  nature,  and  render  it  as  monstrous  as  the 
addition  of  a  supemuinerary  leg  or  arm.  In  the  entire  compo- 
sition of  man  there  is  not  a  single  factitious  attribute.  Feeling 
may  be  modified,  but  not  created ;  cultivated,  strengthened,  and 
altered,  but  not  implanted.  Of  the  feculties  for  acquiring  know- 
ledge and  wisdom  the  same  is  true.  They  are  all  the  growth  of 
ODQStitutJoiial  provision ;  the  natural  and  necessary  result  of  ap- 

cc8 
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propriate  organization.  The  constitution  and  frame  of  the  in- 
tellect are  as  positive  and  immutable  as  those  of  the  body.  As 
well  may  an  effort  be  made  to  add  to  human  nature  a  nevr  bone, 
muscle,  or  gland,  or  even  a  new  leg  or  arm,  as  a  new  feding, 
sentiment,  or  power  of  thought. 

In  rendering  man  religious,  then,  you  but  improve  his  nature, 
precisely  as  you  do  by  any  other  Icind  of  education.  Strictly 
speaking,  you  do  not  regeneraie  it.  It  is  human  nature  still, 
composed  of  the  attributes  common  to  our  race,  ameliorated  in 
its  condition.  A  saint  is  as  much  a  human  being  as  a  sinner. 
Regeneration,  as  appUed  to  the  conversion  of  man  from  evil  to 
good,  is  a  metaphorical  term.  It  is  meant  as  an  illustration, 
not  as  an  assertion  of  a  positive  fact.  It  means  simply  that  the 
kindred  group  of  moral  organs  and  their  faculties  have  gained  a 
complete  and  permanent  ascendency  over  the  animal,  not  that  a 
single  new  organ  or  faculty  is  created.  Has  the  Deity  bestowed 
on  man  an  organ  fn:  every  other  kind  of  feeling  and  sentiment, 
and  denied  one  for  that  of  religion,  the  most  important  of  all  P 
The  very  suspicion  of  so  deep  a  neglect  (for  such,  we  think,  it 
might  be  correctly  denominated)  would  be  an  irreverent,  not  to 
say  a  criminal,  accusation  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Heaven. 
Nor  is  this  all.  Where  accountability  exists,  there  must  exist 
also  a  full  power  to  perform  all  the  duties  required.  Were  the 
organs  of  religion,  then,  withheld  from  us,  we  could  not  be,  in 
justice,  religiously  accountable.  If  we  had  not  a  native  senti- 
ment recognising  a  God,  and  leaning  instinctively  toward  him, 
we  would  be  no  more  blamable  for  not  adoring  him,  than  are 
the  inferior  animals.  In  fact,  without  such  a  sentiment,  and  its 
appropriate  organ,  we  could  not  adore  Aim,  any  more  than  we 
could  see  without  an  eye,  or  hear  without  an  ear.  To  amelio- 
rate man,  then,  is  not  to  bestow  on  him  any  new  powers,  but  ta 
cultivate,  strengthen,  and  direct  those  which  he  already  possesses. 
The  bounty  of  Heaven  has  enriched  him  with  all  the  faculties 
necessary  to  promote  his  welfare  in  his  present  state  of  existence, 
'and  to  secure  it  in  another.  £very  successful  effort  to  convert 
or  in  any  way  improve  him,  must  be  made  in  perfect  conformi- 
ty to  his  nature.  An  effort  in  opposition  to  it  vfill  as  certainly 
fail,  as  would  an  attempt  to  make  water  flow  up  hill  by  the 
power  of  gravitation. 

In  one  point  of  view,  every  man  is  oonstitutioDallv  religious, 
because  every  one,  whose  brain  is  not  idiotically  de^ctive,  pos- 
sesses the  organs  of  Veneration,  Conscientiousness,  Wonder,  and 
Hope.  Thb  is  as  true,  as  that  every  one,  not  defectively  or- 
ganized, possesses  lungs  and  a  heart.  By  the  requisite  training, 
Uien,  every  one  may  be  rendered,  in  some  degree,  practically 
religious.  Our  meaning,  therefore,  in  pronouncinff  some  indi- 
constitutionally  religious^  in  preference  to  others,  is,  that 
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horn  the  preponderating' influence  of  their  moral  temperament 
they  have,  by  nature,  a  much  more  vivid  susceptibility  of  reK- 
^ou8  impression  and  sentiment,  and  a  greater  proneness  to  re- 
ligious observances  and  duties,  than  those  whose  animal  tempe- 
rament predominates.  Their  piety  and  devoti<m  are  instinctive, 
and  all  their  natural  leanings  toward  virtue. 

To  the  educated  phrenologist  we  feel  bound  to  apologize  for 
this  very  limited  view  of  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  hu- 
man intellect.  And  our  apology  is,  that  we  mean  to  confine 
ourselves  strictly  to  what  is  essential*  to  our  object  in  preparing 
this  paper.  Having  now,  therefore,  as  we  persuade  ourselves, 
premised  what  is  sufficient,  we  shall  endeavour  briefly  to  show 
Its  applicability  to  moral  education  and  penitentiary  discipline ; 
two  processes  which  are  in  many  respects  identical.  Under  the 
phrase  ^'  moral  education,^  we  mean  to  include  the  cultivation 
of  the  reflecting  faculties,  they,  as  already  mentioned,  being  cal- 
culated to  act  in  subserviency  to  that  training. 

It  has  been  observed,  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  article,  that, 
in  common  with  every  other  kind  of  living  organized  matter, 
the  brain  may  be  greatly  strengthened,  and  rendered  more  adroit 
and  efficient  m  action,  by  means  of  exercise  ;  and  that  it  alone, 
and  not  the  mind,  is  improved  by  education.  To  educate  the 
brain,  then,  you  must  exercise  it,  and  you  may  invigorate  and 
improve  eitlier  of  its  compartments,  or  single  organs,  at  plea- 
sure, by  suitable  discipline.  That  it  may  be  suitable,  we  need 
scarcely  add,  that  this  discipline  must  be  adapted  to  the  nature 
of  the  organ  or  compartment  to  be  improved. 

'i^he  knowing  compartment  must  be  exercised  chiefly  by  ob- 
servation on  external  nature,  its  properties  and  changes,  those 
being  the  objects  with  which  it  is  in  harmony,  and  which  excite 
in  it,  therefore,  the  requisite  action. 

The  reflecting  compartment  can  be  exercised  only  by  contem- 
plating, examinmg,  and  judging  of  the  relations  of  things,  such 
as  simiUtudes  and  dissimilitudes,  aptitudes  and  inaptitudes,  ana- 
logies and  contrasts,  and  precedences  and  sequences  as  cause  and 
effect. 

The  moral  compartment  must  be  exercised  by  moral  impres- 
sion and  excitement.  These  are  to  be  the  result  of  a  combined 
influence,  the  reiteration  of  precept,  practice,  and  virtuous  exam- 
ple.    The  latter  might  be  denominated  moral  sympathy. 

The  danger,  as  respects  the  animal  compartment,  being  that 
it  may  run  into  excess,  the  correct  education  of  it  consists  in 
moderating  and  directing,  not  in  pampering  and  strengthening 
it.  The  true  mode  of  effecting  this  will  be  mentioned  pre- 
sently. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  four  compartments  of  the 
brain  are  so  independent  of  each  other,  that  any  one  of  them 
may  be  exercised  and  strengthened,  in  its  separate  capacity. 
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without  materially  affecting  the  others.  To  dwell  in  oontem- 
plation  on  the  relations  of  things,  does  not  necessarily  involve 
actual  observation  of  the  things  themselves;  and  to  obey  Bioral 

Srecept,  and  follow  virtuous  example,  is  a  process  essentially 
istinct  from  both.  We  need  scarcely  add,' that  the  animal 
compartment  leading  to  mere  animal  indulgences,  may  be  pow* 
orfutly  and  habitual^  exercised,  to  the  entire  neglect  ot  the  other 
three. 

As  excitement  and  exercise  strengthen  single  organs  and  en- 
tire compartments,  the  converse  is  equally  true.  Inaction  ne* 
cessarily  weakens  them,  precisely  as  it  weakens  the  muscles  of 
voluntary  motion.  Exercise  exclusively  or  chi^y  one  compart- 
ment, you  strengthen  it  at  the  expense  of  the  others,  which  re* 
main  at  rest  Exercise  two  compartments,  they  acquire  strength, 
while  the  other  two  are  weakened.  As  respects  our  present  pur« 
pose,  it  matters  not  whether  the  weakness  producea  is  positite 
or  comparative.  It  is,  however,  in  reality,  both.  The  mactive 
compartments  are  enfeebled  in  themselves ;  but  much  more  so, 
in  relation  to  those  that  are  kept  in  action.  Thus  may  the  ex- 
ercised compartments  be  made  to  govern  the  others,  and  give 
character  to  the  intellect. 

It  is  the  development  and  strength  of  a  few  single  organs,  or 
of  an  entire  compartment,  that  forms  the  ruKnff  passion  ;  and, 
when  not  counteracted  by  other  influences^  that  passion  is  in 
constant  exercise.  It  is  often  awake  when  the  other  faculties  are 
asleep;  and,  unless  under  strong  countervailing  excitement, 
the  individual  indulges  it,  and  submits  to  its  control  as  habitual- 
ly and  certainly  as  the  stream  flows  downward,  or  the  needle 
turns  to  the  pole.  In  each  case  the  law  of  nature  produdng  the 
effect  is  equally  strong  and  immutable.  As  is  the  preponder- 
ance of  cerebral  development,  then  so  is  the  preponderance  of 
this  master  feeling. 

Does  the  animal  compartment  preponderate  ?-— purely  animal 
is  the  ruling  passion.  If  the  moral  compartment  preponderate, 
the  passion  is  moral ;  if  the  knowing,  the  individual  is  engross* 
ed  by  observation,  and  the  collection  of  facts ;  while  in  those 
whose  reflecting  compartment  bears  sway,  the  ruling  passion 
clings  to  the  reution  of  things.  The  individual  is  an  analogist, 
,«  a  metaphysician,  or  a  wit,  or  be  is  devoted  to  sound  analytical 

philosophy.  These  several  positions,  had  we  leisure  to  dwell 
on  them,  are  as  susceptible  of  proof,  as  any  that  are  connected 
with  the  philosophy  of  man. 

It  has  oeen  already  observed,  that  the  true  counterpoise  of  the 
animal  compartment,  and  the  preventive  of  its  excesses,  are  to 
be  found  in  the  influence  of  the  moral  and  reflecting.  In  the 
training  and  strengthening,  then,  of  the  two  latter  compartments, 
ao  as  to  give  them  the  control  of  the  Ibrmer,  coDsists  the  pro. 
cess  of  moral  education.    It  need  scarcely  be  added,  that  to 
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insure  iu  Ruccesa  this  discipline  should  be  practised  od  iudivi- 
duals,  with  a  care,  oopstancy,  and  force,  cx>rrespondiDg  to  the 
deforces  of  their  animal  temperament* 

In  early  life,  while  the  susceptibility  of  the  brain  is  vivid, 
and  its  flexibility  unimpaired  by  babit,  the  process  of  education 
iof  every  descnption  is  easily  accomplished.  Provided  the 
xNrdinary  balance  between  the  compartments  of  his  brain  exist, 
a  youth  may  be  rendered  moral  with  as  much  facility  and  cer- 
tainty^  as  he  can  be  rendered  knowing.  He  can  be  taught  to 
love  virtue  and  practise  duty,  as  easily  as  he  can  be  uught  to  read 
and  write.  To  teach  him  the  latter,  educate  his  knowing  organs ; 
to  teach  him  the  former,  his  moral.  To  instruct  him  in  the 
relation  of  tbinjgs,  cultivate  his  organs  of  reflection.  Sound  and 
conflrmed  moral  habits,  then,  and  a  love  of  virtue^  are  as  much 
the  result  of  education,  as  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  music,  or 
dancing,  and,  in  common  cases,  can  be  as  readily  imparted. 

It  is  the  idiot  only  that  cannot  be  rendered  moral.  Nor  is  it 
less  impracticable  to  teach  him  reflection.  The  reason  is  obvi- 
ous. His  brain  is  wanting  alike  in  the  reflecting  and  moral 
compartments.  He  is  a  mere  animal,  possessing  none  of  the 
intellectual  characteristics  of  humanity.  Destitute  of  the  organ 
of  Veneration  and  its  associates,  he  has  no  sentiment  of  re- 
ligion. This  amounts  to  proof  that  that  organ  is  essential  to 
piety  ;  and  tluit,  to  exist  at  all,  religion  must  he  radicated  in  the 
constitution  of  the  intellect ;  or,  more  literally,  in  that  of  the 
brain.  Wherever  the  organ  of  Veneration  exists,  there  is  found 
a  sentiment  of  piety;  wherever  it  is  wanting,  there  is  noner. 
Hence,  throughout  the  human  family,  where  the  development 
of  the  brain  is  not  idiotically  defective,  a  sentiment  of  venerar 
tion  for  a  God  of  some  kmd,  is  as  natural  and  universal,  as 
the  love  of  ofispring,  or  sexual  attachment. 

A  few  words  more  on  the  condition  and  character  of  the  idiot 
We  have  asserted,  that  be  cannot  be  disciplined  in  morality  or 
religion,  and  assigpoed  the  reason.  His  brain  is  defective.  Dissec- 
tion proves  it  so.  He  possesses  only  the  knowing  compartment 
in  partial  and  slight  development,  and  the  animal  compartment 
often  very  fully  developed.  Hence  his  proneness  to  animal  in- 
dulgences of  the  worst  and  most  debasing  kind,  is  frequently  un- 
controllable. His  brain  is  unbalanced,  from  a  want  of  both  the 
moral  and  reflecting  organs,  which  alone  can  hold  the  animal  in 
check.  The  knowmg  compartment,  as  far  as  it  extends,  only 
ministers  to  the  gratincation  of  the  animal,  by  aiding  its  cunning, 
and  supplying  it  with  means*. 

A  human  being  largely  developed  in  the  animal  and  knowing, 

*  An  entire  want  of  certain  oi^ns  is,  as  here  stated,  one  cause  of  idiocy. 
Anotlier  is  the  mal-organizaUon  of  portions  of  the  brain,or  of  the  whole  of  ft^ 
aa  in  cases  of  inordinate/  hflrge  and  defmned  heads.  Wrong  ^rgapisation  ia 
as  bad  as  deficiency. 
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and  entirely  wanting,  or  even  greatly  defeetive^  in  the  two  other 
compartments,  wouM  be  a  monument  of  profligacy  and  vice,  ut- 
ierly  beyond  the  hope  of  reform*  Sadi^as  toe  figures  of  their 
heads  demcmstrate,  were  the  brutal  devdopmentsof  Cali^Ia, 
Caracalla,  Nero,  Vitellius^  and  Domitias,  mmse  names  are  iden- 
tified with  human  depravity ;  and  such  the  ^develcqnment  of 
Alexander  VI.  the  most  blood-thirsty,  treaeheious^  and'  profli- 
gate  Pontiff,  that  ever  disgraced  the  6ee<yf  Aome^  To  these 
names  might  be  added,  were  it  necessary,  a  host  of  others  of 
the  same  description.  In  fact,  no  instance  can  be dtedof  a  hii^ 
man  monster,  instinctively  delighting  in  cruelty  and  blood,  and 
yet  fully  developed  in  the  moral  v^^n  of  bis  brain.  Mere 
animals  in  appetite,  such  beii^  are  the  same  in  .development. 

If,  then,  it  is  impracticable  to  bestow  cm  idiols^a  moral  edu- 
cation, on  account  of  their  defeetive  eerebral  organization,  the 
difficulty  of  conferring  that  boon  on  others,-  will  be  in  proportion 
to  their  approach  to  idiocy ;  in  other  words,  in  proportion  to  the 
deficiency  of  the  moral  and  reflecting,  and  the  predominancy  of 
the  animal,  compartment  of  their  bndn.  >  *  Hence  even  in  boys, 
whose  foreheads  are  unusually  low,  and  the  tops  of  their  heads 
flat  or  depressed,  and  the  base  of  whose  brain,  from  ear  to  ear, 
is  inordinately  wide,  with  a  very  large  amount  of  brain  behind 
the  ear,  we  discover  a  ruling  propensity  to  vice ;  or,  at  least,  to 
low  and  vulgar  animal  indulgences,  which  if  not  checked  and 
changed,  must  terminate  in  vice.  Such  boys  have  the  true  ruf- 
fian development,  and  will,  inevitably,  become  ruflBans,  unless 
preserved  by  dint  of  education.  •  Nor  is  such  preservation  an 
easy  task.  Their  ruling  passion  is  animal,  and  inclines  to  gross- 
ness  as  naturally,  as  a  ponderous  body  tends  to  the  centre.  Still 
they  may  be  saved  by  moral  training,  provided  it  be  commenced 
early,  judiciously  conducted,  and  inflexibly  persevered  in.  But 
if  they  remain  uneducated  and  idle,  and  be  exposed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  bad  example,  they  are  inevitably  lost.  Their  animal 
habits  will  become,  in  a  short  time,  so  irrevocably  confirmed,  as 
to  baflle  all  redeeming  efforts. 

It  is  individuals  of  this  description,  that  become  the  most 
atrocious  and  irreclaimable  malefactors.  To  the  truth  of  this, 
jails,  penitentiaries,  and  places  of  public  execution  for  deliberate 
murder,  and  other  forms  of  deep  and  daring  crime,  abundantly 
testify.  Although  from  strong  temptation,  corrupting  example 
and  other  powerfully  seductive  influences,  individuals  of  far  oifl 
ferent  developments  may  be  hurried  into  felony,  and  forced  to 
expiate  their  guilt  on  a  gibbet ;  yet,  search  the  records  of  public 
executions,  and  it  will  be  found,  that  where  one  individual,  of 
good  moral  developments,  has  suffered  capital  punishments,  fifty, 
at  least,  with  rt^ffian  headsy  have  surrendered  up  their  lives  to 
offended  justice.    On  the  truth  of  this,  the  friends  of  Phrenology 
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might  safel J  hazard  the  fate  of  the  sdenoe.    Observatioa  am- 
finpsit. 

We  ourselves  have  never  seen,  either  in  Europe  or  America^ 
a  deep,  deliberate,  and  habitual  xnalefiactor  poasmed  <^  a  good 
moral  and  reflecting  development.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  either 
new  or  extraordinary  in  the  pontion  we  are  defendmg.  On  the 
oontrarvv  it  perfectly  eomports  with  the  common  sense  and  set- 
tled belief  of  the  «nnghteiied  and  thinking  portion  of  the  world. 
It  is,  in  fact^  we  repeat,  the  result  of  observation,  and  the  dictate 
of  a  ruling  instinctof  our  nature. 

Works  on  moral  fiction  are  confirmatcnry  of  this.  In  such 
composidons,  which,  to  be  of  any  value,  must  be  oopies  of  life, 
low^Dred,  consummate,  and  habitual  villains,  are  always  repre- 
sented with  ruffUaa  heads.  And  if  they  were  not  thus  repre- 
sented, the  inccHTectness  of  the  picture  would  be  immediately 
detected,  and  the  producUon  condemned,  as  false  to  nature.  Nor 
would  it  be  a  less  condemnatory  feature  in  it,  to  pourtray  an  ho« 
nourable,  magnanimous,  and  moral  hero,  with  any  other  than  a 
lofty  and  expanded  forehead,  and  a  well-arched  head. 

The  truth  of  these  remarks  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  writings 
of  Shakspeare  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Even  in  the  strong-lined 
delineations  (^  Lord  Byron,  the  vulgur  ruffian  has  a  vulgar  head. 
It  is  to  the  high-bred  offender,  who  has  been  seduced  to  vice,  by 
deep-felt  wrong,  or  some  other  powerfully  corrupting  influence, 
that  he  has  given  the  aspect  and  bearing  of  nobleness ;  a  well 
formed  head,  a  lofty  port,  and  an  air  of  command,  that  awed  his 
inferiors. ,  And  on  such  individuals,  although  crimsoned  with 
blood,  and  blackened  with  every  other  spedes  of  guilt,  he  has 
always  conferred  an  elevation  of  sentiment,  and  a  loftiness  of 
purpose  and  thought,  corresponding  exactly  with  their  attributes 
of  form.  Witness  his  representations  of  Conrad,  Lara,  Manfred, 
Lambro,  and  others.  In  illustration  of  this  topic,  and  in  con- 
firmation of  our  views  of  it,  a  few  lines,  from  the  Corsair,  may 
be  aptly  quoted— 

^  Yet  Conrad  was  not  thus  by  nature  sent 
To  lead  the  guilty— guilt^s  worst  instrument — 
His  soul  was  changeo,  before  his  deeds  had  driven 
Him  forth  to  war  with  man,  and  forfeit  heaven. 
Warped  by  the  world  in  disappainimefWs  school, 
In  words  too  wise,  in  conduct  there  a  fool ; 
Too  firm  to  yielci^  and  much  too  proud  to  stoop, 
Doomed  by  his  very  virtues  for  a  dupe." 

In  common,  then,  with  those  of  every  other  great  poet,  such  as 
Homer^s  portrait  of  Menelaus,  VirgiPs  delineation  of  iEneas, 
Tasso^s  picture  of  Godfrey,  and  MiTton^s  description  of  Adam, 
and  with  those  of  every  distinguished  writer  of  moral  fiction, 
whether  in  prose  or  verse,  the  sketches  of  Lord   Byiron  are 
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strictly  phrenological,  which  is  Untamount  to  calling  them  per- 
fectly natural.  And  to  that  alone  are  they  indebted  for  toeir 
power  to  charm,  and  their  imperishabte.reputatiQn.  Take  fkom 
them  thdr  pbrenologioal  truth,  and  you  uttarly  destroy  them. 

As  respects  moral  education  and  penkeotiary  disaphne,  then. 
Phrenology  throws  light  on  two  points  of  great  importance.  It 
indicates  the  boys  and  youths^  that  most  deeply  rec^uire  such 
education,  to  save  them  from  vice,  and  the  adult  convicts  whose 
characters  place  them  beyond  its  influence. .  Its  solemn  injunc- 
tions arc,  to  discipline  the  former  ,by  every  means  that  can  oon^ 
tribute  to  thieir  improvement  in  morality  and  reflection,  and  to 
protect  society  from  the  vices  of  the  latter,,  by  cafntal  punish- 
ment, or  imprisonment  during.life.  And  for  these  .purposes  we 
conscientiously  believe  that  the  truths  of  the  science  will  yet  be 
employed,  by  the  wisdom  of  lawgivers,  and  in  improved  systems 
for  the  instruction  of  youth.  And  we  further  believe,  that,  when 
thus  employed,  the  benefits  conferred  on  the  community  by  the 
practice,  will  be  incalculably  great,  and  that  Phrenology  will 
then  be  lauded  and  cherished  by  the  wise  and  the  virtuous,  as 
earnestly  and  resolutely  as  it  has  been  heretofore  denounced  by 
the  prejudiced  and  the  uninformed.  We  venture  in  addition  to 
believe,  even  at  the  hazard  of  being  deemed  Utopian  and  wild  in 
our  anticipations,  that  the  science  is  destined  to  create,  in  educa- 
tion of  every  description,  intellectual  as  well  as  moral,  a  new 
and  auspicious  epoch.  Our  reason  for  this  latter  belief  is,  that 
education  can  never  be  efficiently  conducted  and  brought  to  per- 
fection without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  the 
human  intellect,  and  that  ^uch  knowledge  is  communicated  by 
Phrenology  alone. 

We  shall  now  attempt  to  make  a  more  direct  application  of 
phrenological  prindples  to  the  disciphne  of  prisons,  and  to  moral 
education  generally. 

(To  be  concluded  m  next  Number.) 


ARTICLE  11. 

WOMAN  IN  HER  SOCIAL  AND  DOMESTIC  CHAKACTER.    By 
Mrs  JoHK  SxNDFoaix    Pp.  172.    12mo.    London^  Longman  and  Ca 

Wb  re^d  Ae  |^eat  buainess  of  female  life  to  be  the  nurture 
and  reanng  of  children,  and  the  due  management  of  the  domes- 
tic circle.  These  occupations  are  equally  important  to  women 
as  professions  are  to  men.  Under  a  proper  system  of  education 
wom^  ought  to  be  taught  every  species  of  knowledge,  and  in- 
structed in  every  accomplishment  which  may  directly  contribute 
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to  the  proper  diBchaige  of  the  duties  attendant  on  them.  At 
the  earbest  dawn  of  intellect  and  feeling,  the  little  girl  manifests 
this  tendency  of  her  nature.  The  doU  is  then  the  most  absorb^ 
ing  object  of  interest  that  can  be  offieied  to  her  attention.  In 
maturer  years  the  mimic'  infant  is  hud  aside,  but  the  feelings 
which  found  delightful  expressioa  in  the  caresses  bestowed  on 
it  are  not  extinct  The  nature  of  the  woman  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  girl ;  the  oonventional  fadiions  of  society  may  teach 
her  to  draw  a  veil  over  her  affections ;  but  they  glow  internally, 
and  it  will  sdll  be  her  highest  gratification  to  give  them  scope 
in  an  honourable  and  useful  field.  If  this  be  woman^s  nature, 
her  education  ought  to  bear  direct  reference  to  the  cultivation 
and  direbtion  of  it;  in  short,  maternal  and  domestic  duties 
should  be  held  out  as  the  leading  objects  of  female  existence, 
and  her  whole  training*  should  proceed  in  harmony  with  this 
great  end.  High  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  qualities  are 
required  for  the  due  fulfilment  of  these  purposes ;  and  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  no  occupations  allotted  to  man  af- 
ford a  wider  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  best  elements  of  mind, 
than  those  here  asngned  to  woman. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  mother  has  a  powerful  influ- 
ence on  the  bodily  and  mental  constitution  of  the  children,  and 
on  this  account  she  ought  to  be  taught  the  best  means  of  invi- 
gurating  and  preserving  her  own  health.  The  temperament  of 
the  mother  exerts  a  great  and  permanent  influence  on  the  qua- 
lities of  the  children.  The  different  temperaments,  so  far  as 
known,  are  described  in  the  elementary  works  on  Phrenology,  to 
which  we  refbr,  remarking  only,  at  present,  that  the  word  tem- 
perament means  a  constitutional  ouality,  pervading  all  the  or- 
gans of  tiie  body ;  and  that  the  aoctrine  of  temperament  does 
not  contradict  the  fact,  that,  cceteria  paribus^  the  mental  charac- 
ter is  determined  by  the  organs  which  predominate  in  size  in 
the  brain.  David  Hsj^gart,  who  was  executed  nearly  ten  years 
ago  for  the  murder  of  the  jailor  at  Dumfries,  possessed  a  ner- 
vous tempeiament,  which  communicated  mental  activity  in  a 
high  deme ;  but  his  brain  was  chiefly  developed  in  the  animal 
and  intellectual  regions,  the  moral  organs  being  relatively  small, 
and  his  energy  and  intellect  took  the  direction  of  crime ; — be 
was  a  bold,  dexterous,  enterprising,  and  able  criminal.  If  the* 
proportion  between  the  animal  and  moral  organs  had  been  re- 
versed, he  would  have  been  a  moral  man  of  t^ent,  and  an  orna- 
ment to  society. 

If  the  mother  enjoy  a  high  nervous,  or  sanguine,  or  bilious 
temperament,  or  a  combination  of  these,  along  with  health, 
activity  in  the  children  may  in  genera)  be  expected  as  a  consti- 
tutional inheritance.  If  her  temperament  be  lymphatic,  the 
tendency  of  nature  is  to  transmit  this  quality,  with  all  its  con- 
eomitant  heaviness^  duhiess,  and  inertness  to  the  offspring ;  and 
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these  children  are  incapable,  in  the  struggle  of  life,  of  making 
head  against  difficulties  and  opposition,  and  are  generally  un- 
fortunate. One  of  the  great  causes  why  men  of  talent  freauent- 
ly  leave  no  gifted  posterity,  is  that  they  form  alliances  witn  wo- 
men of  low  temperament,  in  whose  inert  systems  their  Tiracity 
is  extinguished ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cause  why  men  of 
^genius  often  descend  from  fathers  in  whom  no  trace  of  etherial 
qualities  can  be  discovered,  is  that  the^e  men  were  the  fortunate 
husbands  of  women  of  high  temperament  and  fine  cerebral  com- 
binations, who  transmitted  these  qualities  to  their  offspring. 

Fine  temperament  appears  to  be  the  result  of  climate  and  cul- 
tivation. The  texture  of  the  Ceykxiese  and  Hindoo  skulls  is 
much  more  delicate  and  refined  than  that  of  the  skulls  of  the 
natives  of  New  Holland.  The  effects  of  temperament  pervade 
all  parts  of  the  body,  and  hence  a  fine  or  coarse  skull,  or  skin, 
is  an  indication  that  the  texture  bf  the  brain  and  nervous  system, 
and  of  the  muscles,  are  similar.  A  brain  of  a  fine  texture  is  a 
finer  instrument,  of  mental  manifestation  than  a  coarse  brain ; 
and  hence  we  find  the  CeyloneSe  distinguished  by  refinement, 
and  the  New  Hollanders  by  rudeness  and  harshness  of  man- 
ners. We  have  heard  it  remarked  by  an  acute  traveller,  that 
the  lymphatic  temperament,  indicated  by  coarse  fair  hair,  plump 
and  inexpressive  countenance,  and  languid  eyes,  with  the  atten- 
dant coarseness  and  dulness  of  mind,  greatly  predominates 
among  the  lower  orders  in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe ; 
while  dark  hair  ai)d  dark  eyes,  or  fine  flaxen  hair  and  clear  vi- 
vacious blue  eyes^  indicative  of  the  bilious  and  nervous  tempera- 
ments, are  much  more  common  among  the  higher  classes  in  the 
same  regions ;  and  that  the  proportions  of  the  bilious  and  ner- 
vous temperaments  to  >the  lymphatic,  increase  as  the  degrees  of 
latitude  decrease. 

The  physical  quality  next  in  importance  in  a  woman,  viewed 
as  a  mother,  is  health.  The  human  body  is  composed  of  a  va* 
riety  of  systems  of  organs,  each  having  particular  functions  to 
perform,  and  health  is  the  result  of  the  favourable  action  of  the 
whole,  in  harmonious  combination.  Every  organ  is  disposed, 
other  circumstances  being  equal,  to  act  with  a  degree  of  energy 
in  proportion  to  its  size;  and  as  disease  is  the  consequence* 
either  of  under-action  or  over-action  of  the  organs,  their  pro- 
portion  to  each  other  in  size  is  a  point  of  fundamental  import- 
ance in  regard  to  health*  By  the  appointment  of  a  wise  Pro- 
vidence, a  female  figure  of  the  finest  proportions  for  symmetry 
and  beauty,  graceful  motion,  and  elegant  appearance,  is,  oBieris 
paribus^  the  most  favourable  constituted  for  healthy  action.  If 
the  carriage  of  the  body  be  erect,  and  the  motions  be  easy, 
light,  and  graceful,  these  are  indicatfons  that  the  bones  are  so- 
lid, the  rousdes  energetic,  and  that  the  blood  is  well  nourished, 
well  oxygenized,  and  that  it  circulates  freely.     If  the  oounte- 
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nance  beam  with  intelligence  and  goodness,  there  is  a  predomi- 
nanoe  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  regions  of  the  brain,  and  the 
indiividual,. in  birth  aadtconstitutionj  is  one  of  nature^s  true  no* 
bility.  Such  a  woman,  if  her  intellect  were  instructed  in  the 
laws  of  physiology,  so  that  she  might  deliberately  maintain  her 
high  qualitiea  unimpaired  .through  life,  would  be  a  treasure  of 
the  highest  price  as  a  mother.  -  Under  proper  instruction,  she 
would  decline  alliance  with  any*  partner  who  could  not  boast  of 
qualities  suited  to  her  own*  If  sickly,  miserable,  and  immoral 
children  were  bom  of  such  parents,  we  conceive  that  there 
would  be  more  plausible  grounds  for  questioning  the  moral  go* 
vernroent  of  the  world,  than  any  that  are  afforded  by  domestic 
calamities  occurring  under  the  present  system  of  neglecting  all 
these  physiological  conditions*  in  marriage. 

All  departures  from  due  proportion  in  the  size  of  the  differ- 
ent organs  are  attended  with  greater  or  less  liability  to  disease. 
If  the  pelvis  is  too  small  in  a  woman,  her  own  life  and  that  of 
her  offspring  will  be  in  danger,  if  she  shall  become  a  mother.  Wo- 
men should  be  taught  tbis)  and  those  who  have  the  misfortune 
to  be  so  constituted,  ought  to  be  encouraged,  as  a  moral  and 
religious  duty,  to  abstain  from  marriage.  If  the  lungs  be  too 
small,  indicated  by  a  compressed  chest,  short  collar-bones,  with 
shoulders  projecting  forward,  and  giving  roundness  to  the  back, 
the  blood  will  be  imperfectly  oxygenized,  there  will  be  a  corres- 
ponding deficiency  of  vital  energy,  and  a  liability  to  pulmonary 
diseases.  The  tendency  of  nature  is  to  transmit  lungs  of  a  si- 
milar constitution  to  offspring,  and  to  perpetuate  feebleness  and 
suffering.  Large  lungs,  on  the  other  hand,  indicated  by  a 
very  full  swelling  chest,  broad  expansive  shoulders,  and  pro- 
jecting breast-bone,  highly  vivify  the  blood,  and  impart  animal 
vigour  to  the  whole  frame ;  but  if  the  size  goes  beyond  that  of 
due  proportion  to  the  other  organs,  they  are  liable  to  excess  of 
action ;  in  other  words,  to  fever  and  inflammation.  Instruction 
in  the  principles  of  physiology  would  induce  a  reasonable  wo« 
man,  possessing  deficient  lungs,  to  avoid  all  external  circum- 
stances, such  as  cold  and  damp  air,  midnight  dancing,  or  sitting 
in  crowded  theatres  or  churches,  which  lower  the  vital  energy, 
and  impair  the  tone  of  that  organ,  because  these  are  the  direct 
excitements  to  disease ;  it  would  induce  the  lady  whose  lungs 
exceed  the  due  proportion  in  size,  to  avoid  high  feeding,  indo^ 
lence,  violent  passions,  and  all  other  causes  which  stimulate  too 
violently  organs  constitutionally  prone  to  excessive  action,  and 
hurry  them  into  acute  disorders.  Like  observations  are  appli- 
cable to  the  brain,  stomach,  intestines,  and  other  viscera.  In 
accepting  the  addresses  of  a  lover,  a  lady  should  avoid  defects 
similar  to  her  own,  because  children  born  of  such  unions  would 
inherit  the  imperfection  in  an  increased  degree ;  whereas  defi- 
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dency  and  excess  might  to  some  extent  counteract  each  odier^ 
if  judiciously  blended;  there  being  always  limits  of  imperfec- 
tion in  either  case,  which  ought  not  to  be  admitted  within  the 
pale  of  matrimony  at  all. 

It  b  generally  believed,  tfiat  however  sound  these  principles 
may  be  in  themselves,  it  is  perfectly  Utopian  to  expect  that  they 
will  ever  be  attended  to  in  practice*  It  is  regarded  as  so  delight- 
ful to  form  romantic  attachments  frompure  sympathy,  affection, 
and  liking,  and  so  inconsistent  with  thevery  nature  of  love  to 
admit  of  the  interference  of  reason,  that  all  practical  philosophy 
in  such  afiairs  must  be  utterly  hopeless.  We  admit  this  con- 
clu^on  to  be  just  while  men  continue  ignorant;  but,  as  the 
Creator  has  established  these  laws  of  the  human  constitution, 
and  framed  the  faculties  of  man  in  due  relation  to  them,  we 
have  the  fullest  confidence  in  their  being  completely  practical 
whenever  the  proper  means  shall  be  taken  to  render  them  so. 
We  know  already  instances  in  which  they  have  become  practi* 
cal.  Let  the  young  be  taught  to  know  the  outward  signs  of 
temperament,  and  of  large  and  small  organs,  and  their  effects ; 
let  them  trace  their  actual  consequences  in  the  families  with 
whose  histories  they  are  familiar,  and  they  will,  sooner  than  is 
generally  believed,  recognise  the  hand  of  God  in  tbete  institu- 
tions, and  to  desire  to  yield  obedience  to  them.  It  is  ignorance 
alone  which  renders  the  prindples  unproductive. 

If  female  children  were  taught  at  home  by  their  parents,  at 
school  by  their  preceptors,  and  at  church  from  the  pulpit,  that 
the  grand  object  of  their  education  is  to  qualify  them  for  dis- 
charging, with  fidelity  and  success^  the  duty  of  mothers,  and 
that  the  physical  ana  mental  condition  of  their  •offspring  will 
depend  upon  their  own,  such  information  as  we  have  now  been 
sketching  would  be  devoured  with  the  utmost  avidity ;  and  we 
have  good  reason  for  believing  that  it  would  speedily  become 
practical. 

For  many  years  the  lives  of  children  depend  almost  exclu- 
sively on  the  care  of  the  mother.  Young  women  therefore  ouffht 
to  be  taught  not  onl]^  how  to  regulate  their  own  habits,  that 
they  may  preserve  their  health  and  vigour  for  the  benefit  of  their 
offspring,  if  they  shall  become  mothers,  but  also  how  to  treat 
children,  both  as  physical  and  mental  beings.  This  information 
would  be  attended  with  great  advantages  whether  they  were 
subsequently  married  or  not  The  very  study  of  the  structure, 
functions,  and  proper  treatment,  of  human  beingS;  with  the 
view  of  exercising  kindly  afl^ction  towards  them,  would  be  de- 
lightful in  itself;  and  the  young  students,  if  they  did  not  be- 
come  mothers,  would,  at  least,  be  sisters,  aunts,  or  friends,  and 
could  never  want  opportunities  for  the  practice  of  their  know- 
ledge.    Information  of  this  description  is  not  neglected  by  wo- 
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mea  with  inipunity.  In  London  nearly  one-half,  and  in  ihe 
country  one-fourth,  of  all  the  children  bom^  die  within  the  first 
two  yeara.  There  is  no  example  among  the  more  perfect  of  the 
lower  animals  of  such  a  vast  mortality  of  their  young,  where  ex- 
ternal violence  is  withheld ;  so  that  woman,  with  reason,  and 
morality,  and  religion,  as  her  gifts^  makes  a  poor  figure  in  her 
maternal  character,  contrasted  with  the  inferior  creatures  acting 
under  the  guidance  of  pure  instincU  Much  of  this  mortaKty 
arises  from  imperfect  health  in  the  parents  themselves,  so  that 
the  children  are  bom  with  only  a  feeble  embi*yo  of  life ;  but 
much  is  also  directly  owing  to  injudicious  treatment  after 
birih.  ^^  Ignorance  and  mismanagement,^  says  the  Westminster 
Review,  **  are  often  fatal  to  the  children  of  the  rich.  The  visi* 
Ue  effects  of  cold  are  seldom  instantaneous.  It  produces  its 
morbid  changes  on  tiie  constitution  insidiously  and  slowly ;  and 
wlien^  for  the  first  time  they  become  apparent,  they  are  often 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  remedy.  And  the  only  true  remedy 
is  precaution ;  ihai  is  always  safe,  and  might  almost  always  be 
certain.  Warm  clothing,  and  a  moderately  warm  apartment, 
comprehend  the  two  points  which  it  is  essential  to  observe. 
During  intense  cold,  a  joung  infant  ought  never  to  be  carried 
into  the  air.  When  imprudently  exposed,  death  sometimes 
seizes  upon  a  child.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  death  is  ascribed 
to  convulsions,  or  to  some  imaginary  cause,  which  the  medical 
nurse  teaches  the  female  nurse  to  repeat.  Unless  we  would  cut 
it  off  in  its  childhood,  or  sow  in  an  early  age  the  seeds  of  disease 
which  will  ultimately  prove  mortal,  a  child  must  uniformly  be 
kept  in  a  moderately  warm  temperature.  On  the  change  of  season, 
—as  soon  as  autumn  approaches,  before  winter  comes,-— every 
one  should  adopt  a  clothing  warm  in  proportion  to  the  cold  that 
may  set  in.  The  common  practice  of  postponing  this  change, 
with  a  view  of  hardening  the  constitution,  is  highly  dangerous. 
Many  a  youth  has  never  lived  to  see  manhocxl,  because  he 
would  reserve  warm  clothing  for  his  old  age.  It  seems  to  be  a 
fancy  prevalent  among  young  people,  that  it  does  not  become 
them  to  wear  warm  clothing  in  cold  weather.  Various  diseases 
that  cut  life  short  are  the  constant  fruits  of  their  folly ;  and  in 
the  female  especially,  in  whom  the  skin  is  so  much  more  vascu- 
lar, delicate,  and  sensitive ;  whose  circulation  partakes  so  much 
more  of  the  external  character, — who  is  therefore  so  much  more 
sensible  to  cold,  and  so  much  less  capable  of  resisting  it,  all  these 
precautions  are  necessary  in  a  tenfold  degree.  Yet,  it  is  the 
custom  among  women,  to  clothe  themselves  warmly  during  the 
morning  and  the  day,  and  at  night  to  put  on  a  dress  thinner 
and  lighter,  to  expose  the  neck,  the  bosom,  and  the  arms ;  and 
then  we  wonder  tnat  they  are  feeble  and  delicate,  that  is,  dis- 
eased ;  and  that  the  beautiful  especially,  in  whom  the  skin  is 
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always  exquiffltaly  vascular,  so  often  become  the  prey  of  ocm- 
sumption."— No.  81.  p.  197. 

One  important  branch  of  female  instruction,  therefore,  ought  to 
be  the  treatmept  of  children  as  physical  beings.  Lectures  should 
be  institpted  to  communicate  this  information,  and  thebasig,of 
it  ought  to  be  anatomy  and  phyaolc^y.     The  minutiae  of  these 
sciences  need  not  be  treated  oi^  but  all  the  leading  organs  and  their 
uses  should  1^  explained.     It  is  a  great  error  to  suppose  1^ 
this  study  is  necessarily  shocking  and  indelicate.,   It  i&  so^only 
in  the  eyes  of  ignorance  and  preiudica  The  Creator  has.tau^t 
the  inferior  creatures  to  rear  tneir  young  successfully  by.  k^ 
stipct ;,  but  tie  has.  not  conferred  this  guide  on  the  bumi|n  mo- 
ther.  One  of  two  conclusions,  therefore,  appears  to  follow*  .  He 
has  intended  either  that  she  should  use  her  facvilties  of  pbserva- 
tton  and  reflection  in  acquiripg  all  the  knowledge  requisite  for 
the  proper  treatment  of  offsprbsg,  or  that  she  should  recklessly 
allow  a  large  proportion  of  them  to  perish..    One  or  other  of 
these  conclusions  is  really  inevitable ;  oecause,  as  He  ha&  denied 
her  instinct,  and  as  she  cannot  obtain  knowled^  to  supply  its 
place^  without  application  of  her  intellect  to  study  the  laws  of  na« 
ture,  which  instmct  prompts  the  lower  creatures  to  obey  without 
knowing  them,  the  Creator  must  have  intended  eitiier  that  she 
aliotdd  study  these  laws,  or  give  up  her  offspring  in  vast  num^ 
bers  to  destruction.     The  latter  result  actually  happens  to  the 
enormous  extent  just  mentioned ;  and,  if  it  be  the  necessary 
consequence  ot  the  Creators  gift  of  reason,  in  place  of  instinct, 
to  women,  we  are  silent,  and  submit  to  condemnation  ;  luit  if  it 
be  the  natural  effect  of  their  not  having  employed  that  reason 
in  a  proper  direction,  we  say  that  He  has  commanded  them  to 
study  his  works.     If  this  conclusion  ^e  just,  we.  may  rest  assu^ 
red  that  they  ipay  safely,  and  in  perfi^t  ccxisistency  with  femi- 
nine delicacy,  study  the  Creator^s  designs^  his  power,  and  his 
goodness,  in  the  structure,  functions,  and  adaptations  of  the 
human  body,  and  that  they  will  not  find  their  higher  faailties 
outraged,  but  exalted  and  refined,  by  the,  knowledge  which  will 
thus  be  revealed.     It  may  be  imagined  that  rules  for  the  pre- 
servation of  .health  may  be  taught  without  anatomy  being  stu* 
died  ;  but  all  such  instruction  is  empirical.     The  authority  of 
any  rule  of  health  is  the  fact,  that  Nature  is  constituted  in  such 
and  such  a  manner,  and  will  act  in  her  own  way  whetlier  at- 
tended to  or  not,  for  good  if  obeyed,  and  for  evil  if  opposed. 
This  authority   is   rarely  comprehended   without    instruction 
concerning  the  foundation  on  which  it  rests.     The  rule  other- 
wise resides  in  the  memory  rather  than  in  the  understanding ; 
and  the  possessor  has  no  power  of  modifying  her  conduct,  and 
adapting  it  judiciously  to  new  circumstances.     She  knows  the 
rule  only,  and  is  at  a  loss  whenever  any  exception,  or  new  com* 
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bination  not  included  in  it,  presents  itself.  The  Profefisor  of 
Scots  Law  most  acutely  and  judiciously  directed  his  students, 
when  reading  about  the  law  of  title-deeds,  to  take  the  parch- 
ments themselves  into  theit"  hands,  and  to  look  at  them,  assuring 
them,  that  familiarity  '  with  their  mere  physical  appearance 
would  aid  the  menibry  and  judg^ient  in  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  doctrine*  relative  to  their  effects.  Philosophy  and  ex- 
perience equally  confitm  the  soundness  of  this  observation ;  and 
It  applies,  in  an  esj:)ecial  Manner,  to  rules  relative  to  health. 
When  a  good  dissection  of  the  heart  and  lungs  bave  been  exhi- 
bited to  a  youn^  womaYi,  she  understands  much  better,  feels 
more  deeply,  and  remehibers  much  longer  and  more  clearly,  the 
dangerous  consequences  of  exposing  the  throat  and  breast  to  a 
stream  of  cold  air,  or  to  a  sudden  change  of  temperature,  than 
when  she  has  only  heard  or  read  precepts  to  avoid  these  and  si- 
milar practical  errors.  In  the  former  case  Cautiousness  and 
Veneration  are  reinforced  by  the  dictates  of  intellect ;  whereas,  in 
the  latter,  the  feelings  alone  are  left  to  direct  the  conduct. 

Another  leading  branch  of  female  education  ought  to  be  that 
kind  of  knowledge  which  will  fit  a  woman  to  direct  successfully 
the  moral  and  intellectual  culture  of  her  children  :  this  embraces 
a  vast  field  of  useful  and  interesting  information.  If  we  should 
ask  any  mother,  who  has  not  studied  Phrenology,  to  write  out  a 
catalogue  of  the  desires,  emotions,  and  intellectual  powers  which 
she  conceives  her  children  to  be  endowed  with  ;  to  describe  the 
particular  objects  of  each  faculty  ;  its  proper  sphere  of  action  ; 
the  abuses  into  which  it  is  most  prone  to  fall ;  and  also  the  best 
method  of  directing  each  to  its  legitimate  objects,  within  its  just 
sphere,  so  as  best  to  avoid  hurtful  aberrations,  we  know  well 
tliat  she  could  not  execute  such  a  task.  We  entreat  any  sen- 
sible woman,  into  whose  hands  this  article  may  fall,  who  has  a 
family,  and  who  has  derived  no  aid  from  Phrenology,  to  make 
the  experiment,  for  her  own  satisfaction  at  least,  if  not  for 
our  gratification.  She  will  discover  in  her  own  mind  a  vast 
field  of  ignorance,  of  which,  before  making  the  trial,  she  could 
not  have  conjectured  the  extent.  We  have  space  only  to  say, 
that  we  regard  the  earnest  and  practical  study  of  Phrenology, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  the  primitive  faculties  and  their  scope  of 
action,  as  an  indispensable  step  towards  education.  There  are 
few  mothers  who  do  not  sometimes  discover  wayward  feelings, 
particular  biases,  or  alarming  tendencies,  breaking  out  in  their 
children,  when  they  least  expect  them ;  and  we  refer  to  their 
own  consciousness,  whether  they  have  not  in  alarm  and  bewil- 
derment wondered  what  these  could  be,  and  lamented  their  own 
inability  to  comprehend  or  to  guide  them.  Mothers,  who  have 
experienced  this  darkness,  and  have  subsequently  studied  Phre- 
nology, have  appreciated  the  value  and  importance  of  the  light 
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which  it  6hed  on  their'  practical  dudes.  We  are  not  pleading 
the  came  x4  ibis  science  for*  the  sake  of  making  proselytes.  Our 
proposition  is  ^^eral,  that  a  Another  ca^ot  train  filcuities  with- 
out kndinng  their' nature,  object^'  aind 'Sphere  of 'activity ;  and 
if  any  woman  can  find  practical  infonnation  on  these  points 
without  4he  aid  of  Phrenology,  we  recottaiend  e«#ti08tly  to  her 
to  Beek  it  out  and  adopt  it: 

-  Let  Us  now  suppose  a  mt^ther  to  be  instructed  <X)ncerB)Bg  the 
phy^ietfl  con^ittitton  and  memal  faeultie$  of  her  children,  she 
wtli  n^i^t  Yecjtiire  to  become  acquaioteii  with  the  ohjectis  in  the 

'  ^kt!et*nal  world  to  which  these  ftcultieift  are  reiatkl.'  We  are 
toidthat  it  is  a  deKghtful  task  tdt  **  teach  th^  young 'idea^how  to 
^hoot,"^  but  the  pow^  of  doiivg  «y  itnpHed  in  the  teacher  some 
kht^t^ge'of  the  direction  in  which  it  will  shoot  most  success- 
ftilly,  and  of  the  objects  to  which  it  is  related ;  in  other  Words, 
*acquaftitance  with  the  external  world, 'so  ihr  as- it  is  calculated 
to'eXK^ite  the  moral  sieiMiments  andiivtelleet  of  the  child,  and 
operate  oh  the  happiness  of  the  future  man  'or  woinan.'    In 

'  female  educaiidn  the  cdmrnunicadon  of  this  information  is  de- 
plorably  neglected.     It  implies  the*  study  of  the  elements  of  bo- 

''t£Uiy,  t^emlstry,  natural  history,  and  naturai  philo9a|4iy^  in  ad- 
•dition^td  aTMtomy  iemd  physiology,  as  well  as  lamiliar  acquaint- 
knctehip  tvith  the  social  institutions  of  ouiP  own'  country,  and  the 
tlvil  histtory  of '^nations.  It  is  true  that  the  ii^other  eiterts  a 
powerful  tmd^pemianent  influence  on  the  chairacter  of  her  chil- 
dren, in  tikkin^  the  deepest  impressions^  and  supplying  the  ear- 
liefst  idiefta^that  enter  then*  minds ;  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  Import- 
ance to"  sociie<rr  iertUarge,  that  she  should  be  well  qualified  for  so 
important  la  duty.  Children  who  are  not  gifted* with  originating 
powers  ci  mittd,  which  is  the  case  witb  nineteen  out  of  twenty 
of  all  wh6  grdw  up,  reflect  absolutely  the  impressions  and  ideas 

'  w^i^h 'their 'modiers,  nurses,  companions,  teachens,  and  books 
infused  into  them  in  youth,  and  of  these  the  authority  of  the 
mother-is  not  the  least.  Let  women  i^flect^  therefore,  that  they 
may^  sow  the  seeds  of  superstition^  prejudice,  error,  and  baneful 

'  ptepo^session ;  or  of  pi^ty,  univet^  charity,  sound  sense,  philo- 
sophical perception,  and  true  knowledge,  according  to  the  state 
"of  their' own  attainments;  and  let  thera  also  ponder  well  the 
iiict,  that  the  more  thoroughly  diBstitute  they  are  of  all  sound  in- 

'  formation,  and  of  all  rational  tiews  of  mind  and  its  objects,  tbe 
less  they  are  aware  of  then-  deficiencies  and  of  the  evils  whidi 
cheir  ignorance  is  inflicting  on  another  genei*ation. 

This  ia  a  kmg  preface  to*  our  notice  of  the>able  work  wbich 
'forms  the  title  of  Uiis  article,  but  we  were^  anxious  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  our  subsequent  remarks. '  Mrs  Sandford  appears 
to  be  a  lady  of  high  talent,  and  of  some  experience.  She  is  ^ 
spirited  and  eloquent  author,  and  aiibrds  a  fair  specimen  of 
what  talent  and   "  ^,  unaided  by  philosophical  principles. 
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can  acoooiplisb,  in  treating  of.  ^'  woman  in  ber  aqdal  and  do- 
mestic character.^  Sbe  appears  to  have  heard)  hut  not  tp  be 
aware  of  the  vake^.^  Phrenology*  This  omy  be  no  fault  in 
her ;  buti^he.caniv^t  couikplian  p(  us,  if  w^  use  it  in  /^r  <iDt|iy9is 
of  her  pbseryatiqn^*. 

In  JMdgingi  <^  a  di^^c^ic  .work«  w^  o^n^iidey  whether  it  p^ 
fesses  to  teach  principles  or  practical  ru]^$,  If  principle^  be  its 
obj^,  w^.ipquii;?^  from  wh^^t  spjurc^e  theyh&vei  beep  derived. 
There  Jis  pnly  ohq  jsy^m  pf  ip^tal  philosophy  frpo)  which  ra- 
tional principlfis  of  conduct  and  eduqatiqn  can  bie  drawn ;  Mrs 
Sandfcrd  dpes  not  appear,  to  be  acquaintpd  wjthit;  wd  her 
wor]c,,  therefore,  does  not.  pretend  tp  aeal  with  thephil^pmby  <^ 
woman-  If  the  aim  pf  ap  author  be  the  commnniciution  of  prac- 
tical pieqepts,  w^  expect  to  be  tpld  what  Acdop^  ar«  jnrop^  to 
be  pferfpnned,  ^nd  bow  to  ^xm:v)te'  them ;  4so  fipm  wb^t  actions 
we  oiAght  to  abstaiq.  JBut  Mrs  ^midford's  book  is  not  precisely 
a  practical  treatise  either,  for  it  does  not  pursue  those  objects  in 
any  diirect  and  systematic  manner.  It  beaii9  neady  the  same 
relation  jtp.pniotical  conduct,  that  Sir.  Walter  Scptt^s  spl^did 
deacripiipn  of  the  VaXq  of  Tay,  in  the  Fair  ^SLaid  of  Perth,  does 
to  the^ar^  pf  Jandspap^painMng..  t^a^iii^  ob^rved  a  v^ety  of 
women,  pf..$trpng  and  piicturesque  cb^'<^^^i  ^  appears  to 
havp^Aeralized  thevr  several  4)ttaUti?p,  ^od  written  piquant  de- 
scriptioiis  of  .them  a^  ,attribu4iea  pf  the  b^,  Almo^  eyery.  word 
she  .writes  will  be?,  found  correal;,  if  applied  tp  a.^c^rtnin  indivi- 
dual, wopi^n^  pr  to  ^  smaU  class  of  wom^n  \  but  mai|y  of  her  ob- 
servations are  not  at  all  applicable!  to  the  great  majprity  of  fe- 
males*  We  do  not  bl^me  her  for  this.;  because,  without  a 
spMn^  ^y-stem  of  mental  phila^hy,  she  could  write  only  in  one 
of  two  way8,-r--eith€ir  gen^ali^  from  a  few  examples,  which  she 
appears  to  have  doner-jor  descrU;^.  nwutely  individual  charac- 
ters, and  point  out  tjieir  ^dowments  and  /oMepts  for  imijtiition 
or  avo^lapoe. 

The  first  and  second  ch^ters  treat  of  tjie  causes  of  female  in- 
fluence^  **  The  romantic  pas^n,  which  once  almost  deified 
woman,  is  on  the  decline ;  and  it  is  by  iptrinac  .qualities  that 
she  must  now  inspire  respect.  There  is  less  of  enthusiasm  en- 
tertained for  her,  but  the  re^d  is  morf)  ratiop^,,  and,  perhaps, 
equally  sinoere ;  since  it  is  in  relation  \o  happiness  that  sbe  is 

Erindpally  appreciated)  domestic  comfort  is  tb^,  chief  somrce  of 
ec.  iflSwB^^ — ^-  Wbeife  want  of  congeniality  impwr^  4omefltic 
comfort,  the  j^lt  is. genially  eharg^ble  to  the  female,  side; 
for  itis  lor  wpman,  pot  for  man,  to  make  the  sufoirifipet  espacially 
in  indi£Eerent  matters.""  This  is  excellent  doctrine  for  our  sex, 
and  it  is  correct  in  many  instances ;  but  the  pcoppsiuoai  is  too 
generally  stated  to  be  useful.  We  scarcely  know  an  instance  in 
which  a  husband,  posses^g  that  force  of  character  and  weight 
of  intdilect  which  are  regar£d  as  the  attributes  oi  his  sex,  oom^ 
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bined  with  affection,  does  not  fiitd  tiis  wife  devotedly  disposed 
to  make  sacrifices  of  her  own  intere^  wd  comfort  to  his  gratifi- 
cation, not  only  in  ^*  indifferent  matter?,^  but  in  ^ffinirs  of  the 
most  momentous  magnitude ;  indeed^  women  in  general  are  too 
plastic,  rather  than  too  unyielding,  to  such  men.  But  if  a  hus- 
oand  be  shallow  in '  intellect,  conceited' bf  hii^  o^wn  attainments, 
captious,  and  ill-tempcvedy  and  require '  submission,  on  all  occa- 
sions, from  his'wii^,  she  has  a  dififeutt  p'art  tb  play  :  If  she  re- 
semble himself,  sense  and  monility  wi}t«  be  wanting  on  her  part 
to  enable  her  to  yield  ;  while,  if  s^e  Mss^ss  superior  quaKties, 
she  must  either  guide  her  husband  by  means  of  th[^m,'>^hich  is 
not 'Submission,  or  she  must  often  s^rifidi  the  dictates  of  duty 
and  propriety  to  his  perverse  dispositions,  -  whidi  will  become 
more  difiicult  in  proportion  to  h^r  snperiorify.  t^ractical  in- 
struction how  a  woihan  should  Mt  in  s«fdh  ca^s" would  be  inva- 
luable; but  Mrs  Sandford  does 'ttot'tducSi  to  closely  on  real 
life.  .... 

The  chief  causes  t)f  female  influence'  aref  said  to  be  ^  conge- 
niality,^ delicacy,  accomplishment?,  a'  f(^ling  df  Siejpfend^de  on 
man  as  her  superior,  gentleness,  elegancef,'  and  fehgion.  ^<  Ele- 
eanoeis  poetry  in  action— ^Imagination  may  paint  the  hei^ine 
deficient  m  beauty,  but  never  in  elegance. '  tt  ii^  this  wtiich  dif« 
fuses,  as  it  were,  a  4ialo  Totind  wottiati  \  wllidb  ibvebts  her  with 
a  romantic -charm;-  and' which*  ttiore^  perhaps,  than  any 'other 
attraction,  renders  bdr  an  dbgeeV' of  Intere^.  Yet  it  is  grace, 
not'affecteds  but  naturnt,  grac^  Whicb-nihg«^  ev^  thought, 
brefldies  in  everv-e«presrision,  and  ref>ukites  every  movetifient^ — 
which  adortis'tbe  hearth,  as  much  as  the  drawing-robm,  and 
which  is  habitual,  because  it-  is  innate.*^  These  obs^atiotis  are 
unquestionably  just,  and  they  are*  beAmiftilly  expressed ;  but 
they  afibrd  one  out  of  many  exampke  tohtained  in  the  work^  of 
the  attributes  «f  a  small  clasfe  of  woMen  being  set  down  as  (juar- 
lities  aitahiable  b^  the  sex  in  general.  Elegance  such  as  this  is 
most  properly  stfid  to  be  innate.  The  elements  of  which  it  is 
composed  are,-— 4i 'beautiful  figure^  a  nerVous  and  sanguine,  or 
nervous  and  bilious  temperament,  giving  strength  and  vivacity 
to  the  frame ;  an  exquisitely  harmonlious  combination  of  the 
ammal,  moraU  and  intellectual  faculties,  'the  last  two  greatly 
predominating,  and  the  whole  improved  by  high  cultivation. 
W  hen  Aese  conditions  are  realised  in  a  woman,  ^tie  indeed  ex- 
hibita  a  ^  grace  which  tinges  every  thought,  breadies  in  every 
exprenon,  and  regulates  every  movement  i^' — but  how  rarely 
are  so  manj  splemiid  qualities  oombined  in  one  individtial ! 
This  exquisite  el^nee  is  never  attainable,  unless  its  grand  ele- 
ments are  given  by  nature ;  but  there  is  a  quah^,  wmch  we  be- 
lieve the  author  meant  to  describe,  which  is  akra  to  it,  and  is 
more  within  the  readi  of  ordinary  mortals.  The  elements  of  al- 
most every  diaracter  admit  of  harmonious  actiou;  and  the  out- 
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ward  expression  of  that  bannony  is  grace*  A  woman  mirv  be 
plain  in  ner  pec^nal.  appearance,  destitute  of  poetical  and  ro^ 
mantle  feeUp»g>  and  onjy  modersJtely  intellectual,  and  neverthe- 
less he  graceiul  find.pleasipg.  Her  seoret  js  to  pretend  to  no 
higher  powicrs  of  attraction  tb^a  'Nature  has  given  her ;  to  cul- 
tivate assiduously  her  moral]  and  aff^etiiOnate  feelinga,  and  to.gire 
these  free  .scope  <on  all  praper^ooca^ns^  without  being  con- 
cerned about  effect. >  ^^  Maa  idiViery  aoei^ible'to.the'  graeeful 
and  beautiful;  and  however. eiiffro^seid  by  higher  pursuits^  be 
seeks  in.  the  society  of  women  r^axMion  abd<9efneabitient. .  He 
wishes  to  find  her,  the  enfix^em^ftandisweetetier  pf  his-leisureiiiis 
well  as  the  §bater  ,of  bis  caj^e&i^T-^^^  JEl«ligion^  far.fron  dtfparag* 
ing  elegance,  ^vea  i^ew  mody«|.forats.oi|lti!vationj^  r   ;.  ,. 

Chapter  III.  trfats  of.^S the  value  o^  Letters  to.WomenJ^ 
We  regret  to  remark,  tJUAtithis.very  <glfted  ladir  haanMyeldiSb 
covered  the.distinccion  betweea^^.  letta:s^.(md'f)iraotidEd.  ktow4 
ledge.  She  says,  "  there  is  no  possession  of  which  4S)en  are  so 
tenacious  as  thattif  learning*!*  F^erhapsiitis  because  bnpwJMge 
is  poiyer ;  t||iat  they  are,aber,efonei  not  disposed  to  sbAr^  it  with 
women ;  or  perhaps. it  is  bepause^  inatead  lofi  iipoiproving,  it  to 
good  purpose,  fthe  mp^eiimm .Qviy  Uses:it  as  a  pW  fiw  assump- 
tion. It  is  to  be  feared  that  their  rduciatice  is.td  be  ascribed 
principally  to  the.latjter  cauae^sforit  muat.be allowed,' that  lit&t 
rary  ladies  have  i^pjt . b^p, lalways  very.prepossessYngJ"  We 
thank  the  author  for  so  m\xok  modesty  onaiir-pabt^  and  so  moch 
favour  to  the  tyrant  sex,;iibutwe  rebpectfullvidssitrebte  tba4} 
Greek  and  X^at^n  ai;e  not, that  kiod.of  koowleage  which  scmstk 
tutes  power,  inx^Ution  taany. useful. purpose  ;-;aDdthat)it  is  the 
pure  for^  of  humanil;y  thati  has  .induced  Chri&tiaalmieB.  Ii0>ab* 
solve  women  ,&om  the  odious  ai»d/Udiip]!Qiitable>taak^iwhicfa><they 
impose  on  tfae^pselyes.iA  pameof/learniflgi  •  iAi>woman.wJiod^ 
9ires  instruction  to  enable  la^er  profitably  to  discharger  lier  duties 
as  a  daughter,  M3ter,  i^fe,  pri.mother,  loses  eKfcr6tfiely.:little  in 
not  being  condemned  to  y^ars  of  drudgery  in'studjdngitbf  dead 
languages  and  .classical  lilieraUire.  Men^  in  ganeraU  -  possesa  no 
knowledge,  withheld  from  wonxen^iesmkptlGreekxand  Iiatinv>and 
the  sciences  necessary  £or.  their  pnxGesstons.  •  A  .mendiaDti  or 
country  gentleman,  aiter  he  has  forgotten  .^l  Qua  auynbua  so* 
lum  tnbauntur,  mascula  auntfiy^  and  the.  coneomHant  exercises 
in  Greek  syntax,  which .werei, beaten  into  bina  from' >eighl  to 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  of  which  be  disbutdens  his  memory 
as  speedily  as  possible,  is  not  a  jot  better  informed^  by  his  edu- 
cation, than  his  sister  or  his  wife^  who  has  learned  ta  read,  write, 
cast  accounts,  tranalate  French,  draw,  play  on  the  piano-forte, 
and  use  the  globes^.  A  really  useful  and  practical  education  is 
still  as  much  a  desideratum  to  men  as  to  women.  A  husband 
who  knows  Greek,  may  make  hia  wife  believe  that  he  is  prodi- 
giously learned,  and  clraw  from  her  a  superstitious  veneration 
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on  this  account ;  but  if  the  lady  will  read  attentively  a  good 
Englmh  translation  of  any  of  his  favourite  classical  authors,  and 
then  try  him  on  the  ideag  which  they  contain^  we  promise,  be- 
forehand, that  she  shall  beat  him.     His  intellect  is  too  severely 
tasked  in  deciphering  the  words,  to  be!  able  lo  give  much  atten- 
tion to  the  sense ;  and,  in  this  point, -all  the  advantages  will  lie 
on  her  side.     Mk's  Stfndford,  however,  admires  the  youth  la- 
bouring through  a  difficult  ancient  author^  by  the  midnight 
lamp,  and  die  ^tkmary ;  she  depr^catto  interlineary  transla- 
tions; sptoks  eloquently  of  the  ^  glories  of  schdlarsbip  ;^  and 
complains'of  learning  being  made  too  easy  to  women,  whence, 
sdys  she^'  in  some  degree  arises  the  superficial  nal^ure  of  th^r  at- 
tammentfl.   ^-Silch'Tnotieiis  iridioate  tkat^tlle  author;  is jiot.ad- 
van^g'^li^'hdr  ag^   »lf  ab0i{k)Sses8ed'«r(iorreot.TieiitraC'4he 
dem^ta)*y  ladihies  of  dnehiiman  miiia,  and  theiir  sphere  of 
useful  acdK)ti,  i^r  acute  intellect  would  plaoe  her  far  above  such 
scholastic  prejudices  as  these. 

The  following  obserratioDs  are  excellent:  ^^  Knowledge  should 
be  Appreciated  lor  itsown  sake,  and  tiot  merely  as  a  distinctioo. 
The  superiority  of  colttvated  Women  is,  in  every  thing,  very  ap- 
parent'  They  iMUvebeea  accustoiDed  tothink  and  iic>  discrimi- 
iiatie,  And  th^r  ofiiaion  m  not  a. mere  momeiitary  impulse. 
Thirir  sphete,  tlxDi,  is  «alaf^ged*^they  me  not  so  much  actuated 
by  sdfiieii  fadings,  or  so  liable  to  receivepartial,  andcohsequent- 
ly  erraMous,  impressions.'*->^^*  What  an  easy  dupe  to  empiricism 
or  design  is  k  hklf  edocated  woman  {    With  sufficient  acquilre- 
ment^  to  be  vain,  and  sufficient  sensibility  to  be  soon  imposed 
on,  die  iiMty  be-easily  teduced  fmm  prmciples  which  ^e  has  re- 
ceived only  on- the  budtority  of  others,  and  which  she  is,  there- 
fore j  ill  prepanedto  defend.^'^*—^* 'Disorder,'^  she  remarks^  "  is 
the  alddmnt,  tiot*  the  vonsequenoei,  of  talent;  and^as  it  is  the 
^ore  conspi<^6uk,  so  it  is  the  less  excused,  uriien  acoompanted 
with  mental  superiority.^     We  never  knew  disorder  concomi- 
tant with  general  mental  superiority  in  any  woman,     tt  is  a 
cdmmon  accompaniment  ofpariki  tdJent,  comUned  with<  mark- 
ed deficiency  in  sonte  impbrtant  faculties.     It  proceeds,  not 
from  those  powers  which  are  highly  possessed,  but  from  mental 
weakftess  originating  in  faculties  that  are  deficient.     It  ought 
toot  forr  amdmentUybexx)mpliicently  etcused  as  the  consec(uence 
of  genttis,  bat  itovarinbly  exposed  as  the  result  of  ittiperfection. 
This  is  the  simple  fact,  and  th^  knowledge  of  it  would  lead  to 
trincete  ^efforts  at  supplying  deficiencies,  instead  of  glorying  in 
them  as  indications  of  natural  superiority. 

Religion  is  the  subject  of  Chapters  IV.  and  V.,  and  many  of 
the  observations  shew  great  acuteness,  joined  with  an  excellent 
spirit  fii  the  author.  *'  Rel%ion  is  the  source  of -all  of  womstn^s 
virtues.  It  inspires  the  minor,  as  well  as  the  mdte  important 
graces."-—^*  Men  axe  often  religious  by  proxy ;  they  reverse 
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their  ordinary  pnrilege,  and  commit  to  fmiRle  repmeirfetives 
their  buaness  in  the  Home  of  God'"— '^  Yet,  even  nlltbis 
proves  the  universal  hnpresnon  in  favour  of  female  f»4tv  4  and 
It  is  as  cOTigetiial  to  her  piirstniR as  to'  bar  character.  It  givet 
intncst  to  tier  duties,  and  sbVace  to^er  rttiremeritr 

"  There  i&A  ^at 'difference  between  ItHing  rdJgiouB^nd  af- 
fecting the  theologian.  YtC'  those  are  too  oft^n  confbtindni ; 
and  %otnen ,  tvho^  perha^,'are  »ot  renraHiablei  .fonihtejliBcHial' 
endowment,  imagfne thxt  because'they  are  eacbest  about  H»riu 
uxlconoemsi  they  are  qualified  toeiiter  the  tJioitny  pai^ofuoo- 
troversy.  This,  hDwewer,i8  a  gToatroistabe.'  Nbtonty  iBi»n- 
troT«rG^,.faT' the' niost  'part,- ar^ifying,'  and  very  ina|i[^eipnate 
to'-the"grent)crlts0!c, 'but'jM)ofleQi:mvert»,theniiirtim  ^wnutile 
contempiatTotij  andinpartnttdptMb,  -BesLdtf,  ttiis.bpt  torHnake 
them  <miniiativb  'and  ^h^^atical,  and  to  lead  th^tn  to.throtr 
their  influence  iMber  ihtd  the  ic&le  ofparty^  ihdn  ukto  that  of 
true  religion." — *'  Do  we  not  sometinies  see  even  young-wonieB 
arrt^tinff  (otheinselves  the;f^t,'not  meretjr  of  piivbte  judg- 
ment, bm  of  -diotatiflD-udeseaniin^  <m  the  Donfliiltiae  qufeMoDS 
which  agitate  the  r^i^oas  worlds  6r  anaouncing'  witA  unhe«i(ii- 
ting  eotrfideAce  some  'neW  -ooneeit^  to  whidh  the  captnCe  OFiigtu)- 
ranee  of  modem'  emptridBn  Iwa  given  birth  ?  Atid  Afc  length, 
dowc  DoCnethem'  becxnne  the  tools  of  some  iBterested  fanatic, 
or  the'  diseiplcB  of  some  searody  less  culpable,  tbough  more 
honest  zealot,  toi^Hioac'  kcepiag' ttiey  have  delivfred  thcuicoD- 
Bcioacn,  whoa^  faryiitg  opintoiiK'th^  are  pledged  to  adojM  end 
Bopport,  and  whom  they  oeduloudy  tad  emuloUsly  follow 
tbroa^h  yi  the  phases  «rf  nis  ecce*trio  orbit  P^-^'iTh^  wander 
irom  housd  to  noose,  Tetailiitg  die  spiritual  errors  of  the  day, 
fecliro  ^e  religious  pulse^'  dispensing  pdesctiptioiiBt  «n(t  giving 
nolonety^at  least,  to  ^et^  Bewnostrun  wbicbithey  ttoidd  iot- 
poBK  OB  die  oredulJty  of  weak'  and  wayward  Ghristians.  And 
if  they  are- bat  HI  received  by  tttc  vigorous  and  heoltliy,  they 
are  yet  too  acceptable  to  the  valetudmarian ;  aad  gcAag  about 
with-  dieir  Kl^  oasket  of ' specifics,'  they  sxcste  ana  foster  the 
diseasm  tlicry  affect -to  ouiie.^— •"Tfasy  Mre  ready  to  velcMne 
evety-  newi  and  crroneoas'  doCtl^ne.  Th^  will  buot  it  out  frcan 
obscnriky,— 'they  wiU  purane-it  to  the  remote  oonveatklei — 
ondfmMts  aake  Ih6y  wtU  leere  ttie  guideof  tbir  fonaer  eelec- 
tioKj  to  folio*'  some-  uvknemtt  tcscber,  sone  u^taugbt-  and  held 
adventurer,  to  w'bon  ikiey  ■ecribe  gifta  liitlc  short  of  inspiration, 
ond'oknost  an  ^dasive  knowted^  of  divire  truth.  These  per- 
sons are,  indeed,  far  from  right.  They  may  have  mistaktv  the 
way  from  the  very  flibt;— tbey  may  !ln^e  confounded  «rror 
with  truth,  and  Ihnaticism  with  piety.  Or.  if  lliev  once  were  io 
a  healthy  state,  they  have  contracted  di'^casc.  Theirs  is  a  slow 
fever,  which  preys  upon  the  vitals  of  tnie  religion,  and  thfcj' 
that  we  can  w^  &om  them  is,  that  tbey  may  recover  fiugp 
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malady,  for  tbeir  meagre  aystem  is  not  the  Gospel,-— tbeir  rap- 
turous effusions  are  not  the  breathings  of  the  Divine  Spirit,-— 
thetf  ciifcul)ilscribediclaD<is  notiitbci  otietrueaad  Gsttholic  Church. 
Tb^y  have  wand^nd  altogciheir  Irom  the^rig^t  fold,  aod  itis 
the  voice  of  truth,  that  eanalenebigng  them  bacdc^^i  • 

ThesQ.obacffvationsappear.ito  bet^licited'bj  certam  rtoent  dv^ 
cumM&iN)e8.in.the'«seIigioufiiworIlals  and  t^yare^gu^mthcb  view- 
ediiQ  theii^t'ofi>lBi:y^pro(if.;,i]|ut  >thby  do  tiotst^aU  touch  mi 
the  ilQot  fd.  the  oriL  .There  b:a:widetsep«ratkiD  •beUmeDreU- 
gion^nd'  pjiilosopl^  wbibh  nie  ^n^enceftSB  to  lament:,' in 'Cdnae-A 
queni*e.of.  wbiohi  ev^mthatjretigion'which  Mrs'Sandford  would 
approve of^ cpDsiste  UK.feeliog^iand  impiissBitbo^* and(belief^in ^reri 
taia  poiotsi  of  i  failji,  Hnkch  jmoreithaii.  'in  i  the  knowledge jg£  the 
Cr0ator?aikw^aiidinsfiitulaoriS(inith«>noral;aod  phjsiral  wotlds, 
and  a.  pinfound^iven^ratioii&rtthe  xAiaracter  io£  God  as'iinaiu-^ 
fesjted  in>ftbemi.and  iii.iBdeTieiaiion>(  whidi  .are.  both  tsecords  of 
his  WilU-^  lOoe  coo^uence. of lithia. state  of  ;reUgida  ss^ithat 
there; is  jM)!  sheeU&aehiw  iDireJASod.to.asrte  as  a>ch^ck  bii<excite* 
mefkt^  A'faundiation>iIaid  ki'feoliagfiis<e¥er.ittsecui3e^beB2tu8^  if 
it  fall,  toQ/.W,.ooidn0sfe)  andi.iiMliffiMoeaoe  easue^  if'  eaimd  too 
high^  wydleothji^iasso  canries  offithe^  devotee.  <  .WesioccireW:  foe* 
lieve j^hatiasound>eduGRtioiv id  tlneiaffs  of  themonal a^id toktytit^ 
cal  CJceat]oQ,a0 dev«sb|)cd  to 4he  ejre.of  veasoo^  cooimiiea'with 
the  due  e^ereise  et\  the  religieuQ' filings  lundor  the  guidance  of 
R^velatiwy. wiU  iifl^nrd  ithet»bestupi»lect[iQii.i^ii6t  Ihejerrora 
here«0el9qftieBtly)iieprOTed.  ^if.irj,  i  oj    s  n<  •'!>  fo-    >>>t  ui.-.  > 

There . .are r t wo, fchafters^on •  ^^ iFemale  Defeotsr  hpIL ofiTr fair 
readers  c^^  jm  he/alaomedy  iqiti  Mrs  SandfordMisMnercifiii  ^ 
well. adjust) :*i^<'  iWaAkofitiudgopentisvindeed^ottefifthertiioBt 
common  dffeeto  in)lejiudie:oharac^r;  and  it  is  intdisonrament, 
rather  th«M»  in  capaaity,  that  the  inferiority  of  woman  conaista.^ 
**  Though  tbeve  are  instefioesibf  female  superioiity,  graalneBs  is 
not  the  chavaGteri^tiai  of  •  the  eei^*'  On  the  ooiltiiiLi^  it tis'io  be 
feared,  th^t  litUenesaciffipiMl  ia  rather  their  peenliantyf^t^-aad  it 
is  ooe?  which  the  liabits  of  many  wbmen  do  naftflend'totcorieol;. 
They  are  rbueied  about  Jittl^.thmgsy  iviexedby  little'  cares^ •anici- 
ous  about  little  occurrences.^  According  to  x>ur  observatknia, 
the  female  bi^in  is^less  m^mk  than  the  mal^f  widxheBoe'tibe  fe- 
male obarmHer  is  inferior  iaigisQenEd:  depth  and  power.i.Xbe  or- 
gans devoted  to  the  sieoifeaUtion  of  /eeting  axe  iaf]^r<iaDu  |>n>- 
Eortinn  to  the  qrgaiie  of  intellect  in  the  female  tloaa  m  the  male 
rain;  and  benoe  women  in 'general-  have  more  affection  and 
sympathy.,  and  less  vigour  of  inteUecty  thaki  men.  Their  itempe- 
ramentt  bPM^^v^? ris' generally  iiner^i.and  :th0iri4iea8ibilitm'and 
perceptions  are  mom  acute^  •  and  more  .delicate  than  in .  idales. 
These  modificat]oo^  fit /them  for  their  sitnalion«  and,  viewed  in 
relation  to  it|  we  do  not  oonsider  ihem  as  generally  deficient  in 
judgment,  or  feeble  in  character,  except  when  injured  by  a  bad 
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educadoD,  or  left  in  ignorance  through  want  of  education  alto- 
gether. 

Chapter  VIII.  treats  of  ^^  Female  Romance.'"  Wcare  in- 
formed, that  ^*  most  women  are  romantic;^  and  that  this  feeling 
**  is  not  confined  to  the  young  or  to  the  beautiful ;  to  the  intel- 
lectual or  to  the  refined;  but  that  every  woraafi  capable  of 
strong  feeling,  is  susceptible  of  romance.'"-*'^  Romance  is,  in- 
deed^ the  charm  of  female  character.  Without  it  ho  woman 
can  be  interesting ;  and  though  its  excess  is  a  weakness,  and  one 
winch  receives  but  little  indulgence,  there  is  nothings  truly  ge- 
nerous or  disinterested,  which  dpea  not  imply  its  existence.'"^— 
This  i&so  beautiful  and  so  romantic,  that  we  regret  that  it  is 
not  true  to  nature.  In  this  instance  Mrs  Sandford  certainly 
has  bad  an  individual  character  before  her  mind,- and  ascribed 
its  4}ua]Uie8  to  her  sex.  We  turned  up  Johnson^9  Dictionary 
to  (ubcorer  whether  there  wa^  any  meanmg  of  the  watd' f-oman- 
tic  with  which  we  were  xinacquamted,  and  in  which  she  might 
have  used  it;  but  we  found  the  definition  to  be  *^  wild,  impro- 
bable, fanciful ;  false,^  so  that  we  are  reluctantly  constrained  to 
put  d  negative  on  this  announcement  Her  error,  however,  lies 
chiefly  in  an  incorrect  use  of  the  term.  Strong  feeling  is  not 
necessarily  romantic;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  frequently  by  far  too 
direetly  related  to  an  ordinary  object,  and  too  serious  tb  admit 
of  a'jMUtide  of  romance  minting  with  it.  The  love  of  chiMren, 
an  onSfcciionate  devotion  to  a  nusband,  an  enereetic  benevolence, 
causing  the  countenance  to  radiate  with  gooaness  and  the  sin- 
cerestipiety,  may  all  glow  in  a  mind  which  is  a  stranger  to  ro* 
mattdc  emotion.  These  feelings  become  romantic  only  when 
Ideality  and  Wonder,  or  the  poetical  emotions,  are  combined 
with  them.  These  heighten  their  intensitv,  and  add  to  the  inte- 
rest-which  they  excite  in  cultivated  ana  poetical  minds;  but 
are  not  in  the  least  essential  to  thdr  active  existence.  Indeed, 
unless  strong)  judgment  go  along  with  the  romantic  feeling,  it  is 
mate  apt  to  render  its  possessors  imaginative  and  fantastical, 
than  ^^/troly^nerous  and  disinterested.^  This  explanation  is 
due  to  omr  fair  friends  who  are  only  practically  good,  without 
bein^  romanlically  amiable. 

inilere  is  a  good  chapter  on  ^*  Female  Education,^  in  which 
the  aiithor  appears  to  us  to  have  derived  her  most  valuable  in- 
fcBHalion  from  experience.  It  is  superior  in  soundness  to  se- 
veral of  her  other  Essays.  ^^  However  contrary  to  the  theory 
of  soine,'^  she  observes,  ^^  it  is  very  evident  that  there  is  an  in- 
nate '  moral  and  intellectual  bias,  which  contributes  greatly  to 
the  feortnation  of  individual  character.  It  is  in  the  mind  as  in 
the  body ;  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  each,  which  no  training  can 
take  away,  which  is  observable,  not  only  in  those  pre-eminently 
distinguished,  but  in  alL  For  all  have  their  peculiar  aspect,  as 
well  as  their  general  resemblance ;  and  we  need  not  be  indebt'' 
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to  jJiydognomical  or  pbrenolo^cal  science  for  a  truth  which  ex- 
perience and  observation  sufficiently  discover.  It  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  faults  of  modern  education,  and  especially  pf  that  of 
women!,  that  this  difibtence  is  sometimes  oveiflooked,  There  are 
now  a  systetn  and  a  routine,  to. which  everygirl  must  b^  stib* 
jected**"-^**  It  w6uldi.be  far  rtiore  wise  to  stud^  the  peculiarities 
of  temper  and  taletit^  and  to  addpt  one  accordingily*^ — f<  Adap- 
tation 18,  indeed,  the  great  secret  in  'educatiot,-*-risuiaptatioii  to 
circumstance  as  well  as  to  dharatrter,  and,  one  ought  almost  say, 
to  inclination  as  well  as  to  ability.'^  We  agree  with  all  these 
remarks:  If,  however,  we  understand  what  Phrenology  pro- 
fesses itaaffoomplisb^  it  i$  not  ta .  estabiiah  as  new  4optirin%'the 
iiien^^aiMeBc^^oftdneatd  djiff^nces^  bv^  tfitfifmi^h  {neanac.bv 
which  .the natural  qtialiljes  of  each  individual  may.  be*disoavereq» 
so  as  to  render  practical  the  **  adaptation  ^  which  the  author  r€^ 
commends.  .  Mrs  Sandford  gives  ample  prob&  in  this  vplume 
that  she  hai^  no  ptiecise  knowledge  or  the  elementary  faculties 
of  mind,  and  of  tnd  effects  of  their  combinations  in  different  de- 
grees of  pow^r ;'  and,  j.udging  from  her  work,  we  are  persiiaded 
that'sbe  Go6ld  not  cairry  into  full  effect  her  owu  preoeptaoa  edu- 
<»tioD.  Nevertheless^  she  is  a  lady  of  great,  talent  and  acute 
observation  <;  and  we  cite  her  shortcomings  merely  as  an  exam- 
ple, showing  how  inadequate  the .  greatest  natural  abilities  are 
to  reach  true  and  precise  results^  when  not  guided  by  scientific 
knowledge  and  consisted  rule$^ 

The  concluding  chapter  is  on  "  Female  Duties.'"  "  Chris- 
tianity is  practioarthroughout ;  it  is  so  in  its  religious  as  well  as 
in  its  moral  obligations.^-*-'^  Yet  the  fault  of  the  religion  of  or- 
dinary persons  is  its  insiticerity.  Not  that  thev  are  intentional- 
ly disingeDuoufl ;  but  they  aamit  a  casuistry  m  religion  which 
they  would  not  tolerate  in  any  thing  else.'' 

*'  To  acquire  and  retain  influence,  the  lady  must  make  her 
conjugal  duties  her  first  object.  She  must  not  think  that  any 
thing  will  do  for  her  husband, — that  any  room  is  good  enough 
for  her  husband, — that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  be  agreeable, 
when  there  is  only  her  Husba^d,-^tbat  6he  may  close  her  piano, 
or  lay  aside  her  brush,  for  why  should  she  play  or  paint  merely 
to  amuse  her  husband  ?  No  !.  She  must  consider  all  those  little 
arts  of  pleasing,  chiefly  valuable  on  his  account,— as  means  of 
perpetuating  her  attractions,  and  giving  permanence  to  his  afiec- 
tions." 

These  observations  also  appear  so  amiable,  that  We  regret  the 
necessity  of  refuting  them,  out  they  do  not  apply  to  cases  that 
actually  occur.  Let  us  suppose  the  ndfe  to  be  a  woman  of 
a  really  cultivated  taste,  fond  of  order  and  elegancft  in  ber 
household,  and  possessed  of  talents  for  music  and  drawing.  If 
the  husband  possess  congenial  qualities,  far  from  refurifig  to  dis- 
play her  accomplishments  to  gratify  him,  she  will  practise  them 
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first  to  please  hetsl^lf ;  and,  secoDdly,  to  enjoy  his  appobation, 
which  will  redouble  her  eajovment.  If,  on  the  bther  hand, 
the  husband  has  do  taste  toff  the  fine  arts,  for  music,  or  elegant 
arrangement,  be  wili  not  beiDrone  to  trouble  his  wife  to  display 
Buoh  quail  ties  for.  his  gratification,  becafose  they  will,  yield  nim 
no  pkasure.  If  the  wife  herself  have  none  of  these  talents,  it 
wfl{  not  enter  the  imagination  of  any  reasonable  maa  to  ^sk  her 
to  practise  them,  because  her  imperfect  attempts  will  afibrd  no 
one  any  satisfaction.  In  short  the  whole  suppositions  appear  to 
us  to  be  out  of  nature. 

* 

rrhe  lengdi  of  this  nottee  ^  af  pta^  tiiaf  we^etltertaiii  a  tintfere 
rdpetft  fbr  the'tdenti  Md  MiMjfe>^alllMi<«f  Mns 'SandftmL 
In  ptnnt  of  tctsapaAA^^ 

the  best  modem  publitetickisi  Her  style  is  ivivainous,  clear^ 
pobited,  and  often  briliiAnr  ;^^^very  sentence  might,  with  ad- 
vantage, be  presented  by  itself  as  a  quotation.  Wc/  conclude 
with  the  following  exquisite  motteau  i-^^  What  but  love  can 
dictate  the  amemties  so  e^denti&I  td  domee^  happiness,— can 
excuse  mutual  faults,— <9an  driv^  awby  duhiess^  and  gfive  inte- 
rest to  duty,«^<ian  lighten  every  burden,  and  enhance  eveify 
pletisur^,— 4»n  sweeten  e^v^fy  thing  bitter,'  and  render  more 
grateful  every  thing  sweM  P  jLove  t^  indeed,  the  gokien  thread 
which  imparts  Ticmess' and  value  to  the  oobrsest  woof.-^^-ahd 
happier,  tar  happier,  are  they  who,  with  love  in  their  Hearts, 
encounter  many  a  shodt,  ana  cope  with  many  a  stru^gle^  than 
they  ^ho,  soured  by  natural  disesteetn,  find  even  thdr  luxuiious 
indolence  fiitiguikig,  and  theil*  cosdy  |rieasul*eB  disappointing  aud 
tasteless.^ 

Them*  is  gr^fllt  truth  ^nd  beabiy  in  thiB'|)i^turG  of  eonjogal 
felicity. 


ARTICLE  III. 

CRUELTV  TO  ANlMAIi&— StE  WlLUAM  HAMILTON'S 

EXPEEIMENTS. 

As  some  portion  of  the  press  continues  to  charge  phrenolo- 
gists  with  the  ^  atrocity^  en  mutilating  animals  in  order  to  dis- 
cover the  functions  of  thar  brains,  we  are  reluctantly  compel- 
led to  revert  to  the  subject.  In  January  183S,  a  letter  signed 
Phrendogns  appeared' in  the  Caledonian  Mercury,  in  answer  io 
some  remarks  made  by  the  edkxor  of  that  paper  against  the 
editor  of  Htm  Jou itaI,  for  inserting  the  detail  of  BouiUaud^s  ex- 
periments, on  account  of  thdr  cruelty.    Thia  letter  contained  « 
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paragraph  in  re1aiti9n  to  Sir  Williain'  damiltpa^s  .recent  experi- 
ments, which  produced  the.  following  ^pi^tle  l^rom  him.  The 
italics  appear  in  the  or*^naI. .  ^,       v    .    ,        .  . 

«  CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS.-iPH!RiN<!)IiOGV.      '  ' 

I,  g      .  .:      -     ;     •     .      .  /  -      •  ■•/■    .•'••'     '.<.•■• 

*  In  atetter»  ajgaed  VpHB|flNjOLpp)jg»Vioyo\ir  paper  of  yester- 
day, there  is  .^  ij^iM^ion  to  p^e,  ^h^  disingeqiious.inaievql^ce  of 
which  J  Te^l' wysejif ,  Ijpupd  .^) ,  QxpQSfu .  ,  The.  Jettfir  is  .wrtttf p  in 
extenuation  Qf;ceTMiin,^h]ujcoan.^^p^nf^pt^by  ooe^/iiow^ftthe 
sect,  wh|<;l^^aj3 1  b^i>, justly  (fi^ajp/df^t^tiifi^.^/itrc^^ 
following  passage  is  intmi^d  tQ,  df,yi^^.Bti  loa^t^..  t^e  .public 
odiuni J^^wei^P^^^idi^^  Ctfid<4^fi^n  9^  tb?  phienolMgical  de- 
lusion., ^.   1^.    ...r^.    .  ,        ,...,.,  f      . ,' : .       •  [  ;/   t- '.    . 

«  ifou  wilj  fip^^?n  DrMqnfpV.vork.w.tbe.Brfiinv  justpub- 
lishea^,,a  variety  pjf  p^tpprinnen^,  pa  ibi^ries  and.  irabpit^y  per- 
formed  )>y/$ii:  jV|i)[lUim  l^amiltw^ froQi  which  he.d,ipa.W8  -coo- 
du^ions.  ^dyef se  pi  J'hri^OQ^igyt  wJMc^l,  jOj;  :]\lapn>  dp^s  ^ot  dc- 
noiince,!^  ^atrocioui^^  I  cdl  ,on  t^etpceaS'to.dp^v^n-rhiuided 
justipppn  Sir.WiUi«a[>l^pp.Bo^  ...   ,    r     :      '. 

^.^  Now,  in  ipal^nfif^  ^u^  ^  r«fGTOnc^,oa,^M«br4p  oopasion,.  any 
other  Wia^,"^phi:e^9Jogi^  qiff  whooaf^flfwe^, suit, the 

add^  that 
jjr. lyioprpiwuja flot^  •  (aeopuiNw:.i»y  q^pepo^f^  as  *  atroidpus,' 
seeing  t,hat  .I)r,  >ipnrb  expressly  st^ej^  {f^n4  all  that  Phreuo- 
logus  kifow;$  ^f  .th,em  U  frop,J)i^ttpt;f)p,,thati  th(ft  .^i^itiw.  vn- 
der  which  my,  e^peria)jE|nt3  were  perform^^  wasx.  (^  ^A^,  verd 
fioi(  /^t^  occai^ioqin^ no.  painb^pnd^qsligkli  mom^fUary, smart. 
But  this  ,y(a^wff.(  # <i^:,^  would;  h^y^.bepn.  pjuby^^rsive  of 
the  very  end  tor  ^ni^h  refei^enqe;  tp.  m^,  ai^d  coy  jexperiments 
was  made  at  all  ^  therefore M,u>gs  cof^e4iffidrrtJ4,ere^e,,tbe*vcrjf 
revers^'of  ills  tr!^h  w^  §ir,  your  Toop^ 

obedient  sprvant^     ,     .     /  r    /   . 

"  ^AVOR  Place,  6t^  ./on.'? , 

We  riequest  the  reader,  in  the  Ifrst  plaqe,  tp  oba^rve  the  phi- 
losophical and  gentlemanly  rty\e  of  this  letter !  '  Sp  indignant  is 
the  learned  professor  at  being  supposed  .capable  of  cruelty  to  the 
animals  which  he  made  the  subject  of  hisj  ^xpieninenta«  that  he  en- 
tirely loses  his  temper ;  .and,  not  contented  .with  aa^erting  that  his 
experiments  were  **  not  cruel/  roundly  denounces  all  Phrenolo- 

S'sts  as  utterly  regardless  of  truth  on  the  subject  of  their  science, 
[uch  as  we  are  accustomed  to  Sir  William  Hamilton's  heat 
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of  temper  and  talents  f^r  perverGion,  we  confess  that  we  were 
astonished  at  the  tertris  of  tnis  epistle  to  the  Editor  of  the  Mer- 
cury. The  phrenolo^at,  ht  says^  "  w  one  who  can  alwaj/s  suit 
the  statement  of  the  fM^tstotheinUTesl  of  his  hypoihesis^  If  we 
wanted  terms  most  faithfully  to  descrioe  Sir  William  himself, 
he  has  here  furnished  Ahem.      .     ' 

Let  the  reader  next  peruse  the  following  note  which  appears 
on  pages  J6,  16;  and  17iof  the 'Inftoduwion  (o  Df  Monro's 
"  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,"  recently  published,  in  which  Sir  Wil- 
liam^B  experiments  are  detailed,  and  l^en  judge  for  himself, 
whether  PHREiiotoCtis  is  to  bfe:  held  as  guilty  of"  disingenuous 
malevolence," 'beckdse  he- did  iiot  anhounc6' that  Dr  Monro  bad 
Sir  WjBmKwi's owurawct thattheext>eritoients'werti  '* noi criiel ;" 
as  if  Sfr'WHfiaiii  cdilld  esCiJ*'frotd  tWc^r^  of  cruelty, 
merely'  by  having  txprt^s*^'  Suth  aa  opinion'  to  "Sr  IMotiro ;  (or 
the  I)octorgiv*s  tio  opihidfi'of  his  own.  "  ■        ■ 

•'  Above  two  yieara  agft,"  sdys  ■Dt' MiWin,  *' 1  siw,' in  itie  gar- 
den of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  several  xoun_g  rabbiuai^d  chickens, 
to  all'app^rSht*  in  the  most  perffecfheallh,  through  whose  brains 
8rid'cei-tl*l]tf  win«,-sriiatl  sltfent^  lif  tjit^ad,  fecfiad'at  different 
time*  liefen'pftssed  !'H'varidus"airections  ■  and  Sir  Willianl  aft- 
Burtdmtf  (»thftt'*feirt!leea  ifif  conditioil  dffiis  experiments) 
that  'thte  ariiWialtf  do  fl6t  seeni  to  silflfer  jSain  at  the  lime  the 
needles,  Stc.  are  passed,  with  exception '6f  the  slight  smart  in 
punctul^g  the 'iiitegamttits.'"  The  brain  hap 'been  long  known 
to'be  WhoRy  insenflble:  Ws  feJiperiment^  Tie  tells  me,  prove, 
that  if  the  great  bloodvessels'  afe  avoided,  ami  a  perforating 
insthimentof'ftk)  great  a  diattieter  be'  not  eiilpli>ye(!,  the  brain 
(basilat-  tio  let^  than  coronal  t^gibn),  tiay,  wbat  is  still  more  re- 
mdrkabk,  the  cerebellum  may,  without  pain,  or  inflammation, 
at  ttfmollisttWeiTt,  and;  with  exception  ofa  Very  limited  focus, 
without  apparent  injury  to  the  vitil  functiotis,'  he  almost  literal- 
ly tnade  a  pin^cushioD.  Though  not  a  medical'  mail,  Sir  Wil- 
Itam  thinks,  that  if  the  cerebral  non-irritability  of  the  smaller  ani- 
mals huldb  good  in  man,  *hidi  we  hav^'ltttle  reason  tq  doubt, 
and  if  the  larger  cotibcr  of  his  bloodvessels  dp  not  oppose  an 
impediment,  a  permanent  and  gradual  drain,  in  case  of  hydro, 
cephalus,  may,  without  any  danger,  be  obtained,  by  passing  a 
cantiU,  of  a  pirtk^lar  construction,  and  with  lateral  perfora- 
tifHis,  through  the  ventricles.  By  this  means,  in  acute  hydroce- 
phalus, the  sudden  pressure  of  tne  water,  which  is  probably  in 
most  cases  th^  proximate  cause  of  death,  would  be  taken  ofl^ 
and  titne  allowed  foi*  the  morbid  diathesis,  of  the  obstruction,  to 
abate;  in  chronic  iasea,  (he  farther  accumulation  of 'fiuid  would 
be  prevented,  and,  by  the  gradual  evacuation  of  that  already 
collected,  which  could  easily  be  regulated,  combined  perhaps 
with  sentle  pressure,  the  brain  and  cranium  might  be  safely  re- 
stored to  their  natural  relations.     To  pass  a  wire,  correspond- 
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ing  to  such  a  canula,  from  side  to  side,  through  the  middle  or 
lower  part  of  the  ventricles,  he  found  to  be  an  operation  abso- 
lutely of  no  danger  whcUever  in  the  smaUer  animalfr^Mis  yet,  be 
has  tried  it  in  none  larger  thaa  the  cat.  In  thesub^MiiSQ  of  the 
brain  the  foreign  body  is  in  afpir  daj^s  surrouiyled  by  atonghidi 
sheath  of  coagulable  lymph ;  adhesion  of  xhia  to  a  w^  qx  C9«- 
nula  is  prevented  by  ocoasionalljf  turning  theio^  In,  a  gfeat 
manyexperimenjt^  (without  a  i  jingle  accidept)  ^Sir  WiUiam 
never  found  th^l  such  a  perfpration  produced  any  app^irent  ef- 
fect ;  and  several  'animals  (quadrupeds  and  birds),  continued  to 
exhibit  fpr  v^ars  the  highest ,  health  and  vigour,  with  all  their 
instincts,  whose  heads  were  transfixed  by  sundry  sub>twces  in 
this  and  other  directions."  ,  , 

We  haye  two  preliminary  jrenwl^  tooQW  in  r€|;$rd  to  this  note. 
First,  As  Dr  Mpnrp^s  object  is  Xo  ^repprt  what  Sir  WiUiam  Ha^ 
miltqn.^oU  him^  and  as  t;ne  twp  pi^^l^ssqrs.liye  is^Abe.mme>  ciljf, 
ami  9^  in  hi^t^  (9{  intimate  comipunicatioii^i,  ^^,  consider  our- 
^Ives  warrant€|d  }n  assuming  ithat  JQr  Monroes  B^rratKTecoiTA?% 
represents  the  faqt^;  in  other  woridsv  i^hat  the  note  itself  v^as  sub- 
mitted to,  and  its  teriQs  adjusted  by  Sir  William,.  b^for^i^ubHfla- 
tipn. ,  Secondly,  When  the  Doctor  infpcms  us,  that  6iv  WiUuum^s 
ecpperiments  prqrfe  that  certfiin  things  mtf/  b^dons^  vfe  vimienitaqd 
this  tp  mean  that  Sir  William  did,  them ;  for«  fnmng  by  ^- 
petiifpeniSt  is  just  reppr^ng  die^rmili  od  e^pei;uneat9  /ic4i4a% 
performe^i.  Well,  thec^  .Pf  M^m9  infciim^,«s,.ib*t  Sir  WJil- 
liam  "at  diffen^^^t.  jipa^s*""  pa^M,  "  ia  v^ri^^u^  c^ireptipns" 
"  wires,  small  skepes  of  thread,'"  &c, ."  throiig^the  brains  and 
cerebella ""  "  of  seyeral  ypung  rabbits  a^d chickens;^  h^. made 
the  '^  cerebell^m^.  "  almost  litemlly  n  pip-<mshipn  ;'^  be.  trans- 
fixed the  heads  of  several  <<  quadrDp^s  wd  birds  7^  "  hj  sun- 
dry ^ubstanq^s  iu  th^s  An4  other,  dirpctioni^'^  and  h^-  ^^  ofcasion- 
ally  turned  ^  the  wires  to  prevept  them  being  "  in  a  feif  days 
surroqnded  by  ^.  tQMgbish  sheath  of  coagulable  lyniph  ^  ai¥i 
with.tbis  tissqp  pf  barbarities .^taripg- himin  th^.facebh?^ 4iA. a 
fit  pf  blind  aqd  io^nsate  indignation,  wrote  to  the  £d|it«r  of  fihe 
Mercury,  that  the  experiments  "  were  not  cruel,  occasioning  no 
pain  beyond  a  slight  momentary,  ffmart,'"  ,4nd  abused  the  Pbre- 
nolcg^st  of  "  disipgenupu^  malevolence/  in  referring  to  him  and 
his  experimeotf  at  all  {  This  i^  ^he  v^ry  ffcqa/^  idiai  of  .si^i^ng 
<<  the  statement  of  facts  tp  the  interest  pf  his  hypothesis  ;^  for 
the  facts  themselves  stand  forth  in  irresistible  condemfiatjou  of 
the  ."  statepae^fp^  Th^y  beay  .iptiinsi^  e^tid«)pa,.  pf  cru^, 
and  tfc^e^is.pothi^^g  but\".^he  ist^tepen^"  th^t.^ali^ii^a^rtifm 
of  t\ui  belief  of  the .  perpetrator  to  the.  cQn)»rai;y,  to  counter- 
vail the  appalling  testimony  of  nature.  Apd  yet  Sir  Wil* 
liam  charges  **  disingenuous  malevolence^  on  the  Phrenolo- 

S'st  who  refened  to  his  experiments,  and  *^  concealed"^  the 
ct  that  he  had  assured  Dr  Monro  that  <*  they  wero  not 
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cruel  r*  Any  man  "vrho  conld  believe  that  they  were  not  cruel, 
must  have  been  as  blind  to  the  laws  of  organized  nature  as  Sir 
William  himself  appears  to  hie :  Dr  Monro  does  not  vouch  for 
the  credibility  of  this  part  of  Sir  William'*s  story.  He  makes 
Sir  William  ^ahrant  his  own  narrative  ki  this  particular.  Dr 
Monro  saVSj  '*  Sir  Williatd  assured  me  (what  was  indeed  the 
condition  of  bins  experiments^)  that  the  animals  do  not  seem  to 
sufier  pain  a^  ihe  ttmB  the  n^eedles,'  &6.  lare  passed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  slight  smart  rn  puncturing  <he  integuments." 
Tnere  is  more  suiting  of  the  woids  here  to 'the  obscuration  of 
the  fsibt,  than  meets  the  eye.  It  is  not  said  that- the  animals 
did  noifeel  pftin,  they  only ''^  seemed  "  not  to  suffer.  But  there 
may  be  various  reasons  why  they  "  did  not  seem  to  sUffW  pain," 
and  yet  the  charge  of  cruelty  may  come  home  irresistibly  to  the 
experimenter.  *  They  may  have  been  rendered  utteriy  insensi- 
ble by  the  sieverity  of  the  shock  at  the  moment  when  iheir  brains 
wertftrttn^fixed';  and  thus,  through  dt>liter^ti(mof  all  sen^bSity, 
^*  bat^  felt  no  pain  after  th6  slight  moraentafy  smfayt;"  when  the 
wired  penetrated  through  the  integiimentis;  and  this  is  one  hypo* 
th^s'by  Which  we  can  recdficUe  the '"fact,"  and  the  «*  state- 
ment ;^  or,  from  some  caiisiB'or  cfther,  Sir  William  may  have 
been  ineapable  at  the  time  of  discerning  ttielr  agonies,  and  their 
feeUngsmay  have  "  seemed  "to  him  the  opposite  of  what  they 
really  were;  or  he  may  have  mistaken  their  convulsions  for 
apWrtiVfe  firbKc,  in  cdnseqii^nee  of  which  error,  they  might  have 
"seiem^  to  him  even  fo  enjoy  his  operdtidfts:  '^tf  the  quadru- 

gfd  who^  terebellurii  waa  *'  dlmost  literally^  cibriyerted  Into 
f  William  Htamilton^s  «  pm-tushibtt  ^  could'speafe,  we  do  not 
believe 'that  it  would  describe  its  sensations  itt  tdrms  equally 
gentle'  with  those  employed  by  lorn. 

'  •  But'  there  is  another  foop-fiole  in  the  words-^^the  animals  did 
^  not  seem  to  suffer  paiii  at  the  time  the  needles,  &c.  were  pass- 
ed ;^  and,  t6  render  thid  credible,  Dr  Monro  tells  us  that  «  the 
brau>  had  been  long  knowti  to  be  wholly  insensible."  It  is  true 
that  the  portions  of  the  brain  "which  manifest  memtal  emotions 
ifnd  perceptbns  do  not  eXiectite  the  fbnctbn  of  sensation ;  but 
both  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Dr  Monro  know  well  that  the 
brain  i^  enveloped  in  membranes,  and  that  the  skull  is  covered 
with  integuments,  all  of  which  are  endowed  more  or  less  with 
sensibility;  and  that  v^hen  these Ibeeome  inflamed,  which,  e^fter 
the  lapse  of  a  Jew  /iours^  is  the  natural  Consequence  of  all  severe 
injuries,  the  pain  to  which  they  give  ris6  is  intense.  It  might 
be 'possible 'thaft  a  quadruped,  dtihe'^ei^in'Omeht'*iithqii  its 
braitt'  was  traO^xed  by  k  wite  or  "  odheit  8ub6taftte,^if1t  was  hot 
reilder^  entirely  Insensible,  might' feel  only  the  smart,  as  Sir 
William  calls  it,  attendant  on  penetrating  tne  integuments  and 
membmnes ;  and  yet,  that,  in  a  short  time  after,  inflammation, 
with  extreme  agony,  might  follow ;  nevertheless,  the  words  of 
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the  note,  by  limiting  the  statement  in  point  of  dme,  exclude 
this  natural  occurrence.  Was  there  no  "  suiting  the  statement 
of  the  facts  to  the  interest  of  his  hjpothens,^  when  the  sen- 
tence was  thus  framed  ? 

If  Sir  William  believes  that  the  animals  whose  cerebella  he 
converted  into  '^  pin-cushions  ^  did  not  suffer  more  than  a  slight 
smart,  is  there  no  *^  disingenuous  malevolence  ^  on  his  part  in 
designating  Bouillaud^s  experiments  as  ^^  inhuman  ?^  If  the 
brain  is  insensible  in  Edinburgh  (and  Sir  William  affords  more 
evidence  than  he  is  aware  oxl  that  in  some  cases  it  is  so,  even 
in  the  human  species),  it  will  be  equally  callous  in  Paris;  and 
if  Sir  William^s  experiments  gave  onl^  a  slight  smart  in  punc- 
turing the  integuments,  how  can  Bouillaud  be  accused,  by  him^ 
of  causing  severer  suffering  ?  Perhaps,  however,  Bouillaud  was 
a  rough  practitioner,  and  Sir  William  a  gentle  experimenter. 
We  give  Sir  William  every  possible  advantage  founded  on  this 
distinction :  Bouillaud  tooK  saws  and  gimlets  to  large  dogs;  Sir 
William  was  more  merciful,  for  he  only  passed  ^*  wires  ^  and 
^^  skenes  of  thread,^  and  ^^  sundry  substances  in  this  and  other 
directions,^  through  the  brsuns  of  *^  young  rabbits  and  chick- 
ens.^ The  creatures  were  youn^  and  tender,  and  therefore  he 
used  only  nice  little  boring  needles.  They  were  not  able  to 
stand  a  rude  shock,  and  therefore  he  only  made  their  cerebella 
his  "  pin-cushion  ^  Perhaps  the  chickens  were  domestic  fowls, 
and  had  heard  the  children  singing,  ^^  Give  me  a  pin  to  stick 
in  my  thumb^  &c.  and  actually  desired  to  have  pins  stuck  in 
their  cerebella,  they  having  no  thumbs  in  which  to  enjoy  this 
gratification.  This  supposition  is  as  much  in  harmony  with  na- 
ture, as  the  assertion  that  the  operations  performed  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam occasioned  only  a  slight  and  momentary  smart. 

We  refer  to  our  next  article,  in  which  Mr  Watson  deals  with 
the  philosophical  merits  of  Sir  William's  experiments;  and  con- 
clude by  stating,  that  we  do  not  approve,  and  have  never  ap- 
proved,  of  the  mode  of  studying  tlie  tunctionii  of  the  brain  by 
mutilation.  We  report  and  comment  on  experiments  made  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  the  functions  of  the  brain,  because  it  is  our 
duty  to  notice  every  incident  connected  with  Phrenology ;  but 
it  is  absurd  to  accuse  us  either  of  perpetrating  these  experiments 
ourselves,  or  of  approving  of  them  because  we  report  them. 
We  quote  the  following  m)servation8  as  fundamental  doctrine 
on  the  subject. 

Dr  Spurzheim,  in  his  Phync^omical  System,  published  in 
London  in  1815,  under  the  head  of  ^^  Mutilations,^  says,  **  These 
means  are  not  only  altogether  useless  under  such  drcumstances, 
but  they  can  at  no  time  serve  to  determine  the  functions  of  the 
brain ;  for  the  organs  are  not  confined  to  the  surfince :  conse- 
quently every  organ  oueht  to  be  cut  away  on  both  sides  from 
the  surface  to  the  medmla  oblongata,  and  such  a  wound  would 
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kill  any  perfect  animali  Let  us,  fibwever,  eVen  suppbse  that  the 
animal  could^^^Vive  siicfi  mutUatJo^^ ;  hbw  Should  ft  manifest 
a  aensattoti  of  which  it  htts  b^n  ddptlVed?  afad  how  should  it 
indicate  the  want  of  this  sensation  ?  Moi^oVclr;'such  operatidvis 
are  too  vidleflt;  attd  thfe  aniitiali  kriight  i^in^  seter^  faculties 
without  fifty  pow**  of  ihaWfcstiiiff  tfihn  ;  4  Wf d,  whose  b^ih  is 
in  ai^^'Op^  ♦ibleMly  itljfut^,  is  iwl  llki?rjrto  ajng,  br'to  buiH  a 
nest.  •  FiriaHy,  thfe  deranjgertienrts'  of 'pdrts  >hidt  are  afltcf6d  by 
sympathy,  are  sometimes  more  sensible  thaii  those 'of  partS' wh4ch 
suffer  prittiitively  or  idiopathlcally ;  k  headach  is  often  the  sole 
result- of  somefthittg  indigestible  in  tTie  stomach;  and  this  takes 
pla<»  whhoutany  feeling  bf'p^am  in'theslomabh  itself.  '  Heiice 
iiU  impds^hle  to  dl^ermifief  me[fun(ftiirtts  of  ike  cerebral -parts 
by  their  TrvUtiia&mT        .         •    *      .     •       -  ' 

The  same  doctrine  is  laid  ^own  in  iVr  Gall's  French  work* 
and  ifllifl*  OoVnbe^d  Sjrstehi' of  Phrenology  it  is  smd,  '*  Thlefact 
is,  'that?  all  pdrtsof  th^  nerfolis  system  are  sb  intimately  connects 
ed,  tiiattbe  inffictioii  of  ftniiirtes  is  not  the  wa5r  to' determine  the 
furiclidns  of  a'ny;  even  its  itest  important  parts."  * 

These  passages  contaifi  a  distinct  disavowal  on  the  pai-t  of 
phreholo^st?;  of  «*  'mdtilatitins^  as  a  means  of  estabh'shing  the 
functionsof  the  diffferent  parts  of  the  brain.   ' 

M^e' have  tMily  fat^hei^  to*  call  atteritirfn  to  a  distinction  which 
is  rarely 'observed,  but  wbich  ought  never  to  be*  overlooked  in 
refei^entie  tto -thl^  qui^sfion ;"  riam^y;  ftat  the  sci^tific  compe- 
tency of  the  ^xpeHme'nts'tp  ascertain  trbe  ftmctions'  of  the  brain 


ibj( 

The  whole  adber'ent^  of  H*  Science  triay  justly  be  Charged  with 
j)ractiees  wHfcH  ai-^  he'cesWrfly  implied  in  fts  pHftcipIeis ;  all  phy- 
sioldgists,  ftk  eji&mjjle,  arc  dissectors;  bat  drily  the  individuals 
who  crtnmit  mui*der  ir^  order  to  obtain  subjects  can  be  charged 
with^'thfe  immoValrty  ofBbrfting.  Suppose  it  were  well  known 
thit'Ofie  df  ih^  unfortlitiiate  Victims  of  Burlt  and  Hare  had  been 
the  m^£ih9  6f  lekdihg  to  scime  brilliant  physiological  discovery, 
i^86rely  does  not  follow  that  every  writer  who  reported  such 
dik:d^e^,'and'the  experimfenti  by  which  it  was  arrived  at,  can 
becNarge^'with  Conniving  aV  the  practice  of' Burking,  because 
he  da  not'  go  6ut  bt  his  ^^'y  to  expatiate '  on  the  immorality 
and  cruelty  of  such  a  practice.  Now^  the  phrenologists  are  still 
less  anienabl^  to  the  charge  of  conniving^  at  cruelty,  for  disavow- 
ing, las  they  do,  erven  the  scientific  propriety  of  the  mutilations 
in  question ;  It  requires'  but  a  small  extent  of  charity  to  acquit 
them  of  the  mor^/ crime  of  encouraging  du traces  to  humanity, 
whic^  they  d^lare'  to  be  incapable  of  accompfehing  any  good 
end.  •        '       '     '  '     '  . 

VOL.  VII. — NO.  XXXI.  E  e 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

TILE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  HRAIN«  wHk  som^  Obs^tratidiM  on  ito 
FunettODftk  By  Aibxamd^h  Monbo^  1I«IX  Ac  T«  vhi^  is  ftfefitsd  ao 
acooimt  of  £xpetimeiit8  on  the  Weight  and  Retetlire  Fropotttoil*  of  tho 
Brain,  Cerebellum,  and  Tuber  Anaulare  in  Man  aUd  AaiioalBt  lUider  Uie 
Various  ciraunttancea  of  Age,  Ses^  Countty,  &«•  By  Stf  Wxi.liaii  "Hamsv* 
Toy>  Bart. 

(By  Mr  Hirwi^rT  C.  Watsoh,  Senior  President  of  the  Royal  Med.  Society.) 

Sir  William  Hamilton's  "  Facts  aiid  Fictions,*^  promised 
several  years  ago,  are  not  yet  published.  This  is  rather  extra- 
ordinary, as,  no  doubt,  Sir  William  must  have  had  them  in  pos* 
session  when  their  future  publication  was  first  advertised.  We 
cannot  suppose,  after  the  confident  manner  in  which  they  were 
announced,  either  that  his  Facts  had  then  to  be  discovered,  or  his 
Fictions  then  to  be  invented.  Dr  Monro,  however,  in  a  new  edi- 
tion of  his  work  on  the' Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  has  given  to  the 
public  "the  results '^  of  Sir  William  Hamihon'^s  observations*, 
apparently  made  subsequent  to  the  advertisement  of  the  Facts 
and  Fictions,  "  in  his  own  words  ;'^  at  the  same  time  expressing 
a  hope  that  Sir  Williatn  would  soon  publish  the  details  of  his 
experitnents.  We  sincerely  wish,  but,  after  the  experience  of 
his  Fdcts  and  Fictions,  scarcely  venture  to  hopcy  the  same.  We 
wish  it,  because,  in  this  age  of  experiment,  when  experimental- 
ists on  the  b'rain  differ  so  greatly  and  $o  essentially  potb  in  the 
facts  observed  and  in  the  Conclusioris  drawn  from  thbm,  w6^  are 
quite  sure  that  very  little  importance  will  fee  attached  to  the 
mere  "  results''  of  Sir  William  fitainilton'^s  experim^ts,  lintil 
full  and  accurate  details  be  published.  Sir  WilliamV  literary 
acquirements  may  be  great;  but  never  hfiving  attained  any  rank 
as  a  natui^alist,  as  a  physiologist,  or  as  a  human  or  comparative 
anatomist,  he  cannot  expect  the  scientific  world  to  tak,e  his  ^^  Re- 
sults "^  on  faSth.  In  experiments  on  living  animals  in  particular^ 
there  are  too  many  sources  of  error,  which  even  the  most  accus* 
tomed  experimentalist  can  scarcely  avoids  to  allow  of  any  reli- 
ance on  conclusions  fi^m  those  of  a  comparative  tyro  in  natural 
science,  unless  the  experiments  themselves  be  minutely  and  ac- 
curately detailed.  It  is  more  especially  incumbent  on  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  to  do  this,  as  he  differs  m  several  points  from  the 
ttiost  dexterous  experimentalists  of  the  continent.  Perhaps  this 
desideratum  will  in  due  time  be  supplied,  otherwise  Sir  William 

"  We  b»^e  beard  that  Mr  Stone  atiMed  Sir  Williaia  ia  tho^XperivMU 
and  obaervationa  here  re|x»rted ;  but  no  mention  ia  made  of  him  in  tbe  re* 
port.  Does  Mr  Stone  mean  to  fiivour  us  with  additional  '^  Facta  and  Fic- 
tions^ of  his  own  ?  Or  has  he  surrendered  aU  right  to  the  present  set  to  Sir 
William  for  his  individual  benefit  ? 
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will  be  nearly  in  the  position  of  a  chemist  who  infonned  the 
world  that  he  had  succeeded  in  producing  a  greater  degree  of 
oold  than  any  of  his  scientific  bretnren,  but  never  explained  fiow 
this  was  eflfected.  Some  of  our  friends  may  notwithstanding 
feel  derirous  to  know  the  resuUa  of  Sir  William  Hamilton^  ex* 
periotients  and  observations.  We  deem  it  therefore  proper  to 
sifltte  them,  and  shall  at  the  same  time  append  to  th^a  such  re- 
marks as  their  getieral  and  often  vague  nature  may  seem  to  re- 
quire or  admit  of. 

Sir  William  informs  us,  that  *^  The  following,  among  other 
oonclusiMs,  are  founded  on  an  indaction  drawn  from  above  60 
human  brains,  from  nearly  300  human  skulls  of  determined  sex, 
the  capacity  of  which,  by  a  method  he  devised,  was  taken  m 
sand,  and  the  original  weight  of  the  brain  thus  recovered,  and^ 
from  more  than  700  brains  of  different  animals.^ 

Obs.-^So  far  as  the  number  of  briuns  and  skulls  is  concerned, 
a  tolerable  approximation  to  accuracy,  at  least  in  some  of  the 
propositions  presently  to  be  stated,  might  be  expected ;.  but 
until  Sir  William  informs  us  of  the  number  of  brains  or  skulls  of 
each  species  of  animal,  of  each  nation,  sex,  and  age,  as  well  as 
tike  circumstances  under  which  the  individuals  died,  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  dwde  on  the  degree  of  credit  to  be  attached  Vo 
hia  conclusions.  The  conclusions  themselves  may  have  been 
accurately  drawn  from  the  data,  but  in  these  data  there  may 
have  been  sources  of  fallacy  sufficient  to  vitiate  the  conclusions 
so  far  as  to  render  them  inapplicable  as  general  facts  or  laws. 
How  Sir  William  recovered  the  original  weight  of  the  brain  I^, 
waghing  the  quantity  of  sand  required  to  fill  a  skull  we  are 
ouite  at  a  loss  to  conceive ;  that  he  mi^t  estimate  the  size  of 
tlie  cranial  contents  by  such  a  method  is  quite  clear. 

^'  1.  The  adult  male  epcephalos  is  heavier  than  the  female  ^ 
the  foriiier  nearlv  avera^^ng  in  the  Scots  head  3  lb.  $  oz.  trpy. 
the  latte^r  3  lb.  I  oz.  In  the  male,  about  1  brain  in  *i  is  found 
above  4  lb.  troy  ;  in  the  feipale,  hardly  1  in  100.''    ^ 

Obs.— This  is  pretty  nearly  what  we  should  have  expected. 
The  ^tremes  4ifier  ii)ore  in  the  two  sexes  than  the  means.  Ijp, 
ordinary  Ufe  we  see  many  females  on  a  par  with  the  other  sexY 
but  only  a  small  numl^^  of  females,  in  proportion  to  that  of 
men^  exhibit  fsxtraordioary,  fproe  of  character.  To  the  exact 
numeriQal  pr(^rtion%  a»  here,  given,  we  attach  little  wei^lit. 
It  woul4  require  several  thousand  brains  or  skulls  to  detei7ni|ie 
exact  praportions  where  they  are  so  low  as  one  per  cent. 

*<  8.  to  Man,  the  enc^phalos.  reaches  its  full  size  about  seven 
years  of  age.  This  was  never  before  proved.  It  is  commonly 
bdieved  that  the  kftsin  and  the  body  attain  thdr  full  develop- 
Bient  tpffctiier.  The  Wenzels  rashly  generalized  from  ttco  cases 
the  oondiuaQDy  that  the  bnun  reaches  its  full  size  about  seven 
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years.;  as  Sccmm'erincf  harf,  iii  liUe'riiiifrn^v,  on  a  ii7?^fe  case,  a!u 
sumed  that  it  attains  its  last  groWtli  by  "S.  Gali  and  S^urzheim, 
on  the  other  hand,  assert  that  the  increase  of  the  encephidofe;  is 
only  ternninated'aDout  40.  "  The  r^siilt  of  nfty  Indirctibn  •  Is  de- 
duced from  an  average  6f  36  biiiniJ  and  A\^\h  of  xhiidteti;  com- 
pared with  an  average  of  several  hundred  brftfn*  aAd'^ktiUsof 
adults.  It  is  perhaps  superfliioits  to  observe,*  thaitil  is  thfe 
greater  development  of  the  bones,  muscles,  and  hair,  v^hich  ren- 
der^ the  adult  head  considerably  lutger  than  that  of  the  chiM  of 


seven.'" 


Ob3. — We  should  like  to  know  the  precise  details  of  thes6  ob^ 
servations.  That  the  proposition  has  never  bbfore  been  proved, 
we  conceive  Sir  William  Hamilton  may  safely  affirm.  Whettei* 
he  has  established  it  now,  we  arfe  certainly  justified  in  cohsidtt'- 
ing  to  be  at  least  doubtful,  so  long  as  we  are  not  in  possessicm 
of  the  details  from  which  his  conclusions  are  drawn;  Perfect 
accuracy,  in  this  inquiry,  can  only  be  attained  by  comparing  the 
heads  of  the  same  individuals  at  different  ages ;  but  this  bang 
impossible  in  regard  to  the  contents  of  the  fskull,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  take  averages,  and  trust  to  the  different '  sources  of 
error  counterbalancing  each  other.  The  average  from  a'tnii.ch 
greater  number  than  36  f^kulls  and  brains  appears  to  us' essen- 
tial to  the  formation  of  a  standard  worthy  of  implicit  reliante. 
But  granting  Sir  William  Hamilton^  conclusion  to  be  nearly 
correct,  it  docs  not  militate  against  the  doctrines  of  Phrc^nology, 
because  altliough  size  is  one  and  an  important,  it  is  not  the  only, 
condition  of  mental  vigour.  Though  the  brain  of  a  child  at 
seven  may  vary  but  little  ih  sizi^  from  that  of  an  adult,  its  (;xk[l' 
jX)6ition  or  quality  is  very  different.  Two  pages  from  thife'piro- 
position  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  we  fina  Dr  Morirb  stiatihg 
that  ^*  it  (the  brain)  varies  much  rn  different  individuals,  ahd 
from  a  variety  of  circumstances.  The  younger  a  child  the 
softer  is  the  brain,*  &c.  The  phrenologists,  therefore,  d6  ttdt 
compare  two  brains  together,  but  different  pdrts  of  the  satne 
brain,  in  estimating  mental  capacity.  They  tnay  SLftetwAi^ds 
compare  the  relations  which  th^se  different  parts  bear  to.  each 
other  in  the  different  brains.     Vide'Obfe.  on  No.  6. 

"  S.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  cranial  cbntents 
usually  dimimsh  in  old  age.  The  vulgar  opinion  that  they  do, 
rests  on  ho  adequate  evidence,  and  my  inductioii  would  prove 
the  negative.'*'  .     '   ' 

Obs.— Until  Sir  William  speaks  more  positively,  or  givefe  (he 
facts  on  which  his  doubts  rest,  we  shall  be  content  to  keep'  to 
the  *'  vulgar  opinion.*" 

"  4.  The  common  doctrine  that  the  African  brain,  aftd,  in 
particular,  that  of  the  Negro,  is  greatly  smaller  than  that  bf  the 
European,  is  false.  By  a  comparison  of  the  capacity  of  two 
Caffre  skulls,  male  and  female,  and  of  thirteen  Negro  crania. 
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(six  male,  five  female,. and  two  of  doubtfii^sex),  the  encephalos 
of  the  African  was  found  npt  inferior  to  the  average  size  of  tl^e 
European.^ 

Oas.*-*THs  may  be  ^^  the  conimoa  doctriae,^  but  it  is  not 
that  of.tha  phrenologist3«  We  have  indeed  seen  larger  Euro^ 
peanfthan  African  heads ;  but  many  of  the  latter  are  probably 
equal,  siome  even  superior,  to  the  average  European.  In  Mr 
Ck>mbe^s  System  of  Phrenology,  the  author  alludes  to  several 
ciroumstances  which,  in  the  natives  of  Africa,  ^'  indicate  a  con« 
siderable  scope  of  mind,'"  coinciding  '^  with  the  opinion  which  a 
j^renologist  would  form  on  examining  their  different  skulk.^ 
That  the  African  brain  is  less  (we  do  not  say  greatly  less)  than 
the  European,  and  especially  so  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  or- 
gans^ is  true;  but  the  diSerence  in  size  between  the  brains  of 
the  European  and  of  the  natives  of  New  Holland,  North  Ame- 
rica,  and  Hiodostan,  is  much  more  decided. 

"  6,  In  Man,  the  cerebellum^  in  relation  to  the  brain  proper, 
comes  to  its  full  proportion  about  three  years.  This  antiplire- 
nological  fact  is  proved  by  a  great  induction.'" 

Obs. — Here  we  especially  regret  that  Sir  William  has  not  in- 
formed us  what  his  ^'  great  induction^  is.  He  has  told  us  that 
his  conclusions  were  ^^drawn  from  above  60  human  brains,  and 
nearly  300  human  skulls.^  Of  course  in  this  investigation  only 
the  brains  could  be  of  any  use.  But,  out  of  this  he  states 
(No«  2.),  that  36  brains  and  skulls  of  children,  and  several  hun- 
dred  brains  and  skulls  of  adults,  were  employed  in  the  induction 
that  the  encephalos  reached  its  full  size  at  ^even  years.  We 
fear  this  leaves  a  very  small  number  of  brains  at  three  years  for 
Sir  William''8  "  great  induction.^  Dr  Spurzheim,  who  has  had 
opportunities  of  seeing  far  more  than  60  brains,  states,  in  his 
"  Phrenology,''  that "  whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  to  compare  tlie 
encephalon  of  children  of  two,  four,  six,  and  ten,  and  or  young 
people  up  to  their  sixteenth  year,  will  be  convinced  that,  rela* 
tively  to  the  brain,  the  cerebellum  is  at  these  periods  smaller 
than  in  adult  age.  If  any  exception  to  the  rule  be  found,  it 
mqst  be  regard^  as  an  individual  peculiarity  of  organization.'' 

"  6.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  cerebellum  usually 
diminishes  in  old  age;  probably  only  in  cases  of  atrophia 
senilis^ 

Obs*— -On  .this  "  extremely  doubtful"  point,  Sir  William  is 
of  course  at  liberty  to  hold  any  opinion  he  may  prefer ;  but  we 
should  like  to  know  upon  what  induction  be  thinks  it  probable 
that^  the  cerebellum  only  diminishes  in  atrophia  senilis. 

In  relation  to  propositions  S,  5,  and  6,  we  beg  to  quote  the 
authority  of  an  ant;iphrenological  anatomist  and  experimentalist 
of  much  greater  celebrity  than  Sir  William  Hamilton.  The 
latter  informs  us  that  the  encephalos  has  attained  its  full  size  at 
seven  years,  and  that,  so  early  as  three  years,  the  cerebellum  is 


the 
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at  its  flill  ptt>pdrtion  to  die  brain  {Mroper.  It  is  obvious,  thso, 
aceofrding  to  these  assertioBs^  tb«t  die  cettbdlvdi  ought  not  to 
grow  after  seven  years.  In  the  Anatomle  compai^  du  Oenmoa, 
of  Serres,  h  a  table  of  the  Aze  of  the  berebtfttom  kk  the  hvoan 
object,  at  different  periods  of  Yife;  €rcm  which  it  appears;  ifaal;  a 
rapid  increase  goes  on  till  the  age  of  ^fte^y  MnkeitAot^  \  ^kftit 
pom  -fifteen  to  forty  years  there  is  still  an  augisehtotioii,  though 
no  means  so  great ;  and,  lastly,  that,  in  thedttdine  ef  Jim^ 

e  cerebellum  does  diminish,  90  that  at'  100  vears  it  haa  smk 
beloW  the  dimensions  at  ten.  We  may  oertawly  be*  aUovedto 
withhold  otir  assent  to  the  mere  asseRimis  of  Ar  Wflliam  ftuB^ 
t6n  opposed  to  this  statement  of  9en«s.       >  >     .     ^ 

^<  7.  The*  cerebellum,  in  the  femai*^,  is  in  geniNvl  cdasidelraMy 
larger,  in  proportion  to  the  brain  pirbper,  than  inthoiBiaiej  in 
the  human  stfbject  (the  tftber  e:bcliided>;  the  foimer  is  marlyis 
1  to  7*6;  l!he  latter  nearly  as  1  to  64;  and  this  sexual  istkwnce 
appears  to  be  more  determinate  hi  kna^  thau  in  most  other  itfii- 
mals.  Almost  the  whole  difference 'Of  weight  betweenthp'iMle 
and  fetadale  encephali  lies  in  the  b¥ain-proper ;  the  eetiebdltfof 
fKe  two  sex^  absolutely  are  nearly  ec^iial,— the  prepoodMieoe 
rather  in  favour  of  the  womem  ?hAB  observation  iirne^i^and 
the  truth  of  the  phrenological  doctrine  im]4iei^  the  neteftld.  '  It 
confirms  the  theory  of  the  function  of  die  cerebellum  notic^in 
the  Mlowing  paragraph.'" 

Obs.— ^Aj^n  we  would  inquire^  on  what  induction  is  diis 
result  foumfed  ?  It  would  ^of  course  be  improper  here  to  hichrfe 
the  brains  of  voung  children ;  and,  after  deducting  fromi'the 
sixty  brains  those  sufiicitig  for  the  great  induction  ai  three 
years,  as  well  as  those  in  the  thirty^x  brains  and  skdlk  of 
children  used  in  the  seven  years  induedofi)  how  many  yefismned 
for  this  ?  We  do  not,  however,  think  it  very  improbable  thilt, 
relatively  to  the  brain,  the  cerebella  of  ftmales  should  be  equal 
to  that  of  males.  Sir  William  Hamilton's  results  are  opposed 
to  those  of  Serres.  Gall  and  Spureheim  dffler  from  both.-"  A 
very  extensive  induction  will  be  necessary  to  settle  this  question. 

"  8.  The  proportion  of  the  cerebellum  to  the  brain  fmfpertt 
birth,  varies  greatly  in  different  animals.  Physiologists  have 
hitherto  believed  that  the  cerebella  of  all  animals,  inotftrentlyy 
were,  for  a  certain  period  subsequent  to  birth,  greatly  less  in 
proportion  to  the  brain  proper,  than  in  adults ;  and  have  taken 
no  notice  of  the  differences  in  this  respect  between  diftrent 
classes.  Thus  completely  wrong  in  regard  to  tlie  feet,  they 
have  wholly  overlooked  the  law  by  which  it  is  governed.  In 
those  animals  that  have,  from  the  first,  the  full  power  of  volun- 
tary motion,  and  which  depend  immediately  on  their  own  exer- 
tions, and  on  their  own  power  of  assimilation,  (br  nutriment,  the 
proportion  of  the  cerebellum  is  as  large,  nay  larger,  than  in  the 
adult.     In  the  chicken  of  the  common  fowl,  pheasant^  pA^* 
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bridge,  fic.^  thk  is  the  omk;  ft«d  humH  rennrkiibly  after  the 
6rst  wedc  or  ten  dayt,  wfatn  ibe  yolk  (cqnrespandiiig,  ia  «  cer- 
teiii4ort,  to  the  nuk  io  quadrupeds),  hae  been  /absorbed.,  Ia 
the  calf,  >kid,  lamb,'  and  probably  in. the  colt,'  the  proportion  of 
tbe  cerebeUum  nt  birth  is  very^little  lees  than  in  tne  edul^  In 
ihoae fapcda  thai d^ not {ipeaessat miee  thei fuU  power  of  Tohin- 
^tary  motiofi,  but  wlueh  aue  in  a  state  of  rapid  growth^  the  cece- 
beliiup,  within  a  few  dnye  at  least  after  being  hatcbed,  end  by 
the  time  the  yolk  is  absorbed,  is  as  large  or  larger  than  in  the 
adult;  the  pigeon,  sparsow,  Ike.  &a  are  examples.  In  ihc 
young  of  those. quadrupeds  that  for  some  time  wholly  dcapend 
for  8U{^rt  on  the  milk  of  the.  mother,  as  .on  half  assimilated 
fimd,  andwhieb  have  at  first  full  powers  of  regulated  motion, 
the  pcoportson  of  the  oerebellum  to  the  brain  prc^f  is  at  bicth 
very  soviU ;  but,  by  the  end  of  the  full  period  cf.  lactation^ fit 
has  with  them,  bb  with  other,  animals  (nor  is  maa  properly*  an 
ejiception),  reaohed  die  full  prc^rtion  of  the  adult.  T)ii«9  ^ 
CMunple,  is  seen  in  the  young  rabbit,  kitteq,  whelp^  &c :  in 
them.  the. eensbetlum  is  to  the  hrmn  proper  M  bir^b,  about  f|s  1 
to  lii ;.  at  siK  and  a^ht  weeks  oM,  about  as  |  to,^  ,  Fjgfi,  Sn9. 
aapossesatig  iesmediat^y  ihe  power  of.  regulated, motpopp  l^ut 
wholly  dependent  ontheiudlkpf  the  mother  during  atde^st  the 
fiiM  month  adfWr  bartk,  texhibit  a  medium  bet)¥e^  >tbe  iw9 
classes.  At  biitb,  the  proportion  is  ip.  tbeip  (as  X  xmtie^)', 
about  I'to-a^  in  tbsiadiMt  as>)t  tjQ:6.>..  Tins  ax^alogy,  at  wbi^h  I 
n0m  Wy  hint,'  hfis  neiter  been  .suspected.  It  poinds  at  ,the  new 
and  important  conclusion  (oorrobomt^d  by  many  other  &g^), 
tbnl  the  oevebellum  is  the  iatra^cranial  organ  of  the  nfutritive 
facidty,'  that  term  being  taken  in  its  broadest  signification,  apd 
confirms  also  an  old  opinioo,  recently  revived,  that  it  is  the  am- 
dition  of  voluntary  or  systematic  motion.'" 

Obs.4— The  experimients  of  Serres,  no  phrenologist,  cprroho- 
rate  the  opinion  of  Gall  and  Spurehnm,  with  this  exception} 
that,  according  to  the  former,  a  part  only  of  the^'Cerebellum  .is 
connected  with  the  function  attributed  to  it  by  plirenolpgists. 
In  support  of  his  oonolusions,  Serres  has  adduced  much,  anato- 
mioal  and  pathological  evidence.  Sir  William  Hamillon^s  re- 
sults difibr  from  those  of  Serres.  Perhaps  the  latter  were  too 
phi«nolo^k»l  for  his  taste^  Flourens,  again,  differs  from  t)Oth* 
Does  nature  vary,  or  do  these:  experimenters  fail  in  drawing  so- 
curate  coocluiions  from  what  they  observe  ?  We  presume  mofSt 
men  would  be  inclined  to  believe  the  latter.  The  antiphreno- 
logists  are  fond  of  bringing  forward  cases  of  organic  lesion,  with 
little  or  no  apparent  injury  of  function,  and  tlien,  raising  a  pr^ 
mature  pcean  over  the  imaginary  downfall  of  Phrenology,  be- 
cause its  advocates  cannot  explain  every  circumstance  of  struc- 
tural economy.     What  reply  could  Sir  William  Hamilton  make 
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if  we  should  olsject  1o 'his  theory  of 'die  cendMUum  bebg  the 
intracranial  organ  of  th€i  nutirtiTe'faoilkyv  beeaase  >^ve  find  Dr 
Monro  stating,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  William  Hamilton?s  own 
experiments,  that  '<  th^'cer^beUani'may,  vritbtfae^secepfewtyof 
a  vety  limited  focus,  without  appM^nt  injury  to  the  -  vital  fadc- 
tJon^i  be  almost  Uterally  made  into  a  pin-^cusbion  q^  adso,  that  Ik 
ts^VTy  *<  in  the  garden  of  Sir  Wiffiam  Hamilton,  several  yomg 
rabbits  and  chickens,  to  all  appearance  in  die  most  perfect 
health,  through  whose  brains  and  cerebeHa  wires,  small  skenes  of 
thread,  &C;  had  at  different  times-  been  passed  in  various  direc- 
tions.'** That  there  is  no  connexion,  mediate  or  knmediate, 
between  the  cerebellum  and  motion  or  nntrition,  we  should 
be  unwilling  to  assert.  Nay,  we  bavef  ounselves- observed,.. and 
heard  it  remarked  by  others,  that  individuab,  in  whom  the 
cerebellum  is  largely  developed,  and  who  manifest  the  amative 
propensity  strongly,  are  eommoi>iy  restless  in  their  habits^  and 
often  evince  a  decided  tendency  'to  the  formation  of  celliilar  tis- 
sue and  fat.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  a  general  fact, 
that  the  development  of  tlie  cerebelhim^  in  proportion  to  (that 
of  the  brain,  corresponds  with  tbe  powers  of  nutrition.  *  Sir 
William  Hamilton  states  the  proportions  of  the'cerebeUamand 
brain  in  the  adult  pig  to  be  1  and  6.  >  Cuvier  gives  the  same 
proportions  in  the  cat ;  yet  the  former  infinitely  exoeeds^the  lat- 
ter in  the  power  of  assimilation.  Sir  William  also  adonts^tbe 
cerebellum  to  be  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  brain  in  the  earliest 
years  of  human  life,  and  yet  it  is  then  that  we  find  assimilation 
carried  on  in  the  most  rapid  and  energetic  manner.  If,  however, 
Sir  William  imagines  the  cerebellum  to  be  developed  in  a;  ratio 
corresponding  to  the  united  powers  of  assimiiationand  modfiniiffae 
connects  size  with  either  or  both,  as  it  may  ^^  ami  bit  hypothetic) 
how  is  it  that  chickens,  partridges,  and  pheasants,  which  do  jrun 
about,  and  pigeons  and  sparrmrs,  indipable  of  self-supportidu- 
ling  the  earliest  days  of  extra-ovine  existence,  have  the  hxtka 
and  cerebellum  in  equal  ratio  to  each  other  P  Facts  must  decide 
this  question ;  which,  however,  can  scarcely  be  claimed  by  Sir 
William  either  as  his  own  or  as  an  origind  idea.  In  the  work 
of  Serres,  before  mentioned,  we  find  this  sentence,  which,  not 
having  the  original  authority  at  hand,  is  here  quoted:  ^^  II 
(Willis)  regarda  les  hemispheres  cerebraux  comme  les  organes 
du  mouvement  volontaire,  et  le  cervelet  comme  celui  dea  mouve- 
ments  involontmres.  La  cireulation^  la  digestion,  la  resfnratian, 
se  trouvaient  des-lors  sous  sa  dependance  immediate.'^  We  hold 
it  to  be  indisputable,  that  the  cerebellum  is  necessary  to  the  ma- 
nifestation of  the  amative  propensity,  but  do  not  assert  that,  the 
whole  of  it  is  requisite  or  limited,  to  this  function. 

^'  9.  Castration  has  no  effirct  in  diminishing  the  cerebellum, 
either  absolutely  or  in  relation  to  the  brain  proper.     The  oppo- 
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ate  doctrine  is  an  idle  fancy  ^.  though  asserted  by  the  Plurenoli>- 
gists  as  their  most.  incootioT^Uie  £ftct.  Proved  by  a. large  in* 
auction.^  -  j     .  .  ..    r      ■  .    . 

Oo&H— We  riiodld  like>to  ^aeeertatB  'What  is  the  large  induetion* 
The  statementi  sa/ftir.as  oanii^Oed  wnh  Fhrenologyv'.isaoacea- 
ratej  DpSpuraheim  wmte%  .'^  .gio.castratio.cerdaelli  increflnaii- 
tumimmiouity.iiam.  in  hoinimbiis 'et  animalibus.  c^sttatis  csiie»' 
bdlum  cresoers  desioit  Quamobrem  eunuchis  aXque  animalir 
bus^  in  prima  letatecastratis^  est  collum  valde  eKiguum,  ^tico^ 
polandicupidociulbu  Contra,  homines  caeteraque  aoimalia^  post 
plenos  anoos  caatrati^  quamquam  testiiuxi  expertes^  sensum^ta^ 
men  eroticumr  et  copuiandi.stiniulum: conservanl.^  Tbeve  is  B0h 
thing  here  about  oiminisbii^  the  oerebellum.  Dr  Spurab^m 
merely  asserts  that  its  growth  is  checked  if  the  oxutilation  be  ^peiv 
fonoed  very  early.  The  consequence  here  mentbned' by,Str 
WiHiam  Hamilton  is  not  thenefore  stated  by  phrenologists  iM(  an 
invariable  fact^.  IF  a  fact  in  any  case,  it  is  not  ^^  an  idle  faiBCjt,^ 
and  as  to  being  the  ^^  mo^t  incontrovertible  iact"^  of  the  Phreno- 
logists, all  facts  are  equally  incontrovertible. 

'*  10.  The  universal  opinion  is  false,  that  man,  of  all  or  dU 
most  all  animals,  has  the  smallest  cerebellum,  in  proportion^ 
ijie  brain  proper.  Many^  of  the  commonest  quadrupeds  and 
birds  have  a  cerebellum,  in  this  relation,  proportionally,  smaller 
than  in  man.^  i 

Obs^*-— The  latten  part  of  what  is  hare  stated  may  be  in  part 
<:orrect;  but,  according  to  the  observations  of  the  best  anato- 
mists, most  of  the  camm&nest  animals»  as  the  dog,,  horse^'  cat, 
sheep,  &c.  have  the  cerebellum  relatively  larger  ihan.man*  The 
universalis^  of  belief  that  man  has  the  smallest  cerebeUum  ppo- 
portionally,  we  beg  to  caU  in  question ;  because^  on  turningover 
the  first  elementary  work  on  phyaiok^y  met  with  after  reading 
this  proposition  (Bastock'^s  Eiem.  Syst.  of  Fhys^)i  we  find;, it 
stated  on  the  luithoriiy  of<  Cuvier,  that  ao^me  animaU  havei  a 
larger  brain,  in  proportion  to  the  cerebellum,  than  .is  found  in 
man. 

^^  11.  What  has  not  been  observed,  the  proportion  of  the 
tuber  annulare  to  the  cerebellum  (and  a  mqjore  tOitheJbrain  pr<^- 
per),  is  greatly  less-in.oliildren  than  in  adults.  In  a  girl  of  one 
year  (in  my  table  of  human  brains)^  it  is  as  1  to  16*1 ;  in  ano- 
ther of  two,  as  1  to  14.8 ■;  in  a  boy  of  three,  as  1  to  15*5 ;.  and 
the  average  of  childnsn  under  seven,  exhibits  the  pons,  in  pro^ 

*  Dr  Gall's  words  are,— '*  Dans  ce  cai^  et  j^  mis  isnU  de  dive  dans  tous  Its 
cas,  rinfiuence  de  reparation  (castration)  finit  par  se  manifester  sur  le  cerve- 
let." — Sur  Les  Fonctions  du  Cerveauy  iii.  288,  et  seq.  Dr  Gall  reports  numer- 
ous cases,  observed  by  bimself  and  other  individuals,  in  which  the  results 
were  different  from,  those  here  reported  by  Sir  Wiltiaro  Hamilton.  We  leave 
the  reader  to  decide  whose  authority  is  more  deserving  of  credit. 
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pordoQ  to  the  cBuebdluni,  oaodi  npaller  than  is  the  avenge  of 
edultiy  la  whomk  it  only  as  1  to  ^  or  1  to  ^t 

Obs. — ^We  are  not  aware  that  any  observer  has  made  {weoua- 
Ijr  this  statement  In  safaiv  theveumy  Sir  .William  Hanikon 
may  correckly  eonsider  it  to  be  warn,  *  Anatomists  ibave  demdn- 
4rtnitcd  that  the  hunum  frame^  in  its  siiceessive  devebptnentand 
ptopoctioti.,  -  pMe.  through  the  tnKttnal  pKnili«ri^«s  which 
cbaractenae  ammalsy  ooaunencrag  with  the  <lower  tnoes,  and 
gtaduallj  aseending  up  to  the  peif eet  farm  of  man;  the  cnce- 
phalos  is  amongst  the  parts  latest  in  attaining  their  perfectly  bii- 
■lan  jproportkms ;  in  iaet^  this  net  happening  tUi.some  time  af- 
ter birth.  Tiedemaiin  e&pressly  tells  ns^  that  in-  the  cerebcUum 
(of  course  indudiM  the  f»ns)  ^^  natuseifoUown  tiie  same  fundb- 
mental  type,  and  tbat  oo^  cxily  the  snocesslve  formation  of  this 
•organ  in  ankpttli^  imrai  fishes/ to  man,  but  also  its  gradual  for- 
aoation,  or  ks  d^eldpmdit^  imthe  embryo,  is  cfieoted  by  the 
same iaws^' and  ipf  thesame tdnlcp.^  Nowy  the lofwer  wetdessend 
in  the  animal  scd^,  thaisniflller.is  di6  pdna:  :ergo^'itreqinrds.ao 
greet  profundity^  decide^  thatlthe  ^oangfer lihe  human  brain, 
the  smaller  is  therpons;  > .  The  \bM  having  been^settled  by  ezten- 
srrBobserratibn,iirithoi]C  Sir. WilliaiB(^s>a8sij;tflncej  Jiis. further 
laboors  andiiovotigatiDni'jinithn/lxwtiaiifie^pallT  .woithlessito 
tidB  awHd,  as  ^woold^be  thos^of  ouiy  ene  deteisninin^  bjnel^peri. 
menit  that  dus^  blood  of  ai  sjtnsrowt  ehrculbt^s.  \  i  Sie  Williaas^  ifaoiw- 
e9er,'8eem8'u»aw|uie>wh3ntfab>.ptes  isjem^dlciiita  propeetion  to 
the  eerebdlum;  in  the  earUsst  yesrt  of  •  hi»Dan>Ufk  The'  espia- 
imtionof  the>eirauiQ8taaae:iS'SBnp)y  thia;i  in^the.lewer  aniinals, 
and  in  young  children,  the  lateali  lobesjof « theeenebeUuiti.ate  fbro- 
portionally  sma&er than-ilBe>middle oneor the pooeess ;  and ^the 
pons,  aecMnrding  to  thedbservations^  of  the>best  .physiologists,  be- 
mg  developed  m  <€ovittspondenoevith'i  these  lateral  IbMSy  as  a 
matter  of  comiBe  it  is  smaller  «iit  certain  animala,  arid  in  thehu- 
asan  subjeet  up  to  a  certain,  i^,  whoi  qotmparsd  with  the  whuk 
oepebellum.        <  < 

^^  VL  la  specific  gravity,  contrary  to  the  currant  doctrine, 
die  encephalos  and  its  parts /vaay  very  little^  if  at  all,  from  one 
s^  to  another.  A  child. of  two»  and  ai  wnman  of  a  hundred 
years  are^  tn  this  respect,  nearly  equal,. and  the  intennediate  ages 
shew  hardly  more  than  individml  diffierences*^ «    >    > 

OB8.*-^This  i$  contrary  to  the  doctriike  curarent  vitli  some 
physiologists,  and  being  so,  will  require  full  /evidence*  Andral 
and  others  say  that'  it  generally  becomes  somewhat  diminished 
in  specific  gravity  in  old  age.  No  anatomist  doubts  that  the 
consistence  of  the  youn^  and  ac|ult  brain  difiers.  So  few  expe- 
riments or  observationsoave  been  made  on  ahis  pointy  that  most 
physiologists  seem  to  have  searcely  an  opinion  either  way..  The 
same  remark  will  apply  to  the  next  propoestion. 

'^  13.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  brain  does  not  vary  in  mad- 
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ness-^jf  one  case  ofchronic  insnityiia  totbe  depended  on,  Qoa» 
trary  to  what  has  been  alleged.  la  fever  it  often  dloes^  and  re* 
mawably.^  » 

Ob8.— Sir  William  haft  taxed  the>  WenBels  vfiik  fmUy  fpiOB^ 
ndieing  from  two  lauMS.  What  are  we  to  aay^io  him  for  gene^ 
raliaiBg  ftom  only  half  the  number  i)  Had  Sir  WiUiam  bewa 
medical  man,  he  would'  hare  known  that  iaaamiy  often  aiiaes 
ttam  disease  ef  the  membranes,  oveveii  the  faenes  of  the  iicad^ 
with  little  or  no  mppreekMe  altenUnDn.of  the  substance'cf  the 
brlun  itselfi  We  would  fiirtber  beg*  to  remind  bim^<  &at  feUer 
is  a  general  affection  of  the  system ;  insanity  ofteor  a  parUal>a£' 
faction  of  a  pavticufair  organ ;  and  such  being  Iflie  case,,  the'spe- 
dlfiB'gravity  of  theaffeet^:organ<oughlto  betakien.  \   ■ 

^^  44.  The- cerebellum  {thecoaTerseof  the  teo»ived/opini<m), 
has  a  greater  spsoific  gravity  than  the  bnan  proper;  and>  this 
diffei^nce  is  oonsiderably  more  marked  in  biidatliMiin.maBiand 
quadvupeds.  The optmcin  also^ tbeancientsiispiDfaaUy:Un»9 
diat  the  cerebellum  isihardcsr  than  the  bffdn  proper.'^     . 

>>^' lA.  The  human*  brain  dc^es  not,  as  asserled^ipoisese  a 
greater  specific  gravity  than  I  thoC  of •  other  etumals;^      '  ••        t* 

>f 'Suoh,  then,  asetlie  reswksbf  Sir  WiIUanl'HamikDO^kboBfi'; 
their* value,  ini  oi^r  ofrinien^  'oxxaklinglytsitiall^'and 'their  rAtidok 
to  Phrenology:  far  mi  most  part  B&pA  arid  indirect  '  Had  fir 
William  spent  one-half  the  labour  and  tim'6  iibooIItetAig^ulbviHr 
their  caets,  of  nations,  both  civdiired  andisavege^»*<^of  individuals 
B^orious  for  the  excessite  or  (eetoie  energy  of  particular  ImismobIb, 
-«t4xf  men  celebrated  for  the  possessian  al  great  and  ptirtial'tn^ 
teUeotual  powep-*.^f  others  remarkable  by  their  general  ov  par- 
tial deficiency  in  this  respeot,f-^f  coutoageons.and  timid,  of  eaiv 
nivorou?  and  herbivorous  ammals,— ^nd  other  similar  lact% 
calculated  to  meet  the  advocates  of  Phranology  on  their  -  own 
ground,  and  to  put  the  facts  and  principles  of  their  science  ta  an 
open,  honourable,  and  poutive  test,  patent  to  the  senses,  and 
clear  to  the  understandmg  of  men  of  education  ;  had  be  done 
thifty.  we  repeat;,  he  would  have  been  acting'  the  pai?t  «f  on^  anxi- 
ous fiyr  the  promotioti  of  truths  and  zealous  ft|P  thekdVaOieement 
of  sdence.  How  far  he  has  chosen  a  piioc€^eding'  oaloulated-lo 
eflRect  this,  we  leave  atiieri  to  decide.  Few,  we  believe,  can 
h^ve  attended  to  the  raseral  character  of  Sir  William  HaiAilton^s 
proceedings,  from  the  period  of  his  first  entering  the  anena 
against  Phrenology,  without  being  fully  convinced  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam^s  labours  have  indicated  a  rancorous  hostiKty  to  Phrenology 
and  phrenologists,  infinitely  surpassing  his  zeal  for  the  truths  of 
science.  In  our  reniarks  on  his  proposttions,  we  have  endeavour- 
ed, OS  far  as  possible,  to  act  the  part  of  neutral  observers,  treating 
them  as  points  presented  to  the  republic  of  science,  and  without  re- 
ference to  the  spirit  in  which  they  have  been  made,  or  the  indivi- 
dual  by  whom  tney  have  been  conducted.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that 
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they  are  almost  entire! j  unde^rving  of  attention,  as  being  too 
deficient  both  in  philosophical  spirit  ahd  scientific  accuracy,  to 
merit  reliance.  All  ttiat  could  oe  gathered  from  Sir  William'^s 
labours  seems  to  be,  that  experimental  physiology  is  utterly  use« 
less ;  for,  with  his  multiplied  experiments, — with  his  700  briuns 
and  skulls  of  animals,  and  nearly  half  as  n^any  of  human  beings, 
•—with  all  his  pins,  needles,  wires,  and  skenes  of  thread, — with 
his  sand,  and  the  ^^  method  devised  by  himself,^ — his  weigh- 
ings and  measurings,  his. now  discoveries  of  obsqtete  hypotlieses, 
&Ci  &c.— what  has  he  done  ?  Has  he  succeeded  in  establishing 
any  new  and  really  important  or  useful  conclusions, — confirmed 
what  were  doubtful, — or  overthrown  and  corrected  errors  ?  We 
say  he  has  not  done  this.  On  the  contrary,  by  publishing  re- 
sults at  variance  with  those  drawn  from  the  experiments  and  ob- 
servations of  the  best  anatomists  and  physiologists  of  the  age, 
sustained  but  by  meagre  and  insufficient  evidence,  and  resting 
only  on  the  knowledge  and  accuracy  pf  one  unknown  in  the  re- 
public of  natural  science,  he  has  hurried  himself  into  a  most 
awkward  and  unenviable  position,  to  extricate  himself  from 
which,  were  it  possible,  would  be  no  honour,  and  to  remain  in 
which  will  but  the.  sooner  subject  him  to  that  merited  disgrace 
and  contempt  ^hich  has  ever  followed  quick  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  enemies  of  true  science. 


ARTICLE  V. 

CAS£S  OF  WILLIAMS  AND  BISHOP,  MURDEEER3. 

A  HESB  men  were  lately  executed  in  London  for  murder,  com- 
mitted to  gain  money  by  the  sale  of  dead  bodies  to  teachers  of 
anatomy.  The  following  account  of  their  cerebral  development, 
read  by  Dr  Elliotson  to  the  Phrenological  Society  of  London, 
appeared  in  the  Lancet  of  14th  January  1832.  The  editor  of 
the  Lancet  has  kindly  sent  us  the  cuts  with  which  the  develop- 
ments are  illustrated. 

**  It  is  not  any  individual  action,^  says  Dr  Elliotson,  '^  but 
the  general  character  and  talents  of  a  man  placed  under  known 
external  circumstances,  which  Phrenology  points  out  The  size 
and  form  of  the  cranium  are  the  same  the  day  before  a  man 
commits  a  murder — ^when  he  is  no  murderer,— as  the  day  sf£ter 
he  has  committed  it — when  he  is  a  murderer.  But  the  judg- 
ment of  the  phrenologist  who  inspects  his  head  on  both  days 
must  be  the  same.  If  Williams  and  Bishop  had  accidentally 
died  before  they  tiurnied  murderers,  the  character  given  of  their 
heads  by  phrenologists  would  have  been  the  same  as  now. 

^*  The  characters  of  the  two  criminals  \n  question  are  well 
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known.  Tlieir  conduct  originated  not  from  morbid,  excitement^ 
nor  any  diseased  c(xnditioh  .of  th^  brain.  .  It  4]?ose,  not  from  any 
momentary  imputsfe^  b^t  wais  deliberate  and  settM.  We  have^ 
therefore,  a  ng^t  to  expect  their  organizafion  tp  be  in  perfect 
harmony  with  their  lives.     And  so  it  is. 

**  The  head  of  Williams  is  by 
far  the  worse.     The  intellectual 
portion  i$  very  small— exceeding-      |^ 
ly  low;  the  moral  portion  is  equal-      J ^^ 
ly   wretched — exceedingly  low  ;  /    .  jcs. 

while  that  deyotcd  to  the  animal  '^  t  ^J^ 

propensities— the  lower-posterior    fe^V  %/. 

and  lower-lateral  parts,  especially 
Destructiveness,  Acquisitiveness, 
Secretiveness, — is  immense. 

"  The  relation  of  the  develop- 
ments of  the  organs  taeach  other 
is  as  follows : —  

I      < 

Amatitreness  Very  large. 

Philoprogenitiveness ..  Moderate. 

InhabitiveneM ».  Moderate. 

Adhesiveness Large. 

Combativeneas Very  large* 

Constructiveness Small. 

Acquisitiveness Veby  large. 

Destkuctivevess  ...  Very  large. 

Secretiveness Vert  large. 

Self-esteem  Full 

Love  of  Appro^tion    Large. 

Cautiousness  Very  large.  *' 

Benevolence Very  small, 

Veneratien »....  Very  ftnalL 

Hope Very 'smalL  'x^'"'*^ —-^^^-^ 

ConecienHousness Very tmalL  '      '     '     •    •    •    'f^Ni.>     i 

ld€ai\iy SimIL 

Firmness SmaU. 

Knowing  faculties ....  Large. 

Inleikctual/hculties  „.  SnuUL  i\  ...         *■>,  i 

"  With  such  a  deficiency  of 
moral  senfimenf)  of'  Bemevolence, 
Veneration,and  Conscientiousness, 
— with  such  a  deficiency  of  intel- 
lectual strength,  and  with  such  a 
deficiency  ofldeality,  or  the  sense 
of  what  is  refined  and  exquisite  in  nature  and  art ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  such  a  superabundance  of  desire,  Covetiveness, 
Destructiveness,  &c.  there  is  no  wonder  that  his  whole  life  was 
low  and  villanous.  We  are  inl'orraed,  that  so  dissipated  were 
his  habits,  that  he  left  his  occupation  of  a  bricklayer,  and  asso- 
ciated with  thieve?  and  blackguards,  and  nearly  ruined  his 
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mother ;  that  he  was  frequently  in  custody  On  charges  of  felony ; 
that  he  was  sentetieed  to  tranaporiation  seven  years  ago  for  steal- 
ing ;  that  he  totned  body'-snatcher.  broke'  into  houses  to  steal 
corpses,  and  at  kst,  ftfrmieiie  expedition,  witholit  the  persuasion 
of  any  one,  did' not  hesitate  to  inurSer  his  'fellow-creatures  for 
the  sake  of  SeVihg  their  bodies. 

««  In  Bishop,  the  fofe- 
head  slopes  considerably, 
and  is  narrow, — the  irfteb 
lectual  portion  is  wretched ; 
the  superior  portion — that  y^. 

dedicated  to  thte  moral  sc»-         /  ^^  ^^ 

timents,  is  low  (lower  than      /     /^  fjp 

it  appears,  on  account  of    ^^  ^^y 

the  hair  not  having  b^en 
shaved  off  there,  like  thAt  of 
Williams,  previously  to  tak- 
ing the  cast,  and  hating  be- 
come matted  with  the  plas- 
ter), and  it  is  particularly 
narrow;  while  the  lower- 
lateral  portions  are  large, 
Coveti  venessparticularly  so. 
Combativeness  or  courage 

is  very  small.     Thejwhole  ^^     ^"*^  * 

head  IS  much  smaller  than 
that  of  Williams. 

<^  The  relative  proportion 
of  th^  organs  stands  thus:— 

k 

Amativeiness  IjKtfgs.'  ,    \       '  /'  ' 

PhUo^rogenit  ...  Laiie.  •  if     v    .        r.     .lyt 

Ivhmtiyeness...  Moderate. 

AdbefeiveOB^s Moderate.  .      ^      .     .  i  j 

Combaiiven^ ...  Small*  .,<^''^^^^**TSh^ 

DEsYiAucTiyEXii  Lakoe.         '  '  *'*" 

ConstMiotiveness   Moder^te^ 

ACQUISlTITENESSTnT  iJbROE.  #    ,  •     ,   ,       «      ( 

SECaETl\'EJ>M>W    -JLiJiQErf  f  .«     .      ,, 

( » >  *  aft' 

Self.«8teem I^aive.  X  J 

liOveofApprobatFulI.  \\\       ' 

Cauiftounieas Moderate.  'ix  jti/^  '        " 

ri^iMi uMlwi  •■•••..••  J9fmtenU9sf 

Hope Small. 

/dia/itfy <.«  amiih 

firmness •^  SmalL* 
Inowingfaculties  Large. 
tfUeilectnalfaeuit.    Very  SmdH 

•*■ 
*  This  Organ  appears  firom  the  drawuigs  to  be  laige.««£DiTOR. 
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"  The  prepqiide^irMncie  pf. the.  Jow^r  feelings  ov^r  die  superior^ 
and  over,  the  intellect  ajad  Ideality^  .are  likewise  in  acpordange 
with  Bishop^fi  character^  .  The  siD^lerisize  pf  .the  bead  agrees 
with  the  ffict,  that  Williams  led  Bishop  into  the  cpurse  of  crime, 
which  caused  the  forfeit  of  his  life ;  for  it  is  said  that,  after  pur*- 
siring  the  trade  of  body-snatching  for  some  time,  Williams 
thought  of  saving  trouble,  by  killing  people  as  they  were  want- 
ed^  and  induced  Bishop  to  join  him  in  this  improvement*  From 
this  circumstance,  and  the  greater  villaia^y  and  darix^  of  W^- 
liams^  character,  I  had  no  difficulty  for,  a  single  momm^t,  when 
t  £rst  saw  the  casts,  in  pronouncing  which  was  the  h^a4  ^  ^A^ 
iiams  and  which  of  Bishop.  Thekrae  developmeoti  o^  the  Q^«- 
gan  of  Acquisitiveness,  with  the  smaU  developi^jie^  of  th^t  of 
Conscientiousness,  and  of  the  moral  sentiments  at .  large,  ^xxprd 
with  the  account  given  us  of  Bishop  l;)eing  always  re^^iy  to  pi^i^; 
jure  himself  for  the  sake  of  gain,  and  to  cheat  in.  .^vf^iy  v^i; 
the  smallness  of  CombaUveness,.  equally  agrees  with  the  ,aipC9up^ 
of  his  beiAg  a  sneaking  villain — an  arrant  caward. 

<^  For  the  sake  of  contrast,  I 
beg  the  Society  to  contemplate 
the  head  of  a  character  distin- 
guished for  his  intellect  and  noble- 
ness, that  of  Dr  Gall.'' 

Thus  far  Dr  EUiotson.  We 
refer  our  readers  to  the  account 
of  Burk  and  Hare^  executed  at| 
Edinburgh  for  similar  <;rimes, 
contained  in  Vol.  V.  p.  £49i ;  and 
to  the  representations  of  their 
heads  exhibited  on  p.  55^ of  that 
volume.  The  striking  similarity 
in  development  between  them  and 
Williams  and  Bish^,,  will  be  ap- 
parent to  the  most  unpractised 
observer.  In  short,  there  is  no 
&ctin  Phrenology  better  establish^ 

ed,  than  the  great  and  prepofide-  ^     ,^ 

rating  development  of  the  organs  of  the  animal  propensities,  4** 
tnated  in  the  base  and  back  p^t  of  the  brain,  and  the  relatiw«- 
ly  small  development  of  the  moral  organs  in  deliberate  and  atro- 
cious criminals.  This  fact  goes  deep  into  questions  of  morid 
and  legal  responsibility ;  and  it  must  necessarily  lead  to  ion- 
portant  practical  results.  The  present  cases  afibrd  apt  illustra- 
tions of  the  doctrines  expounded  by  Dr  Caldwell,  in  tbej^^4 
Article  of  this  Number. 
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.     '  ARTICLE  VI; 

HINtS  ON  aVIL,  HISTCpiliy  AS  A  BRANCH  QF  KiDUCATION. 

tV HATETiR  may  be  trui^  of  the  ComtbonB^  House  of  ParHa- 
mentyin  vliich  it  is  said  that  restoration  is  the  sole  object.  Re- 
form  even  to  Revolutionv  and  that- oil  over  the  world,  in  the 
substance  and  mode  of  the  education  of  the  young,  is  both  de- 
manded and  painted  out  by  Phrenology.  There  are  signs  in 
the  times  "which  indicate  that  the  ^^isting  errors,  in  all  their 
profundity,  tLte  already  felt  by  the  reflecting.-  Sagaicity  is  at 
work,  both  in  £urope  anfd  America,  in  substituting  sense  for 
absurdity  in  many  of  the  details ;  and  some  exeellent  systems, 
even,  have  already  been  offered  by  original  genius  to  the  world. 
None  of  these  are  more,  however,  than  partial  in  their  objects; 
and  in  nearly  all  there  are  important  misconceptions,  arising 
from  their  framers  being  yet  unfurnished  with  that  sound  and 
consistent  philosophy  of  human  nature  whidi  is  to  be  found  in 
Phrenology  alone. 

Ilax-ing  stated  our  own  opinions  of  a  systematic  education, 
from  two  years  of  age  to  twenty,  in  our  preceding  number, 
(vol.  vii.  page  343.)  wc  do  not  mean,  in  this  paper,  to  recur  to 
the  more  general  views  of  the  subject ;  but  shall  take  up  an  im- 
portant branch  of  education,  namely,  History,  and  bringing  it 
to  the  phrenological  standard,  see  whether,  as  well  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  written,  as  in  the  mode  in 
which  it  has  been  taught  to  the  young,  it  has  accfirded  or  not 
with  a  sound  practical  ethics,  and  advanced  or  retarded  social 
improvement. 

We  shall  inquire,  first,  What  the  bygone  history  of  the  hu- 
man race  essentially  is ;  and,  secondly.  In  what  manner  it  ought 
to  be  written  and  taught. 

First,  The  annals  of  man,  with  exceptions  of  a  nature  calcu- 
latt^  cMily  to  give  more  force  to  tlie  rule,  ore  susceptible  phre- 
nological iy  of  a  very  summary  description,  for  by  far  the  great- 
er portion  of  the  recorded  duration  of  his  race,  and  that  is— a 
cnaoKicLE  OF  THK  ANIMAL  PKOPKKsiTiEs.  Gleoms  of  morali- 
ty, it  is  true, — ^like  angel  visits— like  meteors  in  the  vast  obscu- 
ration,— have  at  all  times  more  or  less  shone  out;  although 
much  that  seems  morality  in  the  ancient  world,  as  will  appear 
in  the  sequel,  is  of  an  equivocal  character.  In  recent  modem 
times,  the  light  of  the  higher  sentiments  has  begun  to  bum  more 
steadily ;  but  it  yet  yields  little  more  than  renders  visible  the 
vast  chaos  of  selfishness,  which  still  engulfs  mankind. 
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The  ancieDt  world  was  enslaved  b^  the  propen»ties,  para- 
mount almost  without  mitigation.  This  thraidom  characterized 
their  customs,  and  degraded  ihear  institutions*  The  quality 
is  necessarily  uniform  in  its  manifestations  and  effects.  Egyp- 
tians, Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Medes,  Persians,  Greeks,  and 
Bomans,  offer  to  the  eye  of  the  phrenologist  much  fewer  points 
of  difference  than  to  ordinary  readers  of  their  respective  his- 
tories. .  Pride,  n^NKsity,  and  cruelty,  in  the  form  either  of 
autocratical  or  donocratical  power,  inteiqaally  degraded  and  op- 
pressed each  of  these  trilies  of  barbaiians;  M^le^  exteraally, 
their  relatione  to  ei^h  pther  exhibit  tweaty  cenlunies.of  ever- 
active  pride,  vanity,  jealousy,  injustice,. fraud,  violence,  cruelty, 
slaughter,  and  robbery,  all  manifestations  of  .the  lower  pnqyensi- 
ties  in  their  most  unrestraiaed  form  of  criminal  >eoevgy4  Wi^ 
waged  with  atrodty,  ended)  wbea  notiin  ihe  eKtermmation)  in 
the  bondage,  of  the  defeated*  -  A.  series  of.  empires^  as  Ibey  ave 
called,  only  indicate  to  us  ivbicb  tribe  > were  ibr.  the. time  the 
8troi3gest  animals^  from  the  epoch  that  the  Egyptian  ^^  K^agof 
Kings  ^  is  said  to  have  sttbt^ected  nameless  hordes  o£  barbartsn, 
in  r^ions  wMfaqut  bounds^rrr^lbrough  ages  o£  AasyriaUidomi- 
xiatipn  ov«f  9kll  As^^^H^f  Babylonian  aseendenfiy  ov^rwnttnate 
Assyria,— of  Persian  vengeance  on  gorged  and  gfilded  fiabykm, 
— ^Macedonian  on  Petsia,«*-^1,  later  still,  .the  Greek  found  a 
stronger  aniiml  power  yet  in  the  talons  of  the.Boman  Eaele, 
and  the  accumulated  flood  of  human  selfishness  and  cruoTty, 
which  had  s^led,  as  it  swept  along,. from. Sesostris  to  Tiajan, 
found  an  ocean  in  the  overwhelming  breadth  and  depth  of.  Bo- 
man  self-aggrandi«epseiit. 

But,  by  the  Creatorls  fiat.  Justice  and  Mercy  alone- endure  for 
ever.  Human  power,  founded  on  any  lower  feelings,  is  an  au- 
dacious defiance  of  His  laws.  Even  its  temporal  punishmeitit  is 
sure,  although  more  or  less  postponed.  The  instrasnentmay 
be  as  unworthy  as  the.  erinvbaL-  'Babylonish  bvutdity  wits  as 
profound  as  Assyrian,  Persian  as  .Egyptian.,-  Enlightened  mo- 
rality spurns  the  office  of  weighing  out  a  little  more  pride  lo 
the  Ninevite,  »  little  vsore  cunning .  to  the  Egyptian,  a  Iktle 
more  sensiuaUty  to  the  Babylonian,  a  little  less  falsehood  to  the 
Persian  ;H^tbey  were  all  below  the  level  where  discrimination 
avails;,  none  of  them  coiild' complain -of  the  same  injustioeiand 
violence  wbieb  each,  -when  strcxng  enough,  had  inflicted^  pro* 
pensities  tugged  with  propensities,  and  the  tribes  of  antiquity 
successively  tore  each  other  to  pieces. 

'There  seems  n^  fitter  place  than  this  to  put  in  a  caution  ne* 
cessary  to  th»  reader's  sympathy  with  our  theory,  that  human 
affairs  haste  .manife$ted  the  lower  or  animal  feelings  in  cscassive 
pcepond^amse.  -  Whan  we  use. the  term  Amroal  feelings,  we  in- 
clude in  it  tbejower  sentiosents  of  Self<-Esteem,  Love  of  Appro* 
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bation  and  Cautioiuoess,  in  ddditioD  to  tke  nifie  or  ten  pro- 
pensities strictly  80'oaUed ;  and  'we  ate  pbilaeopbuBUy  entitled 
to  do  soyseeing  that  phraBflloffiats»iare'  ag»eadittiflft>  thes?  senti- 
ments bdoi^  to  aninttkiiaftaor  (to  rate.  -  intlie  service  of  the 
propensities^  too,  the  -human  farndtieBrof  'Vcneratbii,  Wonder, 
Hope,  and  Firmness,  afre  necessarily  in  abusct  ^This-  ia  well 
marked  in  the  aavage.*;  vhil^  in  htn  Benevelenoe  and  Con« 
scientidusnesB  are  ia  afaeyance*  Further,  we'A^  not  deny  intel. 
lect  as  an  af^ectiL  aiki  apowenfol  oneyin  the  service  of  tne  pto* 
pensities..'  IhiMlect 'ana<  geniuG^  with  all  their  lustre^,  charac- 
tensed  Onseoe^and  Aone^  but^  with  «  istr  isdindiiat 'exeep* 
tionfl,  uniiilkd  to  truei  moradtty.  <  > 

Tberd  figuhe»'  IB  the  hiiltopy  6£  these  tancieMt  •tii^'.an  rieu 
knent  too  iaapoitaat  in  its  practical  conseqileAoea  to  be  passed 
over,  inftreatiagof'  tfa^  etents^of  aatiqnity^  and  that  element  is 
military  gloffy.  •  Nodiiag  more  highly  cxciles  the<  Self«eeteem  of 
the  shvage  than  his  consoioooiess  that  he  has  braved  danger, 
unflinchingly  endured  piun,  and  ^dnbited  strength,  cunnings  and 
skill ;  but  irheJMn  done  all  this  in  combat  wiUi  aa  enemy,  and 
has  outtrivalled^  and  humbled,  <  or  destroyed  that  enemy,  tbe  sen- 
tnilent  of  Seil-Sisteem  ik  gnatsfied*  in  die  highest  degree  of  which 
in  mimgt  life  it  is  eapable*    Tfad  sentiaient,  ascireov^y  of  Love 
of  Approbotkm  receives  its  highest  delight  from -the  applause 
whieb  hk  kindsed  savages  aoeord'  to'  feats  of  strength  and  da^ 
ring  above  the  piteh  of  that  own  powers  |  the  ohiefsbip,  the 
hi^eetpiize  in  savage  life,  is  as  Qaturally oonoeded'as assumed; 
theheronot  ixaly  fi^ts himaelf  but  leads  others  to  birttle;  the 
combination  of  the  ambitious  facuities- works  with  Us  greatest 
energy  9  his'^^fei^.  is  ooaspliett?.     It  ta  needless  to  renauid  the 
phretodogtat  ^tbaft  such  ffhsvy^oesnet  rise  highcf' than  >  an  ani- 
BMii  attribute!.    The  bolodst  airidistioBgeBt.  lion  in  the  aien%  or 
game^odck  ia  the  pit,  ranks  pari  pasni'mth  the  aaVage  hcto, 
merely  ^  suck    TW  wavriors  wIkhh  Homer  haa  ann^ed  with 
all  th»  splendours  of  his  poetry,  he  has  only  exhibit^  as  magu 
mficeal  animals;  and  Biehaid^  monarch  of  England,  bont>wed 
his  chiefly  boasted  distiliction  horn,  the  'king  of  beasts.    As  so- 
ciety advances  from  Ae  savage,  through  the  barbafous,  and 
what  ia  catted,  comparatively,  the  eiviliaed  state,  heroism,  like 
other  animal  raanifiBStations,  becoaies  amreexalted  and  refined ; 
in  other  words,  hieher  eentimeais  nsn^  in  its  eompoeitioB. 
Ideality  leads  to  splendour  and  pomp  of  dreumstaoee,  of  more 
or  less  taste,  and  invests  war  with  a  gorgeous  and  glittering  ex^ 
temal.    Generosity,  one  of  the  maaiiestationa  of  Banev<Sence 
with  a  mixture  of  Seif-Bsteemi  and  Love  of  Approbation,  tern-' 
pers its  horrors;  while  honouv,  a  result  of  CoasciaaticMHBess  and 
Love  of  Approbatkm,  keeps  die  word,  the  truce,  or  the  treaty, 
inviolate.    Justke,  too,  on  his  side  immensely  elevates  the  mo- 
ral character  of  the  warrior'^s  feats.    The  same  act  of  prowess 
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and  aelMevotion  has  quite  a  di/ferent  aspect  when  perfiumi^ 
by  the  patriotio  floldier  defending  hb  i  eountry  from  uiqust  ag« 
gression,  froia  wbiut  faelonfls  to  it  whaiLthe  daed  iniaitt3  of  ithe 
liggressoTi  The  SWissJvmo  cpnedia  pith:&c  his  cmk&trymeii 
ittlo  the- phalanx  cif  the  Aastriaii'  inen^at-arlas,  by  graOBpitig  id 
his  embrace  a  mHnber  lof  /diesr  kvelled  lanecs^  and  fixingdielt 
poiats  fait  in  hb^oiwa:  faoBom^  sffiovded  a»  examplii  of  hentosai 
of  the  highest  o^er^'  and  fnr  eclipsiiig/lUs.  most  idaiin^  >dedd  6E 
anna  which>  was.'ever.penfonKied'iilii  a-^imr.  of  iaggnsnon.  -"'Ex*- 
eitiag^  as -it  does^iso  faanytof  the t 'strongest;  impidies,  it'is'Bot 
to  be  weoderedat  that  Ihe  smlite^  passi^  has  stood  1^  ^xnmii. 
Aent  in  human  affairs,  and  that  wanr^Mritb  its<twiO(fitiU'pria0<of 
glory  and  plunder^  hasj-shored  fo>largei|y«a5'wefl  ni^b  to  i^n- 
gross  the' page  ;of  liistary;  mor  as  |t  none  than'>waaito<b0  exu 
pected,  tb^.dovn  taour  onn  tioie%<  the  animal.,  stiil  tlnpeUing 
ii]neteeu»4wentieths.of  soeial.oeDceniSy  war  fs^popukur^'andniar* 
tial  feats  .yet  receive  the  lolxlBBt  aodaim^  and  lB$d\  tO'tbe  high*- 
est  Imnouni  and  lickest  rewards^     i      r  •  t :  . 

If  the  animal  feelings,  with  a  foroe  alasest  unoootrolled^ 
imjpelled  the  tribes  of  andqoity^inJthiBlrdnleraationld.Telations^ 
it  IS  scarcely  ta  be  aqpecteft  that  vfie,  shaU:  have  to  g^  higher  for 
the  springs  of  tfacor  interaalipoUlyi.  Asia  und  Egypt'are  easily 
dispCMed  of  j^^brate  d^spolism,  based^  in»  the  Tolers,  en  Self. 
Esteem  derwnwards<ta  the  lowest  of  thepBopeositie^  and  suf- 
fered by  perrerted  Veneration  «aid(  abject  <fWar  in'  tbe  govftmed. 
Thisis-the  monotony  of  thciprepensittesi  Despots  and' riaves 
present  no  varieticsii  -Their  diiU  station  offers  but' one  land* 
mark  itt  tbe  stream  of  human  progress ;  for  cnslaTed*  anan  does 
not  advance.  The .  character  and)  practice  of  tlie  t^rtints  were 
made  up  of  the  sensuality  of  the  ssrine-^ity^  of  •trhrars  and  ca» 
prioss  of  which. children  would  be  ashamm,  for  which  mfltites 
of  human  beings  were/sacrificied,  and  of  cruelties  iin  endless  va- 
riety»  to  support  a  reun  d!i  temor  or  gratify  a  wanton  Destruo^r 
tiveness.  Bricks  in  doable  tale  wev^  exuded,  and  shraw  was 
witbhekL  Pyramids  were  raised^  the  eliduiiog' monuments  <  of 
gigantic  chiklishneBs. aiid  oppceasioH*.  Lires weresAcrifieed  to 
shSw  the  tyiteint^s  expertocss  m  Urn  n$e.dl  the  bow  at  sdmitAn 
Tbe  decree  went. fecth:  that  at  the  eoond  of  -the  saokbut  and 
psalfeery«  nuUinot. isfaouU'  chance  thetv  religious  ;fitttb,-«uand  the 
weepinff  Etebrew  was  commanoied  by  his  revelling  oppreceory  to 
snatoh  nis  harp- from  the- willow,  and  strike  k;  to^the  Kxfty  song 
ofSicm^ 

With  the  aapersdtions  of  ancient  Asia  misosll^  rdigion, 
wc  need  not  be.  detained^  Wond^  and  Veneration,  ahbough 
human  sentimoits  in  which  the  brutes  do' not  sbane,  lead,  when 
undirected  by  intellect,  to  belief  m  warvellouB  abstirdity,  and 
operate  powerfuUy,  but  always  pervertedW,  in  savage  and  bar- 
barous  man.    But  his  deities  are  invested  hy  lum  with  Ms  own 
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attributes^  and  these,  are  active  and  paramount  propensiues ; 
above  all,  are  gifted  with  a  greater  power  of  evil  than  his  own, 
^nd  are.  cop^quently  the  more,  an  object  of  his  fear. 

Werq  we  PQt  treating  of  profane  history  alone,  we  should 
here  have  beea  tempted  to  place  in  the  most  edifying  contrast, 
in  wtiich  they  have  ev^  been  manifested  on  earth,  the  higher 
sentiment  and,  the  animal,  propensities.  When  moral  chaos 
yet  brooded  on  the  face  pf  the  world,  in  the  midst  of  the  re* 

Sions  of  ignorance  aiud.  oruelty,  like  an  oasis  in  the  boundless 
esert,  in  the.  blackness  of  the  night  of  barbarism,  the  star  of 
Christianity  arose.  Suddenly,  and  without  gradual  growth,  a 
system  of  moral  ascendency  was  developed  and  exemplified,  of 
.which  all  that  we  shall  say  at  present  is  this,  that  the  more 

Khilosophical  our  moral  conclusions  have  become,  the  nearer 
ave.  they  approached  to'  the  precepts  of  that  system. 
.     By  scholastic  example  it  ia  the  fashion  to  call  Greece  and  Rome 
the Ji-ee  States  of.  Aouquity.   Phrenology  denies  the  distinction ; 
there  is  no  civil  liberty  without  a  moral  foundation.     During 
the  periods  that  th^se  communities  were  not  under  the  iron 
sceptre  of  a  single  despot,  their  freedom  was  no  better  than  an 
animal  struggle.     On  one  aide  in  the  contest  were  the  rulers, 
unceasingly  grasping  at  vulgar  power  by  vulgar  means ;  while  on 
the  other  were  the  pec^le,  profoundly  ignorant  of  their  moral 
.claims  to  social  freeoom,  and  only,  uniting  to  snap  the  chain,  as 
the  wild  beast  endeavours  to  do,  because  it  galled  their  pride, 
and  fettered  their  democratic  power*    The  kmgs  who  for  a  time 
.governed  Ronie,  and  certun  states  of  Greece,  were  essentially 
tyrants ;  and  when  the  people  rose  and  expelled  them,  they  did 
so  only  to  substitute  their  own  tyranny  instead.     They  made 
.trial  of  various. expedients  to  insure,  not  popular  freedom,  but 
popular  power,  and  pulled  down  what  they  had  built  up,  when- 
.Gver  they  found  that  their  own  sovereignty  was  lessened.     This 
sovereignty  was  exercised  without  either  justice  or  mercy,  and 
the  whole  weight  of  its  ingratitude  and  oppression  was  sure  to 
fall  upon  the  heads  of  the  public  benefactors  especially.     TTteir 
merit  was  intolerable  .to  the  vulgar  Self-Esteem,  and  could  not 
possibly  go  unpunished.     In  Athens,  Solon,  Miltiades,  Aristi- 
des,  Themistocles,  Socrates,  Cimon,  and  last,  though  not  least, 
the  noble  and  venerable  Fhocion,  were  some  of  the  well  known 
victims. 

No  doubt  in  the  struggle  of.  selfishness,  it  was  dangerous  to 
elevate  a  citizen  too  much  :  but  as  there  was  no  moral  guide 
for  the  public  institutions,  the  inferior  I'eelings  of  pride  and 
jealousy  operated  without  regulation  or  control,  and  justice 
and  gratitude  were  unknown. 

We  do  not  find  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  historians^ 
philosophers,  poets,  or  lawyers,  or  in  the  speeches  of  their  ora- 
tors, any  indications  of  the  prevalence,  either  in  themselves  or 
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the  pMic  whom  they  addressed,  of  any  thing  reseniblmg  what 
we  should  call  established  principles  of  rational  liberty.  They 
only  scorned  to  be  slave?,  which  manifestation  of  Seif-Estcem 
18  invariably  accompanied  with  this  other,  ^at'  they  Ibnged  to 
J)e  tyrants.  The  struggle  was' for  power,  toot  for  hberty,  and 
power  Js  the  object  of  an  inferior  sientiment— ^n  essentially  ani- 
mal desire.  '  Benevolence  and  Justice  ate'  the  only 'lasting 
foundations  of  free  institution)^,  '^bey'  desir^'  ^qual  rights, 
privileges  and  enjoymentsfor  the  whole  race;  they  dreniiconsistent 
with  a  tendency  in  the  governors  to  6xilude,  ot  oppress,  or 
engross,  and  in  the  governed  to  overleap  th^  selNimposed 
bounds  of  the  social  relatidris ;  in  other  words,  ih^y  feiider  re- 
straint unnecessary.  There  is  no  durability  in  any  govertiment, 
where  the  governors  do  more  than  guard  the'  domtnunity  from 
excesses  which  may  arise  from  t!he  propensities,  o^  where  the 
governed  combitoe  to  exercised  iany  fhing  else  than  mutual  good 
will  and  fairness,  and  respect  for  each  other's  rights.'  These 
limits  were  unknown  in  cotiifnunities  impelled  by  animalism, 
like  Gteece  and  Rome.  .  A  couriter  kinbition,  b  love  of  power, 
moved  the  jgreat  majority  of  even  their  patriots. '  Their  efforts 
were  plots  for  their  turrt  of  ascendency.  The  objects  of  PisSs- 
tratus  in  Athens,  and  the  Gracchi  in  Rome,  wer^  not  more 
founded  in  sound  principle  arid  disSnierested  feelings,  than 
those  of  Catiline  or  Julius  Caesar.  Iii  a  content  for  animal  as- 
cendency, physical  strength  alone  prevailed,  and  the  despotism 
of  the  Emperors  terminatied  the  anarchies  aiid  ^he  tyrannies 
of  "  the  free  states  of  antiauity."" 

The  anomaly  of  Sparta  nas  dazzled' the  classical  student  with 
an  appearance  of  republican  virtue.  But  the  phrenologist  sees 
in  the  Spartan  system  no  ascendency  of  the  higher  mdral  feel- 
ings. A  stern  pride,  and  not  benevolence  and  justice,  equalized 
the  condition  of  tbe  citizens^  established  the  public  tables,  the 
common  education,  the  respect  for  seniors,  and  contempt  for  the 
most  harmless  and  even  beneficial  refinements.  The  same  pride 
and  yet  lower  feelings  were  manifested  in  merciless  cruelty  to  the 
Helots;  in  the  practice  of  scourging  the  Spartan  children,  Some- 
times to  death,  at  the  altar  6f  Diana,  to  habituate  them  to  pain ; 
and  in  the  exultation  of  mothers  that  their  sons  died  in  the  field 
of  battle ;  while  there  existed  thie  meanest  jealousy  of  Athens,  the 
rebuilding  of  which,  when  more  than  once  destroyed,  Sparta  en- 
deavoured to  prevent  Theft,  it  is  well  khoWn,  was  ebcouraged, 
and  declared  punishable  only  when  detected ;  and  immodesty 
was  countenanced  in  the  promiscuous  resott  of  both  sexes  to  the 
baths,  and  the  exhibition  of  women  naked  in  the  games.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  instance  of  Sparta  was  unique ;  no  commu- 
nity ever  has  imitated^  or  in  all  probability  ever  will  imitate,  the 
example. 
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Th^re  was  no  viHue,  in  the  proper  monll  sense,  in  the  Athe- 
nian people  at'  large.    A  few  men  remak*kal)le  for  benevolenee 
and  di^nterestedness,  n^  doabt»  Vet  with  a^la^ge  alloy  of  baxtNviaB 
pride,  aiose  among  t|iem ;  hiit  it  has  already  been  obserred,  that 
those  their  feUow^tizeos'  eotild  natber  appredate  nor  endnreb 
Nothinff  more  dearly  demotistrates  to  a  phrenologist  the  utter 
want  of  Benevolence  and  CdtisdentiOu^essin  the  Athenian  cha- 
racter than  this.    Indeed  the  cruelty  and  injustice,  which  mark 
their  general  policy,  would  fiaVe  been  morally  impossible  to  a 
merciful  and  conadentious  jbeojde.    With'  all  their  refinement 
they  were  restless,  tinsati^ed,  and  unhappyl    This  is  a  fiict  re- 
corded by  tl^  own  historians,  and  inferred' by  those  of  modem 
times.    iC^is  ,1^  ever  die  retribudon  of  animalism.    The  content* 
ment  ^liich  resulte  from  the  supremacy  of  the  higher  sentiments 
and  inteUect  was  unknown  to  therb ;  the  animal  prbpensit%^  pre^ 
viul^,  and  rendered  them  necessarily  a  conceited,  sdfish,  jealous, 
fickle,  atid  turbulent  people.     Tired  of  kings,  they  estaUisfaed 
Archons,  and  Draco  exemplified  the' domination  of  the  propen- 
sities, both  in  himself  and  in  the  people  he  governed,  by  bis 
absutdly  ferocibus  laws.    Sblon  came  after  him,  and  gave  the 
Athenians,  as  he  sdd,  not'  the  best  laws,  for  which  be  saw  them 
utterly  unfitted,  biit  the  be^  they  were  enable  6t  recdving. 
In  other  wotds,  he  legislated  for  tbdr  inferior  impulses,  and  of 
course  legislated  to'po  beneficial  purpose.  *  Hisibnr  otders  of 
dtijsens'was  a  political  absurdity,'  whidi  threw  tbe  whole  poWer 
mto  the  hands  of  the  most- numerous,  the  lowest;  apd  th^  most 
ignorant  class.    Anacharsis  the  Scythian  expressed  his  suVprise 
to  Solon,  that  in  Athens  the  wisie  had  only  the  privfiege  of  deli* 
berating,  while  the  fods  dedded.    The  vanity  of  tne  ^higher 
classes  was  gratified  with   offices  and  dignities,  but  the  real 
pow^r  sunk  into  the  hands'  of  th^  populace.'    lu  vain  was  the 
Areopagus  re-established,  and  a  Senate  created  in  which  measures 
originated.     Final  detenmnation  lying  with  the  people,  passion, 
in  other  words'  prdpenrities^  cairiea  every  thing,  and  propensities 
are  the  engines  which  the  demagogue  wields.    Continual  factions 
agitated  the  people,  and  corruption  pervaded  all  the  offices  and 
departments  of  the  State.    The  ilelnsh  sdiethes  of  Jobs  of  indi- 
viquals;  often  as  fooBsh  as  they  were  profligate,  took  the  place 
cKf  rational  legislation,  and  the  best  dtiseti^  weit  sacrificed  who 
ventured  to  oppose  them.     Smfh  was  the  ladd^  by  which  Pisis- 
tratus  climbed  to  sovetdgh  power.    Under  bis  sons,  Hippiaa 
i^d  Hipparchqs,  the  Athenians  might  have  been  more  peacenil  9 
but  Harmodias  and  Arlstoffitod  r^ved  to  restore  what  they 
c;^iUed  the  liberties,  but  trtuy  the  populat-  turbulence,  of  thar 
country.    Ripparchus  they  assassinated  for  succeeding  to  his 
ff^ther^a  auUicarity,  and  Hippias,  iustljr  banished  lor  his  tyranny » 
gratified  his  lower  feelings  by  brmging  upon  his  countiy  the 
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raopeiHkies  of  a  miUioa.  of  Peraiamk  The  Pdoffoo^im  wi|v  of 
Fendeft  was  n  peri^flof  pnde^  cruelty^ treqch^i:y,.^d  bod  faith; 
and  ended,, a9  ii\l  bw^^ao  uaderUdd<\g9.  np  better  basecl  must  end, 
in  defeat,  di^racc^  and^  humUiation*.  Both  Athens  and  Spurta 
were  reduced  to  th^  lasVstageof  abiect  we^kn^sa  by.Mantinea, 
where  the  meteor-^tiM:  of  £pan)uu)naa3  was  qyenched  in  victor]^, 
and  th^,  shprt-U]^  .glor;^  of  Th^bps  .extinguished.  The  spirit 
of  pa<iiatism,  selfish  a^it  wm  Wkoifg  the.  G^k|9v  .was  gone  in 
Ataena and  ^ven. in .  Spactm i  'JChft  refiwmente  of  luxury  were 
(he  national  pursuit, in ^Attiqa,  ,pQetS|  pomedians,  musicians, 
and  sculptors,,  were  all  in  a^k  and  Gre^qe  fell  ^  easy  prey  to 
Macedon,  and  ultimately  to  Rom^e,    ,      *  .-        • 

The  finq  arU  opiexi^ted  with  tdl  these  (glaring  defects  in  the 
moral  position  of  the  GreelfJS,.  external  a^d  internal.  .In  phreno- 
logical language,  Ideality;  was  a  faculty  of  great  pow^r  and  ao- 
tivity  among  them,  with  Imitation .  and  til?  Knowing  powers. 
They  were  architects^  sculptors,  painti^rsp  and  poefts.  Their 
defect  being  in  their,  n^oval  moise  than  thpir  ini^IIectual  endow, 
ments,  philosppheri^  orators,  and  hi^toriafas,  sprung  .up  amoi^ 
them.  The  theoqes  of  their  philosc^hers  were  conceited  and 
unpra/ctical^  and  did;;nc^  establish  pnndples  tending  to  social 
improvement;  but  great  intellect  and  genius « were  displayed 
in  them.  Selfish  passions  ruled  the  community,  in  spite  of 
Aristotle,  Pkto,  .Zeno,  and  Epicurus  ;  and  Demosthenes  could 
not  save  his  country  from'  Philip  and  Alexander.  His  elo- 
quence, we  shewed  in  a  previous  paper  (Vol.  V.  page  165), 
addressed  no  feeling  higher  than  the  national  pride  and  vanity ; 
and  if  aone  be  ^^  the  eloquence  of  truth,^  the  poetry  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  same  istrue  of  that  of  the  Romans^  rarely  soars 
to  that  highest  region;  but,  widi  all  its  imagery,  polish,  and 
elegance,  speaks  to  the  inferior  sentiments^  ana  often  directly  to 
the  propensities  themselves*  The  Greeks,  being  a  highly  intel- 
lectual people,  made  some  progress  in  physical  sciences  and  the 
mathematics,  and  even  in  a  rude  political  economy,  called  by 
them  Economicsy— a  progress  on  which  modern  genius  has  built 
Ull  it  has  forgotten  its  orji^al  instructed?. 

Having  tarried  so  longm  Greece,  we  must  be  more  brief  with 
Rome,  in  whose.int^nalhiistQry  it  is  a  less  diificult  task  still  to 
shew  the  steady  and  uiiCompromising  agency  of  the  lower  feeU 
ings  of  human  nature,  in  combination,  be  it  not  forgotten,  with 
imrivalled  Intellect,  whidi  only  rendered  it  powerful  for  evil. 

The  period  of  244.year8»  which  is  said  to  have  been  exhausted 
in  the  reigns  of  seven  kixu;s,  several  of  whom  died  by  violence, 
has  been  considered  too  k)ng  for  authenticity.  It  may,  how. 
ever,  be  safely  concluded  from  the  recorded  examples  of  the 
Roman  kings,  and  the  abhcnrence  for  the  very  name  prevalent 
in  all  pericKis  of  Rome  which  succeeded  the  regal,  that  *^-'- 
form  of  government  was  not  founded  on  a  moral  basis 


/ 
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Thfte  was  no  viHue^  in  the  jprdper  tndtdl  ienae,  in  ^^, 
nian  people  at  Urge.  A  hif  men  remarkaffle  for  bfi4  ^ 
8ndduintereaTe(tees^nddoal(t»vetw}th'ala!rg^  ^  9^ 

pride,  arpie  among  tK^m ;  biit'  It  lias  elrekdyhe^n^f^  ^^T%  '^     t 
those  their,  feUow^tizens  eotild  nritber  apDreti^|,  %  iL^.    % 
Nothing  more  dearly  demonstrates  to  k  phrefljf  i^  %\%n   ' 
want  6f  Benevolence  atid  CohsdentiOuiiessiit/^  %  "^        -  *^ 


^ 


mercirui  ana  conacienuous  peope.     vrt^  «  ^ 
they  were  t^tless,  tin^ati^ed,  and  nril^|'  J^  ^  ■ 
corded  Ijiy  tl^eir  own  historians,  dndifc'^?  ^%  ^ 
times!     Tliis  ^s  ever  the  retribttdoh  Jp^  |  ^>^  ^  ^  i^ 
ment  ^Hich  r^sillts  ttdta  the  su^^^ ^^  p\  ^ ^^. |; 


and  intellect'  was  unlcnqwh  to  th^  3  ^     i  ^ 
vaiW,  and  rendered  tWrnneei?^  I  %  ^  %% 
fickle,  arid  tdrbulenft  V^^%%^^     %% 


Archoni,  and  Dracd  exeiA1«  ^^  1  ^-      %  ^ 

sities,  bbih-iii  himself  WBfi  Lllj^    a? 


course  letfislated!  icf^  %rL  &  ^i  ft  ?  <^ 

citizpnswas  %M^f  ^  ^\\%^^ 

mto  thehandpi»7i.t|.|a  • 

ignorant  clasi;'yf|tl^^  ^    •*'^-^- 

tS  Soloh, lU^/A^^  .  .  -  .^  T^^**^  ^  *^^ 

berating,  W^|?  ^  .-^i.mjustice  of  one  of  the 

classes  wa/<^  experiment,  of  that  p<>wer  to  an 

pow^t  ilf '  vondulate.  .  The  Xjrraoohi  introduced  a 

AreoiJ^^  u  with  selfish  views  under  the  mask  of  re- 

oriidr  '  ^"^  their  example^. fatal  aathe  attempt  %vaa  to 

in  o^        -^  ^^^  £»Uaw^d  by  a  series  of.  civil  disondlers,  which 
2(f     .««t^  ^"^y  ^^^  ^^  commonwealtlK    Corruption  already 

9  f^i  ^^  ^  ff^^  extent,  for  Jugurtha  twice  determined  an  ex-^ 
Jpatory  vote  of  the  senate  in  hisown  Cavouv  by  bribery^    It 

^9  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Sytla  and  Marius  paid  no  respect 

10  the  rights  of  those  who  had  no  reqfiect  for  themselves.  Thev 
^ere  rivals  for  the  selfish  object  of  uncootroUed  power,  and  «iicn 
io  his  turn  massacred  the  Bomana  without  DMrcy.  The  higb 
game  they  played  only  inflamed  the  profligate  ambition  of  others ;. 
and  Cethegus,  Verrea,  and  Pompey,  weve  trained  under  Sylla, 
and  were  apt  scholars  in  proscription  an4  bloodshed.  Lepidus, 
Catiline,  and  Crassus,  rushed  on  the  stagey  all  bent  upon  being 
Syllas,  and  equally  regardless  widi  him  of  the  means.      But 

■isar^s  schemes  were  more  deeply  and  ably  selfish  than  those 
ny  of  the  rest.     His  triumvuate  with  Fompqr  and  Crassus 
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was  a  master-^trake  of  preparative  policy.  The  detith  of  Gittssus 
dissolved  the  interested  connection; for  Cfiesttraiid  Pbmpiey  were 
too  .evidently  to«aoh  tMiber^s  coDvibtion'purMiulg'  the  same  seMsh 
obiect,  to  pr^serveiiBy  iMger^  ^tetl'  thei>6eiid)lahce  erf'  union. 
The  issue  is  well  known-;  icifvil  wai:  ensued,->-^8efiar  cfrossed  the 
Rubtcoo  and  •  established  •hiitaself  *  in  the  oapitat '  of  ^  the  Empire. 
PharsaKa  extingnished,  not  tiie  Kbertiey  of  Rome,'  for  these 
were  goike,  bu t  •  the  'hopes  lof  >  Ponipfey>td  be  iK^  itlftster.'  Pompey 
fled  to  Egypt^  where  the -0iora2wAB< no  higher;  ibi'^'as'a<  pro^ 
pitialory '<%ijing  to<  Caiiah',  he'wae  murdl-red'  on  Bib-ladding  by 
(Mrder  of  the  ministers ^ef  the* young  Ptolemy,' whose' father 
owed  to  him  his- throne. ;.  Never ^waS'  there-  a  greater'  fit}lacy 
than  that  of  Bvuteis>aild  C^i^sini,  that^  by  t^etnb^g  ^  Caraar 
they  could  rcsttore  the  vckmtaritv  torr^tidered  Mberile&of  Rbme. 
The  people  lamented ^Csesar  and  revenged  his  death-;  and  An* 
tony,  with  eBquisite*  Seeretivan^ss  «nd  Self- Love,'  madef  an  at- 
tempt to'suodeed  bimy  bai  was  forced  to  titlite'his  Int^f&t'With 
Octavius,'  the*  two  fomnng  t<^ithtbe  'iv^hhy  Lepikl<is  tf^second 
triuraviratevthan;wbicb^  a  niote  oold>bleoded^  ruthless  tyranny 
never  disgraced*  human  inal^re.  'In-  the  'frightfbl'  firoscri^tion 
which  followed^  in  which  800  MnatoN^and^SOOOkiiigbts  were 
put  to  deaths  die  Dhree  heartlese  moilst^rs  by  conceit  agreed  to 
sacrifice  each  some  'of>  his  best  friends  to^  the  vengeance  of  his 
assoriates:  Antony  ^nsen<»d  to  the  dMirder  of  his'  uncle  Lu- 
cius, Lepidus  gave  up  his- brother  Pciulus^  and  Oetavias  paid 
the  debt  with'  die  lives  of  Torontna  'his  gnardtati^  ttndCicero 
his  friend.       »  »     •  *  "         ^    '     • 

The  triumvirate,  like  other  copartneries^fbunded  iff  selfishness, 
broke  op  whenever  circuRSStdiibes> gave  the  basest' df  thie  asso- 
ciates the  chance  of  reigning  alone.  Octalvius^  destitute  even 
of  personal*  bmvdiy  as  well  as  generalships  dnd  ot^ng  the  vic- 
tory of  Philippi  to  Antony, -seized ''the  advantage  of  the  latterV 
self-abandonmefnt  to  love  to  work  hi^  ruin,  wbfeh  he  effiscfed  at 
Actium. .  deopatra'^s  moral  sentiments  shone  forth  in  her  deser- 
tion of  her  lov^er  with  her  galliesin  the  heat  of  the  'action,  and 
her  offer  tx>  abandon  him  to  the  meW;y  of  the  conqiieror.  This 
baseness  w«s' too  miAch^ven  for*  Octmus;  or,  mor^  probably, 
he  saw  that  he  did  not' require  its'aid,  as  b6th  loven  were  in  his 
power,  and  he  intended  to  have  delighted- the  popniace  of  Rome 
by  an  exhibition  of  them  chained  to  his  trhhnphal  chariot.  To 
the  laceration  of  >  Self-Esteem  which  this  wonld  have  occasioned, 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  preferred'  seif-^destruction.  Lepidus 
disappeared  in  his  own  insignificance,  and  Octavins'returned  to 
Rome  sole  master  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

After  weighing  the  Roman  Republic  in  the  mdral  balance, 
and  finding  it  so  greatly  wanting,  it  would  serve  no  purpose  to 
bring  evidence  from  the  history  df  the  Empire,  that  the  character 
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cf  Bma^  did  notio^roTe^  at  letis^  undet  the  sway  of  its  impe- 
rial  rulecB.  Bvery  wbooJJboj  lw>w9  the  werita  of  the  different 
emperon^  and  is.  well  awam  thai^  acmrdiog  as  the  prince  was  a 
man  or  a  brut9».  tba  Ronan/p^opl^  pi^q^if^  or  suffered.  Un* 
iurtuii^t^f  tbf^  latur  timpifteM  bdongiNi  to  .m  majority  of  the 
ifmpyor^;, ,8o. that».  when  we, bayp  takeoioqt  tl;ie  names  of  Ves- 
pasian  and  his  son,  the  Antonines,  Trajan^.apd  Adrian^  very 
few  wnwam  und^r  whomd^ppti^m  sioA  J^gi^^tWL  did  not  more 
or  leaSu  peevail.  .  Tb^re  wi»  m  .fftwoMa)*  improy^m/^nt, .  bowever, 
lA  tba  JloBAan  cbaniiit^.  .Tb^trWpkt  p^y ,  tower  m^  lower  in  the 
acal^  and}  attlf^tlost  ^evei^  |th^„ipi^;a^  il»eend«nqy:  which  Ijjtfi 
belonged  to.  iti  SaUu^t  .dataB  tb^,fiowvfff^9f:^mmt.  of  this  pradbt. 
tity  £roni..tbe  ftU  of  C^i^^;,  di^iCc^Aa^t^em  dd^ 

ffla  j^rmidon  im$nHbH4'  d^cwitf  hmx^a  tfiqu^  ^^tsp^Jna  invasere. 
The. Romans  .were  mtemalLy  a.wkikedpeqple,  aadi  externally  a 
general .ninsanacb.loBg  b^fi^re.  1k^  usmpatiqn  o£  Julius  Csesar. 
f<  In  ih^^lastagea  of  tbe.Co|[|imop^^tbr.,si9y%  the  late  Mr 
Tytler  *,  in  his  Elements  of  History,  <^  avarice,  unrestrained 
by  manlrpnQoiplef  wfis.  theycbief  modrfi  of  .theiBoipan  coo. 
quests.'  .{t  was  ^uJ^M^ie^t  iraaaonfar  gomg  tq  war,  tbata  country 
offered  a  tcoDpting  ol;gact  to  the  i:msx;ity.ana,ajnUtion  of  the 
military  Jeadfire.  ,y^h»  conquest  of  Italy  paved  ^e  way  for  the 
reduclK^n  of  other  coumtries.  Hence  the  Rpmans  imported, 
with  their  wedth,  the  n^aimera,  the  liuuiriesi,  and  tbe  vices,  of 
the  n^tiona  they.subdued.  I  The.geqerals  retarued  not,  as  for« 
merly,  after  a  succ^sful  war,  to  the  laboui:s  of  the  field,  and  to 
a  fife  of  ten^persnoe.and  ifidustry*  They  were  now  the  gover- 
nora.of  Icvigdoma  and  ppovipces.;  and. at  the  period  of  their 
Qommaiid  abiToadt.  cUsdaining.  the-i?estpiints  .of  ^  J9ubje<ft,  they 
cQuld.be  I  satisfied,  with  notmng  less  thw  ^vi^i^ty.at  home. 
The  armies,  debauched  by  the  plupder,  of  the  kj^^om^,  were 
oomplelely  disposed  to  auppovt  them  in  all  their  sdboemes  of  am. 
bition ;  and. the  populace,  won  by  cprrufdoiD,  always  took  part 
with  the  dbief  who  oest  could  pay  for  tbesr  favouv  and  support. 
Force  or.bcibevy  ovorruled  every  elections  and  the  inhabitants 
of  distant  stages,  now  holdii^  the.  rig^  of  dtia^iis,  wreiie  brought 
to  Rome  ^tJthe  command  cl^  th*  demagogues, .  t(>  influence  any 
popular  contest,  and  turn  the  scale,  in  &ir  favour.  In  a  go> 
¥ernment  thus  irretrievably  destroyed  by  the  decay  of  those 
springs  which  supported  it,  it  was  of  little  oona^uence  by  the 
hands  of  what  psrtiaular  tyrant,  usurper,  or  demagogue,  its 
rain  was  finally  accomplished.^ 

If  this  was  the  state  of  things  under  the  Commonwealth,  it 
was  at  least  as  bad  undar.  the  Empire.    There  would  then  cease 

*  Professor  of  Civil  Historj  in  ibe  tJniyenity  of  Edinburgh^  and  subse- 
quentlf  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Scotland. 
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to  be  need  for  itifporfations  of  voters  ft«»i'a  distanee,  no  doubt, 
when  the  emperdrs  tMfaiinbt€fd  to  offlties^  and  the'annies  appoint- 
ed the  emperorg;:  Mtft '  nMneletm  and*  ilumb^rie^  aboses,  oov 
raptlons,  and  abomlilttdMsj  UAknown  «VM  tothe  tutboknt  im. 
morality  of  the  RepolAto^'nhist  hav«*  pffevidted,  and  did'previd^ 
till  Rome  waa  BkikiA  by  tMs  Q^i;  $bd!  Cetttrfantinople  tf«B». 
ferred  to  the  S^t'aoM^' '  ^    .-;.....'.•/.    u,     :..  ^-      . 

The  Kihit^  of '^' paper  Ak«  thi*  will  not  p^ii!  tia  to  eivfer  into 
modem  hiitoiy  ih  8ea!rtIi'6F  ntanif^^atiDtisof  the  pMpensftieB  of 
the  human  race.  ^  We  -do'  not  think  that  tt  liidfaer  (Aanieter  than 
that  of  wild  beasts  ^iHfl  be  dt^ed'  b^  any  feasdn^r;  Am*  the  ▼»- 
rieties  of  animdi^  iiirhk^  bilrtk  ibith  in  the  form' of  Hnna^ 
Virigoths,  O^thitfdth^  'Lombard«,^  l?inikk^  ^,  >aiid  divided 
the  Rbipan  Empn-e  itf  Btiro^  kmotig  thkn.  'A  ddrt  )^  ruBtiee 
seems  to  acoomptov  tlMr  cbm^  of  pinnd^r^nd^bkiodj  for  the 
Romans  bad  onlyih^tm^liMitfef'iAet^'tO'thettAiGlvea)'^ 
thejT  had  meted.  -But  thb  hbtdes'iri^m' rM  kifitieoeed' i^ren*  l^ 
this  degree  of  hrordUty^  btit  %iere  hnptiled'  by 'onAihi^ed  brute 

In  tlie  dark  ag^»  lt'w()uld  b^  dHBcnlt  to  flnd<onti  iostitutkm 
founded  in  mercy;  M*  itnylfaMin^  higher  xhafn  'a  tndeand  dei^ 
tio  jcMtlce,  or  artifitialhoiitor,  me  b8s^g;(>f  (chlvalfyi  Chris, 
tianity, '  with  its  hihnanls^g^  pow^^  ^is  <for  ti^turiee^  inter, 
oepted^  and'  'the'  tiio&t  ^UpfftyfhAmgAtid  debaslngr  ^stemr^  fraud 
which  ev^r  cheated  mankind 'subsititMed  in  iM-pkce.  A  dense 
and  noxiotis  9o^  fnterp^sed  biitweta  thWiiirtkAis^of -Bnrope  and 
the  vtvifyitig  rajTS  6f  the;mor^j'Of'the  €k>speli  'A'pditical 
or  rather  geogi^aphic^h  e^t^ality.  in  seterid'of  'the  g^at^  Btates, 
nnce  &e  time  bf  ChkHems^ne^  hiis  piieVMted"<x)ki^wsty  in  the 
Roinalrsende  of  ihe  wohl;  with  one  decent  but' brief  eweisptioD. 
But  this  spirit  hns  YleV^r'  detfsed,  and  the  nMibnS')^  Burope  have 
alWky^  c^mjtiered  jvhM  thisy ;m)|htt  Atld'  dbWn  lo  oMp  own 
times^  and  in  bur  owfi  eotidtry,  atmit^,  taikethe  Re^xrmatkMi, 
Christianity  and  the  ptogte^bt  knowledge  balv^  done  much  for 
mo«lals,*-^nd  w^  h^ve' j^udieial  ittstic^,  'generally  impartial  legia. 
htion,  And  ptiblid  and  private  benevolence,  all' to  an 'amount  to 
Whi^h  ancient  naliit^s'Were  ifctftingers,^u^dnealion  has  still  re. 
fbrence  nudnly  to  u  l|fii' df  fi»e)fishiifess.  SriAshneM  is  the  rule 
and  liberality  the  '^ception;'  the  impartiality  ct  legislation  is 
often  ^crifieed  to  tiie  mter^fs  of  classes  of  'legislatom,  or  to 
thepasif6ns  of 'tb^ck)iibtittitote;jariM  themselves  are  not 
always  to  be  trusted ; '  bto'evolkioe,  arid  bf '  cnurse  acts'  of  bene- 
ficence, are  confined  to  a  small  paH'  of  the'  communfcy ;  the 
skve-trade  is  but  Vtfcfwyeafs' abolished;  the  mitiMtion  of 
skviery  in  the  West  Indies  is  IaMI  resiiltiM';  absurd  and  dfestruo- 
tive  moo(^lieS|  fovuijckd  in  ^selfishness,  burden  the  country ; 
Acquisitiveness,  to  its  own  ruin,  overlabours  the  working  ctMoes; 
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ninety-nine  in  every  hundred  of  the  population  are  grossly  ig- 
norant ;  while  the  crimes  arising  out  of  ignorance  are  revenge- 
fully and  absurdly  punished*  ini^tead  of  bong  prevented. 

All  this  is  anim^ism  yet  essentially  inherent  in  society.  With 
all  our  self-^;ratulation  on. pur  civilization*  we  have  much  to  do 
brfore.w^  cau.be  said  to  Mve^^iip^.  from. barbarism,— -com- 
parative,  no  doubt^  but^  in  the  undoubted  predominance  of  the 
inferior  feelings  in  life  private  and  public,  ^tiU,  barbarism.  Our 
foreign  relations  .have  greatly  loaiore  of  justice  and  mercy  in  them 
than  those  of  the  Romans..  We  vfexejorced  to  conquer  all 
India,  to  preserve  a  part  which  we  bad  taken,  on  Roman  princi- 
ples, because.it  was  a  tempting 'possessbn;  we  do  not,  how- 
ever,  make  war  for.  conquest  naw»  at  l^st  in  £Lurope.  We 
lately. m^nly  contributed  to  relieve  Europe  from  the  grasp  of 
a  modern  conqueror,  whom  his  unrefiectn^  panegyrists  have 
lauded  as:  another  Caesar  o^  Qharlj^magne ;  and  we  are  only  be- 
ginning to  think— and  well  wa  have  been  schooled  into  the  opi- 
fiioQ._that  war  is  an  intolerable  evU^  and  military  glory  a  luxury 
that  requires  much  regulation*.  In  nothing,  tinally,  do  we 
more  manifest  our  propensities  thap  in  our  icalousy  of  the  pros- 
perity of  other  nations,  and  the  many  paltry  and  suicidal  ex- 
elusions  by  which  we.  seek  to  prevent  it.  We  wish,  then,  on 
the  whole,  that  we  had  failed  to  make. out  the  proposition  with 
which  we  started,  that  human  affairs,  and  that  with  too  little 
qualification  down  to  our  owp  day,  is  a  chronicle  of  the  animal 
propensities^ — ^indiiding,  as  we  early  reserved  power  to  do,  in 
that  term,  what  are  phrenologically  deQominated  the  lower,  and 
therefore  selBsh,  sentiments. 

Secondly^  How  ought  history  to«be. written  and  taught  ?  On 
this  other  branch  of  oui:  subject  we  must.be  brief;  and,  because 
of  the  exposition  aheady  submitted,  there  seems  no  need  for 
amplification.  We  must  assume  that  those  to  whom  history  is 
adaressed  are  not  mere  recipients  of  its  facts,  which  are  soon 
forgotten ;  but  prepared,  by  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  hu- 
man faculties*  to  compare  history  with  some  standard  of  good 
sense  and  right  feeling.  History  is  too  soon  taught :  it  ought 
not  to  be  the  fruitless  task  of  childhood,  but  the  study  of  minds 
competently  improved.  So  prepared,  when  they  open  the  page 
of  the  historian,  they  should  find  that  he  has  written  under  the 
direction  of  an  enlightened  philosophy  of  mind  and  human  na- 
ture, and  a  sound  practical  ethics :  that  he  has  considered  his- 
tory a  record  of  the  manifestations  of  the  faculties  of  man,  and, 
aware  of  the  marked  line  between  the  moral  and  the  animal,  has 
classed  events  according  to  their  relation  to  the  one  of  these  or 
the  other ;  exalting  the  former  as  worthy  of  approbation  and  imi- 

•  We  look  forward  to  an  opportunity  of  doing  justice  to  the  labours  of  the 
Peace  Society  in  a  future  Number. 
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.tation,  and  reprobating  the  ktter  according  to  their  place  in  the 
scale  of  that  vice  or  crime  to  which  they  all  essentially  belong. 
One  thing  it  would  then  be  found  that  the  judicious  historian 
had  done  in  the  very  outset,  namely,  had  iseen  it  to  be  an  un« 
avoidable  consequence  of' an  enlightened  discrimination,  and  felt 
it  to  be  an  imperative  duty,  to  saeififice  at  the  altar  of  morals 
what  has  been  too  Ibng,  to'the  heavy' cost  of  matrkind,  blindly 
worshipped,  the  false  splendour  of  the  Greeks  Md  Rom'at^s, — a 
worship  too  unequivocally  indlcativfe  of  a  sympathy'  in  our- 
selves with  the  lower  feelings  from  whiclr  thdt  viciotrs  splendour 
arose  ;--«nd,  tracing  through  all'  their  ramifications  and  tortuo- 
sities  to  their  ultimate  retribution,  acts  fundamentally  immoral 
or  criminal,  had  sternly  refuscki  to  thelm  the  slightest  shelter  from 
universal  eicecration  in  the  most  dazzling  feats  of  hefoisra,  the 
most  munificent  dispensation  of  plunder j  or  the  finest  taste  or 
most  gorgeous  magtmicehce. 

The  very  reverse  of  all  this  is  to  be  found  in  mo^  historians, 
down  to  a  very  recent  pdnod.  '  It  is  not  in  the'ailtiieht  chroni- 
clersof  the  deeds  of  their  own  country,  Homef,  Thiicydides, 
Herodotus,  Xenophon,  or  Quintus  Curtius,  Sallust,  Livy,  and 
Tacitus,  that  we  should  expect  to  find  a  nice  discrimiiiation  of 
lower  and  higher  motives,  and  justice,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  done  upon  the  conquests  of  rapine  and  cruelty  perpetrated 
by  their  countrymefn.  '  But  the'  pcdagoguism  under  which  we 
place  our  youth,  itself  miserably  blinded,  puts  these  authors  in- 
to the  hands  of  boys  utterly  unprepared  to  appreciate  them 
duly  ;  tells  yoii  that  Ancient  histbry  should  be  imbibed  at  the 
fountain  head,  and  cannot  be  imbibed  too  early;  and,  without 
one  warning  word,  holds  up  to  imitation  the  spurldus  virtue  of 
antiquity  called  patriotism,  blbws  the  too  easily  kindled  flame 
of  military  ardour — GtHt  practised  in  the  play-ground  in  the 
mock  contests  of  Achilles  and  Hector— expatiates  "upon  con- 
quests, renowti  and  glory,  and  ministers  id  that  passion  for  war 
which  has  so  long  cursea  mankind. 

Ancient  history  reqirires,  to  begin  with,  great  and  judicious 
abridgment.  This  will  necessarily  follow  a  just  discrimination 
of  its  details.  It  will  not  be  the  less  advantageous  that  much 
of  the  earlier  part  of  it  is  fabulous,  and  that  throughout  it  is 
exaggerated  and  mixed  with  falsehood.  To  minds  prepared  as 
we  have  suggested,  details  of  barbarism  and  blood  will  be  in- 
tolerably tedious  and  monotonous.  False  glare  being  at  an 
end,  volumes  filled  with  re-enactments  of  the  same  animal  mani- 
festations will  no  longer  be  endured.  After  exhausting  Asiatic 
and  Egyptian  selfishnesses,  sensualities,  cruelties,  and  brutali- 
ties, a  repetition  of  the  very  same  abominations  mutaio  noini- 
fiej  in  Grecian  annals,  and  yet  again,  when  disgusted  to  satu- 
ration with  these,  in  Roman,  would  be  a  most  irksome  task^ 
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and  a  miflferaUe  waste  of  time.  In  a  judicious  abridgment  no- 
thing really  valuable,  even  as  matter  of  warning,  luioidd  be 
omitted ;  nothing  which  marks  the  devdopment  ofthe  faoultieB, 
and  the  progress  of  human  imprbvement,  with  of  course  the 
motives  ot  action  and  the  events  in  their  oonnection  and  sequence, 
as  effects  firqin  Cfiu^,;  while  all,  thp  vaijetje^  pf  injustice,  indi- 
vidual and  national,  should  recave  tAeir  nght  names,  and  fraud, 
treachery,  aggression,  robbery  and'naurder,  which  we  abhor 
when  perpetrated  in  private  life,  be  given  over  to  tenfold  repro- 
baidoa  wfite  eomnMtted.onca  large lacale^iwhen  millions  srt 
murdered  by^aD  •  Alexander  oT'  a'C«Muv  Ungdons  plundered 
and  nadekie.  enslaved. ;  in')tlupreQ^trtioMr]^<way'«Mient  his* 
torymay  be  dpeKdercdunftiLit'  ^'keiXBtewoii^rstrogtBde  in* 
stead  •of  advamoi^,  ifl:  thef^jwcan  oottiHaah  tatshroid  in  the  act* 
ingsiand  doiagS'of 'men  ytho  Bf?ed  wfaeD>ihe,woiHdwas  greatly 
youn^r  and  lc8s> experienced  thanitivnosri  -  *'><The  wisdom  of 
our  annsl»rs^W-a»  entity  :of  douMol  exnttnce  at  any  time— 
becomes  a  iperftet'Sdleeism  when!  it  draws,  bsldbtb  the  eras  of 
poolive  baTDaoriam.t  In  die'  ^peagBiaB  ef  icuriliziition  details  wiU 
necessorify  aiBplif^  tbemseltesLii  The»  dttrk  agee  ■.■  wich  the  ex- 
oqniionot  'thoi^iaingnlar  mamfestalaoiis.ofi  emcittd  animal  pro- 
pensitier  and  morbid  'Venfratian,  the  Onnadds^  wbieb  have  done 
much  flood  laa  wiming  beaoomh-Hmareiy  panics^'  any  interest 
founded  in;  utility  ;*  but^  fiiom<  the  teviW'of  faaraiag  and  ecience, 
the  wosking'of  the'&cuhies'is-fiaB'of 'kssoBsjand  mm  the  Re- 
£Mrmationi  downwanis  the  histoi^  of  Englmid  is^  replete  with  iti« 
struction.  But  even  df  itaa  colightoked  morality  would  re- 
form iheintiilcadon^  and' BUot4taotwdiBcriaDinately< than  is  often 
done,lih«iripreper  fikceis, -aeoording)lo»a  sound  Tdiiloeophv,  to 
the  disraolec%  and  tt»>ail  the  imnortant'Bdt8,-ekntoma,  and  insti- 
tutions,  of  opr  predecassdra  -  Tii as  wdnid  'the  loharacter  of  hi»« 
tery  be  greatly  eouilted^^aiid  its  utility  ifacrtaKdi  ^When  it  had 
ksa  ^  war,! 'it  wonld  have  more  of  'the  conceibsi  of  sodety^s  na^ 
tural  statey'peaoit  and  (would  beoomeikssainere  dnxxiicle  of 
kings  and  geveroment^ and  mof«'aa  tatended  picture  of  the 
progress  of  the  human  race, — a  valuable  record  of  experience, 
holding* the' itelation'  to- the  pbikisopby  of  man  'Of  fi  gradual  in- 
duction  of :  facts,  'Capable  of  bring  sysleiaatiaed  into  practical 
principles^  o^-lmefidAl  application  'to  kmtty  ^llfarttnem  of  hu- 
man aAdrs>>'    '-  '  '    'i   "'  :  i^  '* 
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Glhkeb  are  sdli  individuals^-  'akhougb .  dinr  nmbir  is*  aot 
great,  who  conmenAiouily  bdieire  Iwil  tbtf  nwidlitandljr  re. 
seinbles  a  abeet  of  'wirite.  fmper^  alid  ifiat  -evil  as  wcUias'  •gtiod 
remiirea  to  be  iaifaeaMdion'il!  from  withotlt^  •  bcfbie  iO  can  exist 
wittiin;  and  wfaoythtoefora^.  deptecatd-the.  eannoiihficdtioii  of 
knowledge  to  tfaegenei^tb0dy>«f  tbfe'people,  on  aocsAuM  of  die 
erton  wbich>  they  ooBoave,>  nrast  'alunrfs  aGeompaiiy'  it  These 
persons  consider  a  blank  tniad  'to  be  in  a  better  ^oaditiov  than 
one  impressed'  with^that  ndxed  hnowledae  of  ^ruth  and  emiry  and 
of  good  and  evil,*  which  is  insepaiablefipodi  human,  confcmtbns. 
The  phrenologist^  on  the  other  hand^  perceives  •that  cacfarraeultf 
is  an  independent  instinct  attached  lo  a  particular  bi^gan;  that 
it  acts  spcnttuieously ;  tkao  there  is  a  sphere  of  activity  far  each, 
oonristent  with  nMKmli^  and  bapdoessi;  but  that  thdre  is  also  ft 
still  wider  sphere  of  abuses-leading  to  misei^  and  destruction. 
An  instructed  mind  is  one'  in<  wfbidh  these  instincts  are  Greeted  ac^ 
cording  to  the  prinoiirfes  of  sdigian  and.nlGvaliey^  and 'in  coni. 
formity  with  the  nattire  of  the  external  worM  ;  iAA\e  an  un- 
instructed  mind  is  one  in  which  eskdi  faculty  is  Idt  to*  direct 
the  conduct  according  to>its<crwn  blind,  ifl^nlses,  and  Ito  run 
counter  to  the  order  m  cieatiaa'  much  ttsoce  fiiequently  Shan  to 
act  in  accordance  #itb  it  ^  -The  conduct  of  tbei  peasantry  in 
Hungary^  and  of  •tbs.  Board  tcf  Htekh  iniEdinbarght  on  the 
subject  of  tbe'Chdera^  «ffi>td9  a  striking  t^xamf^of  the  diis^ 
rant  eflRnts  of*  iffnaraaee*  and>' knowledge.  The  feUowii^'  ae« 
counts  are  dated  on  the  fiMintiera  «f.  Hungary,  lat'Septem* 
ber>-*- 

*<  The  suspicion  that*  the.  Chokra  was  caused  by  poisoning 
the  welk  was  universal  among  die  peasantry  of  die  counties  of 
Zips  and  ZerapUp,  and  every  one  was  fulfy  convinced  of  its 
truth.  The  first  oocasidn  arose  in  Klucknow,  where^  it  is  said, 
some  peasants  died  in  ccmsequence  of  taking  the  preservatives ; 
whether  by  an  immoderate  use  of  medicine,  or  whether  they 
thought  they  were  to  take  chlorate  of  lime  internally,  is  not 
known.  This  story,  with  a  sudden  and  vident  breaking  out 
of  choleva  at  JQueknow,  led  the  peasants  to  a  notion  of  the 
poisoning  of  the  wells^  whidi  ^read  like  lightning.  In  the 
sequel,  upon  the  attack  of  tbe  estate  of  Count  Csaki,  a  servant 
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of  the  chief  bailiff,  was  on  the  point  of  being  murdered,  when, 
to  save  his  life,  he  offered  to  disclose  something  important ;  he 
said  that  he  had  received  from  his  master  two  pounas  of  pois(Xi« 
ous  powders^  with  orders  to  throw  it  into  the  wells,  and,  with 
an  axe  over  his  head,  took  an  oath  publicly  in  the  church  to 
the  truth  of  his  statement.  These  circumstances,  and  the  fact 
that  the  peasants,  when  they  forcibly  entered  the  houses  of  the 
landowners,  everywhere  found  chlorate  of  lime,  which  they 
took  for  the  poisonous  powder,  confirmed  their  suspicions, 
and  drove  the  people  to  madness.  In  this  state  of  excitement 
they  committed  tlie  most  appalling  excesses.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, when  a  detachment  of  thirty  soldiers,  headed  by  an 
ensign,  attempted  to  restore  order  in  Elucknow,  the  peasants, 
who  were  ten  times  their  number,  fell  upon  them  ;  the  soldiers 
were  released,  but  the  ensign  was  bound,  tortured  with  scissars 
and  knives,  then  beheaded,  and  his  head  fixed  upon  a  pike  as  a 
trophy.  A  civil  officer,  in  company  with  the  military,  was 
drowned,  his  carriage  broken,  and  chlorate  of  lime  being  found 
in  the  carriage,  one  of  the  inmates  were  compelled  to  eat  it  till 
he  vomited  blood,  which  again  confirmed  the  notion  of  poison. 
On  the  attack  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  at  Elucknow,  the 
Countess  saved  her  life  by  the  most  piteous  entreaties ;  but  the 
chief  bailiff,  in  whose  house  chlorate  of  lime  was  unhappily 
found,  was  killed,  together  with  his  son,  a  little  daughter,  a 
clerk,  a  maid,  and  two  students  who  boarded  with  him.  So 
the  bands  went  from  village  to  village ;  wherever  a  nobleman 
or  a  physician  was  found  death  was  nis  lot,  and  in  a  short  time 
it  was  known  that  the  High  Constable  of  the  county  of  Zemplin, 
several  Counts,  Nobles  and  Parish  Priests,  had  been  murdered* 
A  clergyman  was  handed  because  be  refused  to  take  an  oath 
that  he  had  thrown  poison  into  the  well ;  the  eyes  of  a  countess 
were  put  out,  and  innocent  children  cut  to  pieces.  Count 
Czaki  having  first  ascertained  that  his  family  was  safe,  fled 
from  his  estate  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  but  was  stopped  at  Kirch- 
trauf,  pelted  with  stones,  and  wounded  all  over,  torn  from  his 
horse,  and  only  saved  by  a  worthy  merchant,  who  fell  on  him, 
crying,  *^  Now  I  have  got  the  rascal.'"  He  drew  the  Count 
into  a  neighbouring  convent,  where  his  wounds  were  dressed, 
and  a  refuge  afforded  him.  His  secretary  was  struck  from  his 
horse  with  an  axe,  but  saved  in  a  similar  manner,  and  in  the 
evening  conveyed  with  his  master  to  Leutschau.  The  steward 
of  Count  Czaki  was  killed,  his  chief  bailiff  bound,  thrown  on 
the  ground,  and  beaten  till  half  dead,  after  which  he  was  drag* 
ged  to  a  smithy,  where  he  was  bound  to  a  bench,  and  the  soles 
of  his  feet  were  burnt  with  irons,  which  some  peasant  women 
made  red  hot.  The  entreaties  of  the  wife  ana  sister  of  the 
bailiff  seemed  only  to  increase  the  rage  of  his  tormentors.     But 
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enough  of  these  horrible  scenes.  Those  here  mentioned — and 
they  are  but  a  few  from  the  counties  of  Zips  and  Zemplin — ^will 
suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  mdd  rage  of  a  people,  hitherto 
kept  in  a  state  of  i^orance  and  brutality,  as  soon  as  it  breaks 
its  fetters  for  a  mofirient*  ■  '         / 

This  is  a  faithfti)  picture  of  the  organs  of  Combativeness 
and  Destructiveness,  acting  with  the  most  energetic  vigour  un- 
der the  excitement  Mof  feat-  and  'selfJove,  v^ithout  the  slightest 
controul  from  the  moral  dentimenti^  or  intellect.. 

The  following  advertisement;  proceeding  ftbm  the  Board 
of  Health  in  Ediflbiifgh,  aifbrds  'an  admit^ble  oMitrast  to  the 
dark  scene  of  Hungarian  barbarity. 

«  Board  of  HeaUh^'OMce,  ^tk  Jamaty^  188«.— ^The  dis- 
ease  which  hdsf  beeh  gi'aaulalty  spreading  ov^r  the  neighbour- 
ing towns  and*  villages,  liaving  ndw  reached  this  City^  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  liaise  immediately  very  oofistderable  funds, 
in  order  to  enable  the  Board  of  Healtli  adequately  to  provide 
for  the  present'em^gency.  '  ■  •  .      .  m  . 

"  From  the  pt^uiibnary  measures  which  have  been  in 
operation  for  the  ISast  tht^e  or  four  weeks,  under  the  aWe  di- 
rections of  thkii^Medidal  Members,  the  Board  anticipate  tbe 
happiest  results  inf  the  tretitmeftt  of  tbe  disease. 

«  Of  the  Church  collections/  amotmting  to  neai4y  L.  1500, 
the  sum  of  L.'?'50  lias"  b^n  set  ap&rtfor'fitting'up  and  partly 
maintaining'  thre^  temporary  hospitals,  1st,  At  'Queensberry 
House;  2d,  At  'BfowtiV  Close,  Castlehill ;  Sd^  In  Drum- 
mond  Street ;  calculated  to  cotitain  160  patients.  In  the  two 
first,  the  beds  haVe*  bee^  ready  for  the  reception  of'  patients 
for  above  a  week,'  and  the  Board  invite  the*  inhabitants  to  in- 
spect the  accomnvftdAtion' that  hais  b^tn- there  provided. for  the 
poor.  Meaifs  haf^  alsb  been  taken  for  preparing  without  de- 
lay two  other  hospitals  for  the  southern  and  northern  districts 
of  the  City.  '  '"       ' 

"  Six  Soup  Kitchens'  have  been  provided  in  various  quar- 
ters of  the  town;  where  alx)Ve  5800  quarts  of  soup,  and  up- 
wards of  6500  rations  6f  bread,  are  supplied  daily,  at  an  ex- 
Eense  of  L.lOO  k-week.  'I'his  system,  as  well  as  the  distri- 
ution  of  clothed  and  coals  to  the  necessitous^  must  be  conti- 
nued on  an  (^tllarg^d "scale',  as  affording  the  best  probable 
means  of  cortfiifrihg  the  ravages  of  the  disease  among  the  poor 
within  moderate*'  bounds,  on  which  may  depend  the  safety  of 
those  who  are  in  easy  or  affluent  circumstances, 

^*  The  cleaning  and  white-washing  of  the  houses  has  been 
found  necessary  to  a  greater  extent  than  was  anticipated,  and 
has  been  attended  with  very  considerable  expense ;  but  all  the 
expenditure  is  submitted  to  a  Finance  Committee,  by  whom 
the  accounts  are  examined  before  being  paid. 
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^^  The  Board  appeal  to  their  fellow-citizens  on  this  trying 
occasion,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  both  on  the  plea  of  pri- 
vate charity,  and  of  the  public  health  ;  nor  did  it  require  the 
assurances  of  unlimited  support  which  they  have  received  from 
all  quarters,  to  satisfy  them  that  ample  funds  will  be  cheer- 
fully provided  to  any  amount  that  may  be  required. 

'^  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  form  any  thing  like  an  ac- 
curate estimate  of  the  sum  that  may  be  eventually  necessary; 
but,  judging  from  the  extent  and  duration  of  the  epidemic  in 
other  places,  the  Board  are  of  opinion,  that  at  least  L.  6000 
or  L.  7000  should  be  immediately  raised,  a  sum  which  will 
not  fall  heavily  on  any,  if  fairly  distributed  over  the  commu- 
nity ;  and  they  beg  to  mention,  in  consequence  of  many  inqui- 
ries as  to  the  amount  of  subscriptions  expected  from  indivi- 
duals, and  without  meaning  to  dictate  to^  or  to  limit  the  be- 
nevolence of  any,  that  a  payment  of  L.  2,  10s.  from  each 
house  rated  in  the  police-rental  at  L.  100,  and  from  others  in 
the  same  proportion,  may  be  expected  to  produce  the  above- 
mentioned  suiT 

**  The  Board  have  applied  to  the  Ministers  and  Kirk  Ses- 
sions to  make  application  at  the  houses  in  their  respective  pa^ 
rishes,  so  that  the  opportunity  of  contributing  may  be  as  ge- 
neral as  possible ;  ana  subscnptions  will  also  be  received  at 
the  Banks,  and  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  those  who  may  prefer  that  mode  of  payment, 
and,  in  particular,  of  the  Insurance  Companies,  and  other 
Public  Bodies,  several  of  whom  have  signified  theii  intention 
of  contributing  largely. 

'^  Happily  die  disease  has  not  come  upon  us  unawares,  as 
when  first  it  visited  England;  by  weeks  of  anxious  thought 
and  active  exertion,  an  extensive  precautionary  system  has 
been  organized,  for  which  no  time  has  been  afforded  in  other 
places.  The  improved  condition  of  the  poor  as  to  food  and 
clothing, — the  ventilation  and  cleaning  of  their  houses,-— 4he 
police  arrangements  for  the  exclumon  of  vagrants, — ^hosfntals 
fitted  up  with  the  necessary  establishment  of  attendants  of 
every  sort,— litters  prepared  for  the  conveyance  of  the  sick,— 
stations  for  the  distribution  of  medicines  within  every  man^s 
reach,— the  division  of  the  city  into  districts,  under  the  gratui- 
tous care  of  above  100  medical  men,  including  names  of  the  first 
eminence  in  the  profession,— a  reserve  of  about  40  or  50,  ready 
to  be  directed  on  the  district  that  may  be  first  attacked,— all 
that  the  skill  and  humanity  of  the  medical  members  of  the 
Board  couki  suggest,  with  the  advantage  of  the  experience  of 
other  places,  has  been  done  for  this  city. 

**  Let  but  the  same  good  providence  of  Grod,  which  has  af- 
forded the  means  and  the  time  for  thdr  preparation,  bless  their 
further  exertions,  and  the  prayers  and  the  exertions  of  each  in- 
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dividual  in  his  station,  and  it  is  not  presumptuous  to  hope  that 
the  plague  will  soon  be  stayed.  The  funds  to  be  placea  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Board  of  Health,  will  enable  diem  to  continue 
their  operations  with  increased  vigour.  A  second  report  is  this 
day  published,  containing  additional  information,  and  detailed 
advice ;  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Edinburgh,  far  from  giving  way  to  unreasonable  apprehensions, 
will  await  the  disease  with  calmness  and  resignation,  and  act, 
when  it  comes,  with  fortitude  and  humanity.— By  authority  of 
the  Board,  W.  G.  Cuminoham,  SecretaryJ* 

The  energetic  means  here  used  to  remove  the  natural  causes 
of  the  pestilence,  and  the  wise  provision  made  for  mitigating  it 
when  it  should  arrive,  exhibit  man. in  his  proper  character  of  a 
rational  being,  and  afford  to  a  reflecting  mino  a  more  eloquent 
eulogium  on  the  advantages  of  knowledge  than  pen  can  write  or 
tongue  utter. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  on  which  we  think  many  of  our 
countrymen  are  still  imperfectly  informed.  They  are  too  apt 
to  view  the  Cholera,  without  reference  to  its  physical  causes,  as 
entirely  a  judicial  visitation  from  God,  for  the  sins  of  the  people, 
which  may  be  averted  or  mitigated  by  repentance  and  supplica- 
tion. Without  meaning  in  the  slightest  degree  to  undervalue 
raver  and  supplication  to  God,  used  on  proper  occasions  and 
or  Deooming  purposes,  we  shall  endeavour  to  remove  some  er- 
roneous notions  concerning  the  coni^uon  between  Cholera  and 
Sin. 

We  regard  the  world  to  be  governed  bv  fixed  laws,  which  are 
adapted  by  Infinite  Wisdom  to  the  faculties  of  roan.  The  fa- 
culties of  man  are  of  the  nature  of  instincts,  capable,  when  duly 
applied,  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  distinguishing  between 
right  and  wrong,  but  unless  properly  applied,  nearly  useless  as 
guides  of  conduct.  The  knowing  faculties  become  acquainted 
with  the  qualities  and  appearances  of  external  objects,  and  the 
faculties  of  Comparison  and  Causality  enable  us  to  trace  their 
modes  of  operation  and  efiects.  Uniformity  in  the  order  of  ex- 
ternal nature,  is  essential  to  the  practical  exercise  of  these  pow- 
ers ;  and  th^  phenomena  of  disease  must  proceed  according  to 
fixed  laws,  as  well  as  the  motions  of  the  tide,  and  the  revolutions 
of  the  seasons,  otherwise  man  could  not,  as  a  rational  being,  ac- 
commodate his  conduct  to  his  circumstances  by  the  aid  of  rea- 
son, which  is  his  first  duty.  As  we  are  discussing  the  Cholera, 
let  us  draw  our  examples  from  the  animal  system. 

It  is  composed  of  bone»,  muscles,  nerves,  and  organs  of  re- 
spiration, digestion  and  circulation.  Each  of  these  perform 
certain  functions.  Under-action  of  any  of  them  is  disease,  and 
over-action  of  any  is  also  disease ;  while  the  due  and  harmoni- 
ous operation  of  the  whole  constitutes  health.     They  all  stand 
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in  definite  relations  to  the  external  world.  A  certain  propor- 
tion of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere,  is  adapted  to  the 
healthy  action  of  the  lungs ;  a  certain  range  of  temperature  is 
consistent  with  the  healthy  action  of  the  circulating  system,  and 
all  temperatures  either  above  or  below  the  limits  of  that  range 
are  injurious.  Certain  kinds  of  external  substances  nourish  the 
body  ;  while  other  substances  derange  the  digestive  functions, 
and  produce  death. 

There  can  be  no  disease  without  under  or  over  action  of  one 
or  more  of  the  corporeal  functions,  and  that  action  must  arise 
either  from  causes  situated  in  the  organs  themselves,  or  from  ex- 
ternal influences  operating  injuriously  on  them.  Bodily  organs 
are  material,  and  act  according  to  certain  laws ;  while  external 
objects  are  material,  and  affect  the  body  also  according  to  fixed 
pnnciples.  The  feature  in  the  cholera,  which  distinguishes  it 
from  common  diseases  is,  that  the  causes  of  it  are  almost  en- 
tirely unknown.  The  most  skilful  physicians  have  not  discovered 
whether  it  proceeds  from  a  certain  state  of  the  organs  themselves, 
or  whether  an  external  influence  is  applied  to  the  body,  which 
induces  the  disease ;  but  no  man  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
order  of  nature  and  the  constitution  of  the  human  frame,  can 
doubt  that  the  cholera  must  proceed  from  one  or  other  of  these 
sources. 

If  we  suppose  a  person  to  cut  his  finger  by  accident,  he  would 
shew  little  wisdom  if  he  neglected  the  usual  applications  of  sur- 
jry,  and  resorted  to  prayer  as  a  direct  means  of  healing  it.     If 
le  applied  the  necessary  surgical  remedies,  experience  shews  that 
the  finger  would  heal  whether  he  prayed  or  not.     In  making 
this  observation,  we  mean  no  disrespect  to  religion ;  we  are 
evolving  a  principle  in  the  government  of  the  world,  the  right 
understanding  oi  which  is  of  much  practical  importance  both  to 
religion  and  to  morality.     In  like  manner,  the  leg  of  the  most 
desperate  blasphemer,  if  he  were  sober  and  temperate  in  his 
habits,  and  possessed  a  good  constitution,  when  broken  by  acci- 
dent, would  heal  just  as  the  leg  of  the  most  pious  Christian 
would  do,  if  both  were  exposed  to  the  same  treatment.     In 
short,  the  human  body,  as  a  collection  of  organized  matter,  is 
governed  by  laws  peculiar  to  organization.     On  the  same  prin- 
ciple, if  two  persons,  having  that  feeble  constitution  of  lungs 
which  attends  hereditary  liability  to  consumption,  should  marry, 
their  children,  by  inheriting,  under  the  physiological  laws,  a  si  - 
milar  constitution  of  lungs,  would  be  liable  to  the  same  disease, 
however  ardently  and  sincerely  the  parents  might  have  prayed 
to  Gk)d  that  such  a  calamity  might  be  averted  from  them.    No- 
thing short  of  a  miracle  could  prevent  the  laws  of  nature  from 
taking  their  course,  and  parents,  who  had  disregarded  a  known 
institution  of  the  Creator,  would  have  little  warrant  to  expect 
any  such  interposition  in  their  l)eh&lf. 
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This  order  of  creation,  so  far  from  infringing  on  the  Divine 
government,  constitutes  the  highest  proof  of  its  actual  existence 
and  efficacy.  The  Creator  having  bestowed  intellectual  facul- 
ties on  man,  by  means  of  which  he  may  observe  the  order  of 
nature  and  its  effects,  has  prescribed  duties  in  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  the  body,  and  established  diseases  as  a  punishment 
for  non-fulfilment  of  them ;  and  the  inefficacy  of  prayer  while 
the  physiological  conditions  of  health  are  neglected,  is  an  inti- 
mation that  the  Divine  Governor  intends  inflexibly  to  maintain 
his  laws;  which  being  wisely  instituted,  he  could  not  abrogate 
without  injury  to  man  himself. 

To  adapt  the  physiological  laws  which  govern  health  to  the 
nature  of  man  as  a  moral  and  religious  bemg,  these  laws  must 
harmonize  with  the  dictates  of  morality  and  religion.  And, 
accordingly  they  do  so  in  the  most  admirable  manner.  The 
connection  between  the  moral  and  the  physical  constitution  of 
man  has  been  conspicuously  brought  to  light  by  Phrenology. 
We  have  said,  that  if  a  reckless  contemner  of  religion  were  sober 
and  temperate  in  his  habits,  and  possessed  a  good  constitution, 
his  broken  leg  would  heal  as  kindly  as  that  of  the  most  pious 
Christian,  if  both  were  subjected  to  the  same  surgical  treatment ; 
but  this  is  very  nearly  an  impossible  supposition.  The  charac- 
ter of  a  contemner  of  religion  implies  preponderating  animal 
with  deficient  moral  and  intellectual  organs,  and  the  natural 
tendency  of  this  combination  would  be  to  impel  him  to  sensual 
indulgences  and  reckless  conduct,  which  would  impair  the  tcne 
of  his  bodily  organs,  impede  their  functions,  and  create  nervous 
irritability ;  so  that  when  his  leg  was  broken,  the  accident  would 
fall  upon  a  system  physically  deranged.  His  impatient  temper, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  activity  of  his  organs  of  Combativeness 
and  Destructiveness,  would  be  unfavourable  to  repose,  and  that 
from  these  natural  causes,  without  any  special  act  of  Divine 
Providence,  his  chances  of  a  speedy  recovery  would  be  dimi- 
nished. The  piety  of  the  other  individual  would  naturally  in- 
duce in  him  a  habit  of  body  and  a  temper  of  mind  the  opposite 
of  that  which  has  now  been  described,  and  if  their  constitutions 
were  originally  equal,  the  injury  equal,  and  the  surgical  treat- 
ment the  same,  the  morality  of  the  one  would  cast  the  balance 
in  his  favour,  while  the  immorahty  of  the  other  would  turn  it 
against  him. 

In  this  view  of  the  Divine  administration,  the  interests  of  re- 
ligion and  morality  are  maintained,  and  reason  is  satisfied ; — 
in  short,  such  an  order  of  things  appears  suited  to  the  moral 
and  intellectual  faculties  of  man  as  a  rational  being.  There 
are  religious  persons,  however,  for  whom  we  have  much  re- 
spect, who  prefer  the  notion  that  God,  by  a  special  act  of  Di- 
vine grace,  interposes  in  favour  of  the  pious,  and  restores  him 
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in  answer  to  his  prayers;  while  he  withholds  the  return  of  health 
from  the  sinner  as  a  direct  punishment  for  his  transg^ressions* 
This  view  of  the  Divine  government  naturally  excites  Cautious- 
Bess,  Wonder^  and  Veneration,  but  it  imposes  an  interdict  on 
intellect,  wad  obstructs  the  investigation  of  nature ;  or,  at  least, 
k  invests  the  study  of  it  with  no  utility,  and  holds  out  no  ad- 
vantages as  its  reward. 

According  to  our  view,  the  object  of  prayer  in  thiz»  case  ought 
to  be,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  discover  and  fulfil  the  natural 
conditions  on  which  health  depends,  in  the  full  faith  that  when 
we  have  done  so,  that  blessing  will  be  conferred,  because  Divine 
Providence  has  promised  it  as  the  invariable  result  of  that  obe- 
clience»  If  health  be  withheld,  we  receive  it  as  an  intimation 
that  our  constitution  has  been  fundamentally  enfeebled  by  im- 
perfections in  our  parents,  or  that  we  are  still,  through  igno- 
rance, or  folly,  or  perversity,  living  in  opposition  to  the  condi- 
tions with  which  alone  the  Creator  has  connected  that  blessing. 
On  the  principle  that  the  moral  and  physiological  laws  are  in 
harm(my  with  each  other,  it  follows  that  all  practices  which  are 
sanctioned  by  mordity,  religion  and  intellect  acting  in  combina- 
tion, are  favourable  to  health,  and  vice  versa.  The  scope  of 
our  doctrine  is,  that  the  different  laws  of  nature  are  indepen- 
dent of  each  other,  that  a  physiological  result  cannot  be  ob* 
tained  from  a  merely  moral  and  religious  cause;  in  other  words,, 
that  fasting  and  prayer,  however  commendable  in  themselves, 
will  not  afford  protection  against  any  disease,  except  in  so  far  as 
fasting,  which  is  abstinence  from  food,  or  prayer,  which  is  a 
•tate  of  mind  attended  with  a  certain  condition  of  the  brain,  ex- 
erdses  a  phyacal  influence  on  the  organs  of  the  body. 

A  few  illustrations  of  this  doctrine  will  render  it  intellifiiible; 
A  pious  maiden  aunt  said  to  her  nephew,  ^^  Johnny ,  if  you  learn 
your  questions  in  the  catechism  well  to-morrow,  you  shall  have 
a  nice  {neoe  of  bun  {angUce  indigestible  cake)  to  tea  in  the 
evening,  being  Saturday,  when  your  cousins  come  to  visit  you."** 
Johnny,  who  was  a  quick  boy,  learned  a  whole  page  of  the  most 
abstruse  portion  of  the  Shorter  Catechism,  and  claimed,  obtained, 
and  ate  tne  bun»  His  aptitude  in  learning  arose  from  an  active 
brain,  which  at  all  periods  of  life  is  often  accompanied  with 
feebleness  in  the  digestive  organs  ;  and  the  bun  lay  Kke  a  stone 
in  his  stomach,  and  kept  him  awake  most  of  the  night.  He 
riept  in  church  very  much  next  day,  notwithstanding  every  ex- 
ertion of  his  aunt  by  shaking  and  pinching  to  keep  him  awake. 
In  the  Sunday  evening  he  heg^n  his  usual  task  of  learning  ano- 
ther  page  of  the  catedusm  ;  but  his  brain,  through  indigestion 
and  want  of  sleep,  had  lost  its  activity,  and  he  made  no  pro- 
gress. Dreading  his  aunt^a  displeasure,  be  made  great  efforts; 
but  as  the  physical  conditions  on  which  healthy  action  of  the 
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brain  depends  were  absent,  no  effort  of  the  wilt  could  supply 
their  place,  and  the  only  effect  of  his  anxiety  was  to  excite  a 
flow  of  blood  to  the  head,  and  give  rise  to  flushing  of  the  face 
and  throbbing  of  the  temples,  accompanied  by  increased  obscu- 
ration of  the  mental  powers.  At  last  Johnny  began  to  cry,  and 
declared  that  he  had  got  toothach.  His  aunt  now  opened  on 
faim  the  floodgates  of  her  wrath,  and  told  him  in  an  angry  tone 
that  he  saw  what  he  had  brought  on  himself  ^^  by  sleeping  in 
the  kirk;^  that  Grod  had  sent  him  the  toothach  as  the  punish- 
ment of  this  great  neglect  of  duty.  Johnny  sobbed  and  suffer^ 
ed,  and  was  put  to  bad,  fell  fast  asleep,  and  rose  on  Monday 
morning  recovered  from  toothach  and  mdigestion ;  but  twenty 
years  did  not  obliterate  from  his  mind  the  painful  impressions 
of  the  divine  administration  of  the  world  which  that  day  had 
produced. 

The  errors  of  this  treatment  are  apparent.  The  task  in  the 
catechism  was  too  abstruse  for  the  chiid^s  comprehension  ;  and 
nature  was  violated  in  asking  him  to  learn  it  at  all.  The  neces^ 
nty  for  the  bribe  of  the  bun  arose  from  this  want  of  adaptation 
of  the  task  to  the  mental  powers ;  and  the  bun,  by  its  own  qua- 
lities, was  calculated  to  obstruct  the  stomach,  lower  the  tone  of 
the  brain,  and  render  the  boy  unfit  to  learn ;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  defeat  the  end  in  view.  The  want  of  sleep  on  the  Saturday 
night  was  the  natural  consequence  of  indigestion,  and  sleeping 
in  church  was  the  equally  natural  result  of  that  deprivation ; 
and,  lasdy,  the  toothach  arose  legitimately  out  of  the  disorder- 
ed stomach  and  excited  condition  of  the  brain.  The  worthy 
aunt  here  committed  a  whole  series  of  blunders,  and  crowned 
the  whole  by  the  superstitious  and  unfounded  intimation  that  the 
toothach  was  the  punishment  of  want  of  respect  to  God  shewn 
by  sleeping  in  the  church.  If  this  lady  had  studied  the  laws 
of  physioIoOT  in  her  youth,  or  been  instructed  in  them  by  her 
clerical  guide,  she  would  have  cleared  up  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence to  her  nephew  with  far  greater  success ;  but  these  ways 
cannot  be  rightly  comprehended  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
various  parts  of  which  man,  as  an  organic,  moral,  and  intellec- 
tual being,  consists,  of  the  mode  of  operation  of  each,  and  their 
mutual  relations. 

Suppose  two  ladies  to  be  of  the  same  age,  and  to  be  equals  in 
constitution,  rank  of  life,  and  all  external  circumstances,  but 
that  one.  Miss  Lovebook,  dedicates  three  hours  of  each  fore- 
noon to  searching  the  Scriptures,  private  meditation,  and  prayer ; 
while  the  other.  Miss  Gaaabout,  spends  the  same  time  in  walk- 
ing in  Princess  Street,  and  making  calls  for  her  fashionable  ac- 
quaintances ;  if  in  all  other  actions  of  their  life  their  conduct 
was  the  same,  we  would  say  that  Miss  Gadabout  would 'be 
much  more  Hkely  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  health  than  Miss 
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Lovebook ;  because,  in  walking  in  the  open  air,  and  talking 
vivaciously  to  her  friends,  she  obeyed  the  natural  conditions  on 
which  free  respiration,  a  vigorous  circulation,  and  complete  di- 
gestion depend  ;  while  the  pious  devotee,  by  sitting  in  the  house 
and  studying,  would  neglect  these  conditions.  If  by  prayer  the 
blood  could  be  rendered  florid  and  stimulating  without  oxygen, 
the  world  would  no  longer  be  adapted  to  the  observing  and  rea- 
soning powers  of  man ;  because  the  same  effects  would  result 
from  different  causes,  and  intellect  would  find  neither  object  nor 
connexion  in  nature,  on  the  operation  of  which  reliance  could  be 
placed.  If  digestion  and  muscular  action,  which  are  purely 
corporeal  functions,  could  be  promoted  by  merely  reading  the 
Scriptures,  without  exercising  the  organs  on  which  the  functions 
depend,  this  \Could  be  a  totsl  subversion  of  the  laws  which  now 
regulate  organized  beings.  No  person  of  ordinary  sense  will 
seriously  maintain  that  religious  exercises  could  have  such  ef- 
fects ;  but  every  teacher  of  religion  who  recommends  and  prac- 
tises prayer  in  cases  of  sickness,  without  clearly  expounding  its 
inefficacy  unless  accompanied  by  fulfilment  of  the  natural  con- 
ditions on  which  health  depends,  really  leads  his  Aock  practical- 
ly  to  commit  the  errors  here  described.  Every  day's  experience 
shews  that  gross  ignorance  of  these  conditions  co-exists  with 
much  and  sincere  piety.  We  knew  a  mother  who,  when  her 
daughter  was  seized  with  typhus  fever,  in  place  of  sending  for 
a  physician,  read  the  Scriptures  to  her  at  her  bed-side  for  a 
wnole  day,  and  prayed  during  greater  part  of  the  night,  and 
thereby  endangered  the  life  of  her  daughter  more  seriously  than 
the  disease  itself. 

The  real  advantage  which  Miss  Lovebook  would  enjoy  would 
be  this.  Her  habits  indicate  active  moral  and  intellectual  facul- 
ties, while  those  of  Miss  Gadabout  betoken  active  vanity  and  an 
inactive  intellect.  The  former  would  be  in  a  condition  to  profit  by 
all  rational  instruction,  if  it  came  in  her  way,  while  the  latter  would 
be  prone  to  be  misled  by  every  temptation ;  the  former  would 
probably  lead  a  quiet  and  orderly  life,  suffering  only  the  pains  of 
indigestion  and  mental  languor  as  the  punishment  of  neglecting 
exercise,  but  not  subject  to  great  danger  from  mortal  disease ; 
while  the  latter,  in  all  the  giddiness  of  unreflecting  levity,  would 
probably  flourish  night  after  night  at  balls  and  in  crowded  as- 
semblies, and  might  on  some  unlucky  occasion  catch  a  cold,  or  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  fever  that  would  carry  her  to  the  grave.  The 
former,  if  instructed  in  the  laws  of  physiology,  might  obey 
them,  and  acquire  health  and  vivacity,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
crease in  piety  and  usefulness.  The  latter  would  be  far  re- 
moved  from  tne  tendency  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  be  little 
prone  to  amendment  by  either  instruction  or  experience.  She 
would  continue  ignorant  through  life,  and  the  chances  would  be 
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numerous  that  her  want  of  information  and  reflection  would 
sooner  or  later  expose  her  to  some  serious  evil. 

The  application  of  these  principles  to  the  case  of  prayers 
against  the  cholera  is  easily  made.     Repentance  of  sin  in  gene- 
ral, as  of  vanity,  or  love  of  money,  or  pride,  or  of  fraud  and  ly- 
ing, as  means  whereby  to  induce  Providence  to  avert  cholera,  is 
to  us  incomprehensible,  if  not  accompanied  with  some  physical 
application  calculated  to  act  on  the  body.     These  and  all  other 
sins  ought  to  be  repented  of,  because  they  are  sins,  and  all  sins 
carry  their  own  punishment ;  but  reason  can  see  no  connexion 
between  issuing  a  forged  bill,  or  demanding  sevenpence  for  a 
yard  of  cloth  which  ought  to  be  sold  at  sixpence,  or  telling  a  lie 
on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  the  irregular  action  of  the  blood- 
Tessels,  nerves,  and  muscles  of  the  oody.     If  God  should  at 
times  send  diseases  like  the  cholera,  which  are  purely  organic, 
as  a  punishment  of  sins  which  are  purely  mental ;  and  if  He  re- 
moves these  diseases  on  our  supplication  independently  of  phy- 
siological causes,  then  He  has  given  us  reason  in  vain ;  for  we 
cannot  discover  the  connexion  between  the  sin  and  the  disease ; 
and  to  act  on  any  principle  which  cannot  be  perceived  by  reason 
appears  to  us  to  be  deUvering  ourselves  over  to  superstition.  Ac 
eordingly,  we  do  not  view  cholera  as  the  punishment  of  sin  in 
general,  and  especially  it  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  the  chas- 
tisement of  unbelief.    In  India,,  it  slew  Hindoos ;  in  Persia,  wor- 
shippers of  fire;  in  Egypt,  Mahommedans;  in  Russia,  Greek 
Christians  and  Jews  ;    in   Austria,  catholics ;  in  Berlin   and  ^ 
Hamburgh,  protestants  ;    while  in  England  and   Scotland,  it 
has  attacked  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  without  the  least  dis- 
crimmation.     We  conclude  from  these  i'acts  that  no  form  of 
faith  affords  a  protection  against  it,  and  therefore  that  it  cannot 
be  sent  as  a  punishment  of  erroneous  belief  on  religious  subjects. 
One  great  cause  of  its  formidable  aspect,  is  ignorance ;  for  it 
is  owing  to  this  that  human  skill  is  so  impotent  before  it.     The 
smallpox  afforded  an  example  of  a  similar  kind.     A  preventive 
of  that  disease  existed  all  along  when  its  ravages  were  most 
afflictive,  but  men  had  not  carried  their  researches  far  enough 
into  nature  to  discover  it.     Their  prayers  were  offered  in  vain, 
till  vaccination  was  found  out  and  applied,  and  then  the  evil  was 
arrested.     This  and  many  other  examples  ought  to  prompt  us 
to  pray  for  removal  of  our  ignorance,  and  for  rapid  progress  in 
knowledge.     We  are  surrounded  by  agents  showering  on  us 
good  or  evil,  according  as  we  use  them,  and  ignorance  is  the 
most  perilous  condition  in  which  we  can  remain. 

The  most  obvious  sin  with  which  cholera  appears  to  be  con- 
nected, is  intemperance,  with  its  concomitant  irregular  habits,^ 
and  debased  condition.  Intemperance  injures  the  digestive  or-* 
gans,  lowers  the  vigour  of  the  brain,  enfeebles  the  organs  of  cir- 
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culation,  and  relaxes  the  muscles.  In  short,  it  prepares  the* 
whole  body  for  the  inroads  of  disease.  If  tiiere  exist  in  the 
earth  or  air  any  influence  prejudicial  to  health,  a  constitution 
thus  debilitated  will  first  give  way  before  it.  Physicians  in  ge- 
neral  declare,  that  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease,  in  any  new 
district,  is  in  the  persons  of  drunkards.  Let  us  pray,  then,  that 
we  may  resist  intemperance,  and  all  physical  disorder,  and  let  us 
actually  do  so,  ana  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  our 
prayers  will  be  heard,  and  the  disease  will  be  averted. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  it  attacks  also  the  pious  and  sober, 
and  kills  them  as  rapidly  as  drunkards.  There  are  a  few  ex- 
amples of  such  persons  falling  victims ;  but  the  sin  which  the 
disease  punishes  in  the  higher  classes,  when  it  attacks  them,  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  neglect  of  the  moral  and  physical  ccMidition  of 
the  people.  The  upper  classes  employ  the  lower  orders  as 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  pay  them  the  stipulated 
hire,  and  then  separate  themselves  from  them,  as  if  they  were 
inferior  beings.  The  cholera,  however,  reads  this  lesson  to  the 
higher  classes,  that  they  ought  not,  for  their  own  sakes,  to  al- 
low the  poor  to  sink  into  helpless  degradation  and  misery.  In 
availing  themselves  of  the  labour  of  the  people,  they  must  live 
in  the  same  town,  and  meet  in  the  same  streets  with  them ;  and 
hence  when  pestilential  diseases  invade  the  one,  they  naturally 
involve  the  other  in  their  effects.  This  is  the  social  law  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  one  of  the  forms  in  which  he  visits  those  classes 
with  punishment  whose  selfishness  permits  the  d^radation  of 
the  poor. 

Indirectly,  the  cholera  may  be  viewed  as  a  punishment  of 
oovetousness,  ambition,  and  a  sdf-seeking  worldly  spirit ;  but  it 
appears  to  be  so  only  in  so  far  as  the  eager  pursuit  of  gain  leads 
to  the  existence  of  large  manufacturing  towns,  and  a  crowded 
population,  degraded  by  low  wages,  long  hours  of  labour,  in. 
temperance,  and  general  misery ;  such  towns  fiarm  a  soil  on 
which  cholera,  or  any  other  epidemic  disease,  may  naturally 
flourish.  This  view  is  still  in  harmony  with  reason ;  for  it  leails 
us  to  a  physiological  cause  of  the  evil,  and  shews  an  intelligible 
connexion  between  it  and  the  eflect;  whereas  the  notion  that 
Providence  is  punishing,  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  sin  in  general, 
obscures  the  judgment^  fosters  superstition,  retards  knowledge, 
and  throws  discredit  on  religion,  in  the  eyes  of  reflecting  men. 
These  superstitious  notions  can  exist  only  along  with  gross  ig- 
norance  of  the  constitution  of  nature,  and  blindness  to  the  true 
power  and  goodness  of  God. 

The  Sp^Mor  recently  observed,  that  ^^  the  men  on  whom 
the  Tower  of  Stioam  fell  were  not  sinn^s  above  all  Israel;*^ 
neither  was  he  who  was  born  blind  so  visited  for  his  parents 
culpalnKty ;  although  the  ^norant  and  unthinking  aaDoiig  the 
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Jew6  and  the  Christians  also,  as  Mr  Perceval  would  have  us 
believe  of  the  cholera,  attributed  these  accidents  to  the  particular 
interposition  of  Heaven.^  Our  explanation  of  these  evils  is  this, 
— ^the  law  of  gravitation  caused  the  Tower  of  Siloam  to  fall,  he- 
cause  it  was  not  properly  supported,  gravitation  being  a  purely 
physical  influence,  acting  on  its  own  principles,  and  not  con- 
nected, in  any  direct  manner,  with  moral  agency.  The  inva- 
riable action  of  eravitation  is  essential  to  the  stability  of  the 
globe ;  and,  to  have  made  it  accommodate  itself  to  the  moral 
qualities  of  men,  would  have  rendered  all  the  operations  of 
architecture  and  science  impracticable.  A  sinful  tenant  might 
have  caused  a  strong  house  to  fall,  while  a  pious  occupant  would 
have  supported  a  tottering  fabric.  Agam,  blindness  depends 
on  the  condition  of  the  e^^e,  optic  nerve,  and  part  of  the  brain ; 
the  cause  of  a  child^s  being  born  blind  is  an  organic  lesion  of 
one  or  more  of  these  parts  happening  before  Inrth  ;  and  there  is 
no  direct  connexion  between  a  purely  mental  sin,  committed  by 
the  parents,  and  the  lesion  of  these  parts  in  the  offspring.  These 
explanations  place  Scripture  and  philosophy  in  strict  accord- 
ance, and  do  not  derogate  from  the  moral  government  of  the 
world.  They  only  shew  that  gravitation  is  a  physical  and  not  a 
moral  law,  and  that  the  eye,  being  an  organ  of  sense,  may  be 
deranged  independently  of  moral  transgression.  There  is  no- 
thing m  Scripture  that  warrants  the  notion  that  the  effects  in 
both  instances  did  not  arise  from  their  natural  causes. 

We  conclude,  in  the- words  of  a  contemporary,  **  Can  the 
clergy  lay  their  hands  on  their  hearts  and  declare  before  thdr 
flocks  that  they  have  zealously  patronized  learning  and  useful 
education  in  their  parishes;  that  they  have  taken  care  that  in 
the  schools  under  their  direction,  the  most  improved  methods  of 
teaching,  such  as  are  practised  by  Wood,  Wilderspin,  and  Pes- 
talozzi,  should  be  adopted,  and  that  the  instruction  conveyed 
should  be  such  as  to  open  up  the  intellects  of  the  people  to  the 
perception  of  Grod'^s  power  and  goodness  in  creation,  and  to  the 
necessity,  under  his  laws,  of  practising  cleanliness,  temperance, 
and  activity  of  body  and  mind,  as  preliminaries  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  health  ?  Have  the  clersy  patronized  institutions  for 
the  instruction  of  the  adult  population,  in  useful  knowledge? 
Have  they  encouraged  temperance  societies  ?  Have  they  taught 
from  the  pulpit  not  merely  precepts,  but  that  correct  knowledge 
of  human  ana  physical  nature  which  is  indispensable  to  the  due 
execution  of  moral  and  religious  precepts  ?  Have  they  shewn 
to  their  flocks  that  man  is  a  rational  and  progressive  being,  and 
taken  the  lead  in  every  path  that  conducts  to  social  improve- 
uienir 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  also,  in  viewing  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence, that  if  cholera  shall  remove  chiefly  the  intemperate,  and 
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the  feeble  members  of  society,  it  will  cut  off  so  many  fountains 
of  imperfection,  from  which,  but  for  its  visitation,  many  wretched 
children  would  have  been  born  to  suffer  misery  themselves,  and 
to  inflict  it  on  another  generation.  The  fear  of  the  disease,  also, 
is  calling  forth  such  an  active  interest  in  the  rich  in  behalf  of 
the  poor — is  leading  to  such  great  efforts  in  promoting  cleanli- 
ness, temperance,  and  orderly  habits,  in  large  towns,  which  pro- 
mise to  leave  permanent  effects — ^and  is  giving  such  vigour  to 
all  the  highest  principles  of  mind,  that  posterity  will  probably 
recognise  Cholera  as  a  blessing  to  them,  whatever  it  may  appear 
to  us. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

ON  SUPICBSTITION. 

(From  a  Clerical  Corretpondenl.J 

What  a  tenacious  hold  on  the  human  mind  has  superstitioD  ! 
Many  who  are  well  educated,  and  perhaps  heartily  ioin  in  rail- 
ing  at  its  disgusting  forms,  are  themselves  not  entirely  free  from 
it  m  the  shape  of  some  nursery  or  other  early  instilled  notions. 
To  mention  a  very  common  one  :  Friday  is  considered  a  most 
unlucky  day  on  which  to  undertake  certain  important  aflairs ; 
insomuch,  that  few  women  (who^  perhaps,  generally  are  more 
disposed  to  superstition  than  men)  woula  choose  to  be  married 
on  a  Friday  I  well  remember  the  case  of  a  couple  being  often 
mentioned  as  a  remarkable  exception,  who,  though  wedded  on 
a  Friday,  have  turned  out  very  happy  and  prosperous.  I  havo 
witnessed,  moreover,  a  lady  who  had  reouested  a  friend  to  cut 
her  nails,  suddenly  withdraw  her  hand  because  she  recoUeeted 
it  was  Friday. 

My  thoughts  have  been  led  to  this  subject  by  the  recuneooe 
of  a  curious  ceremony,  usual,  I  am  told,  amongst  the  great  per^ 
petuators  of  credulity  and  supersbtion — nurses.  A  new-4)om 
child  must  by  all  means  go  up  stairs  before  it  comes  down,  and 
accordingly  mine  has  just  been  carried  several  steps  up  stairs  as 
a  preliminary  to  its  first  descent  from  the  second  floor.  I  can- 
not  divine  the  origin  or  meaning  of  this  superstition,  unless  it 
be  connected  with  the  unpropitious  circumstance  of  being  bom 
in  a  cockloft.  But  the  old  ladies  can  cheat  Dame  FcHtune  even 
in  this  case,  the  act  of  mounting  a  chair  being  considerBd  suffi- 
cient to  break  the  spell.  The  inherence  (^  these  little  supersti* 
Uous  fondes  is  well  accounted  for  by  Phrenology.  We  recog- 
nise a  primitive  organ  for  the  manifestation  of  faith  in  things  not 
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present;  a  faculty  absolutely  necessary  with  respect  to  the 
every  day  affairs  of  life,  and  a  deficiency  in  which  produces  an 
embarrassing  and  provoking  general  scepticism ;  but  more  espe- 
cially a  highly  important  ingredient  in  religion,  for,  *^  Without 
futh  it  is  impossible  to  please  God  ("  it  is,  as  it  were,  ^^  the  sub- 
stance of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen  ^  as 
yet.  The  Creator  has,  accordingly,  so  formed  the  human 
mind,  that  the  due  manifestation  of  faith  is  a  necessary  ingre- 
dient in  the  perfect  man.  But  it  is  with  this  as  witn  every 
other  primitive  faculty,  whether  moral,  intellectual,  or  affective, 
by  which  last  term  the  propensities  have  been  designated  :  not 
only  does  the  undue  restraint  or  neglect  of  any  one  detract  from 
the  perfection  of  man,  and  tend  to  produce  an  unhealthy,  irre- 
gular, or  dissatisfied  mind ;  but  likewise,  of  course,  the  indul- 
gence of  any  one  without  due  subordination  to  the  rest,  pro- 
duces a  like  disorder  and  mischief;  and  hence,  among  other 
evils,  credulity  and  superstition. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  trace  the  great  irregularities  and 
corruptions  of  the  human  mind.  We  may  suppose  that  man 
-was  created  perfect,  i.  e.  with  perfectly  well  proportioned  and 
healthy  organs  of  mind  and  body.  He  gave  way,  however,  to 
temptation,  and,  under  the  influence  of  this  violent  disruption 
of  his  equanimity,  and  the  evil  incurred  by  it,  in  which  we  may 
easily  conceive  vexation,  wrath,  and  desperation,  might  take 
possession  of  the  minds  of  either  or  both  parents,  a  child  was 
conceived,  who,  we  are  told,  turned  out  a  murderer. 

Now,  be  it  observed,  the  organ,  the  abuse  of  which  excites  to 
destruction,  was,  from  its  peculiar  development  in  animals  of 
prey  and  in  several  murderers  examined  oy  Gall,  named  by 
him  the  organ  of  Murder.  Dr  Spurzheim  has  called  it  De- 
structiveness,  and  shewn  that,  however  apparently  bad  a  princi- 
ple, its  moderate  manifestations  are  essential  to  life  and  due 
energy  of  mind.  In  process  of  time,  **  when  men  began  to 
multi{:dY  on  the  face  of  the  earth ,^^  the  descendants  of  Seth, 
tempted  by  the  flesh,  intermingled  their  blood  with  the  corrupt 
descendants  of  Cain,  and  thus  corruption  increased  and  over- 
spread the  earth.  The  history  of  man,  in  short,  in  all  ages,  in- 
dicates the  natural  ebbs  and  flows  of  this  corruption.  The  en- 
grosang  indulgence  of  the  affections,  in  their  excess  now  called 
passions,  allowed  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  to  dwindle 
away  into  savage  life.  Revelation,  however,  kept  up  a  few  that 
did  not  bow  the  knee  to  Baal ;  a  few,  too,  perhaps,  were  pre- 
served amidst  the  general  degeneracy  by  philosophy,  like  seeds 
ready  at  a  future  period  to  germinate  and  bring  forth  fruit 
abundantly.  The  reign  of  the  passions  gave  way  to  the  milder, 
yet  equally  blind  and  ignorant,  reign  of  the  moral  and  affective 
laculties,  uncontrolled  by  sound  reason  and  intellectual  research. 
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For  the  revelation  afforded  the  principles  of  pure  light  and  truth, 
the  wild  imaginations  and  passions  of  men  gave  a  fsLlse  colour  and 
complexion  to  religion,  because  reason  was  not  yet  exalted  to  its 
due  influence  over  the  mind.  Hence,  in  short,  the  true  reign  of 
superstition,-»men  still  loving  mystery  and  darkness  rather  than 
truth  and  light.  The  time,  let  us  hope,  is  advancing,  when  rea« 
soUf  being  emancipated  and  suffered  to  expand,  men  will  continu- 
ally increase  in  true  knowledge,  goodness,  and  charity.  But  man 
Progresses  by  generations  principally,  little  comparatively  can 
e  expected  m  changing  the  nature  of  individuals.  The  grand 
object  is  to  lay  the  foundation  for  improved  gixieratioDs  to 
come,  and  nothing  appears  better  calculated  for  this  purpose 
than  to  convince  mankind  how  much  the  character  of  their  off;* 
spring  depends,  not  only  upon  the  general  dispositions,  but  also 
upon  the  prevailing  bias  of  the  parents^  minds ;  for  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  various  diversities  of  character  in  the  same  fami- 
ly de(>end  much  upon  the  prevuling  tempers  and  pursuits  of 
the  parents  at  corresponding  periods  of  their  lives.  It  cannot 
be  by  arbitrary  appointments,  or  irrespective  decree,  that  one  is 
naturally  inclined  to  virtue,  another  to  vice;  one  born  with 
good  intellectual  faculties,  another  the  reverse ;  let  us  not  hasten 
such  notions  of  arbitrary  and  mysterious  appointment,  but  nu 
ther  let  us  study  the  laws  of  nature;  and,  bearing  in  mind  that 
revelation  proceeds  from  the  same  unvarying  source,  let  our 
passions  and  appetites  be  kept  in  due  bounds ;  thus,  the  moral 
and  religious  faculties  being  regulated  also  by  the  intellect,  this 
due  dependence  and  subordination  of  all  the  faculties,  will  ulti- 
mately  subdue  for  ever  all  remains  of  credulity  and  supentiticMi, 
brooding  melancholy,  and  fanaticism,  as  well  as  all  other  evil 
and  corruption.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  organ  of 
Marvellousness  or  faith  gives  complexion  to  a  man^s  religion. 
One  who  has  a  large  share  delights  in,  and  dwells  continually 
upon,  the  mysterious  parts  of  reii^on,  which  he  renders  more 
mysterious  by  his  mode  of  treating  them ;  another  will  not  dis- 
cuss, but  rather  slights  every  thing  mysterious,  making  all  reli- 
gion to  conast  in  deed  and  truth.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point 
out,  on  the  one  hand,  the  least  injurious  fault ;  or,  on  the  otho*, 
that  which  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  most  popular. 

The  proportion  of  native  Benevolence,  too,  and  Destructive- 
ness,  have  considerable  influence  in  a  man^s  religion  ;  for  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  former,  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  latter,  wii. 
lead  their  professor  to  recognise  a  severe,  if  not  a  cruel)  creed, 
where  the  reverse  character  only  sees  mercy,  forgiveness,  and 
love. 

Hope,  too,  has  a  great  influence.     But  I  have  already  too 
^ch  prolonged  this  discursive  essay  ;  so,  with  thanks  for  your 
'^ngly  admitting  this,  I  conclude  by  subscribing  mysdf 

A  Phrenologist. 
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JLoNDON— *In  the  printed  prospectus  of  the  London  Mechanics*  Institu* 
tion,  dated  2d  December  1831,  we  find  Phrenology  included  as  a  r^g;ular 
subject  of  study.  It  is  taught  by  mutual  instruction.  There  are  classes 
also  for  Literary  Composition,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  and  Political  Eco- 
nomy, which  are  taught  in  the  same  manner;  ^  care  being  taken  in  all  cases 
to  nuike  the  students  active  searchers  after  knowledge,  rather  than  passive 
recipients  of  the  information  of  others.**  On  6th  and  13th  January,  Mr  J. 
L*.  Levison  delivered,  at  the  Institution,  lectures  on  insanity,  based  on  phre- 
nological principles.  Our  readers  will  recollect  that,  some  years  ago,  Mr 
Combe  offered  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  to  the  mechanics  of  the  School 
of  Arts  in  Edinburgh,  but  the  Directors  politely  declined  this  proposal. 

Liverpool. — The  Literary  and  Philosophical  Institution  of  Liverpool  has 
allowed  the  use  of  one  of  its  rooms  to  the  Phrenological  Society  of  that  city 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  casts,  and  for  the  meetmgs  of  its  members. 

L£ED8.-*-On  2d  December  1831,  a  paper,  termed  '^  A  Phrenological  Ana- 
lysis of  the  Theory  of  Dreams,  Spectral  Illusions^  and  some  of  the  more  usual 
Phenomena  of  Mental  Derangement,"  was  read  before  the  Leeds  Philosophi- 
cal and  Literary  Society,  by  Dr  Alexander  of  Wakefield. 

£i)ii7Bi7ROH.*-The  Phrenological  Society  continues  to  meet  in  Clyde 
Street  £tall ;  and  an  account  of  its  proceedings  will  be  given  in  our  next 
Number.  A  package  has  been  received  from  M.  Schwartz  of  Stockholm, 
containing  miniature  busts  of  Werner  and  Dr  Gall ;  with  a  mask  and  the  cast 
of  a  skuli^  of  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  learn  the  particulajps  from  the  donor. 
The  bust  of  Werner  presents  a  very  large  development  of  the  Knowing  or- 
gans. The  same  conformation. occurs  in  the  bust  of  Pliny,  which  we  nave 
seen  in  the  Radclifi'e  library  at  Oxford. 

New  South  Wales. — ExiraeiofaLetterfivm  a  Young  SeUkr  in  New  SmUh 
Wales  to  Ms  Motker.^.^*'  How  is  Phrenology  getting  on  ?  Here  the  intelli- 
gent part  of  the  community  and  the  leading  men  are  on  its  side ;  but  society 
is  too  much  disjointed  by  party  spirit,  to  permit  of  people  clubbing  tether 
for  any  purpose  where  self-interest  is  not  immediately  in  question.  I  often 
see  hits  at  it  in  the  country  papers,  but  not  worth  noticing.  A  very  severe 
attack,  however,  api}eared  some  months  ago,  denouncing  it  on  the  score  of 
encouraging  infidelity  and  bad  morals.  This  roused  your  son,  who  replied 
to  it ;  and  though  it  was  his  first  attempt  at  composition,  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  very  highly  complimented,  both  by  the  editor,  and,  as  I  have 
since  been  credibly  informed,  by  one  or  two  gentlemen  holding  official  si- 
iuations,  and  who  are  looked  up  to  as  men  of  talent.  There  was  no  rejoinder, 
and  no  more  attacks  have  since  appeared.  The  signature  was,  of  course, 
fictitious." 

To  OUB.  BEADEAS.^>We  occasionally  receive  complaints  of  the  most  oppo- 
site kinds  from  our  readers.  One,  for  instance,  informs  us,  that  our  conti- 
nual repetition  of  the  principles  of  Phrenology,  and  the  history  of  the  recep- 
tion of  the  discoveries  of  Galileo,  Harvey,  and  Newton,  is  tiresome,  and  gives 
an  air  of  sameness  to  the  work,  which  detracts  from  its  interest ;  while  an- 
other writes  us  that  we  not  only  assume  every  point  of  doctrine  as  establish- 
ed, but  appear  to  imagine  that  every  reader  is  as  familiar  with  it  as  our- 
selves; in  short,  that  we  do  not  dedicate  half  enough  of  space  to  elucidation 
of  the  principles  and  history  of  the  science,  so  as  to  instruct  the  reader  and 
carry  him  along  with  us.  These  observations  are  quite  natural  from  the  dif- 
ferent persons  from  whom  they  proceed.  We  have  some  subscribers  who 
have  attended  lectures  on  Phrenology,  studied  all  the  elementary  works,  ex- 
amined hundreds  of  heads  and  casts,  and  read  this  Journal  from  the  first 
number  to  the  present  publication ;  in  short,  who  know  as  much  of  Phreno- 
logy as  ourselves ;  we  have  others  who  have  read  the  Journal  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  but  never  studied  the  subject  in  a  systematic  manner ;  and 
lastly,  there  is  a  considerable  class  of  readers  whose  studies  have  commenced 
only  with  the  number  of  the  Journal  last  published,  and  who  know  nothing 
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beyond  what  it  contains.    £ach  of  these  clasties  wishes  us  to  write  the  Jour- 
nal for  itself;  whereas  it  is  our  duty  to  suit  it,  as  much  as  possible,  to  all  of 
them.    We,  therefore,  solicit  the  indulgence  of  our  best  informed  friends  for 
our  repetitions,  because  the  views  are  new  and  interesting  to  many  individu- 
als into  whose  hands  the  work  is  placed  for  the  first  time,  by  those  who  de- 
sire  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  science ;  and  we  equally  beg  the  forbear- 
ance  of  our  bitest  disdples,  for  writing  some  articles  in  each  mimbef  for  those 
who  are  farthest  advanced  In  their  attainments — ^We  have  been  told  also, 
that  it  is  not  judicious  continually  to  reproach  the  ^  great  in  literature  and 
science**  with  the  demerit  of  condemning  Phrenology  ;  that  it  would *be  wiser 
to  withdraw  public  attention  from  the  false  position  in  which  they  have 
placed  themselves,  that  they  might  quietly  escape  from  it,  which  they  can 
never  do,  as  long  as  their  movements  are  closely  observed  and  publicly  pro- 
claimed.   If  we  saw  the  slightest  symptom  of  any  of  these  men  making  the 
amende  konorabte  to  science,    if  history  warranted  us  in  expecting  that  they 
ever  would  do  so,  and  if  letting  them  alone  did  no  injury  to  the  sacred  cause 
of  truth,  we  should  be  niost  happy  to  foUow  the  counsel  here  given.    Bat 
we  see  no  reason  to  entertain  any  such  expectations.    We  consider  it  no 
•light  demerit  in  the  ^' great  in  literature  and  science,**  that  they,  while 
avowedly  ignorant  of  the  physiology  of  the  brain,  and  of  any  useful  philoso- 
phy of  mind,  have,  without  one  moment*s  serious  and  candid  investigation, 
set  themselves  to  deride  Dr  Gall  himself  as  a  quack  and  impostor,  and  to  de- 
nounce his  discovery  as  synonymous  with  every  thing  that  was  unfounded 
and  absurd ;  that  they  have  sent  him  to  the  ffrave  branded  with  disgrace,  so 
far  as  their  condemnation  could  attach  it,  in  place  of  being  rewarded  as  one 
of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  his  race ;  that  they  have  shut  the  gates  of  ho- 
nour and  preferment,  so  far  as  their  inftuence  extends,  against  Dr  Spurz- 
heim,  whose  discoveries,  talents^  and  virtues,  place  him  second  on]y  to  Dr 
Gall ;  and  that  they  tiave  obstructed,  for  a  whole  generation  at  least,  by  the 
weight  of  their  authority,  the  improvements  in  education,  religion,  medicine^ 
criminal  legislation,  and  social  institutions  generally,  which  a  sound  philoso- 
phy of  mind,  based  on  the  physiology  of  the  brain,  mtui  carry  along  with  it, 
because  it  emanates  from  the  Creator.    The  vituperation  of  posterity  will 
come  too  late  to  reach  the  enemies  of  Phrenology ;  the  injury  will  have  been 
endured,  and  the  perpetrators  will  have  escaped,  before  the  avenger  arrives. 
Those  who  blame  us  for  expressing  now,  while  the  evil  is  in  progress,  and 
the  authors  of  it  alire,  those  sentiments  which  the  best  and  most  enlighten- 
ed men  of  subsequent  generations  will  utter  with  a  voice  of  still  deeper  con- 
demnation than  ours,  really  ask  us  to  surrender  justice  to  unmerited  cour- 
tesy, and  to  bow  before  misapplied  authority,  Instead  of  exposing  its  hollow. 
ness  and  miachievQus  effects.    Perhaps  we  estimate  the  magnitude  of  the  in- 
jury inflicted  on  society  by  these  individuals,  more  highly  than  many  of  our 
readers,  because  we  perceive  more  clearly  the  immense'  extent  of  labour  and 
time  that  have  been,  and  will  be,  required  to  remove  the  obstructions  which 
they,  in  the  pride  of  their  hearts  and  darimess  of  their  understandings,  have 
reared  up  against  the  progress  of  truth.    If,  in  the  year  1^3^  Dr  Thomas 
Brown  had  done  justice  to  Dr  Gall's  discovery  in  the  Edinburgh  Review;  or 
if  Dr  Gordon  had  given  a  veracious  description  of  it  in  1815,  would  the  read- 
ers of  that  work  have  been  now  wading  through  the  mortal  thirty  pages  of 
dreamy  absurdities  entitied  ''characteristics,**  which  appear,  in  its  latest 
Number,  as  the  philosophy  of  mind  ?  or  would  they  be  aeneraliy,  at  this  mo- 
ment, the  most  determined  opponents  of  the  new  philosophy,  although  in 
other  respects  the  most  enlightened  of  the  British  public  P    The  efiports  re- 
quisite merely  to  undo  the  mischief  perpetrated  by  foUy  and  Ignonnce 
might,  if  otherwise  directed,  have  served  to  impart  some  positive  and  valus- 
ble  instruction  to  the  public  mind.    Thanks  to  the  "  great  in  literature  and 
science,**  our  labours  are  confine<1,  in  a  great  degree,  to  removing  the  rubbish 
which  they  have  strewed  on  the  paths  of  truth.    It  irould  have  been  a  more 
pleasing  task  to  have  aided  them  in  planting  the  seed  and  galherinff  the 
fruits  of  real  knowledge,  but  they  willed  that  it  should,  be  otherwise,  ana  we 
submit  to  our  fate,  and  discharge  our  humUt  dutfois  although  not  without 
repining  at  the  consequences  of  their  ignoraiidil  lift  perversity. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

ON  THE  HAKMONY  BETWEEN  PHILOSOPHY  AND 

RELIGION. 

Jl  HE  article  on  Chdera  in  our  last  Number  has  excited  some 
interest  in  our  readers,  and  we  have  been  frequently  asked  how 
we  reconcile  the  existence  of  fixed  and  regulated  laws  of  na.- 
ture  with  the  efficacy  of  prayer  ?  We  shall  endeavour  to  ex- 
press our  views  as  bnefly  and  clearly  as  possible  on  this  import- 
ant subject. 

The  human  mind  consists  of  observing  and  reflecting  powers, 
animal  propensities,  and  moral  sentiments.  The  observing 
faculties  take  cognizance  of  existing  objects  and  events  simply 
as  they  present  tnemselves ;  while  the  reflecting  powers  perceive 
the  relations  existing  among  them.  The  reflecting  faculties, 
joined  with  the  moral  feelings,  constitute  man^s  rational  nature, 
and  distinguish  him  from  the  brutes.  Powers  of  action  are  con- 
ferred on  man,  by  using  which,  under  the  guidance  of  his  ob- 
serving and  reflecting  intellect,  he  may  subjugate  external  na- 
ture to  a  prodigious  extent  to  his  sway  ;  and  where  this  power  is 
denied  him,  he  may  still,  by  studying  the  order  of  nature,  ac- 
commodate his  own  conduct  to  its  course,  so  as  to  reap  advan- 
tages from  its  operations.  Several  conditions  are  necessary  to 
render  this  arrangement  beneficial  to  man :  First,  External 
nature  must  be  regular  both  in  its  elementary  constitution  and 
course  of  action :  This  we  shall  assume  to  be  the  case ;  because 
every  well  ascertained  fact  in  philosophy  proves  it  to  be  so,  and 
because  the  denial  of  it  implies  a  charge  of  want  of  design  and 
intelligence  in  the  Creator,  which  we  entirely  reject.  Secondly, 
The  human  mind  and  body  must  be  constituted  with  a  wise 
adaptation  to  the  course  of  external  nature :    Every  step  in 
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science  affords  additional  proof  that  this  proposition  is  true,  and 
we  assume  it  to  be  so.  Thirdly^  The  human  faculties  must  be 
in  harmony  with  each  other:  If  one  feeling,  legitimately  directed, 
gave  us  a  desire  for  an  object,  and  another,  also  legitimately  di- 
rected, an  aversion  to  it ;  or  if  one  portion  of  our  intellect  repre* 
sented  a  certain  course  of  action  as  calculated  to  lead  to  happy 
consequences,  while  other  faculties  induced  us  to  perceive  that 
the  result  would  be  disastrous ;  we  could  not  possibly  act  as 
rational  beings.  If  our  elementary  faculties  were  in  their  consti- 
tution contradictory,  they  could  never  enable  us  to  discover 
which  course  we  ought  to  follow,  nor  to  feel  satisfied  with  any 
mode  of  proceeding  after  we  had  adopted  it. 

The  regularity  of  nature  is  admitted  by  every  individual  in 
the  least  acquainted  with  philosophy.  We  have  heard  Dr 
Chalmers  from  his  Divinity  Chair  expound  and  illustrate  most 
eloquently  the  doctrine,  that  the  material  universe  is  regulated 
by  fixed  laws,  which  guide  the  minutest  particles,  as  well  as  the 
most  ponderous  masses  of  matter,  in  their  movements.  He  dis- 
tinguished between  the  unascertained  and  the  uncertain.  The 
laws  of  the  motions  of  the  planets,  for  example,  have  been  dis- 
covered, and  philosophers  can  with  certainty  predict  their  posi- 
tions and  appearances  at  any  future  hour.  The  motions  of  a 
minute  drop  of  water  dashing  over  a  mountain  precipice  are  not 
ascertained,  and,  it  may  be,  not  ascertainable,  by  human  observa- 
tion ;  but  they  are  equally  certain  as  those  of  the  mightiest  orb 
that  rolls  in  the  boundless  regions  of  space.  That  atom  of  mat- 
ter obeys  the  laws  of  gravitation,  attraction,  and  repulsion,  as 
precisely  as  the  earth  observes  her  laws  of  motion  in  her  circuit 
round  the  sun.  In  a  sermon  preached  in  St  George^s  Church 
on  2Sd  March,  Dr  Chalmers  is  reported  in  the  newspapers  to 
have  said,  "As  far  as  our  observation  extends,  nature  has  al- 
ways proceeded  in  an  invariable  course,  nor  have  we  ever  wit^ 
nessed,  as  the  effect  of  man's  prayer,  Nature  diverge  from  her 
usual  course ;  but  we  affirm  the  doctrine  of  a  superintending 
Providence  as  wide  as  the  necessities  of  man.^ 

The  reflecting  intellect  of  man  is  delighted  with  this  view  of 
the  constitution  of  external  creation ;  because,  if  the  adaptation  of 
the  world  to  human  nature  be  wise  and  benevolent,  every  step  in 
knowledge  must  necessarily  be  one  in  happiness  and  virtue.  The 
faculty  of  Causality  in  particular,  which  has  received  its  desires 
and  powers  of  perception  from  the  Creator,  requires  order  and 
arrangement  for  its  satisfaction.  A  world  in  which  regularity 
of  cause  and  effect  was  designedly  wanting,  would  be  io  contra* 
diction  to  a  mjnd  in  which  a  faculty  of  CausaUty  was  imfdanted 
by  the  Creator ;  and  this  is  a  position  which  appears  to  us  ta  be 
unassailable.  There  are  some  brains  in  which  the  otg^  of  Cau- 
sality is  so  small  that  the  perception  of  causation,  and  the  die- 
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sire  to  trace  it  and  rely  on  it,  are  extremely  feeble,  and  these 
will  probably  dissent  from  our  present  reasonings ;  but  it  is 
equally  irrational  to  assume  the  perceptions  of  such  individuals 
as  standards  of  philosophical  truth,  as  it  would  be  to  determine 
the  importance  of  music  as  an  art  and  science  by  the  opinions  of 
a  person  extremely  deficient  in  the  organ  of  Tune. 

Man  has  also  received  from  the  Creator  sentiments  of  Vene- 
ration, Hope,  Wonder,  and  Ideality,  which,  combined  with  Con- 
scientiousness and  Intellect,  render  him  a  religious  being.  These 
faculties  prompt  him  to  inquire  after,  reverence,  and  love  a  Su- 
perior Being ;  in  short,  to  acknowledge  and  obey  a  Gt)d. 

The  problem  which  we  are  now  attempting  to  solve  is  to  re- 
concile the  perceptions  of  Causality,  which  instinctively  demands 
regulated  order  in  all  objects  and  events,  with  the  desires  of  Ve- 
neration and  Wonder,  which  love  a  God,  doing  according  to  his 
good  pleasure  in  the  armies  of  heaven  and  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth.  It  is  clear  that  no  opinions  in  philosophy 
and  religion  can  become  practically  useful  which  do  not  satisfy 
both  orders  of  faculties.  If  we  shall  embrace  a  system  of  neces- 
sary causation  without  a  God,  our  religious  sentiments  will  re- 
main unsatisfied ;  while,  if  we  shall  establish  a  belief  in  the 
superintendence  of  a  particular  Providence  on  such  principles 
as  to  contradict  the  perceptions  of  Causality,  we  shall  offend  the 
strongest  dictates  of  reason  ;  and  by  neither  means  can  we  arrive 
at  that  internal  harmony  of  feehng  and  perception  which  is 
essential  to  enjoyment,  and  also  to  the  practical  direction  of 
conduct. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  Creator  has  constituted  and  arrang- 
ed the  external  world,  and  the  human  mind  and  body,  with  ad- 
mirable wisdom  and  benevolence  in  their  reciprocal  relationship ; 
and  that  the  efficient  power  of  a  particular  Providence  is  exercised 
by  the  perfect  action  of  the  general  laws  which  He  has  esta- 
blished. In  other  words,  that  the  general  laws  are  so  complete 
that  they  rule  every  individual  case  in  the  best  manner;  so 
much  so,  that  the  result  which  they  produce  in  each  instance 
Goold  not  be  varied  without  departing  from  the  dictates  of  bene- 
volence and  wisdom.  This  proposition  will  be  best  understood 
by  means  of  practical  iUustrations. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  father  of  a  large  family  is  seized 
with  consumption,  and  is  in  danger  of  dying,  and  that  the  pray- 
ers of  many  a  believing  and  loving  relative  are  offered  to  the 
Throne  of  Grace  for  his  recovery ;  those  who  contend  for  a  spe- 
cial providence,  independently  of  general  laws,  expect  that  these 
prayers  will  be  heard,  and  that,  n  God  see  it  profitable  for  the 
patient  and  his  family,  he  will  restore  the  sufferer  to  health. 

Aocoi^in^  to  our  idea,  the  first  point  of  inquiry  that  present* 
itsdf  is,  whence  did  the  condition  from  which  deliverance  h 
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craved,  originate  ?  Consumption  is  a  diseased  affection  of  the  ma- 
terial  substance  which  composes  the  lungs ;  and  we  ask,  did  God 
command  that  organ  of  the  body  to  depart  from  its  healthy  con- 
dition, to  decay,  and,  by  its  imperfect  action,  to  destroy  the 
health  of  its  possessor,  with  a  view  merely  to  shew  forth  the 
power  of  his  Providence  in  taking  away  or  restoring  to  health 
the  patient  according  to  his  good  pleasure ;  or  did  he  imprint  a 
definite  constitution  on  the  lungs,  one  result  of  which  is  liability 
to  disease  from  certain  irregularities  of  conduct,  and  did  this 
particular  affliction  arise  out  of  that  liability  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  physiological  action  ?  The  latter  is  our  proposition. 
Physiology  shews  that  the  lungs,  if  originaUy  well  constituted, 
and  subsequently  wisely  treated,  will  operate  in  a  sound  condi- 
tion till  the  natural  period  of  decay  in  advanced  age ;  and  that 
whenever,  in  individual  instances,  their  substance  decays  in  early 
or  middle  life,  diis  evil  may  be  traced  to  an  inherent  deficiency  in 
strength,  inherited  from  a  feeble  parent,  or  to  undoubted  in- 
fringement of  the  natural  conditions  on  which  healthy  action 
has  been  made  by  the  Creator  to  depend.  There  is  nothing  ar- 
bitmry,  therefore,  in  the  state  of  the  sufferer.  It  is  the  conse- 
quence of  departure  from  physiological  laws,  instituted  apparent- 
ly  of  deliberate  design  by  the  Deity  ;  and  the  object  ot  the  af- 
fliction appears  to  be  to  induce  men,  who,  having  received  intel- 
lectual faculties  are  bound  to  use  them,  to  study  and  obey  the 
laws  of  health,  and  abstain  from  all  practices  tending  to  impair 
their  lungs ;  and  if  they  shall  have  unfortunately  violated  this 
duty,  to  rorbear  transmitting  an  enfeebled  constitution  to  poste- 
rity. Providence,  we  may  presume,  could  have  entirely  pre- 
vented the  descent  of  imperfection,  if  He  had  seen  proper ;  and 
some  may  complain  of  sufferings  arising  from  inheritance  as  ex- 
tremely unjust  to  the  offspring;  but  whenever  the  parent  has 
obeyed  the  organic  laws,  the  children  inherit  the  reward  in  pos- 
sessing fine  constitutions ;  and  it  appears  to  be  part  of  the  divine 
plan,  that  where  the  parents  have  violated  them,  the  children 
should  endure  part  of  the  penalty  in  inheriting  feeble  frames. 
The  parent  having  received  rational  faculties,  was  bound  to  use 
them,  and  he  neglected  to  do  so  at  the  highest  peril  to  his  off- 
spring. 

The  recovery  of  the  afflicted  parent,  in  the  case  supposed, 
means  the  cessation  of  decay  in  the  material  organ  diseased. 
Now,  as  this  organ,  to  adapt  it  to  man^s  rational  nature,  has  re- 
ceived a  definite  constitution,  in  virtue  of  which  it  becomes  dis- 
ordered from  certain  kinds  of  treatment,  and  mmntains  itself  in 
health,  in  certain  other  circumstances ;  the  object  of  the  prayer 
may  be,  either  that  Providence  will,  in  this  instance,  dispense 
with  all  the  established  laws  which  regulate  the  condition  of  the 
lung$,  and  restore  the  patient  to  health  without  fulfilment  of 
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the  natural  conditions ;  or  that  the  patient  and  his  advisers  may 
-so  study  and  obey  the  divine  laws  as  to  discover  and  apply  the 
established  means  for  bringing  back  his  lungs  into  a  prosperous 
state.  The  latter  appears  to  us  to  be  the  legitimate  object  of 
prayer;  and  it  is  calculated  to  satisfy  both  Veneration  and  Cau- 
sality. Veneration  is  gratified  by  the  recognition  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence  in  the  establishment  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  action 
of  the  lungs ;  and  Causality  is  pleased  by  the  perception  that 
their  operations  are  characterized  by  regularity,  benevolence  and 
wisdom. 

The  great  error  fallen  into  by  those  who  object  to  this  view, 
is,  that  they  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  the  condition  from  which 
ddiverance  is  asked  by  means  of  prayer,  is  one  brought  about 
by  the  Creator  himself,   in  the  perfect  knowledge  of  all  its 
consequences.     If  a  poor  man  feel  disposed  to  pray  for  riches, 
he  ought  to  consider  the  causes  of  his  poverty,  and  he  will  find 
that  they  are  incapacity,  inattention,  ignorance,  recklessness,  or 
some  other  deficiency  in  himself,  in  his  circumstances,  or  in  those 
persons  with  whom  he  is  associated ;  and  according  to  our  view  he 
ought  to  set  about  removing  these  causes  before  his  prayer  can 
have  efiect.    If  a  parent  b  afflicted  with  a  profligate  son,  and  pray 
for  his  amendment,  he  ought  first  to  examine  his  own  conduct, 
and  see  whether  that  child  does  not  date  his  existence  from  a 
day  when  the  parent  gave  himself  up  to  riot  and  debauchery,  or 
to  passion,  or  to  some  insensate  pursuit ;  and  if  he  find  this  to 
be  the  case,  he  ought  to  regard  his  son^s  immoral  dispositions  as 
the  personification  of  his  own  sin,  and  view  himself  as  the  chief 
cause.     He  ought  next  to  consider  whether  the  education  be- 
stowed, and  example  set,  have  been  conducive  to  the  child^s  im- 
provement.    He  will  discover  that  his  dispositions  have  an  origin 
which  leaves  no  stain  upon  the  goodness  of  Providence.     It  is  no 
disparagement  to  the  Divine  Being,  to.say  that  he  has^stowed  on 
man  lungs,  which,  if  properly  used,  will  successfully  execute  their 
functions  for  seventy  or  eighty  years ;  but  which,  if  improperly 
treated,  will  waste  at  an  earUer  age ;  when  it  is  added,  that  He  has 
also  bestowed  upon  human  beings  faculties  capable,  when  duly 
applied,  of  discovering  and  fulfilling  the  conditions  necessary  to 
their  healthy  action,  and  of  avoiding  the  causes  that  lead  to  pre- 
mature decay.     Our  view  implies  tnat  the  laws  of  nature  have, 
every  one  of  them,  a  beneficial  tendency,  when  properly  under-* 
stood  and  obeyed ;  and  that  every  particular  evil  which  afflicts 
any  individual  man,  arises  from  infringement  of  one  or  more  of 
these  laws,  in  his  progenitors,  himself,  or  his  associates,  perhaps 
through  ignorance,  perversity,  or  incapacity.    In  many  instances 
this  can  be  demonstrated  :  Although,  owing  to  the  existence  of 
vast  regions  of  unexplored  territory  in  the  natural  world,  many 
instances  of  evil  occur,  in  which  the  precise  operation  of  the  na- 
tural laws  cannot  be  traced  ;  yet  these  are  the  regions  of  the  un- 
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ascertained,  and  not  of  the  uncertain.  The  region  of  the  un- 
certain would  be  one  in  which  the  elements  of  nature  had  re- 
ceived no  definite  constitution,  and  acted  under  no  established 
Jaws.  We  have  no  authority  for  supposing  that  the  regularity 
and  perfection  of  the  divine  government  terminates  at  the  point 
at  which  our  knowledge  of  it  ends.  Every  generation  that  un- 
rolls an  additional  chapter  of  the  volume  of  natural  knowledge, 
will  acquire  new  proofs  of  wisdom  and  goodness  ingrained  in  the 
constitution  of  creation. 

If  a  widow  have  an  only  son  at  sea,  and  he  be  overtaken  by 
a  storm,  and  she  pray  for  his  deliverance,  what  will  be  the  ef- 
fect ?  We  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  Creator  has  regulated  the  action  of  the  elements  in  cod- 
formity  with  his  divine  goodness  and  wisdom,  the  storm  is  no 
arbitrary  or  accidental  occurrence.  It  is  a  great  result  of  great 
causes,  instituted  and  directed  by  Supreme  Wisdom,  and  ope- 
rating for  unouestionable  good.  Man^s  intellect  is  sufficient  to 
inform  him,  that  storms  do  occasionally  blow  at  sea,  and  be  is 
bound  to  keep  proper  instruments  for  indicating  their  approach, 
and  also  to  construct  his  ship  and  to  manage  it  with  skill  sufficient 
to  meet  their  violence,  or  stay  on  dry  land.  In  the  general  case, 
the  vessel  will  not  sink  unless  she  be  too  feeble  to.  resist  the 
winds  and  waves,  be  unskilfully  managed,  or  have  been  brought 
too  close  upon  a  rock  or  shore.  The  individuals  on  board  may 
have  acted  up  to  the  utmost  of  their  knowledge  and  power ;  but 
the  course  of  Providence  seems  to  require,  not  only  that  the  m- 
dividuals  should  do  their  best,  but  that  they  should  do  all  that 
is  necessary  by  the  constitution  of  nature  to  bring  about  the  end 
desired.  If  they  cannot  do  this,  they  should  not  try  the  ad* 
venture.  British  ships  ride  triumphantly  through  seas  and 
storms,  in  which  Chinese  junks  would  sink  to  the  bottiHS  ;  and 
since  steam-engines  were  applied  to  navigation,  a  new  power  hus 
been  gained  to  avoid  shipwreck,  and  render  shores  less  fat^l  to 
the  mariner.  ^'  The  marine  barometer,^  says  Mr  Amot,  '^  has 
not  yet  been  in  general  use  for  many  years,  and  the  author  was 
one  of  a  numerous  crew  who  probably  owed  their  preservatioii 
to  its  almost  miraculous  warning.  It  was  in  a,  southern  latitudei 
The  sun  had  iust  set  with  placid  appearanpe^  closing  abeftutifMl 
afternoon,  and  the  usual  mirth  of  the  evening  watch  waa  pro*- 
ceeding,  when  the  captain'^s  order  came  to  prepare  with  all  luiste 
for  a  storm.  The  barometer  had  begun  to  fall  with  appalling 
rapidity.  As  yet,  the  oldest  sailors  had  not  perceived  even  a 
threatening  in  the  sky,  and  were  surprised  at  the  extent  and 
hurry  of  the  preparations;  but  the  required  measures  were  not 
completed,  when  a  more  awful  hurricane  burst  upon  them  than 
the  most  experienced  had  ever  braved."'  ^'  la  th^tt  awfiil  Bight^ 
but  for  the  little  tube  of  mercury  which  hadjgivMiitiie  warnings 
neither  the  strength  of  the  noble  ship,  nor  the  wB  And  energies 
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of  the  commander,  could  have  saved  one  man  to  tell  the  tale*.'** 
If  Providence  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  human  skill  when  the 
limits  of  individual  knowledge  were  attained,  there  would  be  no 
premium  offered  by  the  order  of  creation  to  the  advance  of  the 
race  in  the  cultivation  of  their  own  faculties,  and  the  study  of 
the  institutions  of  nature,  duties  implied  in  the  very  idea  of  a 
rational  being.  If  Providence,  in  answer  to  prayer,  had  ena- 
bled sailii^  vessels  to  move  against  or  without  the  wind,  we 
should  never  have  had  steam-boats.  The  destruction  by  storms 
of  weak  and  ill-managed  ships,  leads  to  higher  attention  in  con- 
structing and  navigating  vessels ;  and  any  relaxation  on  the 
part  ot  the  divine  ruler  in  enforcing  these  requisites,  would  be 
a  premium  offered  to  human  sloth  and  incapacity ;  whereas 
the  design  of  the  Creator  appears  to  be,  by  the  maintenance  of 
a  rigid  but  salutary  discipline,  to  hold  out  rewards  to  men  to 
improve  themselves  in  knowledge,  virtue  and  activity  in  the 
highest  possible  degree.  This  end  is  promoted  by  the  destruction 
or  the  careless,  when  they  throw  themselves  in  the  way  of  dan- 
ger. The  widow  would  have  no  means  of  knowing  that  a  storm 
existed  at  the  distance  of  thousands  of  leagues ;  but  waving 
this  objection,  the  object  of  her  prayer  may  be  supposed  to 
be,  either  that  Providence  would  arrest  the  storm  before  the 
ends  for  which  it  was  raised  were  accomplished,  which  is  not 
a  proper  petition  ;  or  that  her  son  might  sail  in  safety,  al- 
diough  he  had  embarked  in  a  ship  not  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  tempest,  or  joined  himself  to  an  ignorant  and  incapable  crew, 
or  had  come  too  near  the  shore  to  be  able,  according  to  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  motions  of  ships,  to  avoid  being  driven  on  a 
shoal.  If  the  storm  be  serving  a  great  and  beneficial  end, — ^if 
the  undeviating  regularity  of  the  laws  of  motion  constitutes  the 
very  bans  of  navigation,  which  could  not  be  interfered  with  with^ 
out  incalculable  mischief  to  man  himself;  and  if  it  be  the  desim 
of  Providence  to  encourage  vigorous  exertion,  and  punish  rasn- 
ness,  ignorance,  and  incapacity,  then  we  do  not  think  that  the 
prayer,  in  diis  form,  could  be  answered,  in  consistency  with  any 
rational  idea  of  the  divine  government  of  the  world.     The  pro- 

Ear  prayer,  in  our  opinion,  would  be  one  by  the  young  sailor 
mself  and  his  comrades,  that  they  mi^ht  put  forth  that  skill, 
perseverance,  and  exertion,  which,  by  the  established  order  of 
efeation,  were  necessary  to  meet  the  dangers  of  their  condition, 
and  to  navigate  the  ship  in  safety  through  the  storm.  Om- 
niseienoe  and  ubiquity  are  necessarily  implied  in  all  adequate 
oonoeptions  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  we  consider  Him  cognizant 
of  every  operation  that  takes  place  in  the  physical  world ;  in 
ftct,  we  r^aid  all  its  laws  as  mere  emanations  of  His  will ;  their 
lavariableness  being  the  necessary  result  of  His  invariableness, 
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which  is  inseparable  from  perfect  knowledge  and  complete 
power.  Change  for  the  better  always  implies  imperfection,  and 
change  for  the  worse  is  more  incompatible  still  with  the  notion 
of  perfect  wisdom  and  goodness.  The  Creator  is  equally  cog- 
nizant of  the  state  of  mind  of  the  devotee ;  and  hejace  there 
is  complete  communion  between  Him  and  his  intelligeDt  crea^ 
tures.  Obedience  to  the  laws  which  He  has  established  is  con- 
formity to  his  will ;  and  the  beneficial  consequences  of  obedience 
are  purely  gifts  of  his  Grace.  In  all  prayers,  the  qualification, 
"  if  it  be  Thy  will,^  is  expressed  or  understood ;  but  the  laws 
impressed  by  the  Creator  on  external  nature  have  not  been  ge- 
nerally recognised  and  taught  by  religious  guides  to  the  people, 
as'  manifestations  of  the  divine  will.  In  consequence  they  con- 
tinue to  be  grievously  infringed,  and  enormous  evils  ensue. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  whether  this  view  differs  or  not 
from  that  which  appears  to  be  entertained  by  Dr  Chalmers.  In 
the  notice  of  his  sermon  (published  in  the  Weekly  Chronicle  of 
24th  March),  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  ^^  There  is  an  infide- 
lity abroad  that  would  expunge  the  doctrine  of  a  special  Provi- 
dence, and  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  As  far  as  our  observation 
extends,  nature  has  always  proceeded  in  an  invariable  course, 
nor  have  we  ever  witnessed,  as  the  efiect  of  man^s  prayers,  na- 
ture to  verge  from  her  usual  course ;  but  we  a0irm  the  doctrine 
of  a  superintending  Providence  as  wide  as  the  necessities  of  man. 
Grant  the  uniformity  of  visible  nature,  and  how  little  does  it 
amount  to !  We  can  discover  the  first  step  upward  in  the  chain 
of  causation,  and  call  it  the  proximate,  of  the  next,  and  call  it  the 
remote  cause ;  but  there  are  higher  events  in  the  train  we  try  in 
vain  to  reach,  which  will  ever  tie  in  deepest  concealment  from 
our  view ;  and  the,  Deity  may,  by  a  responsive  touch  at  the 
higher  end  of  the  chain  of  events,  give  efiicacy  to  the  prayer  of 
man  without  the  answer  being  visible  to  man,  which,  if  the  in- 
tervention were  at  the  lower  end  of  the  chain,  would  render  it  a 
miracle  to  the  eye  of  man.  In  this  way,  the  reaction  to  prayer 
is  at  a  place  higher  than  the  observation  of  philofiophy  can  reach. 
All  that  man  can  see  is  but  the  closing  footsteps  in  the  series. 
The  domain  of  philosophy  terminates  at  that  which  we  can  reach 
by  human  ken.  Beyond  this  may  be  termed  the  region  of  faith. 
At  this  place  of  supernal  command,  the  Deity  can  direct  matters 
as  he  will,  without  altering  any  of  the  visible  laws  of  the  uni- 


verse."" 


We  agree  with  Dr  Chalmers  in  aflirming  **  the  doctrine  of  a 
superintending  Providence  as  wide  as  the  necessities  of  manT 
because  we  consider  every  position  in  which  man  can  be  plaoed 
to  be  reached  by  the  laws  estabUshed  by  the  Creator,  and  that 
these  are  constituted  with  such  admirame  efficiency  and  wisdoiD) 
that  they  meet  every  particular  case  in  the  best  possible  manner. 
Any  special  act  g£  Providence  that  should  pvoduce  a  result  dif- 
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ferent  from  that  which  they  would  evolve,  would  be  a  depart- 
ure from  wisdom.     The  Creator  does  not  require  to  think  twice 
and  correct  himself  like  men.     We  conceive  ourselves  maintain- 
ing the  greatness,  goodness,  and  absolute  sovereignty  of  the 
Creator,  in  teaching  this  view ;  and  we  can  conceive  no  other 
reconcileable  at  once  with  the  divine  perfection,  and  with  man^s 
rational  nature.     The  experience  of  life  shews  that,  in  some  in- 
stances, prayers  are  followed  by  the  consequences  desired,  and 
at  other  times  not ;  and  it  appears  to  us  that  the  chief  difference 
between  Dr  Chalmers^  view  and  ours,  lies  in  this, — that  we  con- 
ceive the  established  natural  conditions  to  have  been  fulfilled  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  desire  of  the  prayer  is  granted,  and  not 
to  have  been  fulfilled  when  it  is  not  granted  ;  the  order  of  crea- 
tion having  been  so  wisely  arranged  all  the  while  that  no  de- 
viation from  it  was  necessary ;  whereas  he  appears  to  conceive 
that  the  Deity,  ^^  by  a  responsive  touch  at  the  higher  end  of 
the  chain  of  events,  gives  efficacy  to  the  prayer  of  man,^  inde- 
pendently of  his  fulfilling  the  natural  conditions  on  which  his 
deliverance  depended  by  the  established  order  of  the  universe. 
Dr  Chalmers  considers  that,  in  this  way,  "  the  reaction  to 
prayer  is  at  a  place  higher  than  the  observation  of  philosophy 
can  reach.^'     We  should  like  to  see  thi^  idea  applied  to  any  spe- 
cific actual  case.     Will  the  Deity,  in  answer  to  the  consumptive 
father^s  prayer,  touch  any  spring  of  causation  which  will  subvert 
the  established  conditions  on  which  the  healthy  action  of  the  lungs 
depends  ?     If  the  answer  is  in  the  affirmative,  we  inquire  whe- 
ther this  does  not  imply  a  direct  condemnation  of  these  condi- 
tions, as  unsuitable  and  improper  in  themselves,  which  require 
to  be  subverted  or  dispensed  with  ?     If  the  answer  be  in  the  ne- 

Stive,  and  if  we  are  told  that  the  natural  conditions  must  be 
Ifilled,  then  he  and  we  are  agreed.  If  he  say  that  the  Deity, 
in  answer  to  prayer,  will  cause  the  natural  conditions  to  be  ful- 
filled, whereas,  if  there  had  been  no  prayer,  he  would  have  al- 
lowed the  neglect  of  them  to  go  on,  and  the  patient  to  die ;  we 
agree  also  in  this  opinion,  under  certain  explanations.  It  ap- 
pears to  us  that  when  the  organs  of  Veneration,  Hope,  and  Won- 
der are  large  in  an  individual,  he  is  naturally  disposed  to  pray ; 
and  that  the  efficacy  of  prayer  results  from  the  established  laws 
of  his  constitution,  whicn  are  cognizable  by  reason.  We  shaU 
endeavour  to  explain  this  proposition. 

Let  us  revert  to  the  case  of  the  consumptive  patient ;  if  the 
prayer  be,  that  he  and  his  advisers  and  attendants  may  discover 
and  fulfil  all  the  conditions  appointed  by  Divine  Providence  for 
the  restoration  of  diseased  lungs,  in  the  full  reliance  on  the 
Divine  goodness  that  the  malady  has  not  been  sent  vindictively 
or  arbitrarily,  but  results  from  infringement  of  physiological  laws 
highly  beneficial  to  man  when  duly  observed,  the  effects  of  the 
prayer  would  be  the  following  :    The  feeling  of  submission  to 
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the  divine  appointment  and  of  confidence  in  the  divine  good- 
ness, and  the  earnest  attention  to  all  physical  and  moral  condi- 
tions which  could  influence  recovery,  would  operate  in  the  most 
favourable  manner  on  the  constitution,  and  greatly  promote  that 
kind  of  action  in  the  body  from  which  convalescence  must  pro- 
ceed. Prayer  advanced  m  expectation  of  divine  aid,  indepen- 
dently  of  fulfilment  of  the  natural  conditions,  would  lead  to  in- 
difference and  inattention  to  these  appliances,  would  withdraw 
the  miad  from  all  consideration  of  the  causes  and  course  of  the 
disease,  and  leave  to  Providence  the  duty  of  performing  a  miracle 
hi  order  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  an  ignorant  devotee. 

Experience  shows  that  the  patient  frequently  dies,  notwith- 
8tanding  the  most  earnest  prayers.  Our  explanation  is,  that  the 
pbysiolc^cal  laws,  al  though  inflneneed  by  the  state  of  the  patient^s 
mind,  do  not  depend  on  it  alone,  but  on  it  and  other  conditions ; 
and  that  in  cases  of  death  these  other  conditions  have  not  been 
fulfilled.  Providence  appears  to  be  inexorable,  where  too  wide 
a  departure  from  the  appointed  conditions  of  health  has  ensued. 
Submission,  then,  becomes  the  patient^s  duty  and  only  resource. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  the  cure  would  take  place  if  the  natu- 
ral condiitions  were  fulfilled,  as  well  without  prayer  as  with  it. 
This  must  mean,  that  if  the  lungs  should  heal  by  the  operation 
of  physiological  causes  without  prayer,  the  disease  would  be  at 
an  end;  which  is  granted.  In  like  manner,  if  inflammation  should, 
in  any  particular  case,  subside  without  bleeding,  the  disease 
would  be  gone ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  no  need  for 
bleeding  in  inflammation  in  general.  The  general  rule  is,  that 
bleeding  tends  to  cure  inflammation ;  and  also  the  general  rule  is, 
that  a  pious,  submissive,  and  enlightened  frame  of  mind  promotes 
recovery  from  all  diseases,  by  exciting  that  kind  of  action  in  the 
animal  economy  which  is  favourable  to  health.  Prayer,  by  ex- 
ercising the  highest  and  best  faculties,  adds  to  the  power  of  ful- 
filling the  natural  conditions  on  which  restoration  depends. 
The  mind  which  in  sickness  has  no  conviction  of  the  existence  of 
a  Supreme  Being,  no  confidence  in  his  powea*  and  goodness,  and 
no  r^iance  on  his  administration  of  the  world,  must  be  so  shal- 
low, reckless,  pugnacious,  and  irrational,  that  it  will  be  blind 
at  almost  every  condition  calculated  to  influence  health,  and  will 
fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  laws  of  Divine  Providence,  which  it  can 
neither  perceive  nor  obey.  A  mind  of  a  high  moral  and  intellec- 
tual endowment  will  trust  in  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  world, 
and  try  to  obey  his  laws ;  and  the  exercise  of  the  concomitant 
dispositions  will  unquestionably  promote  the  progress  of  the 
body^s  cure.  In  like  manner,,  the  sailor  whose  mind  is  alive  to 
this  view  of  divine  government,  who  relies  implicitly  on  a  bene- 
volent Providence  lor  protection  when  he  does  his  own  duty, 
will  be  led  to  fulfil  the  natural  conditions  on  which  deliverance 
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from  shipwreck  depeiid9«  with  greater  alacrity  and  success  than  if 
his  mind  were  obtuse  and  unthinking,  reckless  and  irreverent,  or 
ignorant  and  superstitious. 

Where  the  petitioner  cannot  fulil  the  natural  conditions 
necessary  for  his  deliverance,  as  in  cases  of  incurable  diseases 
and  fatal  shipwrecks,  he  ought  to  pray  for  a  spirit  of  re- 
signation and  submission  to  the  divine  will.  The  ratranal 
worshipper  who  believes  in  the  wise  regulation  of  every  ob- 
ject and  event  in  nature  by  a  Supreme  intelligence,  who  sees 
that  a  part  is  allotted  to  him  to  perform  on  the  stage  of  life, 
and  that  faculties  are  given  to  him  for  this  purpose,  will,  in 
presence  of  his  God)  survey  the  objects  of  his  approaching 
pursuits^  and  their  relationship  to  the  divine  laws^  and  put  forth 
an-  ardent  wish  that  he  may  successfully  discharge  the  dnties  of 
his  appointed  station.  If  be  have  faith  in  the  perfection  oS  the 
divine  laws,  and  in  their  power  to  reach  him  in  every  position, 
he  will  be  stronely  led  to  prefer  high  and  virtuous  objects^ 
because  he  must  know  that  these  alone  meet  with  divine  appro* 
val  and  protection ;  and  he  will  experience  a  depth  of  obligation 
to  improve  his  whole  nature  and  to  acquire  strength,  activity^ 
and  knowledge,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to-  act  rightly,  which 
can  scaroely  be  felt  where  no  such  views  are  entertained.  He 
wi}l  look  for  a  spec'^fic  cure  for  every  specific  evil,  and  always 
presume  himself  to  be  in  the  wrong  when  he  suffers.  Such  a 
worshipper  appears  to  us  to  be  prepared  for  a  higher  discharge 
of  duty,  as  a  moral  and  intellectual  being,  than  ii  he  recognised 
no  God  ;  and  his  prayers  will,  according  to  the  established  laws 
of  the  world,  conduce  forcibly  to  their  own  fulfilmesit. 

We  forbear  entering  into  scriptural  diseuasionB,  for  the  reasons 
stated  in  our  article  on  Scripture  and  Science,,  vol.  vii.  p.  3^. 
By  discussing  the  question  on  the  principles  of  reason,  we  avoid 
wounding  religious  opinions,  which  we  treat  with  the  highest 
req>ect,  aod  we  place  such  implicit  reliance  on  the  haraaony  of 
all  truth,  that  we  doubt  not  that  if  we  arrive  at  sound  oonclusions 
in  reason  and  philosophy,  they  will  harmonize  wilih  all  sound  in« 
terpretation  of  Scripture*  In  point  of  fact,  we  could  cite  nu- 
merous instances  in  which  views  similar  to  those  now  adivocated 
have  been  expounded  by  divines  as  Scriptural  doctrine.  So  fac 
firom  regarding  these  princif:^es  aa  inimical  to  fnety,  we  humbly 
think  that  Rei^oa  will  nevar  put  forth  half  h^  power  until  she 
shall  be  wedded  to  Philosophy.  Religion  springs  £rom  Veneration, 
Hope,  and  Wonder ;  and  when  these  sentimentS'act  in  opposition 
to  Caiisality  and  the  observing  powers,  they  must  remain.  ua> 
productive^  If  the  external  world  be  constituted,  in  harmony 
with  reason,  no  sentiment,  when  legbimately  directed,  can  con- 
tradict philosophy.  The  first  and  most  striking  effect  of  these 
principles,  if  carried  iiito  praotioe,  would  be  a  deep  oon?ietion 
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of  the  extent  and  danger  of  our  ignorance,  unbounded  confi- 
dence in  the  Creator,  and  an  eager  desire  to  discover  his  laws 
and  to  obey  them.  Every  teacher  of  religion,  who  was  penetra- 
ted by  these  views,  would  feel  that  he  was  dealing  forth  mere 
husks  to  his  people,  when  he  taught  them  only  duties  to  be 
performed,  without' showii^  them  how  to  accomphsh  them  :  In 
short.  Science  and  Philosophy  would  become  the  picmeers  of 
Religion,  and  Religion  would  constitute  tlie  vivifying  and  presid- 
ing spirit  of  human  undertaking,  Man^s  rational  powers  will 
never  display  themselves  in  their  fuH  might,  until  -  his  whole 
moral  and  int-ellectual  faculties  shall  combine  in  one  sustained 
effort  to  discover  and  obey  the  divine  law&  At  present  clerical 
teachers  give  too  little  instruction  to  the  people  concerning  the 
natural  conditions  which  must  accompany  religion,  to  render  it 
efficacious  in  temporal  affairs ;  an  omission  which  can  be  ac- 
counted for  only  by  the  fact  of  the  present  system  of  religious 
teaching  having  b^en  instituted  nef^rly  three  centuries  ago, 
when  science  and  philosophy  were  unknown.  At  that  time 
God  was  scarcely  recognised,  ia  any  practical  sense,  as  the  au- 
thor of  external  nature. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  our  doctrine  and  that  which 
teaches  that  whatever  is,  is  right :  According  to  the  latter  prin- 
ciple, murder  is  virtuous,  because  it  exists :  According  to  our 
view,  it  is  only  the  faculty  of  Destructiveness  and  its  legitimate 
applications  which  are  right ;  all  abuses  of  it  are  wrong.  We 
maintain,  farther,  that  the  order  of  creation,  both  physical  and 
moral,  is  arranged  in  harmony  with  this  faculty,  as  an  exiatins 
propensity,  and  with  its  proper  uses ;  but  at  variance  with,  and 
calculatea  to  check  and  punish,  its  abuses. ,  Every  rational  per- 
son admits,  that,  in  certain  instances,  the  e6Scacy  of  prayer  is  li- 
mited by  the  natural  laws ;  no  old  man  in  his  senses  prays  to  be 
rendered  young  again,  although  the  Diyipe  Being  cpafd  easily 
perform  this  change,  which  would  be  very  desirable  for  the  aged 
devotee ;  nor  does  any  sensible  person,  whose  leg  has  been  am- 
putated, pray  that  it  may  grow  on  again.  The  prayers  in  these 
mstances  are  limited  to  a  prolongation  of  life,  with  the  usual  ac- 
companiments of  age,  and  to  recovery  to  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  limb,  and  to  the  general  health  of  the  sufferer.  Tne  sole 
reason  for  this  limitation  is,  that  these  benefits  appear  to  be  all 
that  the  laws  of  our  constitution,  appoiated  by  the  Creator,  au- 
thorise us  to  expect,  as  agreeable  to  his  will.  Our  doctrine  does 
not  teach,  that  an  amputated  limb  is  as  desirable  as  a  sound  and 
serviceable  one ;  but  only  that  no  limb  requires  to  be  cut  off  as 
the  direct  and  proper  result  of  observing  the  divine  laws ;  on 
the  contrary,  that  this  necessity  springs  exclusively  from  infirince- 
ment  of  laws  calculated  to  produce  beneficial  erocts  in  their  le- 
gitimate sphere  of  action,  although  leading  to  painful  oonse- 
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quenoes,  when  neglected  or  infringed.  These  laws  are  in  them- 
selves so  admirably  adapted  to  the  human  constitution,  that  they 
could  not  now  be  mterfered  with,  the  elements  of  physical  and 
moral  nature  remaining  unchanged,  without  injury  to  man  him- 
self. When  we  ent^r  the  r^ions  of  the  unascertained  in  philo- 
sophy and  scienic^,  many  persons  conceive  that  we  have  then  ar- 
rived also  at  those  of  the  uncertain ;  or  that  Providence  operates, 
in  ati  unknown  territory,  in  a  manner  diilbrent  from  that  followed 
by  Him  in  the  explored  domains  of  nature.  Many  men  who 
will  not  expect  an  extirpated  eye  to  grow  in  again,  in  answer  to 
prayer,  will  think  it  quite  reasonable  to  hope,  that,  by  addresses 
to  heaven,  thedioleta  may  be  arrested  by  a  special  interference, 
independently  of  the  ren^oval  of  its  physical  causies ;  or  that  these 
causes  tfaeMselveis  may  be  stayed  by  a  responsive  touch  of  the 
chain  of  causation  at  a  higher  link  than  man  can  reach,  in  an- 
swer to  their  petitions.  We  humbly  think  that  if  we  saw 
clearly  the  physical  causes  of  cholera,  their  modes  of  operation, 
and  the  natural  adaptation  of  other  physical  and  moral  causes 
within  human  reach  to  modify  or  arrest  them,  this  expectation 
would  appear  as  little  warranted  by  true  religion  as  tlie  hope 
that  small-pox  should  be  averted  by  prayer  without  vaccination, 
or  thftt  after  amputiition  a  new  leg  should  shoot  forth. 

In  these  observations,  we  confine  our  attention  exclusively  to 
the  world  as  now  constituted,  after  miraculous  power  has  ceased 
to  operate.  Nbt  one  word  of  our  argument  applies  to  periods 
and  places  where  mitaculous  interference  was  the  law  of  the 
divine  government.  There  and  then  every  arrangement  would  be 
wisely  adapted  to  that  order  of  administration.  If  miraculous 
power  still  continued  to  be  exercised,  we  would  yidd  up  reason 
at  once,  and  be  guided  by  faith  alone  ;  but  if  it  nas  ceased,  and 
if  the  order  of  creation  be  now  adapted  to  the  regular  develop 
ment  and  steady  improvement  of  man^s  rational  nature,  we  sub- 
ject our  faith  to  our  reason,  in  regard  to  the  action  of  physical 
causes,  and  believe  that  in  doing  so  we  conform  ourselves  to 
the  wai  of  God. 


ARTICLE  II. 

DR  CALDWiXL  ON  PENITENTIAEY  DISCIPLINE. 

(Concluded from  jk  410.^ 

fV  E  shall  now  attempt  to  make  a  more  direct  application  of 
phrenological  principles  to  the  discipline  of  prisons,  and  to  moral 
education  generally.    But  we  deem  it  important  to  state  pre. 
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viously  a  Few  facts,  which  occurred  in  England,  and  at  sea,  in 
18S6.  They  shew,  by  experiment,  not  merely  the  applicability, 
but  the  positive  application,  and  the  incalculable  value  of  phre- 
nological knowledge,  to  the  coocems  of  iails,  penitentiaries,  and 
other  places  where  criminals  are  confined. 

In  the  spring  of  1826,  one  hundred  and  forty*e^bt  male  con- 
victs were  removed  from  prison^  and  confined  in  the  snip  England, 
lying  in  the  Thames,  preparatory  to  their  transportation  to  New 
South  Wales.  Mr  James  de  Ville,  of  London,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
ciplined practical  phrenologists  of  the  day,  undertook,  at  the  sug« 
gestion  of  Mr  Wardrop,  a  gentleman  of  Ivigh  standing  and  profes^ 
nonal  distinction^  to  examine  their  heads  and  report  on  tb^r  cha- 
racters. He  had  never  before  seen  the  convicts,  nor  even  heard 
their  names.  Nor  had  he  the  sbghtest  knowledge  of  the  particu- 
lar crime  of  which  apy  one  of  them  was  convicted.  In  his  re- 
port, which  he  placed  in  the  bands  of  G.  Thompson,  Escf,  sur-* 
eeon  of  the  ship,  he  specified  the  vicious  propensity  of  each,  and 
designated  distinctly  all  the  desperadoes,  whom  he  considered 
most  dangerous,  and  likely  to  hatch  and  head  conspiracies  and 
mutinies  during  the  voyage.  He  indicated,  in  partieular,  Bobert 
Hughes,  as  pre-eminent  over  all  the  others,  in  the  atrocious  qua- 
lities of  the  conspirator  and  the  mutineer ;  tlie  most  daring,  art* 
ful,  and  treacherous,  and  also  the  most  instinctively  blood-'thirsty 
of  the  gang.  He  also  pronounced  of  several  of  the  others,  that 
they  were  much  to  be  dreaded,  and  admonished  the  captain  and 
officers  of  the  ship  to  keep  them  under  vigilant  guard,  if  not  in 
strict  confinement. 

Subsequent  events  proved,  that,  of  the  hundred. and  forty^ 
eight  convicts,  Mr  de  Ville  was  mistaken  in  his  opinion  and  re* 
port  of  but  one.  Nor,  as  will  i^pear  presently,  could  be  said 
to  be  positively  mistaken  in  relation  even  to  him. 

In  the  course  of  the  voyage,  a  spirit  of  mutiny  manifested  it- 
self several  times  among  the  criminals,  who  were,  at  leng^,  di»* 
covered  to  have  formed  a  conspiracy  to  murder  the  cffficers^  and 
take  possession  of  the  ship.  In  every  instance  Hughes  was  tke 
leader,  and  his  most  active  abettors  were  those  whom  Mr  de 
Ville  had  represented  as  best  qualified  for  such  purposes. 

The  following  is  an  ^^  Extract  from  a  letter  of  G.  Thompson, 
Esq.,  surgeon  of  the  ship  England,  to  James  Wardrop,  Esq.,* 
dated,  "  Sidney,  October  9th,  1826. 

*'  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  introduction  to  Mr  de  Ville 
and  Phrenology,  which  I  am  now  convinced  has  a  foundation  in 
truth,  and  beg  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  call  on  Dr  Burnett, 
whom  I  have  requested  to  shew  you  my  journal,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  Mr  de  Ville^s  report,  and  my  report  of  conduct  dur- 
ing the  voyage ;  and  likewise  to  the  depositions  against  some 
of  the  convicts,  who  you,  with  your  usual  tadus  erudUnSy  dis- 
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covered  would  give  me  some  trouble  during  the  voyage,  and  I 
think  the  perusal  of  them  will  make  you  laugh,  as  they  were 
going  to  rip  up  the  poor  doctor,  Uke  a  pig.  De  Ville  is  right 
in  every  case  except  one^  Thomas  Jones;  but  this  man  can 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  being  a  sailor,  he  was  induced  to 
join  the  oon8|»racy  to  rise  and  seiee  the  ship,  and  carry  her  to 
South  America,  being '  informed  Ay  Hughes^  the  rvngUadery 
that  be  should  then  get  his  liberty.  Observe  how  De  Ville  has 
hit  the  real  character  of  Hughes,  and  I  will  be  grateful  to 
De  Ville  all  my  life  c  ibr  his  report  enabled  me  to  shut  up  in 
close  custody  the  malcontents,  dnd  arrive  here  not  a  head  minus, 
which,  without  the  report,  it  is  more  than  probable  I  should 
have  been.  All  ike  €fUihoriHes  have  become  phrenologists^  and 
I  cannot  get  my  Journal  out  of  their  offices  untif  they  perused 
and  reperused  De  Ville's  report,  and  will  not  be  in  time  I  am 
afraid,  to  send  them  by  the  Fairfield.^  See  Edinb.  Phrenol. 
Journal,  Vol.  iv.  No.  xv.  p*  470. 

Many  facts  of  a  similar  character,  several  of  them  almost  as 
striking  as  the  preckiing,  could  be  easily  adduced  from  the  re- 
cords of  Phrenology  ♦.  On  the  whole  of  them  we  shall  only  re- 
mark, that  if  they  are  insufficient  so  far  to  attract  the  attention, 
and  enlist  the  feelings  of  the  public,  as  to  induce  them  to  make 
the  science  a  subject  of  serious  and  deliberate  study,  a  voice  from 
above,  to  the  same  effect,  would  be  unavailing.  In  fact,  they 
are  a  voiee  from  above ;  for  they  are  truths  proclaimed  by  Na- 
ture, who  is,  at  once,  the  priestess  and  oracle  of  Heaven. 

Shall  we  be  told  that,  in  the  case  here  alluded  to,  Mr  de 
Ville  pronounced  on  the  characters  of  the  convicts  from  the  ex- 
pressions of  their  cotmtenances ;  that  he  judged,  therefore,  as 
a  physiognomMtj  not  a  phrenologist;  and  that  any  person 
versed  in  observations  on  the  human  countenance,  might  have 
been  equally  siicceiteful  in  indicating  the  leading  propensities  of 
the  prisoners .'  We  reply  that  this  is  a  mistake.  In  forming 
his  opinion  Mr  de  Ville  did  not  depend  on  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, but  on  the  developments  of  the  head.  Had  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  individuals  been  masked  from  the  eyes  down- 
ward, he  would  have  been  equally  successful  in  the  discovery 
of  their  characters. 

*  For  a  knowledge  of  several  very  interesting  and  important  facts  of  tki» 
description,  the  reader  is  referred  to  an  account  of  Dr  Spurzheim*s  ^  Visit 
to  Hull"  in  December  1827.  From  aa  examination  of  the  heads  of  prison- 
ers and  convicts,  he  specified^  witb  a  promptitude  and  correctness  which  fur* 
nished  matter  of  astonishment,  the  forms  Qf  vice  to  which  thej  were  addicted. 
See  Edinb.  Phrenological  Journal,  Vol  v.  No.  xviL  p.  82. 

For  much  additional  information  on  the  same  topic  we  might  further  re« 
ibr  to  Dr  Gall's  visit  to  the  prison  of  Berlin,  and  the  fortress  of  Spandau, 
in  April  1805.  Besides  the  Doctor's  view  of  this  visit,  given  in  his  own 
works,  a  brief  account  of  it  may  be  seen  Ui  the  ^*  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,"^ 
No.  m.  pp.  13, 14, 15. 
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Physiognomy  is  a  mere  appendage  of  Phrenology.  The  pre- 
dominant pas&ions,  which  have  their  appropriate  seats  in  the 
brain,  produce,  in  time,  by  muscular  action,  their  impress  on 
the  countenance.  But  it  is  the  passions  only  which  thus  act. 
The  strength  of  the  Tcnowing  and  reflecting  faculties,  i.  e.,  the 
amount  of  r^oZ  fi<^2fec^,  is  not  indicated  by  muscular  expression. 
Hence  physiognomy  discloses  but  a  part  of  the  character,  while 
Phrenology  gives  the  whole  of  it.  The  former  may  bespeak  a 
J&spositum  to  vice.  But  the  latter  points  to  the  fcind  of  vice, 
ana  testifies  to  the  competency  to  lead  and  excel  in  it. 

To  be  rendered  efficient  and  useful  in  the  highest  degree, 
moral  education  must  be  conducted  differently  at  different  pe- 
riods of  life.  In  infancy  and  childhood,  the  entire  moral  com- 
partment of  the  brain  is  not  sufficiently  developed  to  be  compe- 
tently instructed,  and  to  give  bias  to  character.  Hence,  until 
near  the  age  of  puberty,  man  is  not,  in  reality,  a  moral  agent ; 
nor  is  he  so  considered,  by  the  laws  of  our  country. 

But,  fortunately  for  children,  their  organs  of  Adhesiveness 
and  Imitation  are  so  far  developed,  as  to  be  convertible  into 
sources  of  influence  and  control.  By  means  of  them,  therefore, 
if  they  cannot  be  rendered  truly  moral,  m  Jieling  and  senti- 
ment,  they  can  be  retained  within  the  pale  of  practical  or 
rather  formal  morality  and  religion ;  they  can,  at  least,  be  with- 
held from  much  of  the  grossness  of  animal  indulgence.  Thus 
will  good  habits  of  action  be  formed,  and  bad  ones  prevented,  a 
state  of  things  calculated  to  prove  highly  advantageous  in  future 
life. 

Children  are  prone  to  imitation,  especially  where  their  feel- 
ings of  attachment  are  enlisted.  They  can  be,  therefore,  easily 
induced  to  follow  the  example  and  obey  the  precepts  of  those 
whom  they  love.  Thus  can  they  be  early  led  into  the  paths 
of  virtue ;  or  rather  secured  in  them,  and  prevented  from  stray- 
ing into  those  of  vice.  It  is  nowj  therefore,  in  a  particular 
manner,  that  they  should  be  taught,  by  example,  ana  initiated 
into  the  practice  of  moral  conduct,  even  bemre  they  can  feel 
the  force  or  appreciate  the  value  of  moral  precept.  To  such 
precept,  however,  they  will  cheerfully  conform,  when  issued  by 
the  lips  of  those  that  are  dear  to  them. 

In  children  are  con^derably  developed  two  other  organs,  on 
which  their  instructors  may  act  with  advantage.  We  allude  to 
Cautiousness  and  Love  of  Approbation.  These  are  the  sources  of 
the  apprehension  of  punishment  and  disgrace,  and  the  love 
of  applause.  In  children  that  cannot  be  otherwise  governed, 
and  restrained  from  vice,  these  feelings  should  be  judiciously 
called  into  action.  Thus  may  early  life  be  protected  from 
habits  of  practical  depravity. 

About  the  age  of  puberty  the  moral  and  reflecting  compart- 
ments of  the  brain  are  more  fully  developed.     And  it  is  now. 
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for  the  first  time,  that  youth  begin  to  feel  strongly  the  impulse 
of  moral  sentiment,  realize  the  force  of  moral  obligation,  and 
place  a  just  estimate  on  moral  conduct.  Hence  they  are  now 
recognised,  in  judicial  proceedings,  as  moral  agents.  And 
hence  it  is  by. no  means  uncommon,  for  boys,  who  had  been 
previously  vicious  and  unmanageabljc,  to  become  now  correct 
and  docile. 

The  real  foundation  of  moral  education  being .  now  laid,  in 
the  competent  development  of  moral  constitution,, the  super- 
structure must  be-  reared  and  finished,  as  heretofcHre  mentioned, 
by  precept  and  persuasion,  example  and  reason.;  by  the  active 
judicious,,  and  uniaterrupted  cultivation  of.  the  moral  and  re- 
flecting compartments,  oi  the  brain.  The  study  of  Ethics  is 
now  doubly  useful.  It,  expands  and  invigor4«tes  the,  intellect, 
and  strengthens  the  motives  to  praiseworthy  conduct. 

For  a  time  the  pupil  should  be  so  hedged  around  by  all  things 
that  are  virtuous,  as  to  be  comfrfetely  protect^  from  allurements 
to  vice.  But  as  his  moral  ha&ts  increase  in  sti:enffth,.it  is  expe- 
dient that  their  competency,  be  occasionally  but  jucuciously  tried, 
by  cautious  exposure.  In  the  course  of  bis  life,  and  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  his  fortune,  temptations  will  present  themselves ;  and 
it  is  wise  that  he  be  opportunely  disciplined  in  the  practice  of 
resisting  them*  .  It  is  thus  that  the  body  becomes  fortified 
against  physical  evils,  by  coming  occasionally  into.contact  with 
them.  Besides,  the  revolting  aspect  of  .prpfii^cv  and  .yipe  has 
often  the  happy  effect  of  strengthening  moral  habits,  and  con- 
firming virtuous  .resolutions,  in  those  who  witneps  it.  Hence 
the  impprtanee  that  wh^  youth  encounter  vicious  example,  it 
should  not  approach  them  in  a  seductive  form.  If  the  pupil  be 
high-minded  and  aspiring,  his  sense  of  honour,  and  his  love  of 
fame  will  become,  at  length,  a  guardian  of  his  virtue.  So  will 
his  personal  interest,  as  well  as  his  feebngs  toward  his  family 
and  friends,  whom  he  would  not,  without  reluctance,  ofiend  or 
disgrace.  These  considerations,  with  sundry  others  on  which  a 
want  of  time  forbids  us  to  dilate,  should  be  strenuously  inculca- 
ted by  the  instructors  of  youth,  aa  aids  in  the  process  of  moral 
education. 

To  the  discipline  of  penitentiaries,  where  reform  is  the  object, 
most  of  the  foregoing  sentiments  are  appUcable.  If  the  convicts 
are  young,  both  in  years  and  vice,  and  the  moral  and  reflecting 
compartments  of  their  brains  are  even  moderately  developed,  the 
prospect  is  promising,  that,  by  judicious  treatment,  they  may  be 
perfectly  reclaimed.  If  the  developments  just  mentioned  are 
strong,  their  complete  reformation  is  the  more  probable.  Even 
those  who  are  advanced  in  years,  and  somewhat  habituated  to 
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depraved.  His  own  thoughts  and  feelings  are  his  only  instrue- 
tors,  and  they  instruct  him  in  nothing  but  vice.  The  school,  in 
which  he  has  been  so  long  disciplined,  is  one  of  positive  immo- 
rality and  corruption.  That  this  is  true,  appears,  we  think,  from 
the  following  considerations. 

We  have  already  stated,  and  now  repeat,  that,  in  high  and 
habitual  offenders,  the  animal  compartment  of  the  brain  prepon- 
derates. The  ruling  passion^  therefore,  is  purely  animal,  and 
inclines  only  to  vice.  Nor,  when  they  are  alone,  will  the  entire 
current  of  their  feelings  fail  to  follow  \U  In  such  beings,  when 
left  to  themselves,  and  surrendered  up  to  the  dominion  of  thor 
own  depraved  appetites  and  passions,  it  is  proverbially  true, 

that 

^  Imagination  plies  her  danfferoua  art. 
And  pours  them  all  upon  tne  peccant  part.** 

Instead  of  dweUing  on  the  obligations  of  morality,  the  beau- 
ties and  blessings  of  religion,  the  value  of  industry,  and  the 
merit  of  good  works,  feelings,  and  sentiments,  to  which  they  are 
as  entire  strangers  as  the  cannibal  in  his  orgies,  or  the  tiger  in 
bis  jungle,  the  bent  of  their  souls  will  be  toward  their  for- 
mer courses  of  crime,  and  all  their  thoughts  will  be  directed 
to  the  devising  of  means  for  their  more  successful  renewal,  when 
time  shall  have  liberated  them  again,  to  disturb  the  repose,  and 
prey  on  the  fruits,  or  otherwise  asscul,  the  welfare  of  society. 
Thus  will  their  animal  propensities  alone  be  strengthened,  at 
the  expense  of  their  other  faculties ;  every  change  in  them  will 
be  from  deep  to  deeper  depravity ;  and,  at  the  expiration  of 
their  confinement,  they  will  issue  forth  on  the  community,  more 
consummate  villains  than  they  were  at  the  commencement. 
Thus,  to  habitual  culprits,  is  solitacy  confinement,  as  already 
mentioned,  a  school  of  vice.  To  the  correctness  of  this  repre- 
sentation the  well-known  principles  of  human  nature  abundantly 
testify.  Leave  to  himself  and  his  own  imaginings  a  thief  or  a 
robber,  long  practised  in  the  work  of  felony,  and  theft  or  rob- 
bery,  with  new  and  improved  schemes  for  perpetrating  it,  will 
constitute  exclusively  the  theme  of  his  thoughts.  If  this  is  not 
true,  observation  is  fallacious,  and  all  reasoning  on  the  subject 
nugatory. 

To  the  reform  of  convicts,  then,  judicious  and  active  edueft> 
tion  is  essential.  And,  to  prove  effectual,  it  must  be  the  longer 
continued,  and  the  more  strenuously  pressed,  in  proportion  as 
the  subjects  of  it  are  the  worse  organized,  and  the  more  invete- 
rately  practised  in  guilt.  It  is  thus  that  at  school,  the  dunce  re- 
quires,  for  his  imtirovement  in  letters,  more  labour  in  the  teach- 
er, and  a  greater  length  of  time,  than  the  hoj  of  sprightline«  ; 
and  that  the  wound  which  has  long  festered,  is  more  difficult  to 
heal  than  that  which  is  fresfa. 
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that  here,  as  in  all  other  cases,  experience,  wisdom,  and  com- 
mon sense,  should  suggest  means,  and  direct  practice.  The  pa- 
ramount end  of  judicial  punishment  is  the  protection  of  society. 
The  good  of  the  many  and  the  virtuous  must  prevail  over  both 
the  sufferings  and  the  enjoyments  of  the  vicious  and  the  few.  If, 
then,  it  be  established,  on  satisfactory  evidence,  that  beings  such 
as  we  have  described  c&nnot  be  reformed,  thej'  should  be  regard- 
ed B!&fera  naturce^  and  treated  accordingly;  confined  in  cages 
during  hfe,  or  sentenced  to  the  gibbet.  Nor,  as  relates  to  the 
wisdom  and  justice  of  the  policy,  is  it  of  the  slightest  moment, 
whether  their  propensity  to  crime  is  the  oflPspring  of  matter  or 
mind.  It  exists  and  is  immutable ;  and  society  is  entitled  to  pro- 
tection from  its  influence. 

That  they  may  be  strengthened  and  prove  fruitful,  all  the 
organs  and  compartments  of  the  brain  must  be  exercised  in  the 
manner,  and  by  the  impresaons,  that  are  suited  to  their  natures. 
Inaction  and  sloth  as  certainly  enfeeble  them  as  they  do  the 
muscles.  In  strict  solitary  confinement,  therefore,  where  day 
follows  day,  week  week,  month  month,  and  year  year,  in  one 
dreary,  dead,  and  monotonous  succession,  without  the  least  ex- 
citement from  instruction,  it  is  idle  to  expect  even  the  shadow 
of  amendment  As  well  might  we  expect  improvement,  without 
eicercise,  in  muscular  dexterity  and  strength ;  or  as  well  expect 
the  convict  to  acquire,  with  his  hands  bound  and  muffled,  higher 
excellence  in  penmanship,  or  an  augmentation  of  manual  dexte- 
rity in  any  of  the  arts.  Of  such  a  course  of  discipline,  or  rather 
want  of  discipline,  deterioration  is  the  inevitable  effect.  Moral 
improvement  does  not  consist  in  the  mere  absence  of  vicious 
acts.  It  is  something  positive ;  something  consisting  in  action ; 
aad  that  action  is  of  a  specific  kind.  It  is  as  much  the  product 
of  education,  as  improvement  in  mathematics,  or  any  other 
branch  of  knowledge.  But  education,  to  be  productive  and  use- 
ful, must  be  administered  within  the  walls  of^a  prison,  precisely 
as  it  is  within  those  of  a  schoolhouse.  The  organs  and  faculties 
of  the  pupils  must  be  suitably  exerdsed,  according  to  the  kind 
of  instruction  required.  If  they  are  not,  their  march  will  be  re* 
trograde.  They  not  only  will  not  acquire  more^  but  they  will 
lose  what  they  already  possess.  This  is  a  law  of  natture.  It 
appears  to  us,  therefore,  not  a  little  singular,  that  highly  intelli- 
gent and  practical  men  should  have  ever  dreamt  of  reforming 
mminals,  by  mere  solitary  confinement.  Compel  an  atrocious 
and  habitual  malefactor  to  labour  in  a  cell,  umnstructed,  or  to 
renuiin  therd,  without  either  labour  or  instruction,  for  twenty 
years,  and  he  will  be  no  more  moral  or  virtuous  at  the  end  of 
nis  imprisonment^  nor  any  more  fitted  to  live  peacefully  and  in- 
Booently  in  society,  than  he  was  at  the  beginning  of  it  On  the 
contrary,  it  appears  to  us  incontrovertible,  that  he  will  be  more 
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depraved.  HiB  own  thoughts  and  feelings  are  his  only  instruc- 
torsy  and  they  instruct  him  in  nothing  but  vice.  The  school,  in 
which  he  has  been  so  long  disciplined,  is  one  of  positive  immo- 
rality and  corruption.  That  this  is  true,  appears,  we  think,  from 
the  following  considerations. 

We  have  already  stated,  and  now  repeat,  that,  in  high  and 
habitual  offenders,  the  animal  compartment  of  the  brain  prepon- 
derates. The  rtding  passiony  therefore,  is  purely  animal,  and 
inclines  only  to  vice.  Nor,  when  they  are  atone,  will  the  entire 
current  of  their  feelings  fail  to  follow  iu  In  such  beings,  when 
left  to  themselves,  and  surrendered  up  to  the  dominion  of  their 
own  depraved  appetites  and  passions,  it  is  proverbially  true, 
that 

^  Imagination  plies  her  danfferous  art. 
And  pours  them  all  upon  the  peccant  part.** 

Instead  of  dwelling  on  the  obligations  of  morality,  the  beau- 
ties and  blessings  of  religion,  the  value  of  industry,  and  the 
merit  of  good  works,  feelings,  and  sentiments,  to  which  they  are 
as  entire  strangers  as  the  cannibal  in  his  orgies,  or  the  tiger  in 
bis  jungle,  the  bent  of  their  souls  will  be  toward  their  for- 
mer courses  of  crime,  and  all  their  thoughts  will  be  directed 
to  the  devising  of  means  for  their  more  successful  renewal,  when 
time  shall  have  liberated  them  again,  to  disturb  the  repose,  and 
prey  on  the  fruits,  or  otherwise  assail,  the  welfare  of  society 
Thus  will  their  animal  propensities  alone  be  strengthened,  at 
the  expense  of  their  other  faculties ;  every  change  in  them  will 
be  from  deep  to  deeper  depravity;  and,  at  the  expiration  of 
their  confinement,  they  will  issue  rorth  on  the  community,  more 
consummate  villains  than  they  were  at  the  commencement. 
Thus,  to  habitual  culprits,  is  solitacy  confinement,  as  ali^eady 
mentioned,  a  school  ot  vice.  To  the  correctness  of  this  repre- 
sentation the  well-known  principles  of  human  nature  abundantly 
testify.  Leave  to  himself  and  his  own  imaginings  a  thief  or  a 
robber,  long  practised  in  the  work  of  felony,  and  theft  or  rob- 
bery, with  new  and  improved  schemes  for  perpetrating  it,  will 
constitute  exclusively  the  theme  of  his  thoughts.  If  this  is  not 
true,  observation  is  fallacious,  and  all  reasoning  on  the  subject 
nugatory. 

To  the  reform  of  convicts,  then,  judicious  and  active  educa- 
tion is  essential.  And,  to  prove  effectual,  it  must  be  the  longer 
continued,  and  the  more  strenuously  pressed,  in  proportion  as 
the  subjects  of  it  are  the  worse  organized,  and  the  more  invcte- 
rately  practised  in  guilt.  It  is  thus  that  at  school,  the  dunce  re- 
quires, for  his  imtirovement  in  letters,  more  labour  in  the  teach- 
er, and  a  greater  length  of  time,  than  the  boy  of  spngbtlin^  * 
and  that  the  wound  which  has  kmg  festered,  is  more  difficult  to 
heal  than  that  which  is  fresh. 
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It  is  not  unimportant  to  observe,  that  if,  in  addition  to  a  large 
animal  development,  the  felon  has  also  a  large  development  of 
the  or^n  of  Firmness,  the  prospect  of  his  reform  is  the  less 
promising.  The  function  of  this  organ,  as  its  name  indicates,  is 
to  render  the  individual  steady  and  inflexible  in  his  opinions 
and  sentiments,  whether  true  or  false,  and  in  his  course  of  con* 
duct,  whether  virtuous  or  vicious.  It  is  situated  immediately 
under  the  sagittal  suture,  near  its  posterior  extremity.  Its  large 
development  produces  a  fulness  or  protuberance  of  the  skull 
adjoinmg  and  directly  above  the  point  denominated,  in  rommon 
language,  the  crown.  Add  to  this  what  has  been  de^gnated  as 
the  ruffian  form  of  the  head,  and  the  development  for  vice  and 
depravity  is  complete. 

It  has  been  already  observed  and  is  now  repeated,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  ^reat  moment,  that  where  the  reformation  of  the  convict 
is  meditated,  neither  labour  nor  instruction  must  be  enforced  as 
a  task,  or  inflicted  as  a  punishment.  Every  kind  of  employment 
in  which  he  is  required  to  engage,  must  be  not  only  voluntary 
in  him,  but  rendered  agreeable  to  him.  Whatever  is  enforced 
by  punishment  or  dread,  is  necessarily  odious,  and  will  be  aban- 
doned, in  disgust,  on  the  earliest  opportunity.  It  will  moreover 
be  subsequently  remembered  with  increased  abhorrence,  and  a 
stronger  resolution  against  its  adoption.  To  man,  in  his  present 
cast  of  mind,  even  the  felidlies  of  Paradise  would  become  offen- 
sive, and  be  rebelled  against,  were  they  forced  on  him  contrary 
to  hJs  inclination.  As  neretofore  stated,  then,  the  convict  should 
be  indulged  in  labour,  as  a  relief  and  amusement  in  solitude,  that 
he  may  learn  to  love  it  on  account  of  the  gratification  it  affords 
him,  and  the  health  he  derives  from  it ;  and  instruction  should 
be  dispensed  to  him,  on  the  same  principles,  and  with  the  same 
views.  Nor  should  the  labour  be  either  degrading  in  kind,  or 
severe  and  oppressive,  from  the  extent  of  the  task.  In  either 
case  it  will  be  hateful,  and  never  become  productive  of  indus- 
trious babits.  Hence  a  more  hopeless  instrument  of  reform  than 
the  tread-wheel  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  It  may  subdue  for 
the  moment,  but  can  never  radically  amend.  On  the  contrary, 
it  engenders  feelings  unfavourable  to  virtue. 

Culprits  are  but  perverse  and  wicked  children ;  and  the  more 
deeply  and  exclusively  you  punish  and  disgrace  them,  you  har- 
den them  the  more,  and  render  them  the  worse.  Many  a  fro- 
ward  and  stubborn  boy  is  driven,  by  harsh  treatment,  into  vice 
and  ruin,  who,  by  mild  and  judicious  training,  might  have  been 
bred  up  to  industry,  usefulness,  and  honour.  In  like  manner, 
the  barainess  and  cruelty  of  an  under-keeper,  himself  even  lin- 
gering on  the  borders  of  crime,  and  awaiting  but  a  sli^t  tempta- 
tion, and  a  suitable  opportunity,  for  the  actual  commission  of  it, 
jnay  confirm,  in  the  convict,  vicious  propensities,  which,  by 
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proper  discipline,  might  have  been  thoroughly  oorrecteo,  and 
rendered^subservient  to  virtuous  purposes. 

In  saying  that  the  moral  and  religious  instructors  of  criminals 
siiould  be  themselves  moral  and  religious,  we  shall  probably  be 
regarded  as  uttering  one  of  the  tritest  of  truisms.  But  we 
intend  by  the  position  more  perhaps  than  is  at  first  ap]n-e- 
hended.  Our  meaning  is,  that  the  teachers  should  be  ccmstHur' 
tionaUy  moral  and  religious ;  that  both  the  moral  and  reflecting 
compartments  of  their  brains,  but  especially  the  former,  should 
be  fully  developed. 

That  this  opinion  is  both  true  and  important,  can  be  shown, 
if  we  mistake  not,  on  well  settled  principles ;  and  we  know, 
from  observation,  that,  in  analogous  cases,  experience  has  con- 
firmed it 

It  is  a  law  of  nature,  as  immutable  as  the  pointing  of  the 
needle  to  the  pole,  or  the  lapse  of  water  down  an  inclined  plane, 
that  the  language  and  true  expression  of  any  organ  or  compart* 
ment  of  the  brain,  in  one  individual,  excite  to  action  the  corres- 
ponding organ  or  compartment  in  another.  This  is  the  natural 
and  only  ground  of  the  influence  of  eloquence ;  and  the  true 
reason  why  the  passions  are  contagious. 

One  individual  addresses  another  in  the  words  and  tones  and 
gesticulations  of  anger ;  or,  to  speak  phrenologicaily,  in  the 
language  and  manner  of  Combativeness.  The  consequence  is 
known  to  every  one,  and  is  felt  to  be  natural.  The  same  organ 
is  excited  in  the  individual  addressed,  and  he  replies  in  the 
same  style.  From  artificial  speech,  and  empty  gesture,  the  par- 
ties proceed  to  blows,  which  constitute  the  greatest  intensity  of 
the  natural  language  of  the  irritated  organ ;  its  ultima  ratio^  in 
common  men,  as  an  appeal  to  arms  is  in  the  case  of  monarchs. 

Urged  by  Destructiveness,  a  man  draws  on  his  enemy  or  his 
comrade  a  sword  or  a  dagger,  and  is  instantly  answered  by  a 
similar  weapon,  in  obedience  to  the  impulse;  of  the  same  organ. 
This  meeting  of  weapon  with  weapon  is  not  the  result  of  reason. 
The  act  will  be  performed  as  promptl;^  and  certainly,  g&aeraily 
much  more  so,  by  him  whose  reasoning  powers  are  dull  and 
feeble,  than  by  him  in  whom  they  are  active  and  strong.  It  is 
the  product  of  instinct ;  the  reply,  in  its  native  expression,  of 
the  excited  organ  of  Destructiveness  in  the  defendant,  to  the 
expression  of  the  same  organ  in  the  assailant. 

When  Demosthenes  roused  the  Athenians  to  war  with  Philip^ 
he  harangued  them  in  the  intense  language,  burning  thoughts, 
and  bold  and  fierce  gesticulations  of  Combativeness  and  Destruc- 
tiveness combined.  And  had  he  not  so  harangued  them,  ha 
would  never  have  impelled  them  to  the  field  of  Cbseronea. 
Under  a  mere  argum^itative  address,  or  osne  dictated  occlusive- 
ly  by  the  moral  organs,  they  would  have  remained  ioacdve ;  when 
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the  object  of  the  orator  is  to  move  and  melt,  he  succeeds  only 
by  adopting  the  language  and  natural  expression  of  the  softer 
organs  which  he  desires  to  affect.  If  he  wishes  to  command 
tears,  he  sheds  them.  So  true  is  the  maxim,  "  Si  vis  me  fi^re^ 
d(Jendum  est  primum  tibi  ipsi,'" 

Does  one  man  wish  to  conciliate  the  friendship  of  another  ? 
he  mildly  accosts  him  in  the  language  of  Adhesiveness,  and  thus 
excites  a  kindred  organ.  And  when  the  lover  strives  to  propi- 
tiate his  mistress  and  gain  her  favours,  he  approaches  and  ad- 
dresses her  in  the  soft  language  and  nvinning  manner  of  the  as- 
sociated organs  of  Amativeness  and  Adhesiveness.  This  is  the 
philosophy  of  what  the  poets  denominate  the  sympathy  of  souls ; 
the  condition  of  an  organ  naturally  and  forcibly  expressed,  by 
looks,  words,  or  actions,  or  by  all  of  them,  in  one  person,  pro* 
ducing  a  similar  condition  of  the  same  organ  in  another. 

In  further  illustration  of  our  principle,  let  us  suppose  a  lover 
to  address  his  mistress  in  the  language  and  manner  of  Comba- 
tiveness,  or  an  individual,  intent  on  gaining  the  confidence  of 
another,  to  approach  him  with  a  naked  dagger,  and  the  menace 
of  Destructiveness.  Would  either  succeed  m  his  meditated  ob- 
ject ?  We  know  he  would  not.  On  the  contrary,  the  former 
would  render  himself  an  object  of  resentment  and  dislike,  and 
the  latter  would  become  the  subject  of  a  reciprocated  assault, 
and  perhaps  of  a  mortal  injury.  In  phrenological  terms,  each 
would  be  met  and  answered  by  the  organ  corresponding  to  that 
whose  language  and  manner  he  had  mistakenly  assumed. 

Nor  does  this  rule  apply  less  forcibly  to  the  moral  organs, 
than  to  those  of  the  other  compartments  of  the  brain.  The 
very  aspect  of  an  educated  individual  with  a  large  development 
of  morality  and  reflection,  his  forehead  elevated  and  broaa,  and 
tibe  top  of  his  head  lofty  and  well  arched,  accompanied  by  the 
impressive  ^nd  commanding  air  and  manner  that  never  fail  to 
attend  them,  exerts  over  oeholders  a  moral  influence.  Vice 
and  impiety  shrink  from  his  approach,  and  no  profane  or  unbe« 
coming  language  is  heard,  nor  vulgar  indecencies  practised,  in 
his  presence.  Is  he  in  the  pulpit  ?  It  is  under  his  influence, 
in  particular,  that  "  those  who  came  to  scofi^,  remain  to  pray.'' 
Wherever  he  is,  even  wild  riot  and  bacchanalian  uproar  are 
settled  and  silenced,  by  the  mild  but  imposing  authority  of  his 
appearance.  These  are  the  attributes  which  rendered  so  inde- 
scribably attractive  and  overawing  the  aspect,  air,  and  manner 
of  Washington. 

This  eflect  of  piety  and  morality,  manifested  in  the  exterior 
and  deportment  of  an  incUvidual,  is  no  less  correctly  than  beau- 
tifully depicted  by  VirffiU  in  his  illustration  of  the  authority  of 
Neptune,  in  qUelibg  we  fury  of  the  ministers  of  iEolus,  who 
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had  disturbed  his  empire  b^  a  violent  tempest.  The  passage, 
which  is  perfectly  phrenological,  is  as  follows  :— 

^  Ac  veluti  magno  in  populo  cum  saepe  coorta  est 
Seditio,  sseritque  animis  ignobile  vulgus ; 
Jamque  fiisces  et  saza  volant ;  furor  arma  ministrat ; 
Turn  pietate  gravem  ac  meritis  si  forte  yirum  quem 
Conspexere,  silent,  arrectisque  aurlbus  adstant ; 
tile  regit  dictis  animos,  et  pectora  mulcet*' 

^,^8  when  in  tunuilta  rise  the  ignoble  crowd. 
Mad  are  their  motions,  and  their  tonsues  are  loud; 
'  And  stones  and  brands  in  rattling  voUies  fly, 
'    And  all  the  rustle  arms  that  lairy  can  supply ; 
If  tlien  some  grave  and  piaua  man  appear, 
They  hush  their  noise  and  lend  a  listening  ear; 
He  soothes  with  sober  words  their  anffiy  mood, 
'  And  quenches  their  innate  desire  of  bloiod.'* 

DaTOZM. 

Whether  we  have  regard  to  its  poetical  beauties,  its  grapliical 
delineation,  or  its  pmlosophical  truth,  there  is  scarcely  to  be 
found,  in  any  production,  whether  ancient  or  modem,  a  picture 
superior  in  merit  to  this. 

Let  the  instructors  in  penitentiaries,  then,  be  fully  develop- 
ed in  the  moral  and  reflecting  organs  of  the  brain.  Their  organs 
of  Benevolence,  Veneration,  Conscientiousness,  and  Hope,  will 
so  express  themselves  by  appearance,  manner,  and  words,  as  to 
awaken,  in  the  convicts,  the  requisite  action  in  the  same  organs. 
By  their  very  language  and  general  expression,  independently 
of  the  sentiments  inculcated.  Benevolence  soothes  and  conciliates. 
Conscientiousness  solemnizes,  Hope  cheers  with  inviting  pros« 
pects,  in  case  of  reformation.  Wonder  gives  sanctity  and  force 
to  inculcations  of  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  superior  bein^ 
while  Veneration  elevates  and  directs  the  soul  towards  its  God*. 
In  the  expression  and  eloquence  of  the  latter  organ,  in  parti« 
cular,  when  highly  excited,  there  is  a  sublimity  of  fervour  and 
force,  which  melts  down  and  subdues  even  obduracy  itself.  No- 
thing canting,  boisterous,  menacing,  or  loud ;  but  a  depth  and 
solemn  majesty  of  undertone,  united  to  a  glowing  upward  look, 
and  an  adoring  attitude  which  nothing  but  the  consummation  of 
far-gone  depravity  can  resist.  The  speaker  does  not  merely  re- 
cite ;  he,  at  once,  looks  and  acts  the  character  he  personates ; 
and  we  all  know  how  important  that  is  to  deep  effect,  as  well  in 
the  pulpit  as  on  the  sta^e. 

How  different  is  this,  both  in  appearance  and  result,  from  that 
miserable  substitute  for  religious  and  moral  teaching ;  that  r^ 
volting  caricature  of  piety,  whining,  coarse,  obstreperous,  and 

*  A  large  development  of  the  or^  of  Wonder  or  Marvellousness  height- 
ens  not  a  Uttle  the  tone  of  Veneration,  and  gives  it  more  deddedij  a  heaven- 
ward direction. 
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denouncing,  which  so  often  assails  us  in  places  of  worship ;  and 
which  has  its  source  as  exclusively  in  the  animal  organs,  as  the 
uproar  of  the  bacchanalian,  the  shout  of  battle,  or  the  howling 
of  wolves?  This  indecent  storminess  of  instruction  affects 
alone  the  animal  compartment  of  the  brain,  because,  as  just 
stated,  it  is  itself  grossly  animal ;  and  we  venture  ta*assert,  that 
no  teacher  or  minister  ever  practised  it,  who  was  himself  large- 
ly developed  in  his  moral  and  reflecting  compartments:  we 
mean,  in  whom  those  compartments  fairfy  predominated,  and 

SVC  character  to  the  individual.  On  the  truth  of  this  we  would 
willing  to  peril  the  fate  of  Phrenology.  It  is  a  cast  of  pulpit- 
pugilists  alone,  with  heads  of  the  true  ruffian  mould,  or  nearly 
approaching  it,  that  deal  in  nothing  but  discourses  of  terror ; 
who,  in  sermonizing,  or  otherwise  teaching,  exercise  their  Com- 
bative and  Destructive  faculties  to  drive  their  flocks  into  the 
pale  of  their  religion,  precisely  as  they  would  employ  a  whip 
or  a  goad  to  drive  sheep  into  a  fold,  or  black  cattle  into  their 
stalls.  Terror  is  their  chier,  if  not  their  only,  instrument  of  reform ; 
and  a  worse  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  Their  appeal  is  to 
Cautiousness,  the  organ  of  the  craven  passion  of  fear,  whose  in- 
fluence never  infused  morality  or  reOgion  into  any  one,  and 
ndver  can.  Their  plea  of  conversion  and  worship  is  not  grati- 
tude for  existence  and  all  its  enjoyments,  nor  yet  the  love  of 
moral  purity  and  holiness,  but  the  dread  of  punishment.  They 
would  frighten  sinners  into  heaven,  as  a  mere  refuge  from  a 
place  of  torment. 

From  teaching  like  this,  which  is  the  growth  of  the  more  de- 
graded propensities  of  man,  the  convicts  of  a  prison  should  be 
carefully  protected.  Whatever  seemingly  useful  effect  it  may 
produce  on  them,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  transitory  and  decep- 
tive. Nor  is  this  all.  It  unfits  the  mind  for  rational  improve- 
ment, and  true  reformation.  No  man,  then,  whose^h^id  in- 
cKnes  strongly  to  the  ruffian  form,  should  ever  be  employed  as 
an  instructor  of  convicts.  For  his  labours  to  prove^successful 
would  seem  impossible. 

We  cannot  forbear  expressing  our  sincere  regret,  that  any  in- 
dividual, of  such  development,  should  ever  assume  the  office  of 
a  public  teacher  of  morality  and  religion.  The  pulpit  is  not  his 
proper  sphere.  Such  is  the  incongruity  of  his  aspect  and  de- 
meanour with  that  sacred  spot,  that,  when  he  is  in  it,  the  ap^ 
peaiance  presented  is  scarcely  short  of  caricature.  He  resem- 
bles the  mock  hero  of  farce,  whose  office  is  to  "  split  the  ears  of 
the  groundlings,^  and  make  the  <'  million  laugh.^  He  does  not 
'<  look  his  character,^  and  cannot,  therefore,  act  in  it  with  impres- 
sive and  permanent  effect.  He  is  a  baboon  in  regimentals,  or 
Bruin  disfigured  by  a  band  and  surplice.  In  fact,  his  teaching, 
like  his  looks,  has  <'  no  relish  of  salvation  in  it.^    Hence  hismif- 
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nistry  is  fruidess,  and  peffaaps  we  might  add,  profane  and  inju- 
lious. 

To  show  that  our  views,  on  this  subject,  are  not  singular, 
but  comport  with  long  standing  and,  high  authority,  we  refer  to 
the  heads  of  the  Messiah,  his  beloved  disciple,  and  Judas  Isca- 
viot,  as  delineated  by  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  and  others. 
In  the  two  former,  but  more  especially  in  the  first  of  them,  we 
find,  united  to  large  reflecting  organs,  the  most  finished  speci- 
mens of  mo^  development  that  has  ever  been  witnessed; 
while,  in  the  head  of  him  who  betrayed  his  Master,  there  is 
nothing  but  the  development  of  the  animal  and  the  ruffian. 
The  wonder  is,  that  a  being,  with  such  a  brain,  should  ever 
have  been  trusted,  or  admitted,  for  *a  moment,  into  fellowship 
with  the  pious. 

Will  it  be  objected,  that  these  are  fancyheads,  and  not  real 
likenesses  of  the  persons  designated  ?  We  answer,  it  matters 
not.  Were  the  forms  of  the  head  proved  to  be  fictitious,  the 
phrenological  argument  derived  from  them  would  lose  none 
of  its  force.  The  developments  of  the  Messiah  and  the  disciple 
whom  he  loved  would  sdll  be  expressive  of  morality  and  piety, 
and  that  of  Judas  of  incurable  depravity. 

Fancy«painting,  like  statuary,  poetry,  and  all  moral  fiction, 
must  be  true  to  me.  If  otherwise,  it  is  worthless,  and  has  no 
reputation.  Supposing  the  painters,  then,  to  have  cast  the  moulds 
of  the  heads  in  dieir  own  imaginations,  those  moulds  were  but 
copies  of  nature.  Had  they  not  learnt,  in  the  school  of  obser- 
vation, that  a  lofty  and  expanded  forehead,  and  an  elevated  and 
finely  arched  head,  are  indicative  of  reflection,  morality,  and 
piety,  and  the  reverse  of  falsehood,  treachery,  and  vice,  they 
would  not  have  represented  the  former  attributes  of  figure  as 
characteristic  of  beings  consummate  in  excellence,  and  the  latter 
of  one  matchless  in  guilt.  Had  those  painters  bestowed  on  the 
head  of  the  Messiah  the  same  form  which  they  have  given  to 
thac  of  Judas,  high  as  their  reputation  was,  a  blunder  so 
gross  and  unnatural  would  have  rumed  it.  In  the  fanatical  age 
m  which  they  lived,  the  act  would  have  been  probably  con- 
strued into  impiety,  and  might  have  brought  them  to  the  stake. 
We  mean  no  irreverence  in  adding,  because  we  feel  none,  but 
the  reverse,  that  had  the  Messiah  presented  such  developments 
as  those  conferred  on  the  apostolic  traitor,  his  sermon  on  the 
Mount,  as  well  as  his  other  teadiings,  would  have  been  less  im* 
pressive  than  they  were.  It  would  not  have  been  so  likely  to 
have  been  declared  of  him,  that  he  "  spake  as  never  map 
spake.'^  There  is  no  doubt,  that  that  criticism  related  to  his 
manner,  no  less  than  his  matter ;  and  that  it  was  alike  true  w 
both.  There  was  in  the  discourse  as  madi  of  the  eloquence  of 
jpiety  and  morality,  as  of  die  i^iiit  and  precepts. 


That  the  experioieiit  of  moral  iostnintion  m^y  be,  in  ev«ry 
instance,  fair  and  satisfactory,  convicts  should  be  ae^t^ced  to  a 
period  of  impriflonmeat  and  discipline  proportioned,  not  alone 
to  the  enormity  of  any  single  erime,  but  to  th#ir  deyeJppmenta, 
and  age  both  in  years  and  rice,  and  to  th^  groaler  or  Jess  de« 
pravity  of  their  habits.  The  sentence  should  be  a^oaDattodated, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  the  time  requisite  fmr  the  criminal's  reform 
miUion. 

Is  he  young  both  in  years  and  felony,  and  sm  bis  develop- 
ments  promising  ?  his  term  of  discipline  may  be  the  shorter,  aL 
though  the  crime  he  has  committed  be  of  a  serious  chmtacter. 
But  k  more  advanced  in  life,  <^  worse  devekqpments,  and  more 
practised  in  guilt,  his  time  of  imprisonment  should  be  longer, 
even  under  an  offence  of  less  magnitude.  Nor  ought  diatina^ 
ftions  to  terminate  hera  Were  two  youths  or  adults  convicted 
of  crimes  precisely  alike,  or  even  as  accomplices  in  the  same 
crime,  one  of  better,  the  other  of  much  worse  developments,  the 
latter  should  be  sentenced  to  the  longest  discipline. 

It  ought  never,  however,  to  be  forgotten,  that  very  short 
terms  of  training,  evep  in  the  cases  of  the  youngest  culprits,  and 
for  slight  offences,  are  rarely  productive  of  permanent  good.  A 
boy  must  have  habits  of  vice,  or  at  least  such  as  ban  very 
strongly  toward  it,  of  some  continuance,  before,  by  the  commis- 
sion of  actual  crime,  he  renders  himself  amenable  to  penal  law. 
Effectually  and  permanently,  therefore,  to  change  such  habits  is 
the  work  of  time. 

As  relates  to  the  offences  of  youth,  we  apprehend  that  the 
law  is  defective.  For  a  petty  crime  the  discipline  is  so  short,  that 
it  amounts  to  neither  reformation  nor  puidshmettt.  It  rather 
encouri^es  the  culprit  to  persevere  in  felony,  than  deters  him 
from  it  *.  Thus  does  he  become  ultimately  haintualed  to 
crime.  Hence  it  has  beai  found,  by  experience,  in  sOme  of  the 
houses  of  correction  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere,  that  boys  im* 
prisoned  a  few  weeks  only,  for  lighter  crimes,  have  become  more 
,  frequently  confirmed  malefactors,  and  suffered  death  or  tran». 
portation,  than  those  who,  on  account  of  deeper  guilt,  kaTe  been 
sentenced  to  protracted  terras  of  reform.  Of  Siis  ihe  cause  is 
sufficiently  palpable.  In  the  latter  cases  there  was  time  allowed 
for  thorougti  reformation ;  while^  iii  the  fonn^,  the  pmod  of 
confinement  was  too  brief.  The  rule  of  reason  and  conscience 
oertmnly  is,  never  to  let  the  culprit  loose  on  society,  until  he  haa 
manifested  the  most  satisfactory  evidences  of  reform.    This  rule 

*  Hence  the  importance  of  establishing^  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  of- 
fenders, houses  of  correction,  on  fair  principles,  and  under  competent  govem- 
ipent  The  ismilt  of  sutfa  esUbliBhinenta,  if  judidousijr  eondtttted,  cannot 
fiul  to  be  incalculabl^r  beoeficiaL  ft  will  prove  one  of  1;lie  ip9^  ^ffident  ne. 
ventives  of  crime  that  has  ever  been  devised.  The  reason  iS;  *hfiX  it  wiU. 
be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  principles  of  human  nature. 
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should  be  observed  in  relation  to  young  criminals  as  well  as  old, 
and  whether  the  offence  is  petty  or  otherwise. 

If  our  codes  of  penal  law  do  not  give  to  those  who  execute 
them  a  power  to  this  effect,  they  ought  to  be  amended.  The 
effort  to  reform  should  be  judiciously  accommodated,  both  in 
manner  and  the  period  of  its  continuance,  to  the  character  of  the 
convict  Any  thing  short  of  this  is  legislative  empiricism.  To 
attempt  to  reform  lul  criminals  by  the  same  kind  and  continu- 
ance of  process,  is  as  arrant  quacKery,  as  the  attempt  to  cure  all 
diseases  by  the  same  remedy. 

There  are  differences  as  numerous  and  striking  in  moral  as  in 
physical  constitutions  and  temperament.  Perhaps  they  are 
much  more  numerous.  By  those,  then,  who  would  operate  on 
them  skilfully  and  successfully,  they  must  be  alike  studied  and 
understood,  that  the  means  employed  may  be  accommodated  to 
their  peculiarities.  If  this  be  not  done,  no  useful  result  can 
ever  be  attained  in  the  treatment  of  either  phy&dcal  or  moral  de- 
ran^ments.  •  It  need  scarcely  be  added,  that  a  system  of  dis- 
cipline embracing  this  principle,  would  be  subject  to  perpetual 
maladministration  and  abuse^  unless  conducted  with  real  ability 
and  undeviating  faithfulness  and  attention.  It  should,  there- 
fore, be  entrusted  only  to  such  men  as  possess  wisdom  and  phi- 
knthiopy,  energy,  peheverance,  a  deg^f  vigiUnoe  and  V 
netration  that  no  secrecy  can  escape,  and  a  resolution  and  firm- 
ness that  no  difficulties  can  subdue.  Nor  are  these  the  only 
high  qualities  which  the  governors  and  teachers  in  penitentiaries 
should  possess.  They  should  be  men  endued  with  the  spirit, 
and  marked  with  the  air  of  authority  and  command,  fearless  of 
dan^r,  undismayed  by  rebellion,  and  personally  bold  and  ac- 
tive in  suppressing  it.  Under  such  directors  alone  can  any  sys- 
tem for  the  reformation  of  criminals  prove  successful ;  for  unless 
suitably  administered,  a  mere  form  of  government,  however  ex« 
oellent,  is  a  nullity. 

We  are  told  that  a  recommendation  is  abroad  to  shorten  the 
periods  of  penitentiary  discipline,  with  a  view  to  reduce  the 
number  of  convicts  confined  at  the  same  time. 

This  is  a  mistaken  policy.  Its  adoption,  should  it  take  ef- 
fect, will  prove  it  sa  Instead  of  diminishing  the  number  of 
convicts  confined  at  once,  it  will  eventually  increase  it  The 
only  effectual  mode  to  lessen  their  number  is  to  reform  them,  or 
put  them  to  death.  To  shorten  the  terms  of  their  discipline  will 
do  neither.  But  it  wiU  certainly  lessen  the  probability  of  their 
reformation. 

We  repeat,  that  the  period  of  training  should  be  proportion- 
ed to  the  difficulty  of  reform.  Its  requisite  duraticm,  therefore, 
can  be  detaminea  only  by  experiment,  under  the  management 
of  suitable  directors.    As  ratbnally  might  an  attempt  be  made 
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to  determine,  by  statute,  the  term  for  healing  a  physical  as  a 
moral  malady.  As  heretofore  intimated,  reason  would  seem  to 
dictate,  that  there  be  entrusted  to  a  competent  board,  a  discre- 
tionary power  to  prolong  or  shorten  the  period  of  traimng,  ac- 
cording to  the  progress  of  the  convict  in  reformation. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  treat  of  the  details  of  a  system  of  pe- 
nitentiary discipline.  A  minute  consideration  of  the  subject 
would  involve  an  inadmissible  protraction  of  this  article.  We 
deem  it  necessary,  however,  to  oSeVy  in  relation  to  it,  i^few  fur- 
ther remarks. 

Convicts,  although  deeply  depraved,  are  notwithstanding 
men,  and  should  be  dealt  with  on  the  principles  of  human  nai- 
ture.  Unless  for  the  soundest  oi  reasons,  and  from  motives  the 
most  imperative,  nothing  sliould  be  either  done  or  said  to  them, 
to  degtwietbem  further  in  th^r  own  estimation,  or  in  the  opi- 
nion of  others.  Our  feelings  as  men,  united  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  human  character,  testify  to  the  correctness  of  this  senti- 
ment,- and  teach  us  the  reason  of  it.  A  oonscioilksness  of  degra- 
dation is  an  incubus  on  the  spirit,  repressing  all  elevation  of 
thought  and  generosity  of  desire,  and  thus  extinguishing  in  the 
culprit  even  a  wish  to  reform.  Repeating  to  him  perpetually^ 
in  its  petrifying  accents,  that  the  effort  is  useless,  it  renders  him 
reckless,  and  teaches  him  despair.  It  is  for  this  reason,  added 
to  the  resentment  and  hatred  it  engenders,  that^  where  refcmn 
28  the  object,  corporeal  punishment  is  the  most  hopeless  dis- 
cipline. 

To  secure  the  confidence,  and  conciliate  the  attachment  of 
the  ofienders,  should  be  a  leading  object  with  the  teachers  and 
governors.  But  this  they  can  never  effect  by  threatening,  vitu- 
perative or  contemptuous  words,  or  the  employment  of  the  lash. 
To  express  ourselves,  again,  in  phrenologiod  terms,  if  they 
wish  to  excite  in  the  prisoners  the  organ  of  Adhesiveness,  and 
influence  them  by  it,  they  must  address  them  in  its  mild  lan- 
guage, and  manifest  toward  them  the  deportment  it  produces. 
By  this  course  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  get  such  a  hold  of  their 
affections,  and  gam  such  an  ascendency  over  them,  as  may  be 
rendered  peculiarly  operative  in  their  amendment  The  fallen 
conviet,  wno  cannot  be  raised  and  moulded  into  something  bet- 
ter, by  the  benevolent  and  judicious  efforts  of  a  teacher  or  go- 
vernor, to  whom  he  is  attached,  and  whom  he  perceives  to  be 
earnestly  labouring  for  his  good*,  is  d^raded  below  not  only  the 
hope,  but  the  deserving  of  reform.  He  is  a  moral  lazar  beyond 
even  the  possibility  of  cure.  His  soul  is  indissolubly  wedded  to 
vice,  ao^d  his  confinement  should  be  for  life. 

On  convicts,  as  on  other  men,  the  requisite  knowledge,  toge- 
ther with  moral  and  religious  instruction,  should  be  inculcated 
by  books,  conversation,  admonition,  exhortation,  and  example. 
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This  training,  made  to  alternate  with  suitable  labour,  should  be 
at  first  private.  But  those  in  whom  satisfactory  evidences  of 
amendment  have  appeared,  may,  as  a  reward  for  good  conduct, 
and  a  means  of  further  reformation,  be  afterwards  assembled  oc- 
casionally in  a  suitable  apartment  provided  for  the  purpose,  and 
there  receive  instruction  together. 

In  this  way,  if  their  amendment  be  genuine,  their  examples 
will  be  mutually  and  highly  beneficial.  This  living  and  humane 
association,  ccrntrasted  with  dead  and  lonely  walls,  will  once 
more  awaken  and  cherish  human  ftfelings,  recal  something  of 
the  long  forgotten  pleasiifes  of  existence,  and  confirm  in  the  pe- 
nitents the  resolutions  which  they  may  have  already  formed  to 
render  themselves  worthy  to  live  in  communion  and  harmony 
with  their  race. 

If  it  is  essential  to  the  successful  inculcation  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious instruction,  that  it  be  rendered  acceptable  to  those  who 
receive  it,  the  same  is  true  of  habits  of  industry.  Such  habits, 
however  essential  as  compounds  of  reform,  can  never  be  rai- 
dered  permanent,  by  means  that  are  justly  ofiensive  to  the  con- 
victs. And  every  measure  is  justly  offensive,  that  is  either  tin- 
natural,  or  unnecessarily  severe. 

The  youthful  adult,  and  even  the  man  in  years,  look  back, 
with  shuddering  and  abhorrence,  on  wanton  severities  which 
had  been  practised  on  their  childhood,  and  execrate  the  names 
of  those  who  perpetrated  them.  Nor  will  the  criminal  fail  to 
remember,  with  similar  emotions,  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  him 
within  the  walls  of  a  prison.  And  with  the  cruelties  themselves 
he  will  associate  the  ends  they  were  intended  to  produce,  and 
negard  them  as  objects  of  well  founded  hatred.  Thus  will  hid 
aversion  from  industry  be  confirmed.  Such  is  human  nature, 
and  such  the  motives  which  influence,  and  the  laws  which  go- 
vern, it. 

The  reason  why  burdensome  and  offensive  tasks,  enforced  by 
aeveritie^  and  otnei*  kinds  of  ill  treatment,  never  contribute 
either  to  the  reformation  of  criminals,  or  the  improvemeiit  of 
any  one,  is  obvious.  Harsh  and  gulling  discipline,  of  every  de^ 
scription,  is  essentially  the  product  of  the  animal  organs.  It  is 
hiActed  particularly  by  Combativeness  and  Destructiveliess. 
And  those  who  enforce  it  seldom  feil  to  accompany  it  with  the 
s^vete  and  offensive  expression  and  manner  of 'these  organs. 
Indeed  in  no  other  way  can  they  accomplish  their  object.  But, 
as  heretofore  memioned,  it  is  a  principle  of  our  nature,  that 
'v^hatev^  organs  we  openly  exerdse  in  our  deportment  toward 
others,  excite  into  similar  action  the  corresponding  oi'gans  in 
therii. 

In  coffvices,  then,  who  afe  oonvpelled  to  labour  in  employ- 
ments that  are  disagreeable  to  them,  to  perform  ta^s  that  are 
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exceanye  and  burdensome,  or  who  are  subjected,  by  their 
keepers,  to  any  other  indignities  or  wanton  severities,  the  ani. 
Dial  compartment  of  their  brain,  especially  the  organs  of  Comba- 
tiveness  and  Destructiveness,  are  kept  in  a  state  of  habitual  ex- 
citement* The  perpetual  resentment  of  such  crimiiials,  and 
their  deep  desire  of  vengeance  on  their  task-masters  and  toc^ 
mentors,  engross  their  thoughts,  absorb  the  better  feelings  of 
their  nature,  and  paralyze  or  cancel  even  the  wish  to  reform. 
But  we  need  scarcely  add,  that  from  such  a  state  of  excitement 
no  improvement  either  in*  morals  or  industry  can  result.  On 
the  contrary,  the  effect  in  relation  to  both  must  be  unfavour- 
able. 

On  the  sulgect  of  the  diet  of  convicts,  as  an  engine  of 
reform,  we  have  been  hitherto  silent.  Yet  we  do  not  deem 
It  unimportant.  Feeding  is  a  process  exclusively  animal,  and 
contributes,  in  no  degree,  either  to  purify  or  strengthen  our 
moral  feelings  in  the  abstract.  But  there  exists  not  a  doubt, 
that  the  quantity  as  well  as  the  quality  of  food  has  a  palpable  lo^ 
fluence  on  the  animal  propensities.  Simple  and  moderate  fare 
weakens,  while  a  full  and  stimulating  diet  invigorates  them. 
An  attempt  to  prove  this  would  be  superfluous.  It  is  already  a 
maxim  in  morals,  as  well  as  in  physiology.  A  conviction  of 
its  truth  is  the  result  no  less  of  observation,  than  of  personal 
experience.  Our  animal  temperament,  then,  is  strengthened^ 
and  our  moral  comparatively  weakened,  by  luxurious  living. 
From  this,  as  respects  convicts,  the  inference  is  plain.  Let  their 
fare  be  as  simple  as  possible,  consisting  chiefly  of  vegetaUes, 
and  barely  suflieient  in  quantity  to  preserve  health,  and  the 
amount  of  strength  requisite  for  labour.  Any  thing  beyond 
this  will  prove  injurious,  by  retarding  reform. 

A  temporary  but  severe  reduction  of  aliment,  for  any  breach 
of  prison-rules,  is  one  of  the  best  modes  of  correction.  Instead 
of  exciting  the  angry  and  vindictive  passions,  Uke  the  infliction 
of  stripes,  it  subdues  them.  It  produces  positive,  not  counterfeit 
submission.  This  may  be  readily  proved  in  the  case  of  our 
domestic  animals.  A  vicious  and  refractory  horse  tolerates  the 
harness  and  submits  to  the  rein,  much  more  readily  undar  a 
spare,  than  under  a  full  and  pampering  diet.  On  the  same 
^und  will  a  disorderly  convict  yield  obedience.  His  animal 
propensities  will  be  tamed  and  regulated,  by  withholding  that 
which  contributes  to  inflame  them. 

Such  are  the  sentiments,  which,  in  the  character  of  phrenolou 
gists,  we  have  ventured  to  express  on  penitentiary  oiscipline^ 
We  confidently  trust  that  an  enlightened  and  hberai  public  will 
not  reject  them  as  visionary  and  useless,  merely  on  account  of 
the  science  with  which  they  are  connected.  All  we  ask,  in 
their  behalf,  is  a  severe  but  candid  examination.    Let  that  be 
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the  test  of  their  value,  and  the  arbiter  of  their  fate.  If  we  are 
not  mistaken,  tfaev  are  in  fair  accordance  with  the  intellec- 
tual constitution  of  naan,  and  will  be  found  to  be  the  elements 
ofaiwttir  school  of  di^DipIiiie  in  morality  and  industrious  habits, 
thoiy  has  been  heretofore  established  in  the  penitentiaries  of  our 
country.  As  the  elucidation  and  defence  of  general  principles 
has  been  ouv  chief  object  in  the  composition  of  this  article,  it  is 
notf  'wie,  repeat,  bur^purpose  to  enter  into  the  details  of  either  the 
organieatioiiiior  ladmimstration  of  such  an  institution.  That 
businedsrifitt  bd  more  fitly  referred  to  the  wisdom  and  experi- 
enbeiof/^cia  iiflio  are  practically  versed  in  it.  In  the  mean 
time,  a  few  further  remarks  in  illustration  and  proof  of  the 
troths  oPiClireBnlDgy,  will » not,  we  trust,  be  deemed  inadmissi- 
ble^i  ^  "jii  » / '  ''I    ■  ■  I '  , .  • 

iW^  i^ssertl  that^  iwithout  perhaps  being  himself  conscious  of  it« 
eveiVitiaft>af  souhd  observation  is  instinctively  a  phrenologist. 
He  judges  of  the  intellects  and  characters  of  individuals,  at  first . 
sight,  I  by  the^fomis' and' dimensions  of  their  heads.  That  this 
is  true,  as  respeotar.  striking  heads,  admits  of  demonstration. 
And  if  it  is  true  of  any,.itis^  to  a  certain  extent,  true  of  all. 

The  idiot  h^ad,'dieroiHan  head,  and  the  head  of  elevated  mo- 
raKty-ahd  reflectian  can  be  mistaken  by  no  one  of  common  dis- 
cermnent!  •  Even  children  notice  them,  and  are  sensible  of  their 
indicatites^  <  Nor  id^there  die  least  difliculty  in  distinguishing 
and'Biterpretitig  heads-of  midway  intermediate  grades.  Even  of 
thosd  that  inoil^  nearly  approach  each  other,  in  size  and  figure, 
the^diikttnoe,  Salthadffh  i  bss  obvious,  is  still  perceptible ;  to  the 
acute  and':praotiG»d  observer  very  palpably  so.  We  venture  to 
assert,  that- these ipriadiples  influence  man,  in  many  of  his  most 
important  traiteacdMsi   ' 

No^enKghten6d'a1l4  virtuous  ruler,  whether  he  be  emperor, 
kii^,  prince^  or >j)Madent^  ever  selects,  as  a  privy  counsellor,  a 
chief  jQstioe,  a  Hsinhler  of  state,  a  foreign  ambassador,  or  the 
chief  of  any  iwporuant  department,  a  man  who  wears  a  ruifian 
head.  In  proof  of  this,  ref«rence  is  fearlessly  made  to  all  high 
and  conlid^tial  offioens,  of  this  description,  whose  developments 
are  known  to  us.  It  will  be  found,  on  examination,  that  the 
topsof  their  head  A' ware 'lofty  and  HH^ell  anshedi^and  their  fore- 
h^8  elevated  and  'broad.  It  ii»  known  that  Washington  was 
one  of  the  moat  aaoaratejudssaof  men.  .  He  was  rarely  if  ever 
mistaken  in  his  opinioaof  <£araetars,.or'unfortunate  in  his  ap* 
pointments  tO'>omoew;  «AiMi  he  aatected,  <  for  .his  cabinet,  and 
other  stations,  where  distii^ished  wisdom  and  virttte  were  re- 
quired, some  of  the  bestmoillded  heads  of  thenatioo.  The  head 
of  Hampton  w«b  afinisbtd  model  of  development,  in  the  mo- 
ral and  reflec^gcompartmeatsrof.  the  brain.  So  was  that  of.  the 
Duke  of  Sully,  the  fiMrourit^  counsellor  of  Henry  I  V.>  and  per*- 
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haps  the  most  virtuous  and  enlightened  miauster  that  ever  di- 
rected the  affairs  of  France.  But  to  specify^  on  this  subject, 
would  be  an  endless  and  perhaps  an  envious  task.  We  repeat, 
therefore,  that,  as  far  as  facts  are  known,  great  and  good  rulers 
never  fail  to  place  in  stations  of  high,  trust,  raeni  whose  moral 
and  reflecting  compartments  are  fuU. 

On  the  contrary,  when  a  crafty  and  sanguinary  tyrant  resolve 
on  the  assassination  of  those  who  are  obnoxious  to  him,  he>place8 
the  dageer  in  the  hand  of  one  whose  head  is  of  the  gBiuine 
ruffian  form.  Of  this  cast  are  the  heads  of  those  wlio  minister  to 
the  vengeance  of  such  dealers  in  blood  as  Nero,  Domitian,  and 
Ridiard  of  England. 

All  public  executioners  by  profession  have  ruffian  beads.  The 
man  of  high  moral  and  reflecting  developments  never  accepts 
such  a  revolting  office.  He  turns  instinctively  from  the  sight  of 
agony  and  blood,  which  are  attractive  only  to  the  organ  of  De- 
structiveness. 

The  ruffian  form  of  head  belongs  also  to  habitually  mutinoufi 
soldiers  and  sailors,  and  to  all  those  who  lead  conspiracies  con- 
certed for  purposes  of  rapine  and  murder. 

An  enlightened  traveller  loaded  with  wealth,  about  to  com- 
mence a  long  journey  through  an  unhabited  country  infested 
by  robbers,  wishes  to  engage  a  few  companions,  with  whom  he 
may  be  familiar,  and  in  whom  he  can  oonflde.  A  number  of 
strangers  present  themselves,  alike  in  size,  and  muscular  strength 
and  activity ;  but  some  of  them  possess  large  ruffian,  and  the 
others  fine  moral  and  reflecting,  developments.  Instinctively, 
and  without  a  pause,  the  traveller  selects  the  latter  as  his  asso- 
ciates.  The  former,  no  correct  judge  of  human  nature  will  ever 
choose  as  counsellors  in  difficulties,  or  as  confidential  friends. 

There  never  yet  existed,  and,  under  the  present  constitution 
of  things,  there  never  can  exist,  a  minister  of  the  gospel  morally 
and  piously  eloquent  and  impressive  in  the  highest  degree,  with- 
out a  fine  moral  development.  It  is  such  dewcSopment  akxie  that 
can  give  him  that  rich  and  fervid  morality  and  devotion  of  con* 
ception  and  feeling,  without  which  the  doqucnce  of  the  pulpit 
is  cold  and  barren. 

A  preacher  with,  a  ruffian  'defvelopment  may  have  what  the 
world  calls  eloquence ;  hut  it  is  spurious  «iid  utfiproductive.  He 
may  rant  and  rave,  alenm,  touch,  and  even. draw  tears.;  but  all 
is  imimal,  and  comparatively  gross.  He  can  never  awaken,  and 
excite,  to  the  highest  pitch,  seatimenis  of  pure-  morality  and 
vital  piety.  He  can  never  prodiioe  that  ricb^  engrossing,  and 
sublime  devotion,  which  imparts  to  the  subjects  of  it  a  lively 
foretaste  of  the  enjoyments  of  a  higher  and  holier  stale  of 
existence.  Nor  is  any  one  susceptible  of  feelings  so  exalt- 
ed and  unearthly,  unless    his   moral  development  is  good.    A« 
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well  might  it  be  expected  of  bim  to  see  and  hear,  with  inordi- 
nate keenness,  without  any  excisUeney  of  eye  and  ear. 

The  eloquence  of  every  public  spealoer,  then,  must  correspond 
with  hi?  developments.  So  trua  is  this>  that  a  disciplined,  phreno- 
logist, who  is^tfth^fBame  time  a  tian  of  litarary  taste^  can  tell, 
and  has  told  tb^  cerebral  cbara^teir  of  an  -orator  whom  the  had 
never  seen^  and  whose  bead  he  had  nev«r  heard  described,  from 
reading  his  disoou4ws.  The  developments  <rf  the  celebrated  Dr 
Chalmers  were  thus  indicaied  by  a  phrenologiat  to  whom  he 
was  an  entire  s0iuiger« 

The  eloquence  of  Isbe  aborigines  of  our  country,  oa  which 
such  extravagant  eulo^es  have  been  bestowed,  ift  the  gnowth  al- 
most exclusively  of  the  animal  and  knowing  compartments  of 
the  brain ;  the  fonner  of  which  those  sons  of  the  fewest  have  in 
very  large,  and  the  latter  in  sufficiently  full,  development.  To 
the  moral  iMod-  reflecting  eompartments,  in  which  the  Indians 
are  strikingly  deficient,  it  has  but  little  affinity.  To  this  even 
the  boasted  speech  oS  Lqgan  is  no  exception. 

Of  all  savam  eloquence  the«same  is  true.  Animal  and  fierce 
in  its  nature^  it  may  move  very  deeply  the  animal  feelings ;  but 
it  never  awakens  moral  sentiment,  nor  exercises  intensely  the 
organs  of  reflection. 

Phrenology  is  as  applicable  to  the  inferior  animals,  as  it  is  to 
man,  and  derives  from  thence  abundant  evidence  confirmatory 
of  its  truth.  Wherever  we  direct  our  view,  we  find  ruffianism 
or  nobleness.  > 

In  the  family  of  the  dog  kind5  the  cur  and  the  lurcher  faelcmg 
to  the  former  cast,  and  the  mastiff  and  the  Newfoundland  dog,  to 
the  latter.  Of  the?  Cabaline  race,  the  scrub  is  the  ruffian,  and 
the  Arab,  the  hunter,  and  the  war-horse,  animals  of  generous 
and  noble  qualities*  And  the  diflerenoe  ci  cerebral  devdopment 
and  mental  attributes  that  marks  the  specified  varieties  in  these 
two  races  of  quadrupeds,  resembles  very  closely  that  whidi  cx» 
ists  between  the  humani  ruffian  and  the  nran  of  native  morality. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  ourcondenmation  ofsevf^rities  in 
penitentiary  djisoipline  arises  from  motives  of  sickly  sensibility, 
either  real  or  affected.  We  neither  possess  nor  profess  any  maw- 
kish sympathy  in.  tb<2  sufferings  of  convicts.  We  have  qx^en, 
on  the  suDJect^  not  £ix>m  excited  feeling,  but  deliberate  judgm^it. 

Convicts  of  every  description,  luit  more  especiaUv  those 
whose  guilt  is  deep^  deserve  sevqrei  treatment^  could  the  chirf 
end  of  theic  punishment  be  promoted  by  it.  But,  for  the  rea^ 
sons  already  stated,  we  ane  persuaded  it  jcannot. 

Our  sympathies,  therefore^  are  for  theinnocent,  not  theg;uilty ; 
for  the  community,  not  the  condemned.  To  protect  the  latter 
from  i^gression  and  wrong,  we  would  protect  the  former  fnmi 
all  treatment,  which,  however  justly  inflicted,  might  prevent 
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their  reformation;  Could  severity  reform,  and  had  we  the  pow- 
er to  direct  it,  the  measure  of  it  didpensed  should  be  sufficiently 
full.  We  would  avoid  crudty,  but  execute  justice  with  an  ury- 
sparing  hand.  Even  the  life  of  the  culprit  should  expiate  hi$ 
guilty  could  the  public  weal  be  promoted  by  the  sacrifice.  This 
remark  opens  to  us  the  subject  of  punishment  by  death,  to  whidi 
we  have  heretofore  but  casually  adverted.  A  f^  further 
thoughts  on  it  shall  close  this  paper,  which  has  be^n  already 
pnftracted  far  beyond  its  intended  limits. 

We  well  know  that  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  bat 
perhaps  more  especially  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  the  tide  of 

Jublic  feeling  is  setting  very  strongly  against  capital  punishments, 
ts  legitimacy,  or  rather  the  authority  and  right  of  the  political 
body  to  inflict  it,  is  questioned  by  many,  and  denied  by  not  a  few. 
As  far  as  we  have  looked  into  the  controversy,  it  appears  to  us 
that  the  opposers  of  the  lawfulness  of  punishment  by  death,  rely, 
for  evidence  to  support  their  opinions,  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  on 
their  interpretation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  at  least  on 
some  tenet  or  sentiment  of  religion.  If  they  have  attempted 
seriously  to  sustain  themselves,  on  any  other  grounds,  their  wri- 
tings to  that  efiect  have  escaped  our  notice.  Their  objection, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  founaed  exclusively  in  their  religious 
creed. 

It  is  not  our  iiitention  to  analyze  very  critically  this  objection, 
nor  to  attempt,  with  any  earnestness,  eith^  to  refute  or  confirm 
it.  We  cannot  perceive  in  it  any  marked  pertinency  to  the 
point  at  issue.  We  are  greatly  mistaken  if  it  is  not  much  more 
the  result  of  individual  feeling,  than  of  sound  judgment  or  en^ 
lightened  wisdom.  On  this,  as  on  other  silbjects,  men  think  ac** 
cording  to  personal  temperament,  and  early  education. 

The  question  as  to  tne  right  of  government  to  inflict  capital 
punishment,  is  one  of  policy  and  natural  law,  not  of  religion. 
Aware  of  this,  and,  as  we  apprehend,  in  recognition  of  it,  the 
Author  of  our  religion  has  left  behind  him,  on  the  subject,  no 
precept,  either  positive  or  fairly  implied.  As  far,  therefore,  as 
nis  teachings  are  concerned,  the  matter  rests  where  it  did  before, 
with  the  wisdom  of  lawgivers.  The  Christian  dispensation,  then, 
not  forbidding  it,  it  cannot  be  deemed  an  irreligious  practice. 
Nor  from  the  mild  and  benevolent  tenets  of  Christianity  can  any 
inference  unfavourable  to  it  be  drawn.  That  benevolence  is 
catholic  in  its  character.  Contemplating  the  greatest  practicable 
amount  of  good,  it  embraces  the  many  rather  than  the  few ;  the 
community  at  large,  rather  than  individuals.  Much  less  can  it 
be  converted,  by  construction  and  mistaken  tenderness,  into  a 
shield  for  the  vicious  and  worthless,  in  their  annoyance  of  the 
virtuous  and  the  valuable.  Such  a  construction  would  change 
both  its  naUirie  and  elFects,  and  transform  it  into  cruelty. 

ShaU  we  be  told,  that  it  is  wrong  to  cut  ofi^  a  sinner  in  the 
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midst  of  his  career  of  vice,  because  it  deprives  him  of  the  chance 
of  repentance,  and  throws  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  his  salvation  ? 
We  answer,  that  this  is  a  point  to  be  considered  by  the  culprit 
himself,  rather  than  by  society,  which  is  suffering  from  his  vices. 
His  guilt  must  not  be  made  his  sanctuanr«  His  life  must  not  be 
spared,  merely  because  it  is  a  public  evil.  It  must  not  be  held 
sacred  and  inviolable,  because  it  is  not  only  itself  sinful,  but  is 
leading  others  into  sin.  Quod  jn  obat  nimis^  prdbat  nihil  If  this 
argument  proves  any  thing,  it  proves  certainly  too  much.  Its 
plain  and  undeniable  import  is,  that  the  deeper  the  guilt,  the 
more  carefully  should  the  life  of  the  guilty  be  preserved,  lest, 
by  his  death,  his  soul  might  be  lost.  We  might  even  retort  on 
our  antagonists  and  say,  that  the  longer  the  guilty  perseveres  in 
his  guilt,  the  more  signal  will  be  his  future  punishment.  Short- 
en his  life,  therefore,  to  mitigate  his  torments.  To  say  the  least, 
perseverance  and  inveteracy  in  sin,  afford  a  bad  prospect  of  re- 
pentance and  salvatioa 

If  we  refer  to  the  theocracy  of  the  Jews,  the  Deity  himself 
being  the  immediate  lawgiver,  the  question  assumes  a  very  dif- 
ferent aspect.  Under  that  dispensation,  capital  punishment  for 
several  crimes  was  not  only  permitted,  but  expressly  enjoined 
by  Divine  authority.  And  whatever  might  have  been  their 
source,  the  Jewish  laws,  for  the  government  of  the  community, 
were  as  miich  a  system  of  civil  policy  as  the  laws  of  our  own, 
or  of  any  other  country.  Supposing  them  of  divine  origin, 
they  were  necessarily  correct  in  all  points,  accommodated  to  the 
nature  and  relations  of  man,  and  conferred  on  the  body  politic 
no  right  over  the  individual,  which  was  not  both  just  and  mer- 
ciful in  itself,  and  salutary  in  its  effects.  To  contend  in  oppo- 
sition to  this,  is  to  pay  but  little  respect  to  the  authority  of 
Heaven. 

But  the  system  of  Christianity  has  not  altered  the  nature  of 
things.  Justice  and  right  are  immutable ;  the  same  now  that 
they  were  in  the  beginning.  What  was  just  and  right  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Sinai,  is  equally  so  in  the  United  States.  If  it 
was  correct,  in  the  Jewish  community  to  take  away  the  life  of 
a  high  malefactor,  it  is  equally  correct  in  our  own  community. 
Christianity  has  aboliished  only  things  that  were  local  and  tem- 
porary, not  univefsal  and  permanent;  mere  ceremoniats,  not 
essentials.  It  has  not  altered  either  the  nature  of  man,  or  the 
principles  that  bind  civil  society  together,  and  by  the  influence 
of  which  alone  it  can  maintain  its  existence.  It  has  abrogated 
nothing  of  the  pre-established  order  and  fitness  of  things.  We 
repeat,  that  what  was  right  under  the  Jewish  dispensation  is 
right  under  the  Christian,  unless  rendered  otherwise  by  a  posi- 
tive prohibition.  |<' 

We  contend,  then,  that,  provided  wisdom  and  sound  policy 
sanction   the  act,  in   other   words,  provided  the  measure  be 
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deemed,  by  those  appointed  to  decide  on  it,  best  calculated  to 
protect  society,  and  promote  the  public  good,  government  has  a 
right  to  inflict  on  high  offenders  the  punishment  of  death.  This 
right  is  not  only  consistent  with  the  laws  of  nature ;  it  is  one  of 
them. 

A  civil  community,  considered  as  a  body,  is  analogous  to  an 
individual,  and  has  the  same  privilege.  But  to  the  individual 
the  privilege  of  self-defence,  adapted  to  circumstances,  will  not 
be  denied.  Feeling  and  reason  alike  sanction  it,  and  neither 
the  letter  nor  spirit  of  Christianity  forbids  it.  To  preserve  his 
own  life,  or  that  of  his  friend,  a  man  may  take  away  the  life  of 
a  felonious  enemy.  So  may  he  that  of  a  robber,  who  is  enter- 
ing his  house  at  night,  with  a  view  to  pillage  it  by  force,  and 
then  set  fire  to  it.  A  female  has  a  right  to  defend  her  honour, 
by  the  death  of  him  who  is  about  to  violate  it.  To  these  posi- 
tions nothing,  we  think,  but  sophistry  can  be  opposed.  Pro- 
vided any  means,  more  suitable  and  advantageous  than  the  death 
of  the  culprit,  can  be  devised  to  prevent  the  meditated  miscliief, 
they  ought  certainly  to  be  adopted.  But  we  are  vindicating 
right,  not  contending  for  expedience  or  policy. 

Between  the  civil  community  and  him  who  would  subvert  its 
highest  interests,  if  not  destroy  its  very  existence,  the  same  rights 
and  relations  subsist.  Society  must  protect  itself  by  such  means 
as  comport  best  with  its  interests  and  necessities.  Provided  it 
can  do  this  in  no  other  way»  it  is  fully  justified  in  taking  away 
the  life  of  the  offender.  To  deny  this  is  to  deprive  the  commu- 
nity of  the  shield  of  natural  law.  It  is  to  lay  bare  to  the  dag^ 
fer  of  the  assassin  the  bosom  of  the  innocent,  to  leave  female 
onour  often  unprotected,  and  to  suffer  the  robber  to  riot  on  the 
fruits  of  ruined  industry.  It  is,  in  fact,  to  permit  guilt  to  tri- 
umph, by  allowing  the  unsuspecting  and  the  virtuous  to  become 
the  dupes  and  victims  of  the  designing  and  the  wicked. 

As  it  seems  undeniable,  then,  that  society  possesses  the  right 
to  exact  of  criminals  the  penalty  of  death,  the  matter  resolves 
itself  into  a  question  of  policy,  and  it  belongs  to  lawgivers  to 
decide  between  it  and  other  forms  of  punishment.  We  shall 
only  add  the  palpable  truth,  that,  in  every  state  and  condition 
of  society,  the  same  kind  of  penal  policy  cannot  be  equally  wise 
and  salutary.  Without  capital  punishment,  it  is  doubtful,  per- 
haps, whether  certain  communities  cduld  maintain  their  existence, 
while  in  others,  a  different  form  of  correction  may  be  generally 
preferable.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  human  affairs^  adaptation  to 
circumstances  is  the  dictate  of  wisdom,  and  can  be  attained  only 
as  the  fruit  of  experience  *. 

*  We  admit  the  right,  but  limit  the  expediency.  In  a  very  barbarous  age, 
it  maj  be  neoessary;  but  in  proportion  as  society  Uicomes  humanized,  it  may 
b«  dispensed  with.— Editoh. 
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OBSEBVATIONS  ON  THE  PROGRESS  AND  PROSPECTS  OP 
THE  CAUSE  OF  UNIVERSAJL  PEACE. 

XT  IS  refreshing  to  the  moralist,  who  is  practically  convinced 
that  man  is  happy  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  predominance  of  his 
moral  faculties  over  his  animal  propensities,^-of  the  law  in  his 
mind  over  the  law  in  his  members, — to  see  our  nature  here  and 
there  vindicating  its  own  dignity,  and  rising  up  erect  above  a 
grovelling  scene  below,  with  those  characters  on  its  brow 
which  ally  it  directly  with  Divinity.  Several  noble  purpo- 
ses  of  Justice  and  Mercy  ai'e  in  progress  in  this  country^ 
and  are  every  day  enlisting;  a  wider  circle  of  adherents.  Such 
are  the  mitigation  and  ultimate  cessation  of  negro  slavery, 
— the  abolition  of  capital  and  cruel  punishments,  — the  rescue 
of  the  soul  and  body  of  the  infant  labourer  from  the  fangs 
of  manufacturing  avarice, — the  discouragement  of  that  self- 
destrucdon,  moral  and  physical,  excess  m  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits ; — and  last  and  greatest,  the  disuse  of  war,  and  main- 
tenance of  peace  throughout  the  world.  There  is  no  more  co- 
gent proof  of  the  prevalence  of  the  inferior  feelings  in  the  cur- 
rent impressions  of  society,  and  of  the  ignorance  which  covers 
from  its  eyes  the  true  constitution  of  creation,  than  the  fact  that 
all  these  labours  of  love  are  very  generally  treated  as  pure  chi- 
meras,—4is  the  dreams  of  well-meaning  but  weak  men,  en- 
thusiasts utterly  ignorant  of  the  world,  and  the  rational  and 
practicable  means  by  which  the  world  is  moved.  Yet  it  is 
true  that,  as  to  beneficial  results,  the  contemned  are  wiser 
than  the  contemners.  Guided,  or,  it  may  be  impelled,  by 
their  feeling  of  good-will  to  men,  they  are  wielding  means  for 
moving  the  world,  ciompared  to  which  the  self* securing  of  the 
propensities  shrinks  into  insignificance.  Nay,  the  latter  do  not 
stop  at  the  negative  point  or  failure  to  promote  human  weal, 
but  positively  work  human  woe,  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
energy  of  their  application. 

But  although  the  propensities  predominate  in  society,  the 
moral  faculties  and  intellect  exist,  and  can  be  operated  upon. 
The  process  is  insensible,  and  it  is  slow.  The  portion  of  mo- 
rality, moderate  as  it  is,  which  leavens  the  mass  of  animalism  in 
the  human  race  of  183S,  is  all  that  six  thousand  years  have  pro- 
duced ;  and  of  that,  ninety  hundred  parts  are  the  shoot  of  the 
two  last  centuries.  But  the  progression  is  thereby  proved  to 
take  place  in  an  aooelerating  ratio,  and  another  century  will  in 
all  probability  quadruple  the  present  total  sum  of  working 
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morality  in  the  world.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  this  silent 
and  steady,  though  slow  infusion  of  good,  of  which,  to  use  a 
chemical  term,  mankind  have  a  large,  and  yet  very  partially 
supplied  capacity.  The  success,  for  example,  of  Temperance 
Societie^s  in  Amettca,  where  they  originated,  and  in  Britain, 
where  they  are  rapidly  extending,  is  accounted  for  by  this 
gradual  diffusion  of  45ound  sense  and  right  feeling.  The  advo- 
^cates  of  temperance  have  held  up  to  the  world  a  concentrated 
picture  of  hutaMun  suflbring,  flowing  from  ^xcess  in  ardent 
spirits,  as  it  afPeets  the  bodily  framej-^^brutalizes  or  edtirely 
wrecks  the  mind,— -beggars  the  family,— squanders  property 
aiid>life*,-**^uid'  multiplies  crime.  They  have  exhibited  with 
tbttt  pictuve  a  plaa  for  abating  the  nuisance,  and  moreover  have 
pressed  upon  the  public  attention  ^uch  unequivocal  proofs  of 
their  success,  that  the  smile  of  what  Sir  Widter  Scott  admirably 
named  vutgair  incredulity,  not  less  common  than  vulgar  credulity, 
is  givbg  way  on  many  acmintenance  to  the  more  thoughtful  ex- 
pression of- a  sober  appvobitkm,  and  conviction  not  cmly  that  this 
wide-spreading  root  of  moral  and  physical  evil  is  removeable,  but 
that  the  <beBt  means  hare  been  aGtually  resorted  to  for  its  removal. 
Tempelranoe  is > extending;  muhiUides  not  members  of  the  al- 
ready* aamemuasoeiaties  are  acting  oiithm  principles,  and 
akbvg  yet  farther  to  spsead  a  sew  and  better  habit  of  thinking 
with  ^regard  to  the  impoiirtant  object  of  these  associations.  This 
is  tbe  best  way  to  extirpate  a  grand  social  evil.  The  turn  of 
the  moral  tide  is  irrasistiblek  It  gathers  depth  and  force  as  it 
rollsi9B^  and  ultivatdy  carries  along  with  it  all  that  influences 
opinion'  and  establishea  law^  The  aboUtion  of  the  Slave-trade 
gradually,  progressed  in  this  way,  4md  was  consummated  The 
causer ofi  thetuMmate  exdnction  ol  slavery  itself  is  every  day. 
gataingTnew-adher^tSy'as  is  that  of  tfaedifiuseof  capital  and 
cruel  punisbmetitss' while  meroy  to  the  juveioile  labourer,  too 
longi>refu8ed''by  the  mamifaiiturer,  and  even  yet  opposed  by 
him'witilftirutfaleto'  t«DaGifty,*is  actuaJly  in  course  of  being  made 
laiw  by  tfae:le|g^atuie.       •  •    n..    . 

.  W«>|vopoae'to«dftrotf  the^aremainder  of  this  paper  to  a  short 
inquiry  ant«  the  leasonablenessrof  th^  expectations  of  the  friends 
of  peace,  that  their  labours  shall,  either  in  themselves  or  their 
8Ucoes9(Mn9>  one,  /tiRo«<iot.any-nuinbena£  generations  hence,  be 
GDowmed.with  suocessi    i  .     .     .       . 

(Ajaive.  association  is  tbe^ngine  aresorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
efieeting  thei  desired  >nd«  As  the  credit. of  the  first  temper- 
ance>aooietybelaAg8  to  America,  >S0  does  the  atiU  higher  honour 
of  tiK  ifi»t  as^ooiadon  for  tlie  promotion  of  peace.     It  is  of  the 
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very  euence  of  tho  principles  we  applaud,  to  rejtnce  to  give  the 
credit  of  priority  id  practical  morality  where  it  is  due.  The 
national  vanity  which  disputes,  or  the  unfairness  which  deaieB 
when  justly  due,  the  credit  of  inventions,  discoveries  or  itn- 
provementE,  come  not  of  the  moral  sentiments^  and  will  not  be 
fouDd  in  company  with  a  cordial  promotion  of  (hdr  reign. 

Homilies,  fqr  ^e  hour,  many,  a  one,  have  been  writt^ 
gainst  war.  '  Bra^mua  denounced  its  horrors  to  Francis  the 
First  of  France ;  Jb^oltaire,  and  Swift,  and  Franklin  satirized  its 
folly ;  Bishop  ^drteous  preached,  that  "  one  murder  makes  a  vil- 
lain, millions  a  hero ;"  but  no  one  has  attacked  the  warlike  educa>- 
tion  which  we  still  give  our  youth,  or  the  laurels  whenewitb  we 
wreathe  the  brows  of  our  warriors.  The  first  systematic  tmerct- 
tions  gainst  war  were  unquestionably  commeBced  by  the  Peace 
Societies  of  America. 

The  first  association  of  the  kind  in  the  world  was  formed  at 
New- York  in  August  1815.  In  December  following  the  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Ohio  Peace  Societies  were  esublished.  On  I4th 
June  1816,  a  *'  Society  for  Promoting  Permanent  and  Univer- 
sal Peace"  wa^  formed  in  London.  Thus  four  Peace  Societies 
were  formed  within,  one,  y.car,  in  places  remote  from  each  other, 
without  concert,  and  probably  without  knowledge  of  each  other's 
existence.  A  society  with  the  same  objects,  and  yet  more 
extensive,  was  formed  in  France  in  August  1831,  undv  the 
name  of  "  The  Society  of  Christian  Morals ;"  the  object  of 
which,  as  published  in  their  prospectus,  is  to  dispose  mankind 
"  to  abjure  all  anger,,  hatred  and  dissension, — to  loYe>otic  ano- 
ther,— to  treat  each  other  as  brethren, — and  finally  to  seek  and 
procure  peace."  Pennsylvania  was  not  the  firsj^ — thou^.tfaat 
might  liave  been  expected, — to  set  the  example,  iut  foUavedin 
18S9,  and  there  are  now.  above  fifty- peace-  societies  inutbe 
States  of  the  Union.  They  have.  also,  spcead  ,to  Nova  .iiaotia 
und  Canada.  In  Great  Hnttun.,aDd  Ireland,  .tbere  stt  «eA-ljr 
twenty  auxiliary  socii-'ties;  and  sc^c^ly  a. town  of  note..wliere 
the  parent  society  in  London  Jias  nut,  a  eorretpondent,  tO'^lU^ 
fuse  its  principles,— ciri'Lilate  its  reports,  tcactSi  and  periodicbls, 
— and  contribute  to  its  expenses.,  >  A  quarterly  journal,  (sdled 
the  Hei'ald  of  Peace,  ixiiilishcd  in, London,  has  reached  iis-Mtfa 
number,  and  8th  voluiDe;  (md  in  America  a  luodred  periodical 
is  published,  called  die  Harbinger  pf  P^ace.      .,,         j    i    .i    i 

Several  numbers  of  the  HerSd  are  now  before  \i%.\  With  a 
qualification  which  yoes  to  its  efBciency,  as  it  does  erf  all i  the 
Peace  Societies,  to  be  nfierwards  noticed,  it  is  an'aUe  add  in- 
teresting perio<]icaL  It  lijses  no  opportunity  of  porljayinglthe 
horrors  of  war ;  spares  do  writer  or  orator  who  even  manifests 
indifierence  to  the  towering  evil,  still  less  who  applauds  and  glo. 
net  in  the  custom ;  and  invariably  follows  up  this  course  with 


evidence  of  the  foUy,  costliness,  and  fruitlessness  of^wiu',  «f>  cq- 
gent  as  to  leave  it  a  point  of  difficult  solution  wTieiherj  the  ip^- 
ral  barbarisni  or  the  intellectual  obscuration,  ^vinfjed  by  t^e 
custom,  is  the  most  profound. 

A  paper  like  this  is  not  the  place  for  di.tail^  of  the  horrors 
and  irrationalities  of  war.  Of  these  the  publications  of,  the 
peace  societies  are  full.  We  are  tempted,  nevertheless,  to  give 
a  specimen  from  the  London  Society^s  fiftli  trnct  (1830).  The 
appalling  facts  are  taken  from  Labaume'i;  Nanittlvi:^  uf  Nupo- 
leon's  CampaigQ  in  Russia;  which,  in  thi?  niiiount  ^md  kind  of 
human  suffering,  may  have  been  equalle<l  in  the  t<;u  (xk'iisive 
choice  of  wars,  ancient  and  modern,  but  hna  hlmt  Lk  i  o  i  xcced- 
ed.  The  army  with  which  the  French  Emperor  LiitLinl  Bus- 
ua,  after  deducting  the  Austriaos,  garnsuns,  ant!  reserves, 
amounted  to  4>00,000  infantry,  60,0O0  cavalry,  and  1200  pieces 
of  artillery.  Subsequent  to  the  slaughters  of  Sniolcn^ko,  kigq- 
TY  monsAKD  MEX  FBUiBHKD  AT  BoEODixo,  mangU-d  hy  bolls, 
shells,  bayonets,  sabres,  horses' hoofs,  and  gun  carriage  wheels, 
"  In  traversing,"  says  the  author,  "the  ekvated  plain  on  winch 
we  had  fought,  we  were  enabled  to  form  an  estimate  of.„tlie  1(0^ 
mense  loss  that  had  been  sustained  by  the  Russians ;  a.surf^ 
of  about  nine  square  miles  in  extent,  was  covered  with  the  kill^ 
and  wounded,  with  the  wreck  of  arms,  lances,  helmets,  and  (iifij 
rasses,  and  with  balls  as  numerous  as  hailstones  afigr  a  violf^ft 
storm.  In  many  places  the  bursting  of  shells  h^d  ov^rturn^ 
men  and  horses,  and  such  was  the  havoc  occasioned  by  refiealed 
discharges,  that  mountains  of  dead  were  raised^  But  the  v^qi^ 
dreadful  spectacle  was  the  interior  of  the  ravines,  wher^  tl^e 
wounded  had  iitstinctivcly  crawled  to  avoid  the  sh9F;  'be):e  ihem 
unfortunate  wretches,  lying  one  upai  another,  d^stitu^e  of  w- 
^taooe,  and  weltering  m  (heir  bipod, ,  uttered  the  jn^^,  h9fPd 
groans.  Loudly  inVokibg  death,  th^y  besopglit  usto^pi^L^ 
end  to  their  excruciating  torments.  As  our  medical  jfiefmg,^ 
relief  were  inmtffieieiit,  our  fruitless  compassio|i  coul4^  i:^ly  )f^, 
ment  the  calamities  inecparttble  from  h,  wat  so  atro^qus^^  .  .-■ 
Twelve  thousand  woomded  men  wkre  hurned  in  thk 


HOSF1XAL9  OF  MoflCOw  !J-Lebauii|e'p  graphic  account  of  the 
borrort  of  the  conflagi^atlon  of  that  dty  sliould  bo  got  by  heart, 
both  by  the  enemies  and  loverli  of  '^ar.,  Af(er  the  insufferable 
lieat  of  the  flames,  which  alone  drove,  the  plunderers  out  of 
Moscow,  the  sabie  erhnlnals  werey^  to  (.'ndu^e  the  contrast  of 
the  interne  cold  of  the  iliemorable  retreat.  Tliey  were  to  sink 
into  the  ditche*  smbrthed  Up  imh  £non-,  and  be  Icfi  by  thdr 
hardened  self  preserving  cotnradea  to  perish  ;  these  in  their  turn 
disputed  th^r  meal  of  norse-fle^  with  (he  f&mishcd  dugs  that 
howled  around  them,  or  the  flocks  of  oniinuus  ravens  (hat  croakT 
ed  over  their  heads.     An  awful  retribution  awaited  many  mor* 
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Hi  the  passage  of  the  Volp,  and,  yet  worse,  of  the  Berezina, 
while  the  Coesacks  murdered  md  stripped  iall  that  were  left  be^ 
hiad.  ^^  The.  last  night  hi|d  been  draaidfuL  To  form  an  idea 
of  its  rigours,  it.  is  necessary  to  conceive  ^  army  eiscdmped  on 
the  snow,  in  the  deptb  of  a  severe  winter,  pimudd  by  an  enepy, 
to  wh(»a  it  reouldi  oppose  neither  arMiery  nor  Icavolry.  The 
^diersy  without  shoes^  and  almost  destitute  of  dotbing,  were 
enfeebled  by.huuger  and  fatigue.  Seated  on  their  kns^sacks, 
they  alept  oi)  their  knees.  From  this  benumbing  posture  they 
only  rose  to  broil  a  few  alic^  of  horse^esh,  olr  tk>  nleh  some 
pieces^  of  ice^  They  were  oftevi  without  wbod,  and,  to  keep  up 
a  fire^  demolished  the  housets  inl  which  the  generals  were  lodged. 
WbetU'We  awoke  in  the  xnorning,  villages  that  had  been  stand- 
ing entire  in  theevening,  foormed  the  siext  day  one  vaist  confla- 
gration. Whole  .teaols,  sinking  uodee  their  fatigues,  Ml  to- 
gether^ and  obstjructed  the  way.  MoAe  tnAXf  thistt  Tkou- 
BAND  hobsbA'PbIii«sbd  IN  A  FBW  DATS !  .All  thie  defiles  that 
were  impassable  for  the  canstoes,  were  strewed  with  'aims,  bei- 
knets,  cuirasaes^  broken  trunks,  portmanteaus,  and*  olothe^  of 
every  kind.  At  intervals^  we  saw  trees,  at  the  feet  of  which  the 
soldieHB  had  att^npted  to  light  fires,  but  had  e:iCpii^  in  mak- 
ing these  useless  ^Bhvts  to  warm  themselves.'  They  were  stretch- 
ed by  do^eBfl  round  the  green  branches,  which  they  had  in  vain 
endeavouD^d  to  kindle ;.  and  thfe  number  of  deiad  hodi^  would 
bate  bloeked^op  theroad^  if  we  had  not  emdloyed  men  to  throw 
diem  .ioia  tbe  ria»  aiKl  ditches.  These  tunrof^i  fo  far  from 
f^OBcking  (Hif  sensWlUf^  cnly  hardened  our  hearts.  -  Halting  no 
longer  dbe  power  of  exercising  our  cruelty  on  our  enemies,  we 
turned*  it  on-  each  other.  The  best  friends  were  estranged; 
whoever  bxperienced  the  least  sickness  Was  certain  of  taever  see- 
ihg  bis'  country  again,  unless  he  had  good  hordes  and^fidthful 
servants.  Preter? ing  the  plthider  of  Moscow  was  ptfefierred  by 
mo^t  to  the;  pleasure , of  saving  a'pomaade;  We  heard  arbund 
us  the  groans  of  the  dying,  and  tb^  plaiittive  toi(!e  of  thos^  wbo 
were. a&ndoeed;. but  all  were  deal*  to'  their  cries,  and  if  any 
oncfapptfoflicbed*  them  ivhen  at  the- point  of  death,  it  :nki  for  tbe 
purpose  df  atrfepidg  fhem^  and  searchitig  whether  they  had  any 
remains  oC  fdod.   ^        .        '  ' 

'^^Ijiadoui  brii^-ip  Lithuania,  we  diougbt  it  would  be  reu 
itpectedas  belonging  to  ancient  Poland'  ^Tbe  next  mording 
we  Uft  it  before  daybreak ;  but,  to  dur  great  astqnaslimcnt,  were, 
according  to  custom,  lighted  by  the  fife  of  the  buildingB  which 
begauito  bum.  Thia  was  die  oocaaioa  of  bne  of  tbe  mdst  dsead- 
ful  eveata  that  'Oeourred  in  oar  ristreat.  .  My  pea  would  ishrmk 
from  it^  office, 'if  €he  relation  o£  so  Hoany  mirfortunes  had  any 
other  obieot  or  moral,  than  that  of  holding  up  to  detestation  the 
fatid  ambition  that  forced  civilized  people  to  make  war  like  bar- 
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barians.  Among  the  burning  houses  were  three  large  bams 
filled  Vith  poor  soldiers,  chiefly  wounded.  They  oould  not 
escape  from  two  of  th6$e  without  passing  through  the  one  in 
front,  which  was  on  fire ;  the  most  aettve  h3cved  themselves  by 
leaping  out  of  the  mndows,  but  aN  thote  who  were^  sick  *or 
crif>pled^  not  having  strefigth  toimoye',^w  tHe'flamM  admncing 
rafMdly  to  devour  Uiedi.'=  Touehed  bv  theii^  shiieks^  some  who 
wene  least  hardened-,  endeavtared'ih'  Yaii^  to'itevo  tfaeiii;  'we 
could  enly  se<<1fbtpm  half  buried'  under  ihe 'burning' rafters. 
Through  whiriwindft  of  smoke,  they  eotireated  their  eomrade^ 
to  sfaoiten  their  sufibritigs  bydepiriving  them  of  lifes  litid  from 
motives  of  huiiiaiiity  we  thought  it  our  diity  to^  oomply  with 
their  wishes.  As  'there  were  some  who,  notwilhstanding,  'still 
survived,  we  heandtliein  with  feeUe' voices' crying  ^Pir^on  ua! 
fire  on  u»!  at  the  btod  !•  at  tbebead  !  d&nbt  msk»V^     i     < 

The  passage  <>f  the  BeiM&nna  isa  d^sdriptioti  fanbffias  to  the 
reading  publio.  The  worst  feature  of  it  wm'  the'  miiydefoii»  sd- 
fishness  of  the8tiruggl^,-^t)fe  treading  down,  a^d  shrieking  of  the 
fallen,-*^he  carnage  df  inituitry  by  cavalry^  aiid  the  cvu^iog  of 
both  by  the  artilMy  and  carriages,  ^e  whole  ^gravated  by  a 
furious  attack  by  the  pursumg  Russians.  '  ^^In  the  htotcf  the 
engagement  many  balls  fell-  on  the  msdrable  crowd,  ^hait  for 
three. days  had  been  pressing  rbund  the  bridge,  and  «ven  sonic 
sbdlB  burst  in  the  midkt  ^  thenl.  Terror  aiid 'despair  the^ 
uxk  posseaiion  of -^rery  heart* anxidttS'fot^'Sdlfippfesei^atian; 
women  and  diildren,  who  had  escaped' «o  many  dmsters,  iseem- 
ed  to  have  been  preservedtb  experience  a  dearii^  still  more  de- 
jdorable.  Leaving'  tbcir  carviages^'  they  ran  to  embrace  the 
Imen  af  the  first  ^rson  Atey  met,  and  implored  him  with  tears^ 
to  taketfadm  to  the  other^  sid^.  -  The  si^k  ani  wttyqirded^  seated 
cmthe  trunk  of  alree,  ct  soppotted'on  crutchesr,'  looked  eagerly 
Ibr  some  friend  that 'OoUld ^assist* them ;'  but' their  cAes  Were'  lost 
in  the  air  >;  evei^  one  thought  only  of  his  own  saft^v^  The 
feeble  wBte  plundered^  stripfftdy  and'  often  'murdered. by  their 
<iwn  icomirades;  The  brak  of  multiiiiid^tfgave  wdyitd  the  in- 
tense^oold,  and  thb  ihost  appalling  tnddnegs  ]f>i<ev«liled^«  <  Many 
throw  Ihemselvds  into  th^  fires,  aim  perished  m  iion^ble^eotitot- 
tions ;  the  spectators  ^^  reduced  to  a  state  of  briitality<wfaieh  left 
t^em*ni»  feetidg  but  the  inrstioct  <>f  sdl&preserviiticfn.^  '  When 
at  last  the^  wreck  bf  thle<  ahny  itsached  Howna,  the?  sot 'at  once 
into  plenty  and  comfbrt*  (Here  excessive iqiirfts^dnakiAg  killed 
great  mmbers^   -   '  -•  *•>'  .- > -••<• 

The  Rusaiann  sofiered  immens^y  9»  w^lV  as  tht^'4tmtae%. 
Of  120,000  eflbotiv^'men)  with  winch  they  leommMiaed  the  puiv 
suit,  85,000  arrived  on  the  frontier  of  che^'Diiehycif  Wursaw, 
and  18^000  only  crossed  the  Vistula.  <<  On  a  moderate  computa<* 
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tion,    FIVE    HUNDRED  THOUSAND  LIVES  WERE  MISERABLY  LOST 
IN  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY-THREE  DAYS  ^ 

There  is  no  feature  in  war  more  repulsive  than  its  ^lemora- 
lizing  effects  on  its  instruments.  It  not  only  familiaiii^  these 
with  every  species  of  injustice^  violence, 'and  crime,  but  oblite- 
rates in  them  every  trace  of  humanity  ;  while  the  fiend  which 
it  implants  instead,  wreaks  itself  alike  lon  friends  and  foes. 
The  French  retreat  from  Russia,  surveyed  by  tlie  phManth^ 
pist,  appears  the  conflict  of  demons,  in  the  midst  of- demons* 
sufferings.  •*         «      .   . 

But  not  only  are  the  immediate  actors' in  war  unhtimanized, 
the  whole  of  a  belligerent  people  are  reduced  in  the  mol'fl  scale. 
Their,  whole  intellect  and  energy  are  bent  in  an  dntisooial  direc- 
tion, they  get  an  appetite  for  blood.  Institutions  and  : schemes 
of  benevolence  and  social  improvement  languish  or  are  abftii- 
doned.  Jobbing  and  selfishness  thrive  in  a. lavish  public  ex- 
penditure; — national  pride,  vanity,  jealousy,  .and  pfgbdice, 
gather  strength  ;  enmity  becomes  a  habit  of  feeUng ;  and  the  Jm- 
piety  passes  as  household  words,  that  a  people  who  are  our 
nearest  neighbours,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  our  best' friends, 
are  our  natural  enemies. 

The  associated  advocates  of  peace  do  not  forget  the  enormous 
cost  of  war.  The  expenditure  of  the  wars  since  the  time  of 
Queen  Anne  has  been,  to  Great  Britain  alone,  above  two  thou- 
sand millions, — a  sum  which  would  have  made  the  whole  em- 
pire a  garden,  and  advanced  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellec- 
tual condition  of  its  population  beyond  all  calculation. 

The  reflection  comes  unbidden,  to  what  end  are  all  these  sacri- 
fices? And  the  Society^s  tracts  are  not  slow  with  their  answer. 
Bational  beings  purchase  'advantages  by  voluntary  privations; 
what  should  not  Britain  have  purchased  by  all  the  expenditure 
of  blood  and  treasure,  by  all  the  suffering  and  all  the  mourning 
of  her  wars?  surely  immense  benefits?  incalculable' nationd 
and  individual  returns?  No  such  thing!  Not'R  sc^ioolbw  is 
ignorant  that  Britain'^s  wars  have,  on  an  average,  end^  just 
where  they  began  ;  and  that  all  the  slaughter  and*  expenditure 
have  been  a  dead  loss.  The  ^'  status  quo  anteieUum^  in^otber 
words,  the  war^s  object  not  gained,  is  a  standing  form  of  di- 
plomatic usage,  from  the  almost  invariable  demand 'for  it  in  her 
negotiations.     It  conveys  a  bitter  satire  upon  her  belligerent 

Kificy,  and  demonstrates  that  negotiation  without  the  war  w^uld 
,ve  been  better  than  nc^tiation  after  itk     It  is  demonstrable 
that  Britain^s  foreign  relations  would  at  Urn  day  have  stood 

Suite  as  well,  at  least,  as  they  actually  do,  without  the  wars  ot 
le  last  and  the  present  century.  Much  we  doubt  if  any  of 
those  wars,  however  necessary  they  became  in  their  progress^ 
were  just  in  thar  commencement ;  and  we  take  it,  that  in  these 
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loore  enlightened  times,  not  one  of  them  would  be  undertaken 
again  for  the  same  causes.  In  a  word,  it  is  difficult  to  settle  the 
question,  whether  th^  misery  of  war  or  its  folly  be  the  most 
oonspicupus.     $p  true,  is  it  as  Shakspeare  says,  that 

*'  The  edge  of  war,  like  an  ill-sheathed  knife, 
(    .       I>o(h  cut  ks  master*** 

Voltaire,  without,  we  suspect,*  feeling  very  deeply  the  misery, 
reduces  the  foHy  to  the  last  stage  of  its  native  helplessness  and 
indefensibility. 

*^  A  genealogist  proves  to  a  prince,  that  he  descends  in  a 
right  line  from  a  count,  whose  parents  made  a  family  compact, 
three  or  four  hundred  years  ago,  with  a  house,  the  recollection 
of  which  even  does  not  exist.  This  house  had  distant  pretensions 
to  a  province,  of  which  the  last  possessor  died  of  apoplexy.  The 
prince  and  his  council  see  his  right  at  once.  This  province, 
which  i^  some  hundred  leagues  distant  from  him,  in  vain  pro- 
tests that  it  knows  him  not ;  that  it  has  no  desire  to  be  governed 
by  hinii  that  to  givd  laws  to  his  people,  he  must  at  least  have 
their  consent  ;-*^e8e  discourses  only  reach  as  far  as  the  ears  of 
the  prihce,  whose  right  is  incontestible.  He  immediately  as- 
sembles a  great  number  of  men,  who  have  nothing  to  lose,  dres- 
ses them  in  coarse  blue  doth,  borders  their  hats  with  broad 
white  binding,  makes  them  turn  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
marches  them  to  glory. 

'^  Other  princes  who  hear  of  this  equipment,  take  part  in  it, 
each  according  to  his  power,  and  cover  a  small  extent  of  coun- 
try with  more  mercenary  murderers  than  Zinghis  Khan^  Ta- 
merlane, and  Bajazbt  employed  in  their  train. 

^^  Distant  people  hear  that  they  are  going  to  fight,  and  that 
they  may  gain  five  or  six  sous  a^day,  if  they  will  be  of  the  party ; 
they  divide  themselves  into  two  bands,  lilce  reapers,  and  ofier 
their  services  to  whoever  will  empk>y  them.     > 

^^  These  multitudes  fall  upon  one  another,  not  Only  without 
having  any  interest  in  the  affair^  but'  without  knowing  the  rea- 
son of iti  •       .  w  •••''•  ( 

^^  W<e  see  at  once  fi^e  or  six  belKgerent  powers,  sometimes 
three  against  threes  somet'unes  two'  against  four,  and  sometimes 
one  agaiostfive^aU'equally  detesting,  uniting  with,  and  attack- 
ing one  another.'by  turns ;  all  agreed  in  a  single  point, — that  of 
doing  all  the  heivm  passible.  * 

•^•Thfe' most  wonderful  part  of  this  infernal  enterprise  is,  that 
each  chief  of  the  tnurderers  causes  his  colours  to  be  blessed, 
and  solemnly  invokes  God  before  he  goes  to  exterminate  his 
neighbours,  if  a  chief  has  only  the  fortune  to  kill  two  or  three 
thousand  men,  he  does  not  thank  God  for  it ;  but  when  he  has 
exterminated  alx>ut  ten  thousand  by  fire  and  sword,  and^  to 
complete  the  work,  some  town  has  been  levelled  with  the  ground, 
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they  then  ring  a  long  aong  in  four  parts,  composed  in  a  language 
unknown  to  all  who  have  fought,  and,  moreover,  replete  with 
barbarism.  The  same  song  serres  for  marriages  and  births  as 
well  as  for  murdeifs  v  whi^  is  unrpardonabte,  particularly  in  a 
nation  the  most  fadums  for  new  songs.^ 

Dean  Swift,  through  the  medium  of  Gulliver,  satirizes  war 
in  the  foUqwtngcauslio  terms  >«^. 

^'  I  could  not  forbear  shaking  my  head,^  says  GuUiver,  ^^  and 
smilingahttleattheignoi'anoeofth^Houyhnhnm.  And,beifngno 
stranger  to  the  art  of  war,  i  gaye  him.  a  desoription  of  the  cannons, 
culverins,  muskets,  carabines,  pibtols,  bullets,  powder,  swords, 
bayonets,  battles,  sieges,  xetreats,  attacks,  undermines,  counter- 
mines, bomhardraents^  sea-fights,  skips  sul^k  with  a  thousand  men, 
twenty  ijilsusand. killed  on  each  side,  dying  groans,  limbs  Bying 
in  the  air,  smvke,  noises  confusioa,  tramplmg  to  death  under 
horses'  fe&t,  flight,  pumlit^  victory ;  fields  stnew^  with  carcasses, 
left  for  food  to  dogs  and  wolves  and  birds  of  prey ;  plundering, 
stripping,  xayisbiag,  burning,  and  destroying.  And,  to  set  forth 
the  valour  of  my  own  dear  countrymen,  I  assured  him  that  I 
had  seen  tfaem  blow  up.  a  hundred  enemies  at  once  in  a  siege, 
and  as  many  in  aahip;  and  beheld  the  dead  bodies  drop  down  in 
pieces  from  the  elouds^  to  the  great  diversion  of  the  spectators.^ 

Franklin^  in  a  letter  to  Priestley,  after  some  bitter  regrets  that 
man  is  so  selfish  and  intractable,  so  much  more  easily  provoked 
than  reooticiied,  sty  prone  to  destroy  his  fellows,  ana  so  slow  to 
do  them  good,  thus  ooboludes:^ — ^^  In  what  light  we* are  viewed 
by  superior  beings,  may  be  gathered  from  a  piece  of  late  West 
India  news,  which  prol»bly  has  not  yet  reached  you.  A  young 
angel  of  distinction  being  sent  down  to  this  world  on  some  busi- 
ness^ for*  the  first  time,  had  an  old  courticp-spirit  asugned  him 
as  a  guide. .  They  arrived  over  .the  seas  of  Martinico,  in  the 
middle  of  the  long  day  of  obstinate  fight  between  the  fleets  of 
Rodney  and  De  Grasse.  When,  through  the  clouds  of  smoke, 
he  saw  the  fire  of  the-  guns,'  the  decks  covered  with  mangled 
limbsy  and.  bodies  dead  or  dyings  the  ships  sinking,  burning  or 
blown  into  the  air,  and.the  quantity  of  pam,  misery  and  destruc- 
tion the  crews  yet  alive  were  thus  with  so  much  eagerness 
dealing  round  to  one  another ;  he  turned  angrily  to  his  guide, 
and  said.  You  blundering  blockhead  you  are  ignorant  of  your 
business ;  you  undertook  to  conduct  me  to  the  earth,  and  you 
have  brought  me  into  hell !  No^  Sir,  said  the  guide,  I  have 
made  no  mistake.  This  is  oeally  the  Earth,  and  these  are  men ; 
devils  never  treat  ope  aootfaer  in  this  cruel  manner ;  they  have 
more  sense,  and  mope  of  what  men  (vainly)  call  humanity.^ 

Such  is  the  nu^eriel  of  what  is  called  martial  glory,«-that 
thing  which  has  long  had,  and  still  has,  a  charm  about  it  sufii- 
cient  to  turn  the  heads  of  nine-tenths  of  the  youth  of  every 
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people  in.  Europe.  Our  childhood  is  dazzled  wkh  the  gor- 
geous appiureH  tbe<  casqnev  the-  plumes,  the  glitterifng  arms  of 
the  soldiery  ib4»  s^mlands  whick  ware' over  his  bead,  the  witch- 
ery of  hu  hofeem^fkahifA  aqd.we  a$so<:tate  hi^pvoud  port  and 
measured  step  with  the  d^A^ur' of  maityd  shusic,  thte  drum- 
peal  and.  tJi^  truvipetfd  bbre.  In'the  'yaili^y  of  yoiith/we  think 
we  see  in  the  young  soldier  gracefalnefis  and  beauty  get  in  the 
mQ9 1  adva»t4igdou&  .extemalsy  aiid  the  iga29>  of •  nf omttfi^s  >  eye  en- 
grossed: by,  .the^specUcIe., .  \  We  ^read  daily  of  anatot'  warriors, 
and.  have  the  ambitipn  of  the. conqc^iDr'fi^il^ii^fies^  planted  and 
watered  in  ouc  youi^g ;  bosOsiis:  by  oar  daiaical  inntractcM's*  We 
have  joined  in  the>ax;cla&m  of  .victory,  as  the  cadtlod  shook  our 
city  with  the  news,  aiid  exulted  m  the  knmenselyi  preponderat- 
ing daughter- 4^f  thevenetoy<as^  dur  tslnretts  ihlaaed- widi  ^tive 
firesu  We  have  witnessed  thr^Tictor^s  rewaord,  /fhom-  tbe^shout  of 
the  crowd  up  to  the  ypte  of  ihepacl»meat^>  arid  the  lavish 
honours  of  the  cu^naroh's  handUf-thetdukedoDav  the  princely  pa- 
lace, and  the  broad  domain^  <  Bravery^  actiyityf  generoorty,  all 
that  is  s[urited,  and  graceful^  and  elegant,  seem  to  us  to  recom- 
mend the  youthful  warrior ;  and  we  find  him  catted  ^^  the  gal- 
lant gfiieral)^  ndiettyinrihid  aaalttver  ;yeara^'>he  tei8'>«rrivea  at 
apeeob-ciakiiig  dad  iaw^wakingxfi  tile'legialaiui«e^  '  What  is  the 
oQBiaiQiv-plaGe  rduiw^e,  the.dullTinslpidiry  lof  all  othi^r  earthly 
par3uit%  HI  the  eatimatioiirtof  uneduoatecj^  od  rather  miseducat- 
edy  y/Q^tb,,  whw  compared  with  ithis !  Scarcely  k  feather-weight 
in  ediication  baa  been  tbroi^n  into- the  otfacr-^seale.  The  horrors 
of  war.  bl^vie  oiever  bee»  o&ced  •to'vie^^  iThe^ohild  is  tappkud- 
ed  when  he  longs  t4>  change  with,  die 'cavalry  ikivd  «abre  the  ene- 
my, a,nd  when  .be  ^ghs*  thaDtJiesB' viotoiieB  (Will:  kave -none  of 
the  French  for  bkn,  to  Jfiill  t  'a  areg|ireti  wechave^ali  kno^n  ex- 
pressed by  wha(  ace  caUed'apirited  bojF^*  triio  to  aTkwn,  must 
needs  be  soldiers^  to'  the  great  afflktion  of  their* Imdthers^  when 
the  wjisb,  is  aQtually  uealiaQd.*  To  be  ^^  un  A&au  edbtvur^  is  of 
course  the> iiur$er^»  aspiraftioki  of' the  other! side  of  thd  Channel. 
The  fin^,aaber0riid4eUtunmitigfDfced  by  his-fipBritualt  guMes^'-  for 
the  HQU9eof  God  itself  J  mcNJodswitb  TVtiWvM'^and  thanks- 
givings, for  victoria  itnd  Uaelr  skuigbters.  It  is  thus  thAt  the 
whole  popidatioa^.aee  tendered^  belligerent,  tram  thetsthool-boy 
wjth  bis  holiday,  and  the  ma^deb'^th  her  ready  smile,  hnd  hav- 
ing k^chief,.,to  the  b^ardedsenator  aad'ret<rend  divi)rte*;*^all 
rejoicf  in  wars.Apd  f their 'I'umchirs,  icoti template  a  ■lofvg' contest 
as  a  very  natural  .»tat0'Of'.soc&et^,>  and  ^Idubt,  o^  rather  db  not 
doubt^  whetb^f  an  alternation  erf*  iwar  and  'peace  >be  'tm  |)Oliti- 
cally  wholesome !  The  press  has-by  no  me«Ds  b^gun^^to  coun- 
teract this  mond  pestilence*  Martial  daring  is  a^  fa^'ourito  iheme 
with  thie  romance  writer,  the  biographer,  tUe  dramatist,  and 
even  the  grave  historian.     Never  is  an  author  more  sure  of  po- 
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pularity  than  when  by  his  graphic  powers  he  brings  his  readers 
into  the  midst  of  the  camp,  the  siege,  or  the  battle ;  never  is 
the  poet  held  more  sublime  than  when  he  sings — 

•*  'Tia  morn ;  yet  scarce  the  level  sun 
Could  pierce  the  war-cloud  rolling  dun 
Where  furious  Frank  and  fieiy  Hun 
Shout  in  the  8ulph*rous  canopj.* 

Or  when  his  strain  proclaims  that 


»> 


''  whUe  each  gun 

From  its  adamantine  lips 
Spread  a  death-shade  round  the  shipo, 
IJke  the  hurricane-eclipse 
Of  the  sun." 

Few  poets  make  an  attempt  to  qualify  such  glories  with  an  al* 
lusion  to  their  accompanying  horrors : 

**  And  jet  amid  the  107  and  uproar. 
Oh,  think  of  those  who  sleep 
Full  manj  a  &thom  deep, 
Bj  thj  wUd  and  stormy  steep, 
Elsinore." 

Society  proceeds  under  the  habitual  impression,  that  ^*  the  pride 
and  pomp  of  glorious  war  ^  are  the  most  highly  rated  luxuries 
of  life,  fully  warranting  the  vast  cost  at  which  they  are  pur- 
chased. The  Herald  of  Peace  does  not  spare  this  egregious 
irrationality.  In  its  thirty-second  Number,  it  makes  an  example 
of  Washington  Irving,  who,  in  his  ^'  Conquest  of  Grenada,^ 
yields  to  the  seduction  of  the  popular  feeling,  and  loves  to  tint 
yet  higher  the  false  splendours  of  warlike  portraiture.  He  de- 
acribes  an  incursion  of  the  Spaniards  into  the  Moorish  territory, 
which,  for  barbarity,  wouicl  have  been  disowned  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Attila,  with  a  complacency  which  will  not  fail  to  be 
duly  appreciated  by  the  American  Peace  Societies  at  least. 
— "  Never,'*  says  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  "  did  a  more  gal- 
lant and  self-confident  little  army  treaa  the  earth.  It  was  com- 
posed of  men  full  of  health  and  vigour,  to  whom  war  was  a 
pastime  and  delight!  They  had  spared  no  expense  in  their 
equipments,  for  never  was  tne  pomp  of  war  carried  to  a  higher 
pitch,  than  among  the  proud  chivalry  of  Spain.  Cased  in 
ai'mour  richly  inlaid  and  embossed,  decked  with  rich  surcoats 
and  waving  plumes,  and  superbly  mounted  on  Andalusian 
steeds,  they  pranced  out  of  Antiguera  with  banners  flying,  and 
waving  devices  and  armorial  bearings  ostentatiously  displayed ; 
and,  in  the  confidence  of  their  hopes,  promised  the  inhabitants  to 
enrich  them  with  the  spoils  of  Malaga.*" 

M.  de  Maries  thus  describes  the  commencement  of  the  same 
expedition : — "  The  Marquis  of  Cadiz,  the  Count  of  Cifuentes, 
and  the  Grand^Master  of  St  Jago,  headed  the  expedition,  which, 
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at  first,  met  with  the  happiest  success,  if  we  can  call  by  that 
name  the  melancholy  advantage  of  burning  the  ripe  standing 
corn,  rasing  the  olives  and  the  vines,  carrying  off  the  cattle,  and 
ruining  and  massacring  the  defenceless  inhabitants.^ — Other  au- 
thors confirm  the  worst  of  this;  and  one  of  them  adds,  '^  they 
SPARED  KOTHiKG.'"     Such  was  their  pastime  and  delight. 

Much  is  to  be  found  in  the  periodical  called  the  United  Ser- 
vice Journal  laudatory  of  war,  and  of  course  indifferent  to  its 
horrors.  A  letter  in  that  Journal  (p.  B^  of  the  Number  of  1st 
October  1830)  has  the  following  precious  passage,  indicative  of 
the  civilization  of  the  age : — "  My  object  is  to  record  a  fact,  for 
the  information  of  the  honest  and  worthy  John  Bulls,  who  will 
not  love  their  king  the  less  for  knowing,  that,  as  soon  as  pa- 
rental authority,  and  state  necessity  admitted  it,  he  was  most 
anxious  to  be  at  their  natural -bom  enemy  the  French!" 
That  this  could  be  addressed  to  and  applauded  by  the  British 
public  in  1830,  will  not  be  credited  at  a, future  and  less  bar« 
Darous  period.  But  ours  is  an  age  of  religious  forms,  church- 
goings,  superstitions,  fanaticisms,  and  hypocrisies, — ^not  ffet  of 
practical  Christianity. 

There  appear  to  us  to  be  two  obstacles  to  the  progress  and 
usefulness  of  the  peace  societies;  first,  they  disallow  defensive 
war,  and  thereby  prove  too  much — ^a  great  practical  as  well  as 
logical  error;  and,  secondly,  they  do  not  try  war  by  the  natural 
laws — ^the  ethics  of  creation ;  in  other  words,  by  the  principles 
of  a  sound  philosophy  of  man  and  human  affairs,  in  addition  to 
its  scriptural  proscription. 

1^^,  The  principle  of  the  association  of  the  peace  societies  is, 
that  war,  defensive  as  well  as  aggressive,  stands  condemned  by 
specific  precepts,  as  well  as  by  the  whole  scope  and  tendency  of 
Christianity. 

No  person,  even  of  the  most  moderate  reflecting  power,  will 
dispute  that  aggressive  war,  and  the  Message  of  peace  and  good 
will  to  men,  are  in  an  antipodal  relation  to  each  other.  One  of 
the  scriptural  denunciation;^  against  it  is,  that  it  cannot  prosper, 
and  that  its  failure  shall  be  brought  about  by  the  just  (lefensive 
war  which  is  opposed  to  it.  ^'  All  they  who  take  the  sword 
shall  perish  with  the  sword  ;*"  in  whose  hand  this  last,  but  in 
that  of  the  defensive  warrior,  or  the  aven^ng  magistrate  P  This 
is  not  the  place  to  invite  an  exegetical  controversy  on  Scripture 
authority,  nor  is  it  necessary,  for  other  writers  have  saved  us 
this  task.  Mr  Sheppard,  a  very  orthodox  writer,  author  of 
**  An  Inquiry  on  the  Duty  of  Christians  with  respect  to  War," 
has  shown,  m  the  most  unanswerable  manner,  that  the  non- 
resistance  of  the  quakers,  moravians,  and  peace  societies,  is 
founded  upon  a  literal  and  unconditional  interpretation  of  a  few 
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precepts,  enjoining  meek  submis^on  to  injuries  and  insults,  evi- 
dently of  temporary  and  special  application  to  the  disciples; 
while  these  precepts  are  opposed  by  many  times  their  number 
of  passages  authorising  suppression  of,  and  of  course  resistance 
to,  criminal  aggression  and  violence,  whether  natives  or  foreigners 
—one  robber  or  an  hundred  thousand  be  the  author  ur  authors 
of  it.  If  the  sword  is  not  to  be  bom  in  vain  against  evil  doers, 
that  sword  must,  in  its  strength  and  multiplication,  be  propor- 
tioned to  meet  the  force  and  numbers  of  the  evil  doers.  The 
peace  societies  are  inconsistent,  if  they  do  not  also  disavow  the 
implied  force  of  civil  government  in  the  resistance  of  outrages 
and  crimes;  but  they  do  not  say  that  the  midnight  thief  or 
highway  robber  is  to  have  our  coat  as  well  as  our  cloak ;  still 
less  do  they  extend  this  privilege  to  a  band  of  ten,  or  twenty, 
or  a  hundred  robbers ;  it  is  only  when  a  hundred  thousand  come 
ftom  another  country  that  they  are  not  ta  be  resisted.  But  Mr 
Sheppard  requires  yet  more  of  the  unconditional  literalists — ^to 
whom  he  imputes  the  very  best  motives,  as  we  do ; — ^he  requires 
a  consistency  on  other  points  in  this  mode  of  interpretation. 
They  must  "  give  to  every  one  that  asketh  ;***  they  must  **  for- 
sake all  that  they  have  ;^  they  must  ^^  cease  to  labour  for  the 
meat  that  perisheth  ;^  they  must  **  hate  father,  mother,  brother, 
and  sister;'*  they  must  "pray  without  ceasing ;**  they  must 
"  cut  off  a  right  hand,  and  pluck  out  a  right  eye,'*  if  they  of- 
fend. Now,  as  they  use  the  freedom  to  interpret  literally  m  all 
these  particulars,  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  them  to  revise  their 
interpretation  of  their  texts  on  the  subject  of  war,  and  compare 
them  with  many  others  utterly  inconsistent  with  their  unquali- 
fiedly literal  adoption. 

The  peace  societies  argue,  that  the  earlier  Christians,  by 
whom  they  mean  those  who  lived  in  the  three  first  centuries, 
al]^ured  war;  and  they  adduce  instances  of  individuals  suffer- 
ing death  rather  than  be  enrolled  as  soldiers.  It  is,  however, 
too  much  to  claim  infallibility  for  the  Christians  of  the  three 
fitst  centuries,  merely  because  they  lived  nearer  the  times  of  the 
apostles.  The  persons  subject  to  be  enrolled  as  soldiers  must 
have  been  of  the  lower  and  more  ignorant  classes,  in  a  period 
kself  of  extreme  darkness ;  while  we  have  the  Record  as  pure 
as  they  had  it,  and  can  bring  more  knowledge  to  its  interpreta- 
tion. Weight  is  given  to  their  practice,  because  they  must  have 
bad  the  benefit  of  a  very  short  tradition  from  the  apostles.  But 
we  find  the  apostles  themselves  wearing  swords,  and  enjoined  to 
sell  their  garments  to  buy  them. 

So  far  from  weakening  their  cause,  the  friends  of  peace  would 
increase  the  power  of  their  appeal  by  a  lofty  summons  to  the 
defensive  field,  to  scatter  those  who  delight  m  war.  Dr  Chal- 
mers advocates  defensive  war,  and  could  furnish  eloquence^  were^ 
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it  called  for,  which  would  crowd  the  standard  of  patriotism, 
justice,  and  reason,  with  a  zeal  not  inferior  to  that  wherewith 
the  hermit  of  the  crusades  surrounded  the  banners  of  igno- 
rance, superstition,  and  enthusiasm.  In  a  sermon  on  the  sub- 
ject, preached  in  1816,  he  divides  the  labour  of  the  friends  of 
peace.  ''  Let  one  take  up  the  question  of  war  in  its  principle, 
and  make  the  full  weight  of  his  moral  severity  rest  upon  it,  and 
upon  all  its  abominations.  Let  another  take  up  the  question  of 
war  in  its  consequences,  and  bring  his  every  power  of  graphical 
description  to  the  task  of  presenting  an  awakened  public  with 
an  impressive  detail  of  its  cruelties  and  its  horrors.  Let  another 
neutralise  the  poetry  of  war,  and  dismantle  it  of  all  those  be- 
witching splendours  which  the  hand  of  misguided  genius  has 
thrown  over  it.  Let  another  teach  the  world  a  truer  and  more 
magnanimous  path  to  national  glory  than  any  country  of  the 
world  has  yet  walked  in.  Let  another  tell  with  irresistible  argu- 
ment, how  the  Christian  ethics  of  a  nation  are  at  one  with  the 
Christian  ethics  of  its  humblest  individual.  Let  another  bring 
all  the  resources  of  his  political  science  to  unfold  the  vast  ener- 
gies of  defensive  war,  and  shew  that,  instead  of  that  ceaseless 
jealousy  and  disquietude,  which  are  ever  keeping  alive  the  flame 
of  hostility  among  the  nations,  each  may  wait  in  prepared  secu- 
rity, till  the  first  footstep  of  an  invader  shall  be  the  signal  for 
mustering  around  the  standard  of  its  outraged  rights,  all  the 
steel,  and  spirit,  and  patriotism  of  the  country." 

There  is  a  community,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  only  one  on 
the  face  of  the  globe,  whose  external  relations  are  founded  on 
the  strictest  principle  of  defensive  war  alone;  and  that  is  the 
colony  of  free  Negroes,  established  by  the  Americans,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  at  Montserado,  300  miles  south  of  Sierra  Leon. 
After  a  struggle  with  every  variety  of  misfortune,  the  colonists 
are  now  in  number  nearly  2000.  Besides  preventing  the  slave- 
trade  along  a  great  line  of  coast,  and,  by  their  example,  inviting 
the  savages  around  them  to  apply  themselves  to  the  arts  of 
peace,  by  which  the  fruits  of  civilisation  are  made  apparent  to 
them,  they  have,  by  two  successive  victories  over  several  hostile 
tribes  that  combined  to  annihilate  them,  established  a  character 
for  formidable  military  power,  which  has  not  only  protected 
them  from  farther  aggression^  but  rendered  their  alliance  an 
object  of  the  greatest  competition  to  the  tribes  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. The  colonists  answered,  when  entreated  by  each 
of  two  nations  at  ^war  to  assist  them  against  the  other,  that 
they  would  spare  no  pains  to  restore  peace  between  the  contend- 
ing parties,  but  never  would  engage  in  war  but  in  self-defence. 
The  defensive  war  of  the  colonists,  when  called  for,  was  in  tlie 
highest  degree  energetic,  and  what,  according  to  the  established 
phraseology,  may  be  called  gallant,  and  even  brilliant ;  and  their 
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numerous  enemies  were  scattered  before  them.  But  actuated, 
as  all  their  measures  are,  by  the  spirit  of  practical  Christianity, 
they  were  merciful  even  in  their  vengeance.  ^^  The  second  dis- 
charge of  a  brass  field-piece,  double-shotted  with  ball  and  grape, 
brought  the  whole  body  of  the  enemy  to  a  stand.  The  gun  was 
well  served,  and  appeared  to  do  great  execution.  The  havoc 
would  have  been  greater,  had  not  the  fire,  from  motives  of  hu- 
manity, been  so  directed  as  to  clear  the  dwellings,  about  which 
the  enemy^s  force  was  gathered  in  heavy  masses.  These  houses 
were  known  at  that  moment  to  contain  more  than  twelve  helpless 
women  and  children.*'' 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  niceties  of  the  question  of  defensive 
war,  or  define  the  Umits  of  its  definition.     It  is  said  that  all  Just 
war  is  justifiable.     But  the  question  is  a  difficult  one, — What  is 
just  war  ?     If,  as  we  think,  protection  of  territory,  person,  and 
property,  be  aJl  that  is  lawful,  we  are  bound  to  wait  ' prepared' 
till  attacked,   as  in  the  case  of  other  crimes.      The  licence 
of  an  anticipating  defensive  war,  to  destroy  the  enemy's  pre- 
parations, military  or  naval,  must  lead  to  so  much  abuse,  that 
wars  would  go  on  without  diminution  on  that  principle ;  while 
repelling  the  actual  attack  can  admit  of  no  doubt  or  difficulty, 
and  is  a  limitation  essential  to  the  higher  morality  of  war,  which 
we  advocate.   Temperance  societies,  m  the  same  way,  admit  that 
ardent  spirits  may  be  used  in  moderation ;  but  a  line  must  be 
drawn,  and  that,  to  do  any  good,  must  be  total  abstinence. 

The  second  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  peace  societies  is, 
that  they  take  no  aid  from  a  sound  philosophy  of  man,  and  the 
natural  laws  which  regulate  human  aiFairs. 

The  quakers  fall  into  the  error  of  the  peace  societies,  in  dis- 
daining to  take  any  aid  from  what  they  are  too  apt  to  vilify  un- 
der the  denomination  of  Nature.  They,  in  common  with  many 
other  sincere  Christians,  have  a  confused  superstitious  notion 
that  nature  is  not  of  God,  nay,  is  actually  opposed  to  His  re- 
vealed word;  and  they  denounce  every  appeal  to  Nature  as 
direct  infidelity.  The  quakers,  with  the  best  intentions,  go 
deeply  into  this  error,  and  reject  the  most  innocent  enjoyments 
for  which  God  has  provided  the  organs  in  man,  and  the  corre&- 
Donding  materials  and  qualities  in  the  external  world.  They 
denounce,  for  example,  the  exquisite  and  guiltless  pleasure  of 
music,  for  which  are  established  in  nature  and  in  man  so  won- 
derful an  apparatus  and  capability;  they  shun  that  inviting 
combination  of  graceful  and  rythmic  motion,  the  dance,  for 
which  have  been  beautifully  suited,  not  only  the  limbs,  but  the 
brain,  of  man,  to  the  extent  in  the  young  of  an  almost  irresis- 

*  See  an  interesting  account  of  the  Colony,  called  Liberia,  compiled  fsook 
American  documents,  by  Uie  Rev.  W.  Innes  of  Edinbuigli. 
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tible  impulse ; — ^in  a  wore!,  by  a  demal  of  Scripture,  as  well  as 
of  Nature,  they  will  neither  pipe  nor  dance,  and  must  be  held 
to  protest  against  the  festivities  which  celebrated  the  return  of 
the  prodigal  son.  We  have  heard  of  a  qnaker  who  indignantly 
uprooted  a  tulip-bed,  incautiously  cultivated  by  his  wife  in  his 
absence,  and  cast  the  "gawdy  vanities''  away;  profoundly  ig- 
norant that  he  thereby  impiously  offered  an  affront  to  that 
Benevolence  which  providea  the  array  of  the  lily,  preferred 
it  to  the  glory  of  the  most  splendid  of  Icings,  and  addressed  its 
beauties  to  specific  faculties  of  man,  by  which  these  beauties  are 
considered  and  enjoyed. 

But  the  peace  societies  and  the  quakers  are  not  singular  in 
being  doomed  to  work  without  this  last  mentioned  light,  as 
there  are  yet  scarcely  any  human  institutions  working  by  it.  In 
the  influence  which  Phrenology  is  destined  to  operate  on  human 
affairs,  there  is  no  evil  it  will  tend  more  to  abate  than  that  of 
war.  On  the  one  hand,  the  endowment  of  the  human  mind 
with  faculties  for  the  resistance  of  aggression,  not  merely  by 
combating^  but  destroying^  the  aggressor — demonstrates  that  to 
be  one  way  in  which  aggression  is  prevented  or  punished.  Na- 
ture makes  no  distinction  in  the  impulse  to  resist  or  self-defend, 
whether  the  attack  be  made  by  a  tiger,  or  an  assassin — a  troop 
of  warriors,  or  a  troop  of  wolves.  Had  it  been  the  design  of  the 
Creator,  who  does  nothing  in  vain,  that  man  should  passively 
hold  out  his  throat  to  the  knife  or  the  fang  of  man  or  beast,  he 
would  not  have  endowed  him  with  faculties  which  are  roused 
by  such  aggression,  and,  by  an  instinct  peculiar  to  themselves, 
repel  the  danger,  by  the  discomfiture,  or,  if  necessary,  the  de- 
struction of  the  assailant.  On  the  other  hand,  while  these  facul- 
ties have  been  bestowed  to  protect  man's  existence  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  they  are  not  the  only  impulses— nay,  they  are  not  the 
chief  or  paramount  impulses  of  his  nature,  in  relation  to  his  fel- 
low  men,  and  the  sentient  creation  around  him.  If  they  were, 
then  aggressive  war  would  accord  with  the  intentions  of  the 
Creator.  It  would  gratify  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness 
in  its  strife  and  blood.  Acquisitiveness  in  its  spoils,  and  Self- 
esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation  in  its  glories  and  triumphs ; 
and  these  faculties  bestowed  to  be  gratified,  and  not  to  be  regu- 
lated, would  revel  in  their  essential  selfishness.  In  the  faculties 
of  Benevolence  and  Conscientiousness  we  read,  in  the  handwrit- 
ing of  perfect  Wisdom  and  Groodness,  that  Mercy  and  Justice 
were  designed  to  be  the  basis  of  Creation,— the  key-notes  with 
which  every  other  faculty  of  man  must  be  in  tune ;  otherwise, 
moral  discord  will  jar  throughout  the  disturbed  harmonies  of 
the  Universe.  The  mere  existence  of  these  high  moral  impulses 
demonstrates  their  rank  in  the  mind  of  man.  He  possesses  the 
animal  propensities  to  combat  and  destroy  in  common  with  the 
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lower  animals.  Had  it  been  the  Divine  will  that  these  should 
paramountly  characterise  man,  the  impulses  to  mercy  and  jus- 
tice would  not  have  been  superadded.  But  both  of  these  facul- 
ties, and  especially  mercy,  are,  in  their  very  nature,  the  regula- 
tors of  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness,  to  which  they  bear 
direct  relation ; — ^nay,  the  existence  of  a  sentiment  of  mercy  in 
man  had  been  a  solecism,  but  for  the  co-existence  of  an  impulse 
the  abuse  of  which  is  cruelty ;  whereas  Destructiveness  might 
have  been  given  to  man,  as  to  the  tiger,  without  Benevolence. 
But  Benevolence  has  been  given  to  man ;  it  has  been  super- 
added; and  the  mere  fact  of  superaddition  demonstrates  the 
godlike  purpose  that  a  controlling  influence  should  belong  to  it. 
It  follows,  that  aggression  of  all  kinds  is  at  variance  with  the 
functions  of  Benevolence  and  Conscientiousness;  but,  seeing 
that  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  are  only  regulated,  not 
eradicated,  it  seems  to  follow,  that  self-preservation,  or  protec- 
tion of  person  and  property,  is  their  legitimate  application.  It 
is  worth  observing,  that  Gall  himself,  manifestly  with  this  limi- 
tation in  his  eye,  denominates  Combativeness  the  organ  of  the 
defence  of  self  and  property.  It  is  needless  to  enlarge  farther 
on  this  view  of  our  warlike  propensities.  Aggressive  war  is  an 
abuse  of  the  combative  and  destructive  faculties,  and  a  direct 
defiance  of  those  of  justice  and  mercy.  When  this  truth  be- 
comes impressed  on  man,  by  an  education  which  shall  unfold  to 
him  his  own  constitution,  with  its  relation  to  creation,  and  the 
conditions  of  his  happiness,  aggressive  war  will  be  to  him  a 
moral  impossibility;  he  will  shrink  from  its  plunder  and  its 
cruelty  as  from  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  and  will  spurn  fn»n 
him  all  the  witchery  of  its  pomp  and  poetry,  its  pride  and  glory, 
as  the  garbage  of  appetites  in  alliance  with  the  lowest  propensi- 
ties, and  disowned,  in  such  glaring  abuse,  by  the  higher  senti- 
ments and  the  intellect  Christianity,  as  taught  and  preached, 
has  done  nothing  to  reduce  the  moral  rank  of  what  have  been 
absurdly  called  the  warlike  virtues.  Hosannahs  are  chaunted 
for  great  slaughters,  and  captured  banners  hung  in  Christian 
temples.  The  pulpit  is  all  animation  with  apostrophes  to  the 
heroes  laurels,  and  ambitiously  eloouent  in  his  praise ;  and  many 
a  young  bosom  has  lefl  the  warlike  ^^  Thanksgiving,^  beating 
high  **  with  zeal  to  destroy,^  and  lon^ng  to  shed  blood : 

^  For  who  should  study  to  prefer  a  peace^ 
When  holy  churdunen  take  delist  in  broils.*' 

There  is  little  mround  for  exceptions.  The  British  clergy  them- 
selves have  held  aU  the  wars  of  Britain,  each  in  its  turn,  to  be 
just  and  necessary,  and  her  victories  divine  interpositions.  So- 
ciety is  full  of  i)ractical  inconsistencies,  but  there  are  none  more 
glaring  than  this.  When  Christianity  shall  be  taught  in  con- 
sistency with  its  essence,  when  it  shall  be  practised  in  obedience 
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to  its  spirit,  and  when,  in  addition,  the  legitimate  use  of  the 
human  faculties,  and  their  respective  rank  in  the  moral  scale, 
shall  form  a  part  of  human  knowledge,  practically  imbued  and 
applied, — then,  but  not  till  then,  will  the  poetry  of  war  be 
neutralised,  and  genius,  no  longer  misguided,  refuse  to  invest 
it  with  a  meretricious  mantle  of  glory ;  then  will  be  pointed  out 
the  true  path  to  national  greatness,  and  national  happiness ;  and 
then  will  be  read  by  every  one  who  runneth,  that  the  ethics  o£ 
Nature  are  at  one  with  the  ethics  of  Christianity. 

It  is  a  grievous  error,  yet  cherished,  that  the  poetry  and  chi- 
valry, even  the  trappings  of  war,  'ought  not  to  be  discouraged, 
inasmuch  as  they  tend  to  divest  war  of  its  coarseness  and  fero- 
city, and  likewise  excite  and  maintain  a  spirit  of  heroic  self- 
devotion,  essential  to  the  strictest  defensive  war.  Those  who 
argue  thus,  believe  that,  without  tJiese  incitements,  men  would 
become  effeminate  and  unwarlike.  No  phrenologist  can  con- 
sistently admit  this.  It  would  be  to  admit,  that  the  inferior 
feeling  of  mere  vanity  is  indispensable  to  the  energy  of  patriotic 
courage.  Already  a  higher  and  nobler  principle  animates  the 
patriotic  warrior,  and  still  more  would  a  lofty  moral  impulse 
and  satisfied  intellect  be  his  guides,  when  all  the  vanities  of  war 
9haU  be  dismissed,  and  the  defender  of  his  country  shall  go 
forth  to  put  down  invasion,  as  he  would  to  abate  pestilence,  la- 
menting, in  sober  seriousness,  the  necessity,  but  resolutely  meet- 
ing the  evil.  There  were  no  pomps,  trappings,  or  vanities,  on  the 
Swiss  side  in  the  battle  of  Montgarten.  The  difference  between 
such  motives,  and  the  poetical  and  chivalrous,  is  evident.  The 
latter,  as  inferior  and  selfish  feelings,  operate  as  inducements  to 
go  to  war,  as  a  gratification ;  the  former  go  foi;th  to  the  battle 
as  a  stem  and  lamented  necessity.  It  is,  therefore,  that  the 
friends  of  peace  deprecate  the  pomp  and  pride,  the  poetry  and 
splendours,  of  war,  as  its  chief  instigations. 

One  department  of  the  labour  of  abating  war  even  Dr  Chal- 
mers has  omitted ;  and,  strange  to  say,  it  is  that,  without  which 
all  his  other  eloquent  allotments  serve  only  to  point  his  moral 
and  adorn  his  tale :  even  he  has  not  dreamed  that  the  first  step 
in  the  progress  is  to  shut  the  temple  of  Janus  against  the  foot- 
steps of  uie  young— to  regulate  their  warlike  education — to 
nurse  the  infant  mmd  in  horror  of  aggressive  and  revengeful 
war—- to  associate  such  war  with  crime,  and  defensive  bravery 
alone  with  virtue-^to  keep  from  the  hands  of  youth  the  war- 
inspiring  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome-*«nd  to  inculcate  his- 
tory itself,  at  a  suitable  age,  and  with  that  discrimination  and 
judgment  which  shall  hold  up  unjust  wars  as  beacons  of  abhor- 
rent avoidance,  practically  associate  peace  with  all  that  is  truly 
glorious,  and  inspire  with  martial  araour  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  the  defence  of  country  alone. 
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Last  of  all,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  times  never  were, 
in  the  history  of  man,  more  favourable  than  now  for  the  spread 
of  a  pacific  counterpoise  to  the  too  long  continued  preponder- 
ance of  the  scale  of  war.     Exhausted  sinews  have  forced  upon 
Europe  a  truce,  with  little  variation,  for  seventeen  years.     Po- 
verty, if  not  will,  has  withheld  fleets  and  armies,  and  arms  and 
ordnance,  from  the  grasp  of  her  potentates ;  and  wounds  scarce- 
ly healed,  and  horrors  yet  recent,  have  created  a  marked  reluc- 
tance to  revive  such  atrocious  strugglea     The  interval  is  telling 
morally  upon  the  public  mind,  and  furnishing  higher  principles, 
and  loftier  topics  to  legislators  and  princes.     During  the  period 
mentioned,  occasions  of  war  have  again  and  again  occurred, 
which  would  have  plunged  the  last  generation  into  bloody  con- 
tests and  overwhelming  expenditure.     They  have  all  passed 
over,  either  disregarded  by  a  rational  conviction  of  their  insigni- 
ficance, or  settled,  when  really  important,  by  conventional  arbi- 
trament,— a  realization  of  the  council  of  nations,  which  nations 
may  render  practicable,  if  they  please.     In  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, the  ministers  of  the  Crown  themselves  have  denounced 
the  man  or  the  state  that  shall  first  disturb  the  repose  t)f  Europe 
as  an  enemy  of  the  human  race.     Let  those  who  hold  the  pro- 
spect of  universal  peace  not  merely  distant,  as  we  do,  but  utterly 
chimerical,  as  we  ao  not,  look  to  the  internal  peace  which  pre- 
vails in  this  and  other  countries,  once  torn  by  wars,  and  the  ge« 
neral  improvement  in  the  contemplation  of  war  already  attained. 
Give  but  time,  and  the  feeling  will  strengthen  by  every  year  of 
peace.   Let  the  press  contribute  to  its  growth — ^to  the  growth  of 
justice  and  reason,  with  all  its  best  and  most  concentrated  ener- 
gies, and  teach^that,  by  the  Creator^s  fiat.  Justice  and  Reason, 
must  ultimately  prevail.  A  true  view  of  self-interest  even  will  di- 
minish wars,  in  the  progress  of  that  enlightenment  which  shews  a 
people  their  best  policy.     Let  the  Peace  Societies  revise  their 
standards,   expand  their  principles  to  embrace  the  oracles  of 
God^s  works,  as  well  as  the  oracles  of  bis  word,  open  wider 
their  doors,  and  send  their  bolts  direct  to  the  mark,  mstead  of 
losing  influence  by  overshooting  it,  and  leaving  exposed  to  the 
jsneers  of  the  scoffer,  who  is  utterly  unqualified  to  appreciate 
the  practicability  of  their  object,  an  ultra  Utopianism,  which 
by  no  means  belongs  to  its  essential  character.     Let  the  clergy 
be  peace-makers  in  their  pulpits  and  their  parishes,  the  school- 
master— above  all^  the  infant-schoolmaster,  whose  immense  ad- 
vantage is  the  pliant  faculties  of  childhood — in  all  his  tuitions  in- 
culcate practical  meekness,  and  the  beatitude  of  the  inheritance 
of  the  earth,  instead  of  being  a  reward  as  little  understood  as  de- 
served, will  in  due  time  be  realized  in  the  course  and  operations 
of  the  established  laws  of  God*s  providence,  of  which  his  Word 
is  a  declaratory  confirmation. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

ON  THE  UTILITY  AND  PRACTICABILITY  OF  ELEMENTARY 
INSTRUCTION    IN    THE    NATURAL    SCIENCES    DURING 
YOUTH.* 

TO  THB  EDITOB  OF  THB  PHRENOLOOICAL  JOUBMAJU 

Sib, — In  the  Number  of  ^our  Journal  for  January,  the  atten- 
tion  of  its  readers  was  directed  to  the  excellent  work  of  Dr 
Drummond,  entitled.  Letters  to  a  Young  Naturalist  on  the  Study 
of  Nature  and  Natural  Theology.  Since  then  two  other  works 
bearing  on  the  same  subject  have  appeared,  the  one  of  which 
farther  satisfactorily  establishes  the  important  truths  inculcated 
by  Dr  Drummond,  as  well  as  the  practicability  of  carrying  his 
views  into  effect ;  and  the  other,  the  important  and  beneficial 
consequences,  in  resard  to  health  and  longevity,  that  would 
thereby  speedily  result  to  all  ranks  of  the  community.  The  pub- 
lications of  Mr  Brayley  and  Mr  Thackrah  are  those  referred 
to,— the  following  summary  of  which  have  been  suggested,  by 
the  perusal  of  the  many  very  interesting  and  highly  useful  arti- 
cles on  education  which  have  appeared  in  the  Phrenolo^cal 
Journal.  Should  ^ou  think  this  summary  and  remarks  also 
worth  insertion  in  its  pages,  as  a  sequel  perhaps  to  the  article 
£rst  above  noticed,  you  would,  by  so  domg,  oblige  one  of  the 
most  constant  of  its  readers. 

Manh  L  1832.  F. 

By  many,  it  has  been  long  and  anxiously  wished  that  the  study 
of  the  Natural  Sciences  were  rendered  more  subservient  to  the 
every  day  concerns  of  life,  and  also  a  means  of  illustrating,  not 
only  the  existence,  but  likewise  the  attributes,  of  the  Great 
Creator.  Then  would  there  be  more  enlarged  and  juster  concep. 
tions  of  his  providence,  much  of  the  misery  of  this  life  would  be 
averted,  and  the  mind  would  be  better  prepared  for  understand- 
ing the  important  truths  of  the  Gospel. 

The  system  of  education  of  youth  so  long  pursued  in  the 
public  seminaries  of  this  and  other  countries,  is  now  generally 
admitted  to  be  very  defective,  and  to  have  had  baneful  effects 
upon  society  at  large.  The  time  and  attention  of  the  earlier 
period  of  life  have  been  wholly  engrossed  with  the  languages 
and  manners  of  people  who  lived  many  centuries  ago,  and  whose 
customs  are  exhibited  by  the  writers  of  those  times  as  the  pat- 
tern of  honour  and  virtue.  These  languages,  however,  are  of  httle 
or  no  utility  to  at  least  nine-tenths  of  those  who  are  compelled  to 
study  them ;  and  the  customs,  with  very  few  exceptions,  must 

*  Read  before  the  Society  for  the  £noounig«nieiit  of  the  Useful  Art*  in 
Scotland,  4th  April  1839. 
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now  appear,  to  every  enlightened  and  well  constituted  mind, 
brutal  and  barbarous  in  the  extreme.  Hence  the  ignorance, 
in  regard  to  the  practical  concerns  of  their  own  times,  which  so 
generally  exists  among  even  the  better  educated  classes  of  so- 
ciety ;  and  hence  also  the  imperfect  state  of  our  religious  and 
moral  institutions ;  and,  consequently,  much  of  the  immorality 
and  disease  which  now  prevail. 

It  is  not  at  present  intended  to  trace  the  causes  of  any  par- 
ticular class  of  eviU,  but  merely  to  give  the  opinions  of  others, 
in  regard  to  the  academical  course  of  instruction  which  the 
aspect  of  the  times  now  renders  it  necessary  to  pursue,  and  to 
state  our  decided  conviction,  that  until  a  great  change  be  effect- 
ed in  the  general  system  of  education,  little  permanent  amelio- 
ration can  be  expected  in  the  circumstances  of  the  people. 
For  accomplishing  so  desirable  an  object,  much  has  lately  been 
done  by  various  philanthropic  individuals.  According  to  the 
systems  of  Wood,  Wilderspin,  Pestalozzi,  and  others,  words 
only  are  no  longer  taught  in  many  of  our  schools,  but  likewise 
ideas ;  and  these  in  the  two  latter  are  illustrated  by  pictorial  re- 
presentations and  real  exhibition  of  the  more  familiar  objects  of 
nature.  Real  and  useful  knowledge  has  therefore  now  begun  to 
be  instilled  into  the  minds  of  youth,  and  the  system  only  requires 
to  be  carried  a  little  farther,  in  order  to  secure  those  beneficial 
effects  which  it  is  intended  and  so  well  calculated  to  produce* 

But  if  so  much  has  already  been  done  by  pictorial  represen- 
tation, and  that  chiefly  in  childhood,  how  much  more  might  be 
acpomplished  were  familiar  objects,  as  they  really  exist  m  na- 
ture, next  presented  to  the  eye ;  and  were  their  various  structures 
and  properties,  as  well  as  their  more  important  uses,  demonstrated 
and  explained,  before  that  period  of  life  when  youth  must  leave 
school,  and  betake  themselves  to  those  professions  in  which  they 
are  afterwards  to  be  engaged  during  life  ?  With  regard  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  community,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that 
were  one  year  only  devoted  by  boys  to  the  study  of  Nature, 
immediately  before  being  put  to  their  apprenticeships,  the 
knowledge  then  acquired  would  ultimately  prove  of  more  real 
utility  than  that  usually  obtained  during  a  seven  years^  servitude. 
It  has  been  well  remarked,  that  **  all  those  secular  pursuits  which 
tend  to  augment  the  true  happiness  of  the  individual,  while  they 
contribute  at  the  same  time  to  the  welfare  of  society  at  large,  are 
resolvable,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  into  the  control  or  resist- 
ance of  the  powers  of  nature,  and  to  the  acquisition  of  that  de- 
nof  knowledge  concerning  them,  which  is  necessary  effectual- 
^  » subdue  them,  or  to  counteract  their  injurious  influence.^ 
^  Every  thing  man  has  in  view  as  dedrable,  m  any  conation  of 
kdstence,  is  designed  by  him  ather  to  contribute  to  his  well- 
being  in  this  worlds—to  the  healthy  and  secure  enjoyment  of  all 
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bk  means  of  gratification,  whether  of  the  sendes  or  of  the  mind, 
— or,  by  enabling  him,  in  a  more  perfect  manner,  to  apprehend 
and  comply  with  the  requirements  of  Revelation,  to  conduce  as 
preparative  means  to  his  eternal  happiness.""    Of  how  much  im- 

Eortance,  then,  is  it,  that  we  acquire  in  youth  some  intimate 
nowledge  of  those  natural  objects  by  which  we  are  surrounded, 
and  upon  the  proper  understanding  and  use  of  which,  our  com- 
fort and  happiness  so  much  depend  ?  The  divine  would  be 
th^^by  better  enabled  to  explain  and  illustrate  to  all  classes  of 
his  hearers,  the  works  of  creation  and  providence,  the  wonderful 
and  beautiful  laws  by  which  these  continue  to  be  governed,  and 
the  inevitable  consequences  which  must  fall  upon  man,  by  his 
violating  the  very  least  of  these  laws.  What  is  it  that  enables  the 
physician  to  avert  and  cure  so  many  diseases,  but  his  study  of 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  constitution  of  the  animal  frame,  to- 
gether with  a  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  various  gases  and 
substances,  which  are  either  noxious  or  sanative  when  applied  to 
the  living  body  ?  What  is  it  that  enables  one  artizan  or  mechanic 
to  excel  another  in  ingenuity  of  workmanship,  but  his  superior 
knowledge  and  greater  facility  in  the  application  of  natural 
means  to  the  objects  wished  to  be  attained  ?  And,  lastly.  What 
is  it  but  the  increased  knowledge  of  the  objects  and  powers 
of  nature,  which  has  from  time  to  time  been  acquirea,  that 
enables  man  now  to  cultivate,  increase,  and  improve,  with  so 
much  success,  the  various  products  of  the  mineral,  the  vegetable, 
and  the  animal  kingdoms,  which  are  more  immediately  intended 
for  his  use  ?  In  short,  there  is  no  situation  in  life  where  an  early 
acquaintance  with  Natural  History  and  the  collateral  sciences 
will  not  be  of  essential  service ;  and  no  study  can  be  better 
adapted  for  training  to  habits  of  reflection,  morality,  and  exalt- 
ed ideas  of  the  great  Author  of  all  nature.  This  latter  view, 
in  particular,  is  beautifully  illustrated  and  enforced  in  the  con- 
cluding letter  of  Dr  Drummond^s  work,  and  which  will  be  found 
quoted  in  the  Number  of  this  Journal  before  referred  to. 

In  it  was  also  noticed  the  success  which  had  attended  the  par- 
tial experiment  of  studying  one  department  of  Natural  History 
in  the  Academy  at  Belfast,  but  there  is  now  to  be  noticed  an  expe- 
riment of  a  still  more  important  character.  In  1829,  Messrs  HiU, 
the  conductors  of  Hazei  wood  School,  near  Birmingham,  and  of 
the  branch  establishment  of  Bruce  Castle,  Tottenham,  near  Lon- 
don, being  desirous  of  adding  the  study  of  the  Physical  Sciences 
to  the  various  departments  of  liberal  education,  as  conducted  in 
those  establishments,  engaged  Mr  E.  W.  Brayley  jun.  Lecturer 
on  Natural  Philosophy  and  Natural  History,  to  give  instruction 
in  these  sciences.  After  some  experience  in  the  details  of  im-i 
parting  such  information,  and  more  especially  of  its  benefidal 
influence  on  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  publicity  has  been  given 
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to  ihe  nature  and  objects  of  the  system  of  instruction  in  the 
Physical  Sciences,  in  an  interesting  publication  by  Mr  Brayley  ^. 
This  treatise  contains  abundant  and  incontrovertible  evidence  of 
the  great  utility  of  the  study  of  nature  to  persons  in  every  raok 
of  lire,  either  for  increasing  the  sources  of  numan  enjoyment,  or 
diminishing  the  causes  of  disease  and  misfortune.  The  follow- 
ing extracts  contain  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  arguments 
and  illustrations  everywhere,  given  in  the  work. 

"  If  we  consider  the  present  aspect  of  society,  with  reference,  spedfical^ 
to  the  cultivation  and  extension  of  Natural  Knowledge,  we  shall  discover  a 
scene  of  equal  activity  and  equal  interest.  The  laws  which  govern  the  in- 
sensible motions  of  the  particles  of  matter— which  regulate  the  action  of  the 
gases  composing  the  air  we  breathe,  and  the  water  which  is  almost  equallj 
essential  to  our  existence,  upon  each  other,  and  upon  other  bodies ;  lawd, 
which,  when  developed,  teach  us  how  to  extract  the  metals  from  bodies  in  ap* 
pearance  entirely  dissimilar  from  them,  and  to  procure  from  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  a  condiment  for  our  food — ^I  allude  of  course  to  those  which  it  is  the 
province  of  Chemistry  to  investigate — ^these  now  form  the  basis  of  an  exten- 
sive department  of  literature,  and  have  become  an  almost  indispensable  branch 
of  polite  knowledge.  The  science  of  Cireology — examining  the  arrangem^t 
ana  composition  of  the  masses  and  strata  of  rock,  of  stone,  and  of  earthy  mat- 
ter, which  constitute  the  mountains  and  the  plains,  and  all  the  solid  crust  of 
the  earth,  together  with  the  remains  of  animals  and  plants  which  they  in- 
clude, whether  extinct  or  still  existing  species, — has  also  produced  a  Utera- 
iure  of  its  own,  and  become  an  almost  necessary  branch  of  general  informa- 
tion." 

'*  The  sciences  by  which  we  are  made  acquaintcid  with  the  phenomena 
of  organized  existence — ^those  of  Botany  and  Zoology — ^have  also  become  ob- 
jects of  extensive  interest  and  of  general  importance.  Public  Institutions 
and  Societies  have  been  founded  to  assist  in  tne  promulgation  of  them,  and 
numerous  publications,  on  every  scale  of  detail  and  illustration,  present  their 
truths  to  the  reception  of  the  people  at  large.  To  Zoology,  or  the  natural 
history  of  animals,  in  particular,  tne  attention  of  the  public  in  general  in  this 
country  has  recently  been  strongly  directed  ;  and  the  magnificent  collection 
of  animals  of  everv  class  and  every  clime,  in  the  Vivarium  (or  Menagerie)  and 
the  Museum  of  the  Zoological  Society,  are  still  extending  this  attention  and 
interest  among  all  ranks  oi  the  community.** 

^  The  aspect  which  society  thus  presents,  with  respect  to  the  pursuit  or 
application  of  Scientific  Knowledge,  the  increase  of  the  number  of  prdSessions, 
eitner  dependent  altogether  on  the  acquirement  of  such  knowledge,  or  into 
the  Qualifications  for  success  in  which  it  enters  in  a  considerable  degree^  and 
the  aemand  which  society  now  makes  for  some  degree  of  acquaintance  with 
the  objects  and  powers  of  nature^  from  persons  of  every  station  and  employ- 
ment, but  especially  from  those  who  are  destined  to  take  an  active  share  m 
the  direction  of  its  concerns ;— these,  in  conjunction  ¥rith  some  other  consi- 
derations hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  are  the  reasons,  which,  I  am  authorized 
to  state,  have  determined  the  Conductors  of  the  Schools  of  Haselwood  and 
Brjce  Castle,  to  introduce  instruction  in  the  Physical  Sciences,  especiaUy  in 
those  of  Chemisti^  Natural  Philosophy  (including  Astronomy  and  Mechan- 
ics), and  Natural  History,  as  one  of  the  essential  departments  of  the  Educa- 
tion which  it  is  their  duty,  no  less  than  their  pleasure^  to  impart.  Educa- 
tion, in  an  extended  sense,  but  stiU  confined  to  that  of  youth,  may  be  defined 
the  intellectual  and  moral  cultivation  of  their  minds,  in  order  to  prepare  them 

•  «  The  Utility  of  the  Knowledge  of  Nature  ooDsidcred,  with  refereiioe  to  the  Introduction  of 
Inetmction  fan  the  Fhjilcal  Sdanceiinto  the  General  Education  of  Youth  (  oompriiing,  with  many 
additiana.  the  Detailaof  a  Public  Lecture  on  that  inflect,  deUveied  at  HanlwoodSchooU  neat 
Blrmini^ham,  October  9B.  1830i  By  B.  W.  Bnylqr  Jim.  A.  L.  S.  Lecturer  on  Natural  Fhiloaophy 
and  Natural  Hillary,  Teacbar  of  the  Phyiical  Sdencea  at  the  Sdiooto  of  Haadwood  and  Bnica 
CasUa.  Loadaoi  IKH." 
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Ibr  performinff^  with  intelligence  and  alacrity,  the  duties  which  will  be  re- 
quired from  them  in  mature  life ;  and  in  the  fiiithful  and  efficient  discharge 
of  which,  in  all  their  relative  degrees  of  utility,  their  happiness  throughout 
life  must  essentially  consist.  Among  the  duties  which  the  rising  generation 
of  the  present  a^e  will  be  called  upon  to  dischargee,  when  they  have  arrived 
at  maturity,  it  is  manifest,  from  tne  aspect  of  society  we  have  just  examined, 
will  be  many,  which  will  involve  or  require  the  possession  of  scientific  know- 
ledge. It  is  the  professed  endeavour  of  the  Conductors  of  these  schools  to 
impart  the  education  I  have  just  characterized.  They  are  therefore  desirous, 
so  far  as  they  may  succeed  in  communicating  to  the  public  an  estimate  of  the 
value  of  philosophical  attaiuments,  corresponding  with  that  which  exists  in 
their  own  minds,  to  blend,  with  this  education,  so  much  of  instruction  in  the 
Knowledge  of  Nature,  especially  in  Natural  PUlosophy,  Chemistry,  and  Na- 
tural History,  as  will  prepare  the  minds  of  their  younff  charges  for  the  duties^ 
involving  the  possession  of  such  knowledge,  which  they  may  in  after-life  be 
called  upon  to  perform.*' 

"^  There  are  several  points  of  view,  under  which  we  may  consider  the  in- 
trinsic utility  of  the  Knowledge  of  Nature.  We  may  regard  it  as  the  means 
of  expanding  the  intellectual  taculties  in  general,  in  subservience  to  Theo- 
logy ;  and  in  protection  of  the  mind  from  that  kind  of  superstition  which  is 
consequent  on  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  nature.  It  may  be  viewed  in  its  im- 
mediate relations  to  the  arts  and  manufactures.  We  may  consider  its  import- 
ance in  the  conduct  of  the  ordinary  afiairs  of  life,  whether  as  affecting  the 
happiness  or  comfort  of  individuals,  or  that  of  society  at  Large.  The  value  of 
uniting  the  physical  with  the  mathematical  sciences  may  be  enforced ;  and, 
finally,  we  may  urge  some  arguments,  showing,  not  merely  the  general  utility 
of  combining  a  knowledge  ofnature  with  the  pursuits  of  Classical  and  Gene- 
ral Literature,  but  also  the  advantages  specincally  derivable  from  it,  in  the 
most  profound  investigations  of  the  history,  the  languages,  and  the  arts  of  ci- 
vilized antiquity." 

'^  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  at  much  length  into  the  utility  of  the  Know- 
ledge of  Nature  as  a  means  of  expanding  the  intellectual  faculties  in  general, 
since  this  is  now  generally  acknowledged.  By  a  kind  of  common  consent— 
grounded  in  the  Divine  command,  '  Replenish  the  earth  and  subdue  it,  and 
have  dominion  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth,'  and 
confirmed  as  it  would  seem,  by  a  common  perception  of  tne  truth  involved  in 
the  epithet — Man  is  called  '  the  Lord  of  the  Creation.*  And  it  would  be  im- 
proper, on  the  present  occasion,  were  I  to  refrain  from  contributing  my  testi- 
mony to  the  justice  of  this  confirmation,  from  all  that  I  have  been  able  to 
acquire  of  Natural  History.  The  entire  amount  of  knowledge  hitherto  at- 
tained by  philosophers,  of  the  organization,  mutual  relations,  and  reciprocal 
dependence  on  each  other  of  all  created  things,  in  each  of  the  three  kingdoms 
ofnature,  appears  to  me  to  concentrate  in  this  testimony: — That  inoiganic 
bodies  in  general  were  created  to  serve  as  bases  for  the  structure,  as  sub- 
tiraia  in  seneral  fur  the  existence,  of  organized  beings — the  Mineral  for  the 
sake  of  the  Vegetable  and  Animal  kin^oms — and  these,  indeed  the  whole 
of  Nature,  for  the  sake  of  Man.  If  Man  be  the  Lord  of  the  Creation,  it  is 
manifestly  important  that  he  should  have  some  knowledge  of  the  beings  sub- 
ject to  his  authority.  It  is  the  province  of  the  Physical  Sciences  to  impart 
this  knowledge.  An  acquaintance  with  the  forms  exhibited  by  the  objects  of 
nature,  with  the  substances  of  which  they  consist,  and  the  mutual  action  of 
the(«  latter  upon  each  other,  and  with  the  indefinite  variety  of  those  objects^ 
which  constitutes  each  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  imparts  a  peculiar 
species  of  precision  and  firmness  tu  the  deductions  of  the  intellect ;  distinct 
and  very  different  from  that  which  is  communicated  by  the  abstract  mathe- 
matical consideration  of  form  and  quantity,  in  the  study  of  Arithmetic,  the 
higher  species  of  Calculus,  and  Geometry,  but  not  less  important,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  urge,  as  an  element  of  a  rightly-constituted  mind.  The  understand- 
mg,  which  has  by  this  means  received  instruction,  in  the  properties  of  the  ir- 
resistible force  which  has  been  conferred  upon  many  of  the  powers  of  nature^ 
will  be  disposed,  from  the  manifestaUon  of  Omnipotent  Wlsoom  they  display. 
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more  readily  to  entertain  an  intelligent  belief  in  the  miraculous  exertions  of 
the  same  power  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures;  and  reciprocally,  the  mind 
thus  instructed  in  the  laws  of  nature,  will  learn  at  the  same  time  not  to  con- 
found the  operation  of  these,  in  the  constant  succession  of  natural  pheno- 
mena, with  miraculous  or  supernatural  interposition,  and  will  be  preserved, 
by  such  discrimination,  from  the  inroads  of  superstition." 

<'  With  respect  idso  to  the  importance  of  scientific  knowledge  as  a  means  of 
improving  the  arts  and  manu&ctures,  when  possessed  by  those  who  are  en- 
gaged  in  such  pursuits,  it  is  scarcely  necessary,  at  the  present  time,  to  make 
many  observations.  Since  the  greater  number  of  the  useful  arts  depend  for 
their  success  either  on  the  application  of  certain  powers  of  nature  to  the  sub- 
stances manufactured,  or  more  immediately  on  the  properties  of  those  sub- 
stances, considered  in  themselves,  it  is  manifest  that  a  correct  and  definite 
knowledge  of  those  powers  and  substances  must  eminently  conduce  to  success 
in  manu&cturing  the  latter ;  especially  when  new  wants  of  societv  require 
novel  applications  of  materiaL*'  Some  examples  are  then  given  oi  the  im- 
provements which  have  been  made  in  certain  branches  of  manufacture  and 
the  useful  arts,  arising,  in  a  direct  manner,  from  scientific  knowledge. 

^  To  those,  then,  who  are  destined  to  engage  in  manufacturing  pursuits — 
eepecially  at  this  eventful  sera  in  the  moral  and  political  worlds,  when  the 
very  existence  of  civilized  communities  appears  to  depend  on  the  development 
of  principles  in  political  economy,  hitherto  unknown  or  unr^arded,  and  on 
the  achievement  of  new  conquests  over  nature  in  providing  the  means  of  life 
—to  those  persons,  no  species  of  information  can  be  more  important,  it  would 
appear  from  the  histwy  of  Mr  Watt*s  discoveries,  than  that  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy and  Chemistry.  With  a  general  knowledge  of  business,  of  accounts, 
and  of  the  details  of  their  respective  pursuits  in  commerce  or  in  trade,  they 
will  be  qualified  for  ordinary  success,  as  far  as  just  qualifications  for  it  can  be 
imparted  b}-  instruction  ;  but  unless  they  combine  with  these  some  insight 
into  the  principles  upon  which  their  processes  of  manu&cture  are  conducted, 
they  will  be  unable  to  effect  improvements  which  their  more  enlightened 
rivals  will  introduce ;  and  they  will  consequently  be  unable  to  compete  with 
them  in  the  sale  of  theur  manufactures.'* 

These  observations  Mr  Brayley  farther  illustrates  in  a  very 
conclusive  manner,  hy  references  to  some  of  the  details  of  shipu 
building  and  navigation, — ^to  Mr  Watt's  series  of  inventions  for 
improving  the  steam-engine, — to  Mr  Barlow's  investigation  of 
the  laws  of  magnetic  attraction, — and  to  the  utility  of  combining 
a  knowledge  of  nature  with  the  pursuits  of  classical  literature, 
as  well  as  with  all  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  whether  affecting 
the  welfare  of  individuals,  or  that  of  society  at  large. 

The  complete  course  of  scientific  instruction  intended  to  be 
taught  at  the  schools  of  Hazelwood  and  Bruce  Castle,  is  very 
comprehensive,  embracing  Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Na- 
tural History,  Physical  Geography,  Magnetism  and  Astronomy. 
Elementary  instruction  in  these  departments  has  been  more  or 
less  extended  to  all  the  pupils,  but  particular  attention  has  been 
paid  to  Natural  History  and  Chemistry,  and  to  such  other 
branches  as  seemed  likely  to  be  the  more  generally  useful,  and 
as  appeared  to  be  most  approved  of  by  the  parents  or  friends  of 
the  pupils.  The  plan  of  teaching  is,  first,  by  lectures  addressed 
to  the  entire  school  in  the  usual  way,  and,  next,  by  lessons 
given  out  to  classes.  The  time  occupied  in  each  lecture  is 
generally  from  forty  to  fifty  minutes,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
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hour  is  employed  by  the  pupils  in  asking  and  receiving  explana- 
tions. The  teacher  is  always  assisted  oy  one  or  more  of  the 
boys  in  arranging  the  apparatus  and  specimens  for  the  lectures^ 
as  well  as  in  performing  any  experiments  during  their  delivery ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  from  the  last  hour  of  "  schooP 
being  appropriated  to  the  Lectures,  the  preparations  have  had 
to  be  made  "  out  of  school  hours,^  and  that  these  were  done 
frequently  in  lieu  of  play,  with  much  zeal  and  attention.  A 
collection  of  mineralogical  and  other  objects  in  Natural  History 
has  been  attached  to  these  seminaries ;  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
specimens,  examples,  or  drawings,  of  every  natural  object  men- 
tioned in  the  lectures,  are  always  exhibited  on  the  lecture  table. 

Mr  Brayley  concludes  his  valuable  treatise  with  a  detailed 
and.  illustrative  syllabus  of  his  juvenile  course  of  instructions  in 
the  *^  Physical  Sciences  ;^  he  mentions  the  books  which  he  con- 
siders best  adapted  for  each  department ;  and  earnestly  solicits 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  general  system  of  education 
now  begun  to  be  carried  into  effect,  being  convinced  ^^  that  the 
elementary  cultivation,  in  youth,  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  is  indispensable  to  the  happiness  of  the  human  race.^ 

In  these  remarks  we  cordially  concur ;  but  there  is  one  par- 
ticular topic  on  which  we  think,  he  has  not  sufficiently  dilated, 
and  that  is,  the  immense  mass  of  misery,  disease,  and  mortality, 
at  present  resulting  from  the  great  ignorance,  among  all  classes, 
of  the  most  obvious  laws  of  nature,  as  applicable  to  the  human 
race.  It  is  lamentable  to  think,  that  wnile  man  is  straining 
every  nerve  for  the  advancement  of  the  arts  and  sciences, — ^for 
increasing  the  products  of  the  ground,  and  for  improving  the 
breeds  of  our  most  common  domestic  animals  ;-*yet  that,  to 
the  organization  of  man  himself,  and  its  relation  to  external  na- 
ture, surely  by  far  the  most  interesting  subjects  for  examination 
and  reflection,  so  little  attention  has  been  paid.  It  has  long  been 
ascertained,  that  not  above  one-half  of  the  poplilation  bom  in 
towns  ever  survive  two  years  of  age,  and  that  a  great  proportion 
of  the  other  half  are  involved  in  such  diseases  as  cut  them  off  ei- 
ther before  or  soon  after  reaching  manhood,  comparatively  few, 
indeed,  ever  arriving  at  the  period  of  old  age.  Notwithstanding 
of  this  frightful  state  of  things,  however^  and  all  the  miseries  at^ 
tendant  thereon,  seldom  or  never,  it  is  believed,  has  any  ener- 
getic attempt  been  made  to  ascertain  and  remove  the  remote  or 
more  immediate  causes  of  such  mortality  among  the  various 
dasses  of  the  inhabitants  in  our  manufacturing  districts  and  large 
towns.  Intemperance,  and  the  want  of  proper  nourishment,  are 
known  to  be  powerfully  predisposing  causes  to  disease  among  the 
labouring  classes ;  but  the  noxious  effects  of  the  different  sub- 
stances used  in  various  trades^  of  the  vitiated  atmospheres,  and 
of  the  constrained  and  recumbent  position  of  the  body,  have 
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been  all  too  much  overlooked.  A  work  *,  however,  has  lately 
appeared,  likely  to  attract  some  attention  to  these  subjects,  and 
which  exhibits  not  only  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  diseases  and 
premature  mortality  more  peculiarly  applicable  to  upwards  of 
150  specified  trades  and  professions,  but  also  the  agents  which 
produce  them,  with  suggestions  for  their  removal.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Leeds  and  its  manufactures  are  those  to  which  the  inquiry 
relates.  The  following  are  some,  of  the  author^s  introductory 
remarks  in  r^ard  to  the  objects  of  his  investigation. 

**  Man,  .in  hU  several  relations,  is  assuredly  the  most  interesting  subject 
for  examination  and  reflection.  His  external  form,  his  internal  structure^ 
the  number  and  complexity  of  organs,  their  harmony  and  mutual  support, 
the  surprising  power  which  restores  injured  parta^  the  organs  which,  connect- 
ing man  with  nis  fellows  and  the  world,  are  the  agents  of  social  relation,^- 
these  exhibit  the  first  animal  in  the  universe — ^the  work  of  a  Creator  aU-wise 
and  benevolent. 

^  Though  we  cannot  rival  the  agency  of  superior  wisdom  ;  though  we  can 
neither  make  man,  nor  improve  his  original  organization  ;  we  may  reduce 
his  character,  weaken  his  frame,  and  bring  on  him  premature  decay  and  death. 
It  is  one  thing,  indeed,  to  view  this  being,  as  Goa  made  him :  it  is  another, 
to  examine  him  in  a  state  of  moral  and  physical  degradation." 

*^  If  we  turn  our  view  from  man  to  his  works,  we  see  the  wilderness  con- 
verted into  towns  and  cities,  roads  cut  through  mountains,  bridges  carried 
over  rivers  and  even  arms  of  the  sea,  ships  which  traverse  the  globe,  lakes 
converted  into  corn-fields,  forests  made  into  pasture^  and  barren  rocks  cover- 
ed with  timber  ; — in  a  word,  we  see  the  face  of  the  world  changed  by  human 
will  and  human  power.*' 

'^  These,  and  works  like  these,  are  assuredly  wonderful.  But  while  we 
admire,  let  us  examine.  What  are  the  effects  of  these  surprising  wurks-^ 
effects,  I  mean  physical  and  moral  ?  I  say  nothing  of  the  wealth  they  pro- 
duce or  have  produced,  for  wealth  is  good  or  evil  according  to  its  application: 
I  refer  to  the  health  of  fifty  thousand  persons,  who  spend  their  lives  in  the 
manufactories  of  Leeds  and  its  neighbourhood,  or  in  allied  and  dependent 
occupations.  I  ask,  if  these  fifty  thousand  persons  enjoy  that  vigour  of  body 
which  is  ever  a  direct  good,  and  without  which  all  other  advantages  are  com- 
paratively wcMhless  ?  I  adr,  if  the  duration  of  life  is  as  great  here  a»  in  the 
agricultural  districts  ? 

**  To  come  more  immediately  home,  let  us  compare  the  mortality  in 
Leeds  with  that  of  a  town  destitute  of  manu&ctures  ;  and  afterwards  with 
that  of  a  merely  agricultural  district.  I  take  at  random  Ripon  and  Pickering 
Lythe.  In  1821,  the  population  of  the  town  and  borough  of  Leeds  was 
8S,796,  and  the  burials  were  1510,  or  one  death  in  55  persons.  In  the  liberty 
of  Ripon  at  the  same  time,  the  population  was  12,131,  and  the  burials  were 
180.  or  one  death  in  67 (•  But  Ripon  being  subject  in  a  degree  at  least  to 
'  the  evils  of  a  town,  we  are  required  to  compare  the  mortality  at  Leeds  with 
that  of  an  agricultural  district,  where  the  people  and  their  habitations  are 
not  crowded.  Pickering  Lythe  returned  in  1821  a  population  of  15,232,  and 
the  number  of  burials  205  ;  one  death  consequently  in  74  persons.  Taking, 
then,  the  mortality  at  Tuckering  Lythe  as  the  natural  one,  there  was  an  ex- 
cess of  321  deaths' in  the  borough  of  Leeds  in  1821.  And  allowing  for  the  in- 
crease of  population  since  that  period,  we  may  &irly  say  that  at  least  450 
persons  die  annually  in  the  borough  of  Leeds,  from  the  injurious  effects  of 
manufactures,  the  crowded  state  uf  population,  and  the  consequent  bad  habits 
of  life  !    We  may  say  that  every  day  of  the  year  is  carried  to  the  grave  the 

«  '«  The  Efl^cti  of  the  Prindpal  Arte,  Trades,  «od  Profeniont,  and  of  CWIc  Suta  «od  Habits 
af  Livlnf,  oa  HcalUi  and  LoDgeritv;  with  a  particular  reference  to  the  Tradca  and  ManuCKtuxea 
of  Leeds:  and  Snggeatiom  for  the  Removal  of  many  of  the  Acents  which  Produce  Dbeaae,  and 
Shahm  the  Duration  of  LlfCb    By  C.  Tuimv  Thackrah.    London,  1031." 
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corpse  of  an  individual  whom  nature  would  have  lon^jr  preserved  in  health 
and  vigour ;— every  day  we  see  sacrificed  to  the  artificial  state  of  society  one, 
and  sometimes  two  victims,  whom  the  destinies  of  nature  would  have  spared.** 

^  The  destruction  of  450  persons  year  by  year  in  the  borough  of  Leeds 
cannot  be  considered  by  any  benevolent  mind  as  an  insignincant  afiair. 
Still  less  can  the  impaired  health,  the  lingering  ailments,  the  premature  de- 
cay, mental  and  corporeal,  of  nine-tenths  of  the  survivors,  be  a  subject  of  in- 
difference. Assurealy,  an  examination  into  the  state  of  our  manufactures 
has  long  been  demanded,  alike  by  humanitv  and  by  science.*' 

*^  £ither  diseases  are  artificially  multiplied,  or  they  are  not  If  inquiry 
prove  the  affirmative,  surely  self-interest,  as  well  as  benevolence,  demands  a 
niU  investigation  into  the  causes  of  the  evil : — ^if  the  negative,  we  shall  rest 
contented,  gratified  with  the  idea  that  our  employments  are  not  banefUi,  and 
that  the  excess  of  mortality  is  the  infliction  of  Providence,  not  the  agency 
of  man. 

**  Most  persons,  who  reflect  on  the  subject,  will  be  inclined  to  admit  that 
our  employments  are  in  a  considerable  degree  injurious  to  the  health ;  but 
they  believe,  or  profess  to  believe,  that  the  evils  cannot  be  counteracted,  and 
uige  that  an  investigation  of  such  evil  can  produce  only  pain  and  discontent. 
From  a  reference  to  &ct  and  observation  I  reply,  that  in  many  of  our  occu- 
pations, the  injurious  agents  might  be  immemately  removed  or  diminished. 
£vils  are  suffered  to  exist,  even  where  the  means  of  correction  are  known 
and  easUy  applied.  Thoughtlessness  or  apathy  is  the  only  obstacle  to  success. 
But  even  wnere  no  adequate  remedy  immediately  presents  itself,  observa- 
tion and  discussion  will  rarel v  fail  to  find  one.  We  might  even  say,  that  the, 
human  mind  cannot  be  fairly  and  perseveringly  applied  to  a  subject  of  this 
kind,  without  decided  effect.** 

Mr  Tbackrah  has  divided  the  inhabitants  of  Leeds  and  its 
neighbourhood  into  four  great  classes,  \iz.  Operatives,  Dealers, 
Master  Manufacturers  and  Merchants,  and  Professional  Men  ; 
and  in  examining  the  st^te  of  these  severally,  has  adverted  to 
the  atmosphere  they  breathe,  the  muscular  exercise  taken,  the 
postures  of  body  maintained,  the  variations  of  temperature  and 
humidity  to  which  they  are  exposed,  their  diets  and  habits  of 
life,  ana  finally,  in  some  classes,  the  state  of  mind.  The  cir- 
cumstances in  which  these  are  favourable,  as  well  as  those  that 
are  unfavourable  to  health,  are  likewise  pointed  out,  in  order  to 
remove  unfounded  apprehensions,  as  well  as  to  expose  the  real 
agents  of  disease. 

The  circumstances  which  are  favourable  to  health,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  society,  are  of  course  very  limited,  and  are  appli- 
cable  only  to  persons  whose  employments  are  chiefly  out  of 
doors,  and  to  such  professional  men  as  are  enffaged  in  mental  or 
literary  pursuits,  conjoined  with  considerate  exercise  in  the 
open  air.  These  two  classes,  however,  form  a  very  inconsider- 
aole  portion  of  tlie  community ;  while  the  great  majority,  agwn, 
of  operatives,  dealers^  merchants,  and  manufacturers,  together 
with  children  at  school,  and  many  professional  persons  who  have 
much  mental  application,  without  adequate  exercise  of  the  body, 
are  all  exposed  to  the  pernicious  influence  of  impure  atmo- 
spheres, long  continuance  of  labour,  with  constrained  or  unnatu- 
ral positions  of  the  body,  of  sud(kn  changes  of  temperature, 
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and  various  other  agents  destructive  to  health  and  life.  Intem- 
perance and  irregular  habits  are  likewise,  as  is  well  known,  power- 
ful auxiliaries  to  the  general  catalogue  of  predisposing  causes  of 
disease  among  all  classes  of  men. 

Out  of  delicacy,  it  is  presumed,  our  author  has  taken  little  or 
no  notice  of  the  origin  of  a  class  of  diseases  to  which  the  female 
sex  are  more  particularly  liable.  But  a  *^  Lady  of  Distinction* 
has  not  overlooked  them,  and  has  not  hesitated  to  shew  her  fair 
sisters,  *^  where  the  fashions  of  the  day  would  lead  them  wrong,— 
where  the  laws  of  Heaven  and  man^s  approving  reason  would 
keep  them  right.***  The  former  of  these  are  chiefly  said  to  be— 
inordinate  eating,  drinking,  and  late  hours ;  the  latter,  temper- 
ance, exercise,  and  cleanliness.  Such  expressions,  as  applicable 
to  ladies,  may  appear  startling,  but  the  authority  must  be  our 
excuse  for  using  them.  The  following  graphic  sketch  is  also 
given  by  her  ladyship,  by  way  of  addition  and  explanation : 

^  Besddea,  when  we  add  to  this  evil  the  present  mode  of  hracing  the  dlges* 
tire  part  of  the  body,  in  what  is  called  long  ttays^  to  what  an  extent  must 
reach  the  baneful  effects  of  a  protracted  and  abundant  repast  ?  Indeed,  I  am 
fullj  persuaded  that  long  fasting,  late  dining,  and  the  excessive  repletion  then 
taken  into  the  exhausted  stomach,  with  the  tight  pressure  of  steel  and  whale, 
bone  on  the  most  susceptible  parts  of  the  frame  then  called  into  action,  and 
the  midnight,  nay,  morning  nours,  of  lingering  pleasure,  are  the  positive 
causes  of  colds  taiken,  bilious  fevers,  consumptions,  and  atrophies.  Bj  the 
means  enumerated,  the  firm  texture  of  the  constitution  is  broken,  and  the 
principles  of  health  being  in  a  manner  decomposed,  the  finest  parts  fly  off, 
and  the  dregs  maintain  the  poor  survivor  of  herself,  in  a  sad  kind  of  artificial 
existence.  Delicate  proportion  gives  place  either  to  miserable  leanness  or 
shapeless  fiit.  The  once  fair  skin  assumes  a  pallid  rigidity,  or  a  bloated  red- 
ness, which  the  vain  possessor  would  still  regard  as  the  roses  of  health  and 
beauty. 

^  To  repair  these  ravages,  comes  the  aid  of  nadding,  to  gyre  shape  where 
there  is  none ;  long  stays,  to  compress  into  form  the  chaos  of  flesh  ;  and 
paints  of  ail  hues  to  rectify  the  disorder  of  the  complexion.  But  useless  are 
these  attempts.  If  dissipation,  disease,  and  immoderation,  have  wrecked  the 
fiur  vessel  of  female  charms,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  Esculapius  himself  to 
refit  the  shattered  bark ;  or  of  the  Syrens,  with  all  their  songs  and  wiles,  to 
conjure  its  battered  sides  from  the  rocks,  and  make  it  ride  the  seas  in  gaUanI 
trim  again  *»** 

The  appalling  rates  of  sickness  and  mortality,  which  have  been 
every  where  found  to  prevail  among  the  different  ranks  of 
society,  are,  therefore,  not  at  all  surprising ;  but  it  must  at  the 
same  time  be  obvious,  that  the  excess  is  owing  to  the  agency  of 
roan,  and  not  to  the  immediate  infliction  of  Providence.  Down  to 
a  late  period,  no  useful  philosophy  of  man  himself  has  existed. 
Metaphysical  systems  contained  no  element  susceptible  of  practi- 
cal application  ;  and  anatomy  and  physiology  were  studied  and 
taught  with  exclusive  reference  to  the  professional  treatment  of 
actual  disease.    Now  that  a  philosophy  of  mind  baaed  on  phy- 

*  '<The  Mirror  of  the  Onuses,  or  the  English  Lady*8  Costume.  £duL- 
burgh,  1830.'' 
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Biology,  and  a  system  of  physiology  embracing  mind  as  one  of 
its  departments,  have  been  discovered,  the  practical  adaptation 
of  human  conduct  to  the  existing  laws  of  creation  cannot  be 
much  longer  deferred.  Whenever  this  shall  be  realized,  it 
will  be  acknowledged,  that  what  have  been  called  the  Laws  of 
Sickness  and  Mortality  are  not  invariable,  but  are  merely,  at 
least  before  the  period  of  old  age,  exceptions  to  the  fundamental 
laws  of  health  and  longevity.  These  exceptions  are  no  doubt  nu- 
merous, but,  in  proportion  as  a  knowled{^e  of  the  works  and  laws 
of  Nature  become  more  general,  the  causes  of  these  exceptions  will 
be  rendered  more  apparent,  and  means  be  speedily  aoopted  for 
their  prevention  and  removal.  These  means,  too,  will  be  found 
extremely  simple, — chiefly  consisting  of  moderate  labour,  iea^ 
perance,  cleanliness,  ventilation,  muscular  exercise,  serenity  of 
mind,  and  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  fuQC« 
tions  of  the  principal  organs  of  the  human  body*.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  however,  as  justly  remarked  by  Mr  Thackrab, 
that  subjects  like  these  find  no  entry  at  present  in  the  books  of 
our  merchants  or  tradesmen ;  they,  intent  on  their  avocations, 
strangely  overlooking  the  very  means  necessary  for  pursuing  them 
with  pleasure  and  success ;  whereas,  had  they  a  taste  for  Natu- 
ral History,  its  pursuits  would  be  a  recreation  not  only  delight* 
ful,  but  likewise  highly  beneficial  in  every  profession.  *^  We 
may  only  add,^  says  he,  ^'  that  a  man  addicted  to  pursuits  like 
these,— --the  various  pursuits,  I  mean,  of  natural  knowledge,—-* 
can  scarcely  be  a  bad  man.  A  judicious  parent  would  be  far 
more  anxious  to  give  his  children  a  taste  for  natural  knowledg^e 
than  for  literature.  They  might  gain  neither  present  nor  ulti- 
mate fame,  but  they  would  obtain  that  moderate  and  serene  en- 
joyment, that '  tranquiUitas  animi^  the  ^  animtut  sine  perturba* 
Hone  J*  to  which  Seneca  repeatedly  and  justly  refers  as  the  great- 
est of  temporal  blessings.*" 

By  philanthropic  efforts  and  investigations  such  as  those  we 
have  been  now  considering,  it  is  obvious  that  a  great  improve- 
ment will  be  speedily  effected  in  our  public  and  private  semina- 
ries of  education.  Pbilosoplrical  societies  and  associations  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  fine  and  useful  arts,  would  do  well  to 
patronise  every  attempt  to  accomplish  so  desirable  a  change. 
The  chief  obstacles  likely  to  be  encountered  at  the  commence- 
ment will  be  the  want  of  collections  of  objects  in  natural  his- 
tory and  scientific  apparatus ;  but  the  former  class  of  institu- 

*  Perhaps  there  are  few  if  any  works  wherein  the  miseries  of  mankind 
referable  to  inftingements  of  the  laws  of  nature,  are  more  fiimiliarly  or  more 
fhrciblj  illustratea,  than  in  an  Essay  on  the  Constitution  of  Man,  and  its 
relations  to  external  objects,  by  Mr  George  Combe.  In  the  Numbers  of 
this  Journal  will  also  be  found  many  articles  on  education  in  general,  and 
more  especially  with  respect  to  the  importance  of  instruction  in  the  natural 
aciences  during  youth. 
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tions  would,  without  doubt,  willingly  for  some  time  at  first  aid 
in  overcoming  these  difficulties,  by  the  temporary  use  of  the  re- 
quisite articles  in  their  museums,  and  the  latter  associations  by 
their  patronage  and  pecuniary  assistance.  At  the  beginning 
only,  would  such  aid  be  necessary  ;  for,  as  at  Belfast,  the  pupils 
would  soon  form  museums  for  themselves,  and  the  fees  would 
speedily  be  adequate  for  all  other  purposes. 

The  only  objections  hitherto  urged  to  scientific  instruction  in 
eariy  youth,  are  the  alleged  incapacity  of  the  mind  for  it  at  that 
period,  and  its  interference  with  the  time  which  should  be  de« 
voted  to  other  studies.  But  it  has  been  already  seen,  that  in 
practice  such  objections  do  not  apply ;  and  it  will  be  apparent 
to  all,  that  whatever  at  the  same  time  tends  both  to  amuse  and 
instruct,  must  not  only  be  a  healthy  relaxation  from  severer 
studies,  but  act  beneficially  upon  the  faculties  of  memory  and 
reflection.  The  study  of  Geology,  Botany,  and  Chemistry,  for 
example,  must  prove  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  inquisitive  and 
ardent  minds  of  youth,  as  may  be  readily  conceived  from  the 
extreme  fondness  of  all  children  at  the  earliest  age  for  ^^  pretty 
stones,^  the  daisy,  and  other  plants  of  our  fields,  and  the  plea- 
sure they  also  take  in  producing  the  light  air-bubble,  by  means 
of  soapy  water  and  the  common  tobacco-pipe.  Indeed,  what- 
ever requires  to  be  taught  chiefly  by  means  of  the  omns  of 
seeing  and  hearing,  is  extremely  well  adapted  to  the  earlier  pe- 
riods of  life,  the  intention  and  order  of  Nature  being,  that  these 
faculties  should  be  exercised  before  those  of  intellect. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  study  of  the  natural  sdences 
were  more  attended  to  in  the  education  of  Females.  On  them 
the  health,  morals,  and  intellectual  state  of  society  must  be  al- 
ways much  dependent,  for  they  are  the  natural  guardians  of  the 
young,  and,  of  course,  ^*  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree^s  in- 
clined*r 

In  Edinburgh,  Dr  D.  B.  Reid,  the  able  assistant  of  our  emi- 
nent Professor  of  Chemistry,  has  already  taken  the  lead  in  in- 
structing the  youth  of  both  sexes  in  the  elementary  principles  of 
that  attractive  and  useful  science,  and  his  success,  both  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  pupils,  and  their  progress  in  the  study,  has 
exceeded  all  expectation.    Another  gentleman:,  equally  well  qua- 

•  In  the  "  Belfast  News-Letter"  of  84th  February  last,  it  is  mentioned 
that  Mr  James  Bryce  delivered  his  introductory  lecture  on  Geology,  on  the 
Wednesday  preceding,  in  the  room  of  the  Natural  History  Society.  The  au- 
dience «ras  extremely  numerous  and  respectable,  including  a  large  assemblage 
of  huUstm  A  universal  interest  seemed  to  be  felt  in  the  subject,  and  so  crowded 
was  the  room,  that  many  persons  were  obliged,  from  want  of  accommodation, 
to  retire  before  the  lecture  commenced.  Mr  B.  concluded  his  very  compre- 
hensive and  interesting  Iiecture,  by  shewing  the  importance  of  a  knowled^^  of 
geology  to  all  ranks,  but  more  espedally  to  the  farmer,  the  miner,  the  en- 
gineer, the  landed  proprietor,  &c.  and  In  a  very  impressive  passage  pointed 
out  its  bearing  upon  the  great  subject  of  Natural  Tneology. 
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lified  (Mr  W.  Macgillivrayy  Curator  of  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons),  is  maturiDg  his  arrangements  for 
imparting  elementary  instruction  in  several  departments  of  Na- 
tural History,  viz.  Geology,  Botany,  and  Zoology,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  of  these  bemg  speedily  fdlowed  by  Natural  Phi« 
losophy  and  other  sciences. 

Mechanics^  Institutions  have  already  done  much  for  instruct- 
ing the  people  in  the  sdences  and  the  arts,  but  some  depart- 
ments, especially  those  which  relate  to  the  study  of  Nature,  have 
been  certainly  too  much  overlooked.  Natural  History  is  the  mine 
out  of  which  the  materials  of  all  other  knowledge  must  be  ori- 
ginally dug,  as  well  as  the  most  solid  basis  on  which  the  compo- 
site structure  can  be  successfully  reared.  Let  these  institutions, 
then,  be  not  too  exclusive  in  their  character, — let  their  directors 
reflect  on  the  diversity  of  wants  which  they  have  to  supply,-— 
let  their  halls,  as  at  London,  be  open  throughout  the  country 
to  every  philanthropic  individual  willing  to  impart  instruction 
to  the  people,— -and  let  all  ranks  recollect,  that  on  the  wide  dif- 
fusion of  general  knowledge  among  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
depend  the  existence  and  prosperity  of  Britain. 


ARTICLE  V. 

SECOND  ADDBESS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  BOYAL 
LEWES  SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRY,  1832. 

Ik  Vol.  VII.  p.  117)  of  this  Journal,  we  noticed  the  institution 
of  this  school.  We  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  our 
readers  the  Second  Address  of  the  Committee  of  Management 
to  its  Friends  and  Benefactors.  It  is  impossible  to  read  it 
without  interest;  and  we  hope  that  the  institution  may  be 
copied  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  expense  appears  to 
be  moderate,  and  the  regulations  judicious. 

^*  A  Course  of  Instruction  has  been  furnished  during  the 
past  year,  (since  Februaiy  18S1,)  at  the  Royal  Lewes 
School  of  Ikdustbt,  to  about  90  Boys  and  Girls,  who  are 
above  six  years  old. 

**  It  will  be  a  ground  of  ample  satisfaction  to  the  friends  of 
the  institution,  to  know  that  these  children  have  advanced  in 
useful  acquirements,  in  a  degree  proportioned  to  the  means 
which  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee,— 
means  intended  to  combine  works  of  the  head  and  hand,  while 
the  germs  of  sound  morality  have  been  implanted  or  strengthen- 
ed, with  a  blessing  to  the  children,  and  to  society  at  larpe. 

^^  Foremost  of  the  means  to  produce  the  habit  of  mdostry 
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and  the  moral  improvement  of  the  boys,  was  the  use  of  an  acre 
of  arable  ground,  which  is  situated  on  the  verge  of  Kingston 
parish,  where  it  joins  Southover  to  the  west.  Possession  was 
not  had  till  the  6th  April,  and  this  may  account  for  any  defi- 
ciency in  the  value  of  the  crop.  In  fact  the  Committee  would 
not  have  ventured  to  avail  themselves  of  this  powerful  instru- 
ment in  education,  if  they  had  not  been  encouraged  by  the  spon- 
taneous  liberality  of  a  friend  to  whom  their  doubts  were  made 
known.  Lady  Noel  Byron  sent  them  a. sum  which  seemed  ade- 
quate to  the  purchase  of  tools^  and  to  rent  an  acre  of  ground, 
near  Lew^s,  for  two  years.  It  will  appear  from  the  statements 
which  follow,  that  the  sum  obtained  for  the  crop  this  year 
barely  amounts  to  the  rent  (L.IO)  for  which  an  acre  oould  be 
obtained  within  a  convenient  distance  of  the  school. 

^*  Making  due  allowance  for  the  previous  inexperience  of  the 
boys,  and  their  teacher,  in  gardening,  it  was  highly  gratifying 
to  witness  the  thriving  results  of  their  great  diligence  and  care. 
It  was  still  more  gratifying  to  observe  the  alacrity  and  perse- 
verance of  most  of  the  boys,  and  even  of  the  youngest,  in  several 
instances.  Twelve  of  the  senior  boys  have  been  distinguished 
by  permission  to  cultivate  each  a  portion  of  garden  ground, 
which  they  gather  the  produce  of,  and  carry  home  to  consume. 
The  tools  employed  were  spades,  hoes  and  rakes  of  suitable 
sizes,  a  large  spade,  a  Canterbury  hoe,  a  shovel,  tin  watering- 
pots,  as  well  as  a  twelve  gallon  cask,  mounted  on  the  frame  of 
a  wheelbarrow  ;  which  has  been  emjdoyed  (in  dry  weather)  to 
carry  about  water  taken  from  a  rivulet  at  the  southern  extremi- 
ty of  the  ground. 

"  The  chief  produce  of  the  acre  was  in  peas,  cucumbers,  car- 
rots, potatoes,  cabbage,  broccoli,  radishes,  turnips,  beans,  onions 
and  celery  ;  yielding  in  money  the  sum  of  L.9 : 1 : 9,  and  leav- 
ing stock  on  hand  and  in  the  ground  at  Christmas.  The  gar- 
den was  cultivated  by  districts, — as  many  districts  as  there  were 
boys  capable  of  gardening ;  then  each  such  boy  was  allowed  to 
chuse  from  the  others  a  fellow-labourer,  two  to  chuse  a  third,  and 
three  a  fouith,  till  a  district  was  found  for  every  boy  and  a  group 
of  boys,  with  a  leader,  for  every  district.  The  advantages  of 
this  arrangement  became  obvious,  from  the  moment  it  was 
adopted  by  Mr  Till,  as  chief  gardener ;  and  the  Committee  take 
this  opportunity  of  recording  that  Mr  Till  has  shewn  in  this,  as 
in  every  other  department  of  the  school,  great  readiness  to  re- 
ceive and  apply  the  advice  which,  in  many  cases,  has  been  ob- 
tained from  friends  or  subscribers  to  the  institution. 

**  Besides  gardening,  the  branches  of  industry  in  which  the 
boys  have  acquired  some  skill  are— 4he  making  ot  so-called  Ba- 
vins out  of  faggots  for  firewood,  the  manufacture  of  list  shoes 
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soled   with  leather,   and  the  method  of  cleaning  shoes  and 
knives. 

*^  In  the  alternation  of  study  and  labour,  the  boys  have  enjoy- 
ed greater  opportunities,  perhaps,  than  the  girls,  for  observing 
and  learning  to  know  common  objects.  They  have  had  some 
instruction  from  Mr  Till,  in  lessons  on  objects,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  continuation  of  those  which  he  used  to  give,  in 
former  years,  at  the  Infant  School,  near  the  Castle.  In  their 
hours  of  study,  the  object  has  been,  to  enable  the  boys  first  to 
read  with  marked  precision,  and  then  to  read  with  facility.  A 
numerical  frame  with  balls  has  been  employed  in  the  first  les- 
sons of  arithmetic,  previously  to  working  out  the  four  rules  with 
the  use  of  figures,  and  the  two  methods  were  frequently  com- 
bined. 

^^  On  the  girls^  side  of  the  establishment,  Mrs  Till  has  been 
no  less  indefatigable  in  teaching  the  various  processes  of  plain 
needle-wcnrk,  and  latterly  of  straw-plaiting ;  she  has  also  given 
attention  on  one  afternoon  in  the  week,  to  the  more  stirring 
business  of  sweeping,  scouring,  and  cleaning  the  house,  and 
sometimes  washing,  with  the  elder  girls.  When  Mrs  TUl  has 
been  so  engaged,  some  member  of  the  committee  has  presid- 
ed ^nerally  over  the  younger  children  at  needle-work  or 
readm^. 

'^  Girls  as  well  as  boys  have  been  taught  writing  by  Mr  Till, 
and  their  improvement  in  this  art  will  be  seen  (by  comparing 
i^pecimens  of  difierent  dates)  to  be  sufficient  for  the^  length  of 
tiHie  each  child  has  bestowed  in  writing  copies. 

^^  While  the  Regulation  No.  6,  which  appoints  the  daily 
reading  of  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  children,  has  been 
strictly  followed,  the  means  of  instruction  have  been  increased 
by  the  use  of  *•  Early  Lessons,^  and  of  the  story,  by  Mrs  Mar- 
cet,  of  *  Building  a  House  ;^  two  works  adapted  for  teaching 
common  things  in  a  way  suited  to  the  capacities  of  children. 

'^  In  order  to  ascertain  the  reality  and  extent  of  the  progress 
made  by  the  girls'  school  in  reading,  and  understanding  what 
they  learn  to  read,  and  in  their  ciphering,  examinations  were 
appcnnted  to  be  held  monthly  by  a  part  of  the  committee. 
The  examiners  report  that  enough  of  the  girls'  time  is  given  to 
study,  aided  by  the  methods  employed  of  teaching  in  class,  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  as  much  learning  as  may  fiEdl  in  with  the 
parents'  ulterior  views  for  their  children ;  consistently  with  that 
variety  of  useful  occupation  which  it  was  the  design  of  the 
school  to  provide. 

*^  In  closing  this  address,  the  Committee  feel  warranted  in 
anerting,  that  if  this  School  of  Industry  find  a  continuance  of 
the  same  support  it  now  enjoys,  it  will  be  susceptible  of  conti- 
nual improvement.    They  are  most  anxious  to  obtain  better  ac- 
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oommodation  fen:  the  girls^  school^  which  they  know  by  per- 
sonal attendance  to  be,  in  its  present  dimensions,  unsuited  to  a 
better  arrangement  of  the  classes ;  and  they  are  of  opinion  that 
it  may  be  improved  for  a  less  expense  than  was  incurred  last 
year  in  fitting  up  other  parts  of  the  establishment.^ 

East  Port  Lake,  I6lh  Jan.  18S2. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

THEOAY  OF  ANIMAL  RESEMBLANCES;  or  a  Philosq)hical  Essay 
on  the  Means  of  Determining  the  Dispositions,  Physical  and  Moral,  of 
Animals,  bj  Analogies  in  their  Forms,  Coverings,  and  Colours.  By  the 
Chevalier  Da  Gama  Machado.    Paris,  Treuttel  and  Wurtz.    1831. 

X  HIS  elegant  quarto,  which  we  have  received  from  its  author, 
is,  we  understand,  published  at  his  own  expense.  He  is  a  man 
of  fortune,  whose  fancy  it  is  to  live  surrounded  by  a  menagerie 
of  animals  of  his  own  collecting,  whose  characters,  manners,  and 
habits  it  forms  his  delight  to  study  and  describe.  He  has  been 
led  to  observe  similarities  in  the  dispositions,  manners,  and  ha- 
bits of  different  species  of  animals,  and,  being  at  the  same  time 
struck  with  a  corresponding  resemblance  in  external  features, 
such  as  their  forms,  their  furs  and  plumages  {robes)^  and  their 
colours,  he  has  ventured  the  theory  that  this  coincidence  is  a 
law  of  Nature,  and  may  be  looked  for  invariably, — ^the  same 
causes  producing  the  same  effects ;  but  the  author  does  not  con- 
fine the  theory  to  animate  beings,  but  asserts  that  the  law  runs 
through  all  organized  nature,  and  that  there  is  an  analogous  re- 
semblance of  vegetables  to  animal?,  and  of  vegetables  to  each 
other,  in  one  or  more  particulars  of  character,  whenever  there  is 
a  resemblance  in  their  external  features.  He  even  conjectures 
that  the  law  may  extend  to  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  instances 
the  observation  of  Baron  Humboldt,  that  the  sand  of  the  bed  in 
which  the  diamonds  of  Russia  are  found,  is  precisely  of  the  same 
kind  and  appearance  as  that  with  which  the  diamonds  of  Brazil 
are  surrounaed.  The  author,  manifesting  that  kindness  of  feel- 
ing which  is  so  often  found  in  the  friends  of  the  inferior  animals, 
offers  as  one  among  other  recommendations  of  the  study  of  animal 
character,  that  it  may  serve  to  remove  prejudices  too  common 
against  particular  animals,  which  often  render  us  unjust  and 
even  cruel  to  them. 

Reaumur  and  Buffon  studied  the  manners  and  character  of 
»  great  number  of  animals,  but  did  not  think  of  observing  the 
relation  between  their  physical  and  moral  qualities,  so  to  speak. 


'«• 
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Gall  was  subsequently  more  fortunate,  the  audior  observes; 
that,  in  giving  to  the  study  of  man  a  more  durable  and  solid 
foundation,  ^^  he  has  elevated  that  study  to  the  rank  of  positive 
science,  and  his  philosophy  is  now  recognised  as  alone  capable 
of  conducting  to  truth,  and  of  displacing  the  vague  abstractions 
of  a  metavhyaique^  whose  reveries  have  so  long  misled  the  hu- 
man mina,  and  which  have  produced  the  theogonies  of  ancient 
and  the  conflicting  theologies  of  modern  times,— which  have  led  to 
so  much  religious  fanaticism  and  bloodshed.^^  Surrounded  by 
his  animals,  the  author  claims  kindred  with  all  who  befriend 
them ;  and  he  mentions  a  recent  memoir  by  M.  Dureau  Del»- 
malle,  member  of  the  Institute,  in  which  he  enters  philosophic 
cally  into  a  subject  which  we  must  acknowledge  to  be  new  and 
not  less  important,  the  relation  of  man  to  the  inferior  animals, 
which  last  he  holds  not  to  be  the  mere  machines  which  man  in 
his  pride  is  apt  to  take  them  for.  After  alluding  to  the  specu« 
lations  of  Porta  and  Lavater,  who  considered  man  in  the  relation 
of  his  external  to  his  moral  character,  and  to  whom  he  thinks 
Dr  Gall  has  scarcely  done  justice,  he  gives  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
organs  which  Dr  Gall  has  established  as  belonging  to  mm  and 
animals, — ^makes  honourable  mention  of  the  latours  of  In-  GalPs 
colleague  Dr  Spurzheim,  and  enumerates  the  places  all  over  the 
world  where  societies  are  formed  for  the  promotion  of  the 
science,  from  the  first  at  Edinburgh  to  the  latest  at  Paris. 

The  work  contains  20  coloured  engravings.  The  first  is  de- 
voted to  the  ape  called  the  Saimiri  or  orange-coloured  Sapajou,  a 
special  favourite  of  the  author^s  from  its  beauty,  vivacity  of  eye, 
and  alertness  of  movements.  While  this  interesting  animal  was, 
with  many  others,  at  breakfast  with  the  Chevalier,  it  excited 
some  surprise  in  its  host  by  barking  like  a  d(^.  The  author 
was  led  by  this  to  compare  it  with  a  particular  species  of  doff, 
which  he  calls  the  Chiefs  Carlin^  and  also  with  the  barking-o^, 
the  Chouetie-huloi.  In  the  dog  he  found  the  colour  and  black 
muzzle  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  monkey,  and  in  the  owl  the  eye 
and  the  colour  of  the  plumage.  In  a  second  plate,  represent- 
ing the  bead  of  the  same  ape,  the  large  development  of  the  love 
of  ofl^spring  is  shewn ;  and  the  author  states,  that  even  among 
monkeys,  from  whose  care  of  their  young  Dr  Gall  discovered 
the  organ,  the  saimiri  is  distinguished  for  a£Pectionate  solicitude 
for  its  ofispring. 

The  race-horse  and  greyhound  are  next  compared  in  the 
depth  of  the  thorax  and  slendemess  of  [the  abdomen,  which 
so  well  suit  them  for  speed.  In  the  draught-horse  and  the 
draught^x  there  is  a  pointed  resemblance  in  the  whole  muscular 
frame  which  their  labours  require. 

The  audior  succesnvely  compares,  in  his  beautifully  coloured 
engravings,  the  lion  with  the  Angora  cat— *the  hyena  with  the 
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wolf-dc^t— the  mouse  with  the  wren^—many  birds  with  each 
other,  and  birds  with  butterflies,— this  last  forming  a  very  strik- 
ing resemblance  in  colour  and  variegation, — and  invariably  some 
coincident  agreement  in  character  or  habits  is  pointed  out. 

One  of  the  engravings,  the  eleventh,  is  particularly  striking.  It 
presents  the  barking  owl  {ChoueUe  kulot)^  and  the  enormous 
Brazilian  butterfly,  called  the  Agrippinna^  together.  This  in- 
sect, measuring  sometimes  11  inches  from  tip  to  tip  of  its  ex- 
panded wings,  and  3  in  the  length  of  its  body,  presents  in  the 
most  striking  manner  the  colours  of  the  owl,  in  around,  shades, 
spots,  and  variegations.  Of  the  resemblance  of  these  two  ani*- 
mals  in  their  habits,  we  give  the  following  account,  translated 
from  the  work,  as  a  specimen  :-~'^  These  two^winged  creatures, 
although  very  different  from  each  other,  in  certain  respects^ 
have  alike  an  aversion  to  the  light ;  they  are  clothed  in  sombre 
colours,  like  all  animals  that  live  in  the  shade ;  and  manifest 
more  or  less  of  the  inclinations  of  the  cat,  which,  like  them, 
sleeps  during  the  day,  and  b^ns  to  hunt  when  the  sun  sets, 
and  when  the  other  animals  retire  to  rest  There  is  a  perfect 
agreement  in  their  manners,  and  with  those  of  other  nocturnal 
animal^  The  owl  and  the  agrippinna  feed  upon  insects,  and 
shew  the  same  arts  in  seizing  their  prey.  Behold  then,  again, 
the  identity  of  manners  and  inclinations  coincident  with  an  un^- 
equivocal  resemblance,  and  we  shall  learn  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  confine  ourselves  to  the  classifications  established  by  the  scal- 
pel. We  may  address  ourselves,  besides,  to  the  external  forms 
and  the  coverings,  and  the  more  so,  that  often  individuals  of 
very  different  tribes  discover  the  same  habits,  while  members  of 
the  same  family  present  manners  the  most  opposite.  The  small 
ape,  called  the  Ou%9titi^  which  is  of  a  very  pretty  figure,  and 
which  belongs  to  the  family  of  the  monkeys,  has  precisely  the 
tastes  of  the  cat ;  it  shews  in  its  physiognomy  much  of  the  same 
sort  of  cunning,  and  has  even  some  resemblance  to  the  owl  and 
the  butta*fly,  m  the  plate  now  under  consideration.  When  I 
had  an  ouistiti  in  my  menagerie,  I  had  nearly  lost  one  of  my 
little  red  fish  by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  httle  ape  sprung  to 
the  jar  that  contained  it  I  had  much  difficulty  in  restraining 
it,  and  ever  since  I  have  given  it  smelts  (eperlans^  Scottic^  spit'- 
Un^a)^  of  which  it  has  £ewn  itself  very  fond.  We  see  in  this 
as  in  other  instances,  animals  of  different  families,  offering  an 
exterior  partly  like  and  partly  different,  and  whose  covering  and 
character  meet  eaeh  other  with  an  idoitity  which  confirms  my 
prindi^es ;  and  that,  above  all,  where  there  is  resemblance  in 
form,  covering,  and  colour,  we  may  rely  upon  conformity  of 
character." 

The  last  plate  but  one  presents  two  heads  of  dogs,  the  one 
docile  and  gentle,  and  the  other  indocile  and  fierce.  In  the 
first,  the  rise  and  roundness  of  the  forehead  from  the  top  of  the 
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nose^  and  the  flatness  in  the  satone  region  in  the  other,  is  a  saUa. 
factory  confirmation  of  an  observation  often  made  in  compara- 
tive phrenology.  All  the  plates  are  coloured  with  great  and 
expressive  beauty.  In  some  of  the  figures,  we  would  say,  if 
within  our  province,  that  the  drawing  is  a  little  stifi^  and  artifi- 
cial. 

We  would  give  every  encouragement  to  the  Chevalier  Ma- 
chado  to  prosecute  his  observations.  The  line  is  new,  and  we 
do  not  quarrel  with  him  for  his  attachment  to  his  theory,  and 
for  what  appears  to  us  an  occasional  overshot,  not  only  in  his 
estimate  of  the  value  and  relevancy  of  particular  proofs,  but  of 
the  importance  of  his  views  to  natural  history.  Without  zeal 
there  is  no  perseverance ;  and  the  real  value  of  the  author^s  la- 
bours will  appear  as  his  induction  advances,  not  when  it  is  only 
begun.  Wnile  he  has  ventured  some  rather  slight  and  distant 
resemblances  of  physiognomy  and  character,  he  has  brought  for*> 
ward  many  others  which  are  very  striking  and  interesting. 

It  is  a  substantial  benefit  to  science  to  add  a  new  element  in 
the  investigation  of  any  truth— a  new  agent,  to  speak  chemi^ 
Gaily,  in  any  important  analysis.  In  zoology,  if  not  in  botany, 
anatomical  form  and  structure  have  been  almost  exclu^vely 
trusted  to  as  the  rule  of  classification.  Several  naturalists  have 
directed  their  attention  to  furs  and  feathers,  and  even  to  colour, 
as  indicating  distinctions  among  the  tribes  of  animals.  Our 
author^s  originality  consists  in  connecting  these  physic^nomies 
with  manners  and  habits,  and  the  field  is  as  interesting  as  it  is 
important  Neither  Buffon  nor  Reaumur  applied  their  study 
of  the  characters  of  animals  as  a  scientific  instrument  to  facili- 
tate ulterior  investigations. 

Nothing  has  pleased  us  more  than  the  benevolence  which 
breathes  through  the  whole  work.  It  is  delightful  to  trace 
scientific  labours  to  an  originating  impulse  of  moral  feeling ; 
and  we  shall  certainly  not  be  in  Paris  without  making  interest 
to  (issisi  at  one  of  the  author^s  dejeunia^  and  see  him  in  his  glory 
in  the  midst  of  his  large  family. 


ARTICLE  VII. 

JOURNAL  D£  LA  SOCIETE  PHBENOLOGIQUE  D£  PARIS, 
No.  1.  pp.  131. 8vo.  BaiUi^  Paris  ft  London,  &  Madachlan  &  Stew, 
art  &  Thomas  Clark,  Edin.  1882. 

tV  k  have  been  much  gratified  by  the  talent,  knowledge,  and 
calm  philosophical  wisdom  displayed  in  this  Journal.    It  will 
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carry  Phrenology  into  every  country  of  Europe,  recommended 
by  the  highest  names  in  medicine,  law,  art,  and  general  science, 
in  Paris.  *'  The  periodical  press,*"  says  the  prospectus,  **  is 
now  the  eye,  and  we  might  almost  say  the  brain^  of  society.  It 
diffuses,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  truths  of  every  descrip- 
tion  ;  and,  thanks  to  its  complete  emancipation,  all  its  discove- 
ries are  now  rendered  popular  with  an  admirable  facility.  The 
Phrenological  Society  would  have  considered  itself  deprived  of 
its  most  powerful  means  of  influence,  its  most  effective  lever,  if 
it  had  omitted  to  institute  a  Journal,  in  which  should  be  care- 
fully recorded  every  fact  calculated  to  improve  and  extend  the 
important  branch  of  natural  science  to  which  it  is  devoted.  If 
Dr  Gall,  the  immortal  founder  of  our  doctrine,  had  lived,  it 
would  have  commenced  under  his  auspices,  and  been  supported 
by  his  approbation.  But  this  great  luminary  was  extinguished 
at  the  moment  when  time,  the  vanquisher  of  all  prejudices 
and  obstacles,  promised  him  the  highest  triumph.  Previously 
to  his  death,  indeed,  his  discoveries  had  successfully  resisted 
every  effort  of  his  opponents.  With  us,  they  had  been  forced 
to  sustain  two  rude  attacks,  that  of  the  glorious  despotism  of 
Napoleon,  and  of  ridicule ;  but  the  time  is  at  length  arrived, 
when  the  system  of  Dr  Gall,  clearly  understood,  and  philoso- 
phically developed,  must  operate  a  revolution  in  the  moral  and 
intellectual  world,  similar  to  that  which  the  discoveries  of  the 
great  Newton  have  occasioned  in  the  world  of  physical  sci- 
ence." 

The  Journal  contains  the  laws  of  the  Society,  and  list  of  its 
members,  which  we  published  in  No.  80  of  this  work.  The 
honorary  members,  none  of  whom  appeared  in  the  former  list, 
are  the  foUowing  :-— 

MM.  Vimont,  docteur  en  m^decine. 
Combe  (Georges)  k  Edimbourg. 
Combe  (Andr<l)  k  Edimbourg. 
EUiotson  (Professeur)  k  Loncfres. 
Sedgwick  (John)  k  Londres. 
Ucelli,  professeur  k  Florence. 
Wright  (Eduard)  k  Londres. 

The  ^*  Introduction""  to  the  Journal  contains  an  able  exposi- 
tion of  the  basis,  substance,  and  applications  of  Phrenology,  and 
shews  familiar  acquaintance  with  metaphysics  and  phyaolc^, 
as  well  as  with  tlie  history  of  mental  and  medical  science. 
**  The  faculties  admitted  by  the  metaphyacians,  it  is  said,  are 
foimd,  on  rigid  analysis,  to  be  nothing  more  than  modes  of  ac- 
don,  or  genoal  results  of  the  primitive  faculties.     It  is  impos- 
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sible,  by  means  of  them,  to  indicate  the  differences  between  one 
individual  and  another;  all  men,  who  are  not  idiots,  possess 
them.  All  physical  substances  have  extension,  and  weight; 
and  they  are  all  impenetrable ;  but  they  are  not  all  gold  or  cop. 
per.  Not  one  of  their  metaphysical  faculties  designates  an  in* 
stinct,  a  desire,  or  a  moral  quality.  It  is  impossible  to  explain, 
by  means  of  Will  and  Understanding,  the  origin  and  activity  of 
the  instinct  of  sexual  love,  or  that  of  the  love  of  offspring,  the 
faculty  of  colouring,  or  a  talent  for  music.  Historians  and  mo- 
ralists, in  painting  the  character  of  a  celebrated  man,  have  never 
described  him  by  the  abstract  faculties,  which,  in  the  system  of 
these  philosophers,  compose  the  understanding.  When  Alex« 
ander,  Socrates,  Homer,  Bayard  or  Sully  is  cited,  are  they  ever 
described  as  having  shone  by  desire,  by  sensation,  by  percep- 
tion, attention,  abstraction,  liberty,  or  comparison  ?^ 

**  The  physiologists  in  vain  enrolled  themselves  in  opposition 
to  the  discoveries  of  Dr  Gall ;  they  changed  their  language  in 
their  courses  of  lectures,  and  in  the  new  editions  of  their  works, 
and  in  this  manner  rendered  a  tacit  but  forced  homage  to  the 
truths  of  Phrenology .^^ 

The  various  objections  which  have  been  urged  ag£unst  Phre. 
nology  are  stated  and  answered.  Courage  has  been  placed  in 
the  heart,  because,  it  is  said,  this  organ  is  larger  and  stronger  in 
courageous  than  in  timid  animals.  ^^  Natural  history,  however, 
establishes  no  such  fact.  The  volume  of  the  heart,  and  the  ra^ 
{ndity  of  its  movements,  so  variable  in  different  individuals,  are 
not  in  relation  to  their  courage.  The  greatest  captain  of  mo- 
dem  ages.  Napoleon,  who  never  knew  the  sentiment  of  fear, 
had  a  little  heart,  and  his  pulse  gave  only  from  42  to  48  beats 
in  the  minute.^ 

The  application  of  Phrenology  to  education,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  insanity,  are  discussed ;  and  respectful  mention  is  made 
of  the  important  discoveries,  and  invaluable  labours,  of  Dr 
Spurzheim  in  the  science.  Of  Dr  Gall,  it  is  said,  that  ^^  on  the 
brink  of  the  tomb,  numerous  and  powerful  testimonies  of  respect 
and  admiration  reached  him.  Illustrious  and  generous  voices 
proclaimed  his  merits,  when  death  was  about  to  encompass  all 
of  him  that  was  mortal.  His  labours  will  not  remain  unap- 
preciated by  posterity.  Severe  without  injustice,  and  equitable 
without  flattery,  it  will  say,  in  the  words  of  Hufeland,  that  ^'  Dr 
Gall  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  18th 
century.^  It  will  acknowledge  that  his  doctrine  is  the  finest 
monument  erected  in  the  field  of  observation  by  the  genius  of 
man.  Philosophy,  medicine,  education,  penal  legislation,  and 
pcditical  institutions,  every  branch  of  practical  knowledge  relat- 
mg  to  human  interests,  is  destined  to  advance  under  its  illumi* 
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nation.^  This  introductory  discourse  does  great  honour  to  its 
author  Dr  Foissac. 

There  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  transactions  of  the  Pa- 
risian Society  during  the  first  year,  read  to  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  society,  held  on  2^  August  1831.  Among  other  cases 
recorded,  is  that  of  an  engraver,' forty-two  years  of  age,  who, 
after  sustaining  a  loss  of  600  francs,  complained  of  a  determina- 
tion of  blood  to  his  head.  He  afterwards  became  insane,  and 
his  hallucination  consisted  in  the  belief  that  he  was  a  great  ge- 
neral^ and  afterwards  minister  of  war.  He  wrote  letters  to  the 
military  officers  in  Paris,  ordering  them  to  prepare  for  a  grand 
review,  at  which  he  meant  to  command.  He  suosequently  died, 
and,  on  dissection,  the  organ  of  Self-Esteem  was  found  large, 
and  sensibly  altered  in  structure. 

*'  Physiology  is  calculated  to  render  the  most  important  ser* 
vices  to  civilization ;  but  to  produce  this  effect,  it  must  not  be 
misrepresented,  ridiculed,  proscribed,  as  it  has  been  till  these 
later  times.  You  all  recollect  the  aversion  of  the  despot  in  the 
days  of  our  military  glory  to  the  doctrine  of  Gall  * ;  the  sai^ 
casms  with  which  he  caused  it  to  be  overwhelmed,  the  ridicule 
with  which  he  laboured  to  cover  it.  If  he  could  not  completely 
accompHsh  his  object,  he  succeeded  at  least  in  retarding  its  pro- 
gress;  in  inspiring  repugnance  against  it;  and  this  fatal  influ- 
ence, which  penetrated  into  the  bosoms  even  of  philosophical 
institutions,  lost  its  force  only  under  the  reigns  of  the  restored 
sovereigns.  Phrenology,  recognising  no  truth  as  dangerous, 
consenting  to  caress  no  prejudice  which  she  destroys,  and  re- 
specting no  error  which  she  condemns,  ought  to  be  as  insuppor- 
table to  a  government  hypocritically  liberal  as  to  a  power  openly 
despotic.  But  we  feel  it  to  be  a  pleasure,  as  well  as  a  duty,  to 
proclaim  that  at  length  we  are  completely  free :  We  assemble 
under  the  protection  of  authority.  In  short,  it  does  not  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  a  p>vernment  truly  national,  to  lean  for  sup- 

Eort  on  mystery,  prejudice,  and  fraud ;  sustained  by  publicity, 
onesty,  and  freedom,  it  is  infinitely  more  secure.  The  time  is 
now  gone  by  when  men  could  acknowledge  the  services  which 
Phrenology  is  calculated  to  render  to  the  race,  and  at  the  same 
moment  reject  them,  under  pretext  that  there  are  some  truths 
which  it  is  dangerous  to  diffuse.*^ 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Phrenology  will  be  opened  under 
the  auspices  of  the  society  as  soon  as  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments are  completed. 

*  Napoleon  always  regarded  the  system  of  Dr  Gall  with  contempt 
^  Although  Gall,  merely  from  seeing  the  hust  of  Napoleon  placed  alongside 
of  those  of  the  generals  of  the  Austrian  armies,  bad  predicted  the  immortal 
victories  of  Italy,  yet  he  never  received  from  the  £mpci9r  the  smaUest  mark 
of  attention.** 
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We  are  greatly  pleased  with  the  spirit  which  pervades  this 
article.  It  is  wntten  by  Dr  Broussais,  Secretary-GeDeral  to  the 
Society  ;  it  is  eloquent,  fervid,  and  philosophical ;  full  of  indig- 
nation against  the  Jesuitism  which  so  long  laid  its  leaden  8ce[>- 
tre  on  science  as  well  as  on  public  liberty,  and  of  delight  at  the 
restoration  of  freedom.  ^'  Gentlemen,^  says  Dr  Broussais,  ^*  it 
is  Jesuitism  which  I  have  described.  It  appeared  strong  and 
powerful.  In  a  mciment,  a  gleam  of  lightning  flashed;  the 
thunder  burst,  and  an  odious  power  was  broken.  Liberty 
sprung  up  from  its  ruins ;  thought  is  at  length  free ;  the  human 
mind  is  about  to  put  forth  its  might,  and  to  yield  itself  to  the 
dictates  c^  its  inspirations.^ 

Dr  Fosati  has  contributed  an  able  and  historical  notice  of  the 
life  of  Dr  Gall,  illustrated  by  an  excellent  lithographic  por- 
trait ;  and  the  number  concludes  by  a  well  written  essay  on  the 
question  *^  What  mode  of  education  ought  to  be  adopted  for 
cnildren  who  depart  from  the  ordinary  standard,  and  who,  by 
their  peculiarities,  natural  or  acquired,  form  the  nursery  from 
which  proceed  the  insane,  men  of  great  genius,  enormous  crimi- 
nals, and  ordinary  infringers  of  the  laws."  It  proceeds  from 
the  pen  of  Dr  Felix  Voisin. 

We  regret  that  our  limits  prevent  us  from  going  farther  into 
the  details  of  this  joumaL  We  received  it  only  after  our  fifth 
sheet  was  in  the  press.  We  shall  endeavour  to  make  our  read- 
ers acquainted  hereafter  with  the  most  interesting  articles  which 
shall  appear  in  the  future  numbers.  We  recommend  to  those 
who  taKe  an  interest  in  the  science  to  subscribe  for  the  work  it- 
self :  The  price  in  Paris  is  three  francs,  or  2s.  6d.  Sterling  for 
each  number ;  and  the  work  may  be  (]i)tained  in  this  country 
for  a  very  small  advance. 

The  appearance  of  this  journal  will  exert  a  vast  influence  on 
opinion  in  Britain.  We  feel  that  every  day  we  are  gaining  on 
the  favour  of  the  rational  and  moral  portion  of  our  countrymen; 
but  the  weight  of  authority  still  continues  to  interpose  great 
obstructions  to  the  difiiision  of  our  science.  The  men  who 
lead  public  opinion  are  as  ignorant  of  the  merits  of  Phreno- 
logy  at  this  oay,  as  they  were  in  1815,  when  the  Edinburgh 
Review  uttered  its  grand  shout  of  derision  against  it;  and 
they  will  continue  ignorant,  because  they  consider  it  a  degra- 
dation to  study  it.  The  public  press  also  in  Britain  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  in  the  hands  of  individuals  who  have  hitherto  held 
Phrenology  in  so  great  contempt  that  they  have  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  devote  to  it  any  serious  attention.  This  also  is 
the  result  of  sheer  prejudice.  Let  the  Parisian  Journal,  how- 
ever, proceed  for  a  few  years  as  it  has  begun,  and  it  will  become 
as  disgraceful  in  every  quarter  of  France  and  England  to  be  ig- 
norant of  the  principles  of  Phrenology,  as  it  has  hitherto  been 
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to  be  acquainted  with  them ;  and,  from  the  day  on  which  this  ig- 
norance shall  be  dispelled^the  triumph  of  the  best  interests  of  man- 
kind will  be  secured.  Journalists  who  despise  Phrenology  have  no 
conception  of  the  extent  to  which  ignorance  of  its  principles  ren- 
ders them  impotent  for  the  consistent  support  and  advancement 
of  every  moral  and  intellectual  interest.  They  beat  the  air  in 
their  didactic  essays;  and  refute  in  one  pubhcation,  without 
knowing  it,  the  principles  which  they  had  laboured  to  establish 
in  another.  A  literary  friend  who  only  lately  has  prosecuted 
the  study  of  Phrenology,  described  the  e£Pect  on  his  mental  con- 
dition in  these  words  :  ^^  It  has  given  me,  as  it  were^  a  new 
sense ;  I  see  order,  and  beauty,  and  adaptation  in  the  world, 
where  previously  I  perceived  only  chaos  and  inconsistency.^ 
The  illusion  that  the  discovery  of  the  organs  of  the  mind  is  one 
of  trivial  importance,  not  calculated  to  exercise  any  striking  in- 
fluence on  human  affairs,  cannot  endure  many  years  longer.  The 
notion  is  too  palpably  absurd,  and  the  science  of  mind  possesses 
in  itself  two  many  and  too  interesting  attractions,  to  allow  us  to 
doubt  of  the  spieedy  destruction  of  this  prejudice,  and  then 
Phrenology  will  be  known  in  its  might. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

LEBENSGESCHICHTE  DEU  GIFT-MQRDERIN  GESCHE  MAR- 
GARETHE  GOTTFRIED,  &c.    Bremea  1831. 

THE  UFE  OF  GESCHE  MARGARETHE  GOTTFRIED,  Murderer 
by  Poison.  Compiled  by  Dr  F.  L.  Vooet,  her  Counsel,  from  her  own 
Confessions  and  from  Judicial  Documents.    Bremen,  1831. 

CxEscHE  Margabbthe  Gottfried,  living  in  Bremen,  was, 
in  March  18^,  accused  of  having  caused  the  death  of  a  number 
of  persons  by  poison.  Before  this  accusation,  she  had  lived  in 
apparently  easy  circumstances  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life ;  her 
liouse  was  elegantly  furnished,  and  her  dress  and  demeanour 
that  of  a  lady  ;  her  reputation  was  untainted ;  and  the  frequent 
deaths  which  occurred  in  her  house  were  ascribed  to  heavy  and 
unaccountable  visitations  of  God. 

The  development  of  her  head,  a  cast  of  which  was  presented 
to  the  Phrenological  Society  by  Dr  Hirschfeld  of  Bremen,  is  as 
follows : — 
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Amatiyeness,  large. 
Philoprogenitiveness,  verj  large. 
Concentrativeness,  lai^. 
Adhesiveness,  rather  large. 
Combativeness,  ftilL 
DestructivenesSy  enormouslj  hrge* 
Constructiveness,  moderate. 
Acquisitiyeness,  large. 
Secretiyeness,  yery  large. 
Self -esteem,  large. 
Iioye  of  Approbation,  large. 
Cautiousness,  rather  large. 
Benevolence,  smalL 
Veneration,  large. 
Hope,  large. 
Ideality,  moderate. 
Wonder,  fiiU. 
Conscientiousness,  full. 


Firmness,  very  large. 
Individuality,  x 
Eventuality,    / 
Form,  >  fulL 

Size,  I 

Weight,  ^ 

Colouring,  moderate 
Locality,  fulL 
Order,  ditto. 
Time,         ^ 
Number,     f 
Tune,  I 

Language,J 
Comparison,  rather  fulL 
Causality,  moderate. 
Wit,  rather  smalL 
Imitation,  rather  smalL 


moderate. 


Gesche  Ma&oarethe  Gottfried. 

The  head  above  tlie  band,  extending  from  the  eyebrows  to 
the  top  of  the  ear  in  the  profile,  and  running  between  the  two 
ears  in  the  back  view,  was  denuded  of  the  integuments  before 
the  cast  was  taken,  so  that  the  figures  represent  the  bare  skull. 
The  back  view  is  a  section  through  Destructiveness,  Secretive- 
ness,  and  the  point  at  which  Veneration  and  Firmness  join.  The 
position  of  the  ears  is  lower  than  during  life,  from  the  integu- 
ments in  the  upper  part  of  the  head  having  been  cut  off.  This 
also  has  increased  the  projection  of  the  chin.  The  engraver  has 
made  the  depression  corresponding  to  Conscientiousness  too 
great.  The  head  is  considerably  more  rounded  at  that  part 
than  is  here  represented.  The  figure,  being  cut  in  wood,  could 
not  be  rectifiea.     In  all  other  respects  it  is  correct 

The  skull  measures  from  Destructiveness  to  Destructiveness 
exactly  six  inches,  and  from  Secretiveness  to  Secretiveness  the 
breadth  is  the  same,  both  without  the  integuments ;  which  is  a 
full  measurement  for  the  male  head,  with  the  integuments.  The 
distance  from  Individuality  (over  the  muscles)  to  Philoproge- 
nitiveness is  7f   inches.      Destructiveness,   Secretiveness,  and 
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Firmness,  are  the  most  prominent  organs;  and,  by  taking  a 
cursory  view  of  this  woman^s  life,  we  shall  see  how  strong  their 
influence  over  her  was. 

Her  father  was  a  tailor  in  Bremen ;  active  and  industrious, 
but  stingy,  selfish,  and  inclined  to  superstition.  His  religion 
was  of  a  kind  that  influenced  him  as  long  as  its  practice  did  not 
interfere  with  his  own  interests ;  and  he  attended  church  only 
when  he  had  no  work  to  do  at  home. 

Gesche  Margarethe,  and  her  twin  brother,  were  bom  in  March 
1783.  These  were  the  only  children  of  their  father,  and,  when 
about  four  years  old,  were  both  sent  to  school,  where  they  re- 
mained till  they  were  nearly  twelve.  The  commencement  of 
Gesche^s  career  in  sin  may  be  dated  from  her  seventh  year,  and 
was  partly  owing  to  the  avarice  of  her  parents.  Being  allowed 
no  pocket-money,  she  was  unable  to  appear  on  an  equal  footing 
with  her  school  companions,  and  she  began  to  steal  from  her 
mother  small  sums  at  first,  but  afterwards  to  a  larger  amount 
This  did  not  remain  long  concealed  from  her  mother,  who,  how- 
ever, ascribed  it  to  the  son,  who  was  of  a  silent  bashful  disposi- 
tion, rather  than  to  the  daughter,  whose  manners  were  frank ; 
and  although  the  mother  had  afterwards  occasion  to  suspect  her 
daughter,  still  she  could  not  be  certain,  so  artfully  were  the 
crimes  concealed.  Her  father  was  accustomed  to  sing  a  hymn 
every  morning  before  commencing  work,  and  it  frequently  hap- 
pened that  his  daughter  was  moved  to  tears  by  it.  She  was,  how- 
ever, of  a  very  contradictory  spirit,  and  her  mother  had  frequent 
occasion  to  complain  of  her  conduct.  As  she  became  older,  she 
was  sent  to  learn  dancing,  an  accomplishment  in  which  she 
greatly  delighted.  She  also  attended  a  French  class,  where  an- 
other instance  occurred  of  her  Secretiveness  and  Love  of  Ap- 
probation :  to  appear  the  first  of  her  class,  she  employed  a 
young  man,  one  of  her  acquaintances,  to  write  her  lessons  for 
her,  which  she  then  copied  and  passed  for  her  own. 

Thus  her  life  passed  on  with  little  variety  till  she  was  twenty 
years  of  age,  although,  when  sixteen,,  she  had  already  received 
three  ofiers  of  marnage,  which  she,  or  rather  her  father,  de- 
dined.  She  was  beautiful,  and  almost  everywhere  beloved  and 
well  received. 

When  about  twenty,  she  received  an  offer  of  marriage  from  a 
saddler  of  the  name  of  Miltenberg,  which  she  was  induced  to  ac- 
cept. This  marriage  proved  far  from  happy.  Miltenberg  had 
formerly  been  married  to  a  woman  who  rendered  his  house  a  scene 
of  misery  and  discord,  and  to  avoid  her  society  he  always  took 
refu^  in  the  taverns,  and  so  acquired  a  propensity  to  liquor 
which  he  could  never  overcome.  He  was  induced  to  marry 
again  chiefly  by  his  father,  for  he  bad  been  so  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted with  marriage  by  his  former  experience,  that  he  had 
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little  desire  to  enter  into  another  contract,  and  frequent  quarrels 
took  place  between  him  and  his  father  on  the  subject.  Gesche 
evinced  no  great  love  towards  him,  but  the  riches  of  the  suitor 
had  a  powerful  influence  over  the  mind  of  her  father,  who  pre- 
vailed on  her  to  accept  of  the  offer. 

Miltenberg,  however,  loved  his  wife,  and  the  more  he  had 
been  ashamed  of  his  former  wife  the  more  he  seemed  to  doat 
upon  this  one ;  but  he  still  frequented  the  taverns,  and  she  was 
often  left  without  his  society  or  guidance. 

They  had  been  four  months  married  when  Gesche  met  Gott- 
fried, her  future  husband^  at  a  ball ;  and  from  that  day  all  her 
wishes  were  directed  towards  him.  She  now  began  to  colour 
her  cheeks  with  rouge ;  hours  were  spent  before  her  glass,  and 
from  her  toilet  she  hurried  to  her  kitchen  window,  andremained 
there  to  see  him  pass  to  his  counting-room;  but  Gottfried  took 
no  notice  of  her. 

It  was  about  this  period,  namely  in  September  1807,  that 
her  first  child  was  born.  About  the  same  time  Miltenberg  be- 
came acquainted  with  one  Kassou,  who  used  very  frequently  to 
visit  him,  and  who  soon  conceived  a  liking  for  his  wife,  which 
Gesche  did  not  leave  unretumed.  Their  intimacy  always  con- 
tinued to  increase,  and  presents  passed  between  them.  Gesche 
was  desirous  to  present  to  Kassou  a  breastpin  enclosing  a  lock  of 
her  hair,  but  did  not  well  know  how  to  express  a  note  which  she 
wished  to  send  along  with  it.  She,  therefore,  applied  to  Milten^ 
berg,  telling  him  that  she  wished  to  make  a  present  to  one  of 
her  female  friends,  and  requesting  him  to  write  a  note  to  be  sent 
along  it,  which  he  accordingly  did.  This  she  copied  and  sent 
to  Kassou  along  with  the  pm. 

In  1808  she  had  a  still-bom  child,  and  after  her  confinement 
began,  on  account  of  her  thin  appearance,  to  wear  not  fewer 
than  thirteen  pairs  of  stays,  to  improve  her  form.  This  was 
not  discovered  till  her  brrestment.  She  now  began  to  be  tired  of 
Miltenberg ;  calumniating  him  to  her  parents,  and  directing  her 
passions  sometimes  to  Gottfried  and  sometimes  towards  Kassou. 
She  was  obliged  to  sell  several  articles  of  household  furniture 
to  pay  s<Mne  of  her  secret  debts,  telling  her  husband  she  wanted 
the  money  to  send  to  her  brother,  who  was  then  a  soldier  in  the 
army  of  Napoleon,  and  representing  to  her  mother  that  her  hus- 
band had  sold  them. 

In  1810  she  had  another  child,  and  had  no  sooner  recovered 
from  her  confinement,  than,  being  short  of  money,  she  resolved 
to  open  her  husband'sdesk.  To  a  complish  this  she  pretended 
to  have  lost  one  of  her  own  keys,  and  sent  for  a  smith  to  get 
the  desk  opened ;  she  observed  narrowly  how  he  proceeded, 
and  after  he  was  gone  went  and  opened  it  and  abstracted  ten 
dollars.    Not  content  with  this,  me  proceeded  afterwards  to 
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Open  the  desk  of  a  gentleman  who  lodged  in  her  house,  and 
took  away  ninety  dollars.  She  remained,  however,  unsuspected, 
and  a  favourite  with  all  her  acquaintances ;  and  was  for  some 
time  cured  of  stealing  by  a  fright  which  she  got  by  a  very 
narrow  search  being  made  on  the  desks  being  broken  open. 

Her  passion  for  Gottfried  increased  more  and  more,  and  the 
habits  and  sickness  of  her  husband  gave  them  many  opportuni- 
ties of  meeting.  Her  husband  was  intimate  with  Gottfried,  and 
used  to  have  him  very  often  at  his  house.  But  her  passion  was 
not  confined  to  Gottfried,  it  extended  also  to  Kassou  ;  and  the 
necessity  of  keeping  her  love  for  the  one  concealed  from  the 
other  brought  her  mto  many  petty  scrapes.  Her  fourth  child 
was  bom  in  1818. 

Miltenberg  was  still  in  her  way.  She  had  never  loved  him, 
and  now  that  he  crossed  her  patn,  she  began  to  wish  him  dead, 
that  she  might  give  free  vent  to  her  passion  for  Gottfried. 
Miltenber^^s  father  had  lately  died,  and  she  had  observed  no- 
thing particularly  fearful  in  death,  so  that  by  degrees  she  ac- 
customed herself  to  the  thought  of  Miltenberg  dying.  As  he 
was  always  in  bad  health,  she  began  to  think  that,  as  his  life 
was  only  an  incumbrance  to  himself,  and  an  impediment  to  her, 
it  would  be  no  great  sin  to  help  him  out  of  the  world.  In  this 
state  of  mind  she  went  to  a  fortune-teller,  who  prophesied  that 
her  whole  family  would  die  before  her.  She  knew  that  her 
mother  had  some  arsenic  which  she  kept  for  poisoning  mice. 
She  accordingly  went  to  her,  and  saying  that  she  was  troubled 
with  mice  in  her  house,  asked  if  she  knew  of  any  means  of  de- 
stroying them,  pretending  that  she  knew  nothing  of  poison. 
Her  mother  put  some  arsenic  on  bread,  and  pla^  it  in  the 
room  said  to  be  infested  with  the  mice,  warning  her  daughter 
at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  apartment  locked  for  fear  of  mis- 
chief to  the  children.  A  day  or  two  after  this,  Gesche  went 
into  the  room  and  took  away  the  poison,  which  she  scratched 
from  the  bread  as  if  the  mice  had  taken  it,  with  the  intention 
of  giving  it  to  Miltenberg.  Some  time  afterwards  her  mother 
said  that  she  would  go  and  see  if  the  mice  had  taken  the  poison. 
^  Oh  yes  !^  exclaimed  the  daughter,  *<  pray  bring  me  some 
more  C*  which  her  mother  did. 

She  was  now  in  possession  of  the  means  of  death,  but  could 
not  for  several  weeks  bring  herself  to  the  resolution  of  adminis- 
tering it  to  her  husband. 

At  last  she  gave  him  some,  one  morning,  to.  breakfast,  and 
afterwards  another  dose  in  some  water-gruel.  She  could  not, 
however,  approach  the  bed  of  the  sick  man  ;  it  appeared  to  her 
as  if  he  knew  that  she  was  his  murderer ;  but  this  was  far  from 
being  the  case,  as  he  recommended  her  to  Gottfried  before  he 
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died.     The  corpse  was  dreadfully  swollen,  but  no  suspicion  was 
excited. 

After  Miltenberg^s  death,  she  received  an  offer  of  marriage ; 
but  her  thoughts  being  directed  to  Gottfried,  she  refused  it. 
Her  parents  suspecting  this  to  be  the  cause  of  her  refusal,  told 
her  that  her  marriage  with  Gottfried  should  never  take  place 
with  their  consent.  Gottfried  loved  her,  but  did  not  wisn  to 
marry  a  person  with  children.  She  now  again  consulted  a  for- 
tune-teller, and  received  the  same  answer.  Thus,  although  she 
had  got  quit  of  her  husband,  there  still  remained  serious  ob- 
stacles to  ner  union  with  Gottfried ;  first  her  father  and  mother, 
and  then  her  children.  She  hoped  also  to  get  possession,  by 
the  death  of  her  children,  of  a  legacy  of  about  650  dollars  left 
them  by  old  Miltenberg. 

In  April  1815,  her  mother  was  rather  unwell,  and  came  to  live 
in  her  house,  when  she  (Gesche)  happening  to  Hght  upon  the 
packet  of  arsenic,  part  o(  which  she  had  saved  ai^  locked  up. 
It  immediately  occurred  to  her  to  poison  her  mother.  As  her 
mother  seemed  likely  to  recover,  she  gave  her  the  poison  in  her 
favourite  beverage  of  lemonade ;  and  while  mixing  it,  she  burst 
into  loud  laughter,  so  that  she  shuddered  at  herself;  but  it  in- 
stantly  occurred  to  her,  that  God  made  her  laugh  as  a  sign  that 
her  mother  would  soon  be  laughing  in  heaven.  A  witness  af- 
terwards said  that  she  appeared  happy  at  her  mother^s  death. 

Death  now  followed  death  with  fearful  rapidity.  The  very 
first  day  after  her  mother^s  burial,  Gesche  was  sitting  in  a 
room  with  her  second  youngest  child  on  her  knee ;  the  thought  of 
poisoning  it  occurred  to  her,  and  without  hesitating  a  moment, 
she  administered  to  the  child  some  arsenic  on  a  piece  of  the 
cake  which  had  been  presented  at  the  burial  of  its  grandmother. 
This  was  on  the  10th  of  May,  and  on  the  18th,  without  the 
least  remorse,  she  poisoned  her  eldest  child.  In  the  agony  of 
death,  it  clasped  its  arms  round  the  mother^s  neck,  but  Gesche 
remained  unmoved.  Two  weeks  afterwards,  she  poisoned  her 
father.  About  ten  weeks  after  these  events,  while  her  son  was 
sitting  on  her  knee,  he  asked  her  why  God  took  away  all  her 
children  P  This  pierced  her  to  the  heart,  and  she  immediately 
resolved  that  he  also  should  die. 

Thus  in  the  short  interval  between  May  and  September,  she 
murdered  both  her  parents  and  her  childngn.  But  the  death  of 
so  many  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  naturally  excited  some  sus- 
picion, and  to  silence  this,  she  was  advised  by  her  friends  to  have 
the  body  of  the  child  opened.  This  she  readily  consented  to, 
and  the  child  was  declared  to  have  died  of  inflammation  of  the 
bowels. 

In  this  manner,  as  she  thought,  was  every  obstacle  to  her 
marriage  with  Gottfried  removed,  but  Gottfried  himself  did  not 
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show  any  particular  desire  to  marry  her,  although  he  liked  her 
company ;  and  so  the  winter  of  1815-16  passed  free  from  mur- 
der. It  was  on  a  Saturday  in  May  1816,  that  her  brother  re- 
turned home  a  cripple  and  la  rags,  having  lost  the  use  of  his 
feet  in  the  Russian  campaign.  Here,  then,  might  be  another 
obstacle  to  her  marriage ;  at  all  events,  he  must  share  her  fa* 
ther'^s  property  with  her.  This  was  motive  enough  for  his  death. 
As  already  mentioned,  he  arrived  on  Saturday,  or,  as  some  say, 
on  Friday,  after  a  long  absence ;  he  was  poisoned  on  Sunday, 
and,  to  avoid  suspicion,  she  passed  a  great  part  of  the  time  at 
his  bedside.  On  every  occasion,  she  had  the  precaution  to  em- 
ploy a  different  physician.  Seldom  or  never  did  any  of  them 
attend  two  of  her  patients. 

Another  obstacle,  however,  arose ;  Gottfried  would  not  marry 
her.     But  this  also  she  overcame,  by  the  interest  of  some  of  hia 
friends.     His  original  refusal  had  hurt  her,  and  she  began  to 
dislike  him»  and  came  to  the  resolution  of  poisoning  him  also. 
But  she  thought  him  rich,  and  therefore  determined  at  all  events 
first  to  marry  him,  in  order  to  be  made  his  heir,  and  then  to  exe- 
cute her  purpose     One  Monday  morning,  she  and  Gottfried  had 
resolved  to  make  a  pleasure  party  to  a  little  distance  out  of  town ; 
and  she  seized  this  opportunity  of  poisoning  him,  that  his  sick- 
ness might  appear  the  more  unexpected*     While  he  was  on  his 
deathbed,  she  sent  for  a  priest  to  marry  them,  so  that  she  might 
make  sure  of  the  property.    Thus  had  she  poisoned  father,  mo- 
ther, brother,  and  children,  in  order  to  be  put  in  possession  of 
Gottfried,  and  at  length  we  find  him  also  in  the  list  of  her  victims* 
She  seemed  now  to  delight  in  murder,  and  the  slightest  cause 
wa£  sufficient  to  decide  upon  the  life  or  death  of  any  of  her  re- 
lations.   She  was  disappomted,  however,  as  to  Gottfried^s  riche% 
for,  instead  of  wealth,  ne  left  her  debt,  and  it  required  all  her 
Secretiveness  to  conceal  her  disappointment. 

Now  that  she  was  alone,  she  occasionally  felt  severely  the  loss 
of  her  children ;  often  when  she  thought  of  them,  she  shut  her- 
self up  in  her  garret,  and  wept  bitterly.  She  carefully  avoided 
schools^  and  every  place  where  children  were  to  be  met ;  and 
seemed  to  be  particularly  conscientious  in  paying  off  the  debts 
of  Gottfried.  She  loved  money,  not  so  much  for  its  own  sake, 
as  because  it  afforded  her  the  means  of  making  a  figure  among 
her  acquaintances,  and  so  of  gratifying  her  vanity. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  murders,  she  was  not  unhappy,  she 

became  acquainted  with  H (the  name  is  not  given),  and  in 

his  company  forgot  all  her  sins,  and,  in  her  own  words,  believed 
herself  the  happiest  in  the  world.  She  rejoiced  in  her  reputa- 
tion, especially  as,  after  the  death  of  Gottfried,  she  again  imme- 
diately received  an  offer  of  marriage,  which  she  refused.  She 
had  one  child  by  Gottfried,  begotten  before  marriage.    We  find 
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at  this  period  another  instance  of  her  hypocrisy ;  some  one  re- 
quested from  her  the  loan  of  sermons,  which  she  delivered,  with 
the  request  that  great  care  of  them  should  be  taken,  as  they 
were  the  only  means  by  which  she  was  able  to  sustain  so  many 
judgments.  She  never  read  any  of  them.  Whenever  she  at- 
teinpted  to  read  the  Bible,  she  thought  the  perusal  of  it  of  no 
use,  and  immediately  closed  the  book. 

She  was  now  often  ill  supplied  with  money,  but  always  found 
means  of  borrowing ;  often  obtaining  it  from  one  itk  order  to 
pay  another.  After  the  death  of  Grottfried,  she  seems  to  have 
rested  for  some  years  from  her  murders,  and  during  that  time 
to  have  had  little  to  occupy  her  mind  except  the  care  of  pre- 
serving her  reputation  untainted.  In  1822  she  went  to  Stade 
to  spend  a  few  weeks  with  some  friends.  Here,  before  she  was 
Aware,  her  money  failed  her ;  she  was  too  proud  to  own  it,  and 
eould  get  none  from  home ;  she  knew  no  person  from  whom  she 
might  borrow,  and  had  recourse  to  falsehood.  She  broke  the 
key  of  her  drawer  in  the  lock,  threw  it  away,  and  then  raised 
an  alarm  that  somebody  had  stolen  her  money  out  of  the  drawer. 
The  drawer  was  forced  open^  and  no  money  appeared,  and  no- 
thing could  be  more  obvious  than  that  she  had  been  robbed. 
Being  obliged  to  take  an  oath  before  a  magistrate  that  this  was 
the  case,  she  did  not  scruple  to  commit  perjury;  after  which  she 
got  a  supply  of  money  from  her  friends. 

From  time  to  time  she  received  offers  of  marriage,  all  of  which 
she  turned  to  good  account,  by  extorting  money  from  her  admi- 
rers. She  was  reputed  rich,  and  in  this  belief  her  admirers 
readily  yielded  to  tier  requests. 

One  of  them,  named  Zimmermann,  was  thus  induced  to  ad- 
vance her  very  considerable  suips,  which  she  repaid  with  a  great 
shew  of  tenderness.  She  was  betrothed  to  him,  but  he  too  was 
doomed  to  swell  the  list  of  her  victims ;  after  extracting  all  the 
booty  in  her  power,  she  poisoned  him  by  degrees,  that  she  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  shewing  her  tenderness  to  him  during 
his  sickness,'  and  thus  lull  suspicion.  By  his  death  she  was  free 
of  the  money  due  to  him,  which  he  had  advanced  on  her  word 
ak)ne,  without  taking  a  legal  obligation. 

She  now  began  to  poison  her  acquaintances,  without  any  visi- 
ble motive : — a  child  came  to  congratulate  her  on  her  birth-day, 
and  received  a  dose  on  a  piece  of  biscuit :  a  friend  called  one 
forenoon,  and  also  received  a  dose ;  and  she  tried  the  strength 
of  her  poison  on  another  of  her  friends,  on  whose  face  it  caused 
blotches  to  appear. 

She  gave  a  dose  to  one  of  her  lodgers,  that,  during  his  sick- 
nesB)  she  might  plunder  bis  pantry.  Zimmermann  had  a  cousin 
named  Eleine,  in  Hanover,  from  whom  she  succeeded  in  borrow- 
ing 800  dollars,  but  he  beeame  impatient  for  repayment,  and 
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she  had  only  800  ta  give  him.  Id  this  predicament  she  set  out 
for  Hanover,  with  t&  intention  of  poisoning  Kleine,  thinking^ 
by  his  death  to  gain  delay.  She  accomplished  her  end,  and 
after  his  death  affirmed  that  she  had  given  him  a  double  Louis 
d'^or  the  day  before  he  died ;  but  the  whole  story  was  a  falsehood. 
She  committed  also  several  other  murders  for  purely  selfish 
ends,  but  the  soul  sickens  in  reporting  them. 

She  waa  now  often  in  want  oi  money,  and  therefore  could  not 
keep  up  a  large  establishment,  so  that  she  was  obliged  to  sell 
her  house  to  a  person  named  Rumpff,  at  the  same  time  reserv- 
ing a  room  or  two  for  herself.  Rumpff  was  fond  of  her,  and 
u^  to  call  her  aunt,  but  he  had  not  been  more  than  eight  weeks 
in  the  house  when  his  wife  died,  and  he  himself  fell  into  bad 
health.  He  could  do  nothing  but  run  about  searching  the  whole 
bouse,  from  the  garret  to  the  cellar,  for  the  cause  of  his  trouble. 

It  chanced  that  he  kept  a  pig  ;  and  wishing  to  have  it  killed^ 
he  sent  for  a  butcher  for  that  purpose.  The  butcher,  with  the 
view  of  pleasing  him,  brought  to  his  room  a  choice  bit  of  the 
pork,  of  which  Rumpff  partook,  putting  the  remainder  into  his 
pantry.  On  the  morrow  he  went  to  cut  a  slice  from  it,  but  he  was 
surprised  to  find  it  in  a  different  position  from  that  in  which  he 
had  left  it  the  day  before,  and  ne  perceived  also  that  it  was 
covered  with  a  white  powder.  This  excited  his  suspicions ;  he 
had  the  substance  examined,  and  detected  poison.  Gesche^s 
motive  for  this  crime  was  to  endeavour  to  regain  possession  of 
her  house.     She  was  arrested  on  suspicion. 

The  work  before  us,  from  which  these  particulars  have  been 
derived,  gives  no  account  of  the  trial  or  execution,  which,  as  we 
are  informed,  is  reserved  for  a  separate  publication ;  but  it  men- 
tions that,  in  prison,  she  was  torpiented  by  dreams,  in  which  she 
saw  her  victims  sitting  in  the  churchyard  oeckoning  to  her ;  and 
she  was  often  so  much  afraid,  that,  immediately  on  awakening, 
she  could  not  remain  longer  in  bed. 

The  following  judgment  was  pronounced  by  the  High  Court 
of  Bremen,  on  17th  September  1880 : — 

**  The  Court  of  Justice,  in  terms  of  the  law,  and  after  the 
inquiries  have  been  conducted  according  to  the  decree  of  the 
Sim  May  last,  find  the  widow  of  Michael  Christopher  Gottfried, 
Gresche  Margarethe,  formerly  Timm,  accused  of  poisoning,  and 
of  several  other  offences,  to  be  guilty  of  the  following  crimes, 
as  proven,  besides  several  robberies,  frauds,  imd  perjuries,  and 
attempted  abortion  of  her  offspring,  viz. 

"1.  To  have  poisoned  botn  her  parents,  her  three  children, 
her  first  and  second  husbands,  her  suitor  Paul  Thomas  Zim* 
mermann,  Anne  Lucie  Meyerholtz,  Johann  Mosees,  the  wife  of 
Johann  Rumpff  otherwise  Mentz,  the  wife  of  Frederic  Schmidt 
otherwise  Cornelius,  and  Frederic  Kleine  of  Hanover ;  and  also 
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to  have  caused  the  death  of  Eliza,  the  daughter  of  the  said 
Schmidt,  by  poison,  although  this  is  not  proven  to  have  been 
intentional. 

**  2.  Several  times  to  have  given  poison  to  the  said  Johann 
Rumpff,  with  the  intention  of  killing  him,  and  thereby  causing 
to  him  a  severe  illness. 

*^  3.  To  have  given  poison  to  several  other  individuals,  with- 
out any  proven  intention,  but  which  was  more  or  less  injurious 
to  their  health. 

*^  The  Court  of  Justice,  therefore,  according  to  the  penal 
code,  Art.  130,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  milder  prin- 
ciples of  the  present  usages  of  the  law,  condemn  the  accused, 
the  widow  of  Michael  Christopher  Gottfried,  as  her  well  merited 
punishment,  and  to  serve  as  a  warning  to  others,  to  death  by 
the  sword,  and  entrusts  to  the  criminal  court  the  execution  and 
publication  of  the  sentence,  and  also  the  adoption  of  all  neces-< 
sary  measures  :  all  the  expenses  caused  by  the  inquiries,  judg- 
ment and  punishment,  to  be  paid  from  the  funds  which  she 
leaves,  so  far  as  they  shall  be  sufficient.^ 

Observations  on  the  preceding  Narrative. 

The  foregoing  details  are  literally  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man work  named  in  the  title  of  this  article,  and  are  perfectly 
authentic.  The  first  impression  received  from  them  is  that  of 
astonishment^  almost  bewilderment  of  judgment.  We  felt  it 
difficult  at  first  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  such  a  being  as 
G.  M.  Gottfried.  The  facts  to  be  accounted  for  are,  how  for 
twenty  years  she  could  display  so  many  attractions  as  to  pro- 
cure  her  lover  after  lover ;  so  much  refinement  and  urbanity  as 
to  be  received  into  the  society  of  the  middle  ranks  in  Bremen, 
and  treated  with  respect,  and  so  much  affection  as  to  lull  all  sus- 
picion of  her  having  any  hand  in  the  numerous  deaths  which  oc- 
curred in  her  family ;  and  how,  with  all  this  exterior  of  mo- 
rality, she  could  be  mternally  a  perfect  Blue-Beaid  in  relentless 
cruelty ;  or  ten  times  worse  than  Blue- Beard,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  father,  mother,,  brother,  husband,  children,  and 
lover,  all  fell  victims  to  her  barbarity.  Our  first  impression 
was,  that  she  must  have  laboured  under  a  diseased  Destructive* 
ness,  or  monomaniacal  thirst  for  blood  ;  but  she  murdered  each 
victim  deliberately  for  a  purpose,  and  this  excludes  the  idea  of 
disease.  Besides,  during  twenty  years,  the  propensity  must 
have  shewn  itself  ungovernable  m  other  parts  of  her  conduct, 
which  it  does  not  appear  to  have  done.  The  combination  of  the 
organs,  therefore,  must  explain  the  character;  and  after  the 
mind  is  able  coolly  to  survey  the  development  and  actions,  it 
does  so  consistently  and  clearly.  The  first  fact  to  be  accounted 
for,  is  the  existence  of  a  very  considerable  outward  morality, 
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which  deceived  the  world  for  so  long  a  period,  and  averted  BUfr- 
ptdon  of  crime.  Accordingly,  we  find  large  Philoprogenitive- 
ness,  Secretiveness,  Love  of  Approbation,  Veneration,  with 
average  Conscientiousness  and  Intellect  These  faculties  pre- 
seilted  to  the  world  that  outward  aspect  of  amiableness  which 
deceived  them  for  so  long ;  but  the  next  fact  is  the  co-existence 
of  these  qualities,  along  with  a  deliberate  savageness  of  disposi- 
tion that  spared*  neither  age  nor  sex,  when  they  stood  in  the  way 
of  her  selfish  enjoyments ;  and,  accordingly,  the  brain  exhibits 
an  enormously  large  organ  of  Destructiveness,  with  a  very  defi- 
cient Benevolence.  This  combination  appears  to  have  rendered 
its  possessor  almost  a  hyena  or  tiger  in  her  dispositions.  Gott- 
fried lamented  the  death  of  her  children,  because  her  large  Phi- 
loprogenitiveness  suffered  under  the  bereavement  of  its  objects  ; 
but  she  was  gay  and  happy  after  the  murder  of  her  other  vic- 
tims. Her  Benevolence  was  so  deficient,  and  her  Destructive- 
ness so  large,  that  she  seems  to  have  felt  a  murder  to  be  as 
much  in  harmony  with  her  feelings,  as  a  tiger  does  the  death  of 
a  bufialo  on  which  it  means  to  feed.  This  is  a  case  which  we 
could  not  have  conceived  except  by  the  aid  of  Phrenology.  It 
appears  to  be  an  example  of  what  might  be  called  moral  insa- 
nity,  arising  from  excessive  development  of  one  organ,  and  great 
denciency  of  another ;  and  the  observations  of  Dr  Crawford,  on 
the  case  of  E.  S.,  recorded  in  Vol.  VI.  p.  147.  of  this  Journal, 
appear  remarkably  applicable  to  it.     They  are  as  follows : 

*^  I  have  a  few  remarks  to  make  on  the  second  of  the  luna- 
tics, lettered  E  S.  You  observe  in  your  own  notes,  *  I  am 
surprised  he  was  not  executed  before  he  became  insane.**  This 
would  lead  to  the  supposition,  that  be  had  been  afflicted  with 
some  form  of  insanity  in  addition  to  a  naturally  depraved  cha- 
racter. Such,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  case  ;  he  never  was 
different  from  what  he  now  is ;  he  has  never  evinced  the  slight- 
est mental  incoherence  on  any  one  point,  nor  any  kind  of  hallu- 
cination. It  is  one  of  those  cases  where  there  is  great  difficulty 
in  drawing  the  line  between  extreme  moral  depravity  and  insa- 
nity^  and  in  deciding  at  what  point  an  individual  should  cease 
to  be  considered  as  a  responsible  moral  agent,  and  amenable  to 
the  laws.  The  governors  and  medical  gentlemen  of  the  Asylum 
have  often  had  doubts  whether  they  were  justified  in  keeping 
E.  S.  as  a  lunatic^  thinking  him  a  more  fit  object  for  a  bride-> 
well.  He  appears,  however,  so  totally  callous  with  regard  to 
every  moral  principle  and  feeling — so  thoroughly  unconscious 
of  ever  having  done  any  thing  wrong— -so  completely  destitute 
of  all  sense  of  shame  or  remorse  vrhcn  reproved  for  his  vices  or 
crimes — and  has  proved  himself  so  utterly  incorrigible  through- 
out life,  that  it  is  almost  certain  that  any  Jury  before  whom  he 
might  be  brought  would  satisfy  their  doubts  by  returning  him 
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insane^  which  in  such  a  case  is  the  most  humane  line  to  pur- 
sue. He  was  dismissed  several  times  from  the  Asylum,  and 
sent  there  the  last  time  for  attempting  to  poison  his  father,  and 
it  seems  fit  he  should  be  kept  there  for  lite  as  a  moral  lunatic ; 
but  there  has  never  been  the  least  symptom  of  duteased  action 
of  the  brain,  which  is  the  general  concomitant  of  what  is  usually 
understoodas  hisanity.  This  I  consider  might  with  propriety 
be  made  the  foundation  for  a  division  of  lunatics  into  two  great 
classes ;  those  who  were  insane  from  original  conatittUion^  and 
never  were  otherwise,  and  those  who  had  been  insane  at  some 
period  of  life  from  diseased  action  of  the  brain,  either  permanent 
or  intermittent.^ 


ARTICLE  IX. 

THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  EDINBURGH  AND  THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 

^^ITH  the  view  of  counteracting  in  some  degree  the  vague  de- 
damations  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  against  Phrenology,  Sir 
George  S.  Mackenzie,  in  January  1830,  submitted  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh  the  statement  of  the  principles  of  the 
science,  subsequently  published  in  Vol.  VI.  p.  332^.  of  this  Jour- 
nal. In  order,  if  possible,  to  induce  that  learned  body  to  in- 
quire into  the  merits  of  the  question,  and  to  look  at  both  sides 
of  it.  Sir  George  presented  to  it  a  copy  of  the  Phrenological 
Journal,  so  far  as  then  published,  expecting  that  the  Society 
would  subsequently  order  the  work  as  it  was  published,  so  as 
to  continue  the  set.  The  Society  does  this  with  various  other 
Journals ;  and  the  expense  of  our  publication  is  only  10s.  per 
annum.  The  Society,  however,  did  not  order  the  work  to  be 
continued.  Sir  George,  on  hearing  that  this  was  the  case,  con- 
ndered  the  omission  as  indicating  *^  so  great  a  degree  of  what 
^^  he  must  call  silly  hostility  to  Phrenology,  that  he  wrote  to 
*'  Thomas  Allan,  Esq.  the  treasurer,  requesting  him  to  state  to 
'*  the  Council  of  the  Society  his  desire  that  the  presented  copy 
^^  should  be  returned  to  him,  as  he  saw  that  he  could  make  a 
^*  better  use  of  it.*"  It  was  returned  accordingly.  The  British. 
Museum  is  entitled  to  receive  a  copy  of  every  work  published^ 
free  of  expense,  but  the  privilege  cannot  be  enforced  after  the 
lapse  of  a  year  from  the  date  of  publication.  The  librarian  had 
omitted  to  demand  the  earlier  numbers  of  our  Journal ;  and,  on 
a  recent  application  for  them  to  our  publishers,  he  was  informed 
that  a  complete  set  could  not  be  supplied,  even  for  payment, 
some  of  the  numbers  being  out  of  print.  The  application  waa 
mentioned  to  Sir  Greorge  Mackenzie,  and  he  wrote  offering  the 
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returned  copy  to  the  Musetiin.     The  following  answer  was  re- 
ceived: 

*^  Sir,  Beitish  Museum,  AprU  16. 1832. 

<^  In  answer  to  your  note  of  the  12th  instant,  most  kindlj 
offering  to  present  to  the  library  of  this  institution  the  first  five 
volumes  of  the  Phrenological  Journal,  I  am  directed  by  the 
Trustees  to  state,  that  they  do  most  fully  appreciate  your  kind- 
ness in  presenting  these  volumes  to  the  Library ;  and  the  more 
so,  as  it  is  the  particular  part  of  the  work  wanted  to  complete 
the  copy  in  the  British  Museum.     I  am,  &c. 

"  J.  H.  Glover, 
*^  Assist.  Lib.  B.  M." 
<^  Sir  6.  S.  Mackenzie,  Bart. 

The  copy  has  been  forwarded  accordingly. 

This  incident  possesses  some  local  historical  importance. 
Phrenology  has  been  before  the  public  of  Europe  since  1796, 
and  in  Edinburgh  it  has  been  assiduously  cultivated  since 
1819 ;  nevertheless,  such  is  th6  inveteracy  of  prejudice  exist- 
ing in  the  minds  of  the  leading  men  in  tne  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh  against  it,  that  they  absolutely  shut  their  intellects 
against  all  information  concerning  its  merits,  and  their  eyes 
against  the  most  palpable  indications  of  its  progress.  At  the 
close  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie's  address,  Dr  Hope,  as  chairman 
of  the  Society,  after  expatiating  on  the  great  importance  of  the 
physiology  of  the  brain,  and  the  high  probability  that  different 
parts  of  k  perform  different  functions,  concluded  by  assuring 
the  Society,  "  that  the  phrenologists  of  the  present  day  were  not 
in  the  right  path,  and  had  not  advanced  a  single  step  in  this 
physiological  investigation ;  for,  so  far  as  he  knew,  they  had  not 
ascertained  the  function  performed  by  any  one  of  the  parts.*" — 
A  more  unfounded  and  ungenerous  denied  of  the  merits  of  Dr 
Gall  than  this  is  not  on  record  ;  and  the  spirit  of  injustice  which 
pervades  it,  is  surpassed  only  by  its  notorious  absurdity.  The 
only  salvo  in  the  condemnation  lies  in  the  words  *'  sojbr  as  he 
kfiew  r  And  we  give  Dr  Hope  the  full  benefit  of  this  reservation. 
We  acquit  him  of  intentional  malice  against  Dr  Gall,  and  re- 
strict the  chaise  to  that  of  culpable  ignorance  of  his  merits ; 
but  one  or  other  of  these  stigmas  he  has  indissolubly  attached 
to  himself.  If  Phrenology  be  a  dream  and  a  delusion,  Dr  Hope 
and  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  will  stand  forth  in  tne 
eyes  of  posterity  as  proudly  superior  to  the  errors  of  their  age ; 
as  men  truly  great  in  philosophy  and  science;  as  the  worthy 
guardians  of  the  public  mind  against  the  intrusions  of  quackery 
and  error.  But  if  it  be  a  great  and  valuable  discovery,  they 
have  written  a  bitter  and  biting  satire  against  themselves.  They 
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have  put  their  seal  to  their  own  littleness,  illiberality,  prejudice, 
and  ignorance;  and  certified  to  posterity  that  they  resisted,  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power,  the  progress  of  the  highest  philo^ 
Sophy  ever  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  human  under- 
standing.    Time  w'dl  decide  which  judgment  applies  to  them. 


ARTICLE  X, 

PHRENOLOGY  IN  SWEDEN  AND  GERMANY. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  part  of  a  letter  lately  re- 
ceived by  the  Keeper  of  the  Museum  of  the  Phrenological  So- 
ciety, from  Mr  G.  M.  Schwartz,  "  Directeur  en  Chef  du  Con- 
trole  de  Suede"^  at  Stockholm,  a  gentleman  already  known  to 
our  readers  as  the  author  of  an  essay  on  the  nature  of  the  reflect- 
ing faculties,  published  in  the  sixth  volume  of  this  Journal, 
p.  3S6.  It  contains  some  interesting  information  on  the  progress 
of  Phrenology  on  the  continent. 

**  Y  ou  ask  me  what  success  Phrenology  may  hope  for  in  Sweden. 
Liittle,  I  believe,  as  a  science,  but  much  in  its  applications.  The 
Swede  has,  like  the  Frenchman,  a  practical  mind ;  and  though 
in  general  more  given  to  reflection  than  the  latter,  he  is  too 
much  attached  to  that  comfortable  way  of  living  which  gives 
direct  satisfaction  to  his  vanity,  to  addict  himself  to  profound 
researches.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  by  no  means  shackled 
by  prejudice  and  superstition,  and  adapts  himself,  both  in  his 
private  and  in  his  social  life,  to  the  process  of  civilization,  not 
only  willingly,  but  I  may  almost  say  with  greater  facility  than 
any  other  nation.  Many  Swedes  attended  Dr  GalPs  lectures  in 
Germany,  France,  and  Denmark ;  and  several  physicians,  aided 
by  the  worthy  and  skilful  Dr  Jacobson  of  Copenhagen,  have 
adopted  his  method  of  dissecting  the  brain.  We  have  had, 
since  the  year  1806,  a  very  good  summary  in  the  Swedish 
language,  of  every  thing  that  Dr  Gall  had  made  known  in  his 
lectures  down  to  that  period ;  and  the  excellent  works  of  Dr 
Otto  of  Copenhagen  are  read  here  with  great  interest  by  persons 
who  have  previously  had  occasion  to  form  a  favourable  opinion 
on  the  subject.  In  short,  the  works  of  Gall,  Spurzheim,  and 
Combe,  are  already  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  public  libraries, 
and  in  the  hands  of  several  distinguished  individuals.  But  the 
difficulty  of  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  Phrenology  has 
generally  kept  the  ideas  of  my  countrymen  respecting  it  in  a 
vague  and  imperfect  condition.  I  was  therefore  glad  to  avml 
myself  of  a  favourable  opportunity  to  form  a  small  phrenologi- 
cal museum,  accessible  to  every  friend  of  science,  and,  by  the 
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aid  of  Mr  Deville  of  London,  I  brought  together  in  182S  a 
pretty  well  assorted  collection,  to  which  I  have  added  various 
casts  obtained  in  France,  and  others,  both  original  and  copied, 
which  I  had  already  gathered  here  since  1803.  It  has  been 
a  very  interesting  employment  for  me  to  collect  a  numlier  of 
antique  heads,  which,  in  an  almost  uniform  manner,  strikingly 
accord  with  the  doctrines  of  Phrenology.  Many  casts  of  parti- 
cular heads  and  remarkable  skulls,  and  even  some  small  collec- 
tions brought  from  England,  may  be  found  scattered  among 
private  individuals*  With  all  this,  I  dare  not  hope  that  in 
Sweden  great  services  will  be  rendered  to  the  science,  partly 
for  the  reasons  before  mentioned,  and  partly  because  most  of 
our  attention  is  devoted  to  foreign  literature,  so  that  our  men 
of  learning  have  not  that  stimulus  which  is  found  wherever 
there  is  an  extensive  demand  for  works  written  in  the  native 
language. 

**  It  would  be  of  much  greater  importance  to  be  able  to  fos- 
ter Phrenology  in  Germany,  the  land  of  the  sciences  par  ex^ 
cellencey  where,  having  once  taken  root,  it  would  make  incalcu- 
lable progress.  I  have  in  fact  begun  a  correspondence  with 
some  of  tne  savans  of  that  country,  and  have  just  sent  a  small 
collection  to  Mr  Bachman,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  Uni- 
vefsity  of  Jena ;  and  I  shall  soon  be  able  to  offer  another  to 
Professor  Friederick,  of  the  University  of  Wiirzburg,  who  is 
the  editor  of  a  much  esteemed  psychological  journal,  Magaxm 
fur  Seelenkundej  of  which  seven  numbers  have  already  appeared. 
Dr  Gall,  misled  by  that  kind  of  literary  11106  which  aspires  at 
the  direction  of  public  opinion,  thought  to  find  only  adversaries 
in  Germany,  while  not  only  almost  all  the  philosophers  and 
psychologists,  but  in  a  particular  manner  the  physiologists*, 
never  mentioned  him  but  with  much  respect.  But  what  can 
be  accomplished  without  well  directed  observation  ?  The  great- 
est benefit  which  the  Society  at  Edinburgh  could  confer  on  the 
science  would  be  to  send  to  each  of  the  principal  German  uni- 
versities,—«s  those  of  Gottingen,  Halle,  Berlin,  Leipsic  and  Mu- 


*  A  ffentleman,  who  convened  about  two  years  ago  with  Professor  Blti- 
nenbach  at  Gottingen,  and  attended  a  course  of  his  lectures,  Informs  lu^ 
that  that  celebrated  physiologist  spoke  of  Dr  Gall  in  high  terms  of  esteem  and 
re^rd.  Plirenology,  he  saicC  though  he  could  not  admit  all  the  inferences 
of  Its  advocates,  was  certainly  not  entirely  destitute  of  foundation.  Blmnen- 
bach  himself  attended  a  course  of  lectures  given  by  Dr  Gall,  with  so  much 
regularitv,  that,  as  he  expressed  it,  '*  he  never  was  absent  a  day.**  He  stated 
to  our  informant,  that  he  kept  constantly  beside  him  a  copy  of  the  Elements 
«f  Phrenology  by  Mr  Combe  of  Edinburgh,  to  which  he  made  frequent  le. 
ference.  It  is  remarkable,  that  though  he  has  possessed  every  opportunity 
of  putting  to  the  test,  and  contradicting,  if  necessary,  the  observations  of 
phrenolo^ts,  he  has  in  his  work  on  the  skulls  of  nations  [Deoadet  Craniorum) 
carefbliy  avoided  every  allusion  to  the  subject. — Editoe. 
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nich, — a  small  well-selected  collection  of  casts,  such  as  those  which 
illustrate  Combers  System^  and  several  other  works* 

**  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  addressing  to  you  some  casts  for 
the  collection  of  the  Phrenological  Society.  They  are  not  such 
as  I  would  have  wished  to  present,  but  I  do  not  possess  the 
moulds  of  any  others.  I  am  about  to  get  duplicates  made  of 
the  heads  of  two  Laplanders,  a  man  and  a  woman,  of  which  I 
already  have  casts,  and  shall  have  the  honour  ci  presenting 
them  to  the  Society,  along  with  several  others,  next  summer. 
The  casts  sent  are,  1.  A  skull  of  a  Swedish  Laplander  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  River  Kaitom,  which  is  a  north-western 
branch  of  the  River  Ealix.  %  A  Mask  of  Charles  XII. 
on  which  the  mortal  wound  appears.  This  mask  was  ta- 
ken  some  time  after  death,  and  is  remarkable  for  little  more 
than  the  contrast  which  it  presents  to  the  picture  which  the 
imagination  is  apt  to  draw  of  a  hero  of  a  spirit  so  un^ 
bending.  8.  Two  miniature  busts  of  the  celebrated  mine^ 
ralogist  Werner,  of  Saxony.  4.  The  upper  part  of  the  re- 
puted skull  of  St  Brigitte,  of  which  the  original  is  preserved  as 
a  precious  relic  in  the  church  of  the  city  of  Wadstena  in  Swe- 
den. That  woman,  descended  of  a  noble  family,  lived  to  a 
great  age,  and  was  canonized  at  Rome  in  the  year  1391.  She 
rendered  herself  remarkable  by  her  piety,  by  her  revelations, 
and  particularly  by  her  extraordinary  fastings  and  penances,  in 
which  she  forced  her  husband  and  children  to  join. 

Mr  Schwartz  has  communicated  also  a  systematic  sketch  of 
Phrenology,  with  some  ingenious  observations  on  the  different 
faculties  of  the  human  mind.  Our  limits,  however,  do  not  per- 
Diit  their  insertion  in  the  present  number. 


NOTICES. 

At  the  l^oKDov  MscHAiriC9*  Ivsxitutiok,  Fhxenolqgy  is  now  a  regular 
branch  of  study. 

Edikbvbob ^We  are  asain  under  the  necessity  of  po8ti)oning  the  notice 

of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Pnrenolofficai  Society  from  want  of  room.  The  So- 
ciety terminated  its  meetings  for  the  season  on  Thursday  26th  ApriL  In  the 
beginning  of  April,  Mr  Combe,  in  compliance  with  a  request  from  Dr  Mao- 
intoeh,  delivered  six  lectures  in  the  Clyde  Street  Hall  on  Insanity,  to  the 
students  attending  Dr  Macintoshes  lectures  on  the  Theory  of  Medicine^ 
Two  hundred  stut&nts,  and  between  thirty  and  forty  gentlemen  not  connect- 
ed with  the  class,  attended,  and  the  lectures  were  received  with  profound  and 
sustained  attention.  Mr  Combe  has  complied  with  a  requisition  from  the 
operative  classes  of  Edinburgh  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  to  them  in  the 
evenings.  The  lectures  commenced  on  7th  May,  at  half-past  eight  in  the 
evening,  are  numerously  attended,  and  will  be  continued  on  the  evenings  of 
Mondays  and  Thursdays  till  the  beelnninff  of  July.-— We  have  received  a 
veiy  able  and  interesting  work  on  ^  Uie  Ej^demic  Cholera  of  India,**  by  Mr 
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Samuel  Dickson,  assistant  surgeon  of  the  Royals ;  and  regret  that,  owing  to 
its  being  entirely  medical,  we  cannot  do  justice  to  it  in  this  joumaL 

Paris.— The  Phrenological  Society  of  Paris  has  offered  a  prize  of  500 
j&ancs  (twenty guineas)  to  the  best  essay  on  the  following  subject:  "  Exposer 
les  connaissances  positives  qui  constituent  la  science  phrenologique  dans  son 
^tat  actuel.**  The  essays  must  be  written  in  French  or  JUttin,  and  trans- 
mitted,  free  of  expense,  befbre  1st  June  1832,  to  M.  Casimir  Bioussais,  secr^- 
iaire-gifUraly  Rfte  de  TUniversit^,  No.  25,  k  Paris. 

Dr  ViuoKT^s  admirable  work  on  Comparative  Phrenology  advances.  It 
has  reached  the  6th  Number,  and  the  plates  continue  to  exhmit  all  the  excel- 
lence promised  by  the  first  specimen.  The  subscribers  feel  the  want  of  the 
letter-press,  however,  or  descriptions ;  and  we  recommend  that  a  portion  of  it 
should  be  given  as  early  as  possible. 

DiNowALi. ^The  inhabitants  of  this  town  having  resolved  to  erect  an  In- 

fimt  School,  Sir  Greoxge  Mackenzie,  with  the  double  view  of  increasing  the 
funds  of  the  association,  and  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  Phrenology,  offered  to 
give  a  course  of  lectures  on  that  science  at  DingwalL  Sir  George^s  offer  was 
readily  accepted,  and  a  small  collection  of  skulls  and  casts  was  forthwith 
transmitted  from  Edinburgh  to  Ross-shire.  The  course  has  just  been  com- 
pleted. The  audience  was  highhr  respectable  and  attentive,  and  took  much 
mterest  in  the  subject.  Above  forty  tickets  were  issued,  and  the  seats  were 
always  full.  The  foundation  of  the  Infant  School  is  immediately  to  be  laid 
with  masonic  honours,  and  will  prove  of  mudi  benefit  to  the  inhabitants  of 
DingwalL 

We  heartily  applaud  Sir  6.  Mackenzie  for  the  example  which  he  has  set 
to  men  of  scientific  acquirements  and  independent  fortune,  blessed  at  once 
with  superior  knowledge  and  unlimited  leisure,  of  the  use  which  thev  ought 
to  mtike  of  their  talents  and  time.  If  country  gentlemen,  in  general^  would 
cultivate  their  own  minds,  and  then  condescend  to  become  the  voluntarv  and 
disinterested  instructors  of  their  industrious  neighbours,  the  moral  conation 
of  society  would  be  incalculably  improved,  and  a  fine  harmony  of  feeling  and 
interest  diffused  through  aU  classes  of  society,  affording  the  firmest  basis  to 
government  and  social  institutions.  Some  men  of  Sir  Geoige^s  rank  will 
probably  treat  his  usefulness  with  ridicule.  We  do  not  envy  their  mental 
condition.  Only  the  barrenness  of  their  intellects,  and  the  coldness  of  their 
moral  sympathies,  can  give  rise  to  impressions  of  disrespect  firom  contem- 
pLiting  such  actions. 

^  A  Feuale  Phrekolooist,"  who  writes  firom  London,  suggests,  ^  as  a 
source  of  moral  improvement,  that  all  individuals,  whether  in  confinement  or 
at  liberty,  should  keep  a  daily  account  of  their  actions,  desires  and  sentiments.** 
In  this  way,  she  says,  ^  they  would,  by  examining  what  they  had  previously 
noted  for  perusal,  be  able  to  see  what  to  avoid,  and  practise  that  only  which 
they  might  find  worthv  of  the  attention  of  rational  beings.**  We  refer  our 
fidr  correspondent  to  tne  sixth  Volume  of  our  Journal,  pa^e  238,  where  she 
will  find  tne  details  of  a  scheme  in  some  degree  resembling  that  proposed,  and 
which  has  been  practised  with  much  success  by  various  families  in  Edinbui^fa. 
The  ^*  Table  of  Duties  under  the  Natural  Laws,*'  there  exemplified,  may  be 
obtained  firom  our  publishers.    It  has  reached  a  second  edition. 

We  have  received  a  report  of  a  Phrenological  discussion  which  lately  took 
place  in  the  Andersonian  University  at  Glasgow,  and  an  interesting  account 
of  the  intelligence  of  the  Miners  at  Leadhills ;  but  both  too  late  lor  this 
Number.    They  wiU  appear  in  our  next. 

£dinlurgh,  Uth  May  1832. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

ON  VOLUNTARY  DISTORTIONS  OF  THE  HUMAN  FIGURE 

BY  ARTIFICIAL  COMPRESSION. 

iVe  have  frequently  remarked  that  one  grand  distinction  be- 
tween the  lower  animals  and  man  consists  in  this, — ^that  the 
Creator  prescribes  the  food,  clothing,  occupations,  and  mode  of 
life  which  are  best  suited  to  the  nature  of  each  animal,  without 
oonsciousness,  on  its  part,  of  t^e  wisdom  of  the  arrangements  of 
which  it  is  the  object ;  whereas  man  is  left  to  employ  his  observing 
and  reflecting  faculties  in  studying  his  own  and  external  nature^ 
and  in  adapting  his  conduct  to  both.  The  lower  animals  never 
attempt  to  buUd  habitations  inconsistent  with,  or  injurious  to, 
their  health  and  enjoyment :  Men,  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  fre- 
quently commit  the  most  hurtful  errors  in  constructing  their 
Jwellings.  The  lower  animals  are  never  injured  by  the  cloth- 
ing which  nature  provides  for  them ;  while  man  frequently  pro- 
duces great  sufienng  to  himself  and  his  offspring,  by  injudicious 
exercise  of  his  talents  in  this  department.  But  the  most  inju- 
rious and  fantastic  displays  of  human  error  proceeding  from 
ignorance,  are  seen  in  the  modifications  of  the  form  of  the  body 
itadf,  attempted  by  different  nations,  with  the  view  of  enhancing 
their  comeliness  and  beauty. 


The  Charib  admires  a  very  low  and  re- 
treating forehead,  and  by  the  application  of 
sand-bags  in  infancy,  he  increases  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  reflecting  organs,  which,  in 
that  people,  appears  to  be  naturally  very 
conspicuous.  He  produces,  as  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  beauty,  the  annexed  form. 


Chahib. 
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To  an  enlightened  man,  this  appears  an  extravagant  and 
hurtful  perversion  of  taste,- and  unspeakably  injurious  in  its 
moral  consequences.  These  people,  and  indeed  many  of  the 
American  tribes,  sedulously  labour  to  extinguish  in  themselves 
the  noblest  attributes  of  humanity,  the  powers  of  reflection  and 
benevolence,  by  preventing  the  growth  of  the  organs  of  those 
faculties. 

The  Chinese  have  directed  their  attention  to  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  human  figure,  and  aspired  to  improve  upon 
the  wisdom  o(  the  Creator,  by  diminisning,  by  artificial  com- 
pression, the  feet  of  their  females. 

European  ladies  perceive  the  absurdity  and  want  of  enlight- 
ened taste  which  characterise  these  attempts ;  but  they  have 
entertained  the  project  of  improving  the  form  of  the  body  by 
compressing  the  waist,  a  proceeding  literally  analogous  to  those 
of  tne  Charibs  and  Chinese,  on  the  head  and  feet.  The  fun- 
damental principle,  that  human  beings  require  to  study  their 
own  constitution  before  being  able  to  turn  it  to  the  best  account, 
has  not  been  recognized  by  any  nation  in  the  world ;  and  our 
fair  countrywomen  in  particular  proceed  as  ignorantly  and 
reckles^y  in  compressing  their  figures,  as  the  veriest  savages 
who  derorm  their  nature  by  artificial  operations,  whether  of 
compression,  boring,  or  tatooing. 

On  20th  May  1829,  the  Scotsman  published  an  admirable 
Essay  ^'  On  the  Compression  of  the  Waist  in  Females,  by  the 
use  of  Corsets."^  It  is  so  replete  with  sound  philosophy  and  prac- 
tical wisdom,  that  we  have  solicited  and  obtained  the  permission 
of  the  enlightened  and  philanthropic  Editor  of  that  Journal 
to  re-publish  it.  We  present  it  entire,  and  have  added  figures 
of  the  osseous  trunk  of  the  body,  and  of  the  contents  or  the 
thorax  and  abdomen,  to  give  greater  effect  to  his  observations. 

We  have  been  favoured,  says  the  Scotsman,  with  the  perusal  of 
an  interesting  essay  on  this  subject  by  a  medical  gentleman,  which 
has  more  fully  opened  our  eyes  to  the  mischiefs  resulting  from  the 
compressed  waists  now  in  fashion — mischiefs  which,  in  the  paper 
before  us,  are  exposed  with  a  clearness  and  weight  of  eviaenoe, 
that  must  carry  conviction  to  the  mind  of  the  most  incredulous. 
The  paper  is  so  ably  written  and  conclusive,  that  we  should  have 
been  happy  to  print  it  entire,  had  its  scientific  form  not  render- 
ed it  too  learned  for  the  readers  of  newspapers.  In  the  abstract 
of  its  contents  which  we  shall  submit,  the  author^s  statements  mutt 
lose  something  of  the  precision  and  force,  which  the  introduc- 
tion of  anatomical  details,  with  a  frequent  reference  to  plates, 
enable  him  to  bestow  upon  them ;  but  we  think  we  shall  be  able, 
in  a  general  way,  to  shew  young  ladies  what  injury  to  health. 
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their  compliance  with  the  present  unnatural  fashion,  if  persever- 
ed in,  is  certain  to  entail  upon  them. 

Fashion  lives  on  novelty,  and  we  have  on  this  account  much 
charity  for  its  wanderings  and  eccentricities.  Bonnets  with  a 
snout  as  long  as  an  elephant^s  proboscis,  or  a  margin  as  broad 
as  a  Winchester  bushel,  are  merely  ridiculous.  Shoulders  that 
look  like  wings,  and  sleeves  as  wide  as  a  petticoat,  we  think  are 
not  particularly  graceful ;  but  they  have  at  least  the  merit  of 
being  airy,  and  we  take  no  offence.  We  cannot,  however,  ex- 
tend our  indulgence  to  the  compressed  waist  which  is  the  rage  at 
present.  We  Know  that  as  often  as  the  waist  is  lengthened  to 
its  natural  limits,  this  tendency  to  abridge  its  diameter  appears ; 
and  we  confess  we  are  puzzled  to  account  for  the  fact,  for  sure- 
ly it  is  strange,  that  a  permanent  prepossession  should  exist  in 
favour  of  a  mode  of  dress,  which  is  at  once  ugly,  unnatural,  and 
pernicious.  Were  fashion  under  the  guidance  of  taste,  the  prin- 
ciples of  drapery  in  painting  and  sculpture,  would  never  be  lost 
sight  of  in  its  changes.  The  clothes  that  cover  us,  may  be  dis- 
posed in  anr  infinite  variety  of  forms,  without  violating  those 
rules  which  the  artist  is  careful  to  observe.  The  true  form  of 
the  Ixxly  ought  to  be  disclosed  to  the  eye,  without  the  shape 
being  exhibited  in  all  its  minutiae  as  in  the  dress  of  a  harlequin ; 
but  in  no  case  should  the  natural  proportions  (supposing  the 
figure  to  be  good)  be  changed.  Ask  the* sculptor  what  he  thinks 
oi  a  fashionable  waist,  pinched  till  it  rivals  the  lady's  neck  in 
tenuity ;  and  he  will  tell  you  it  is  monstrous.  Consult  the  phy- 
^cian,  and  you  will  learn  that  this  is  one  of  those  follies,  m 
which  no  female  can  long  indulge  with  impunity ;  for  health 
and  even  life  are  often  sacrificed  to  it. 

We  ought  to  mention,  that  the  writer  of  the  paper  before  us, 
has  taken  for  ground-work  an  "  Essay  on  the  use  of  Corsets,^ 
by  the  celebrated  German  physiolc^st  Soemmering,  but  with 
the  statements  of  that  author  he  has  combined  many  valuable 
remarks  of  his  own. 

Corsets  are  used  partly  as  a  warm  covering  to  the  chest,  and 
partly  to  furnish  a  convenient  attachment  to  other  parts  of  the 
female  dress.  This  is  all  proper  and  correct ;  but  to  these  uses  fa- 
shion superadds  others,  originating  in  fantastical  notions  of  beauty. 
Corsets  are  employed  to  modify  the  shape,  to  render  the  chest 
as  small  below,  and  as  broad  above,  as  possible,  and  to  increase 
the  elevation,  fulness,  and  prominence  of  the  bosom.  To  shew 
how  this  aflects  the  condition  of  the  body,  we  must  begin  by 
giving  a  short  description  of  the  thorax  or  chest,  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  artificial  compression. 

Every  one  who  has  seen  a  skeleton,  knows  that  the  chest  con- 
sists of  a  cavity  protected  by  a  curious  frame-work  of  bones. 
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To  an  enlightened  man,  this  appears  an  extravagant  and 
hurtful  perversion  of  taste,- and  unspeakably  injurious  in  its 
moral  consequences.  These  people,  and  indeed  many  of  the 
American  tribes,  sedulously  labour  to  extinguish  in  themselves 
the  noblest  attributes  of  humanity,  the  powers  of  reflection  and 
benevolence,  by  preventing  the  growth  of  the  organs  of  those 
faculties. 

The  Chinese  have  directed  their  attention  to  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  human  figure,  and  aspired  to  improve  upon 
the  wisdom  o(  the  Creator,  by  diminisning,  by  artificial  com- 
pression, the  feet  of  their  females. 

European  ladies  perceive  the  absurdity  and  want  of  enlight- 
ened taste  which  characterise  these  attempts ;  but  they  have 
entertained  the  project  of  improving  the  form  of  the  body  by 
compressing  the  waist,  a  proceeding  literally  analogous  to  those 
of  the  Charibs  and  Chinese,  on  the  head  and  feet.  The  fun- 
damental principle,  that  human  beings  require  to  study  their 
own  constitution  before  being  able  to  turn  it  to  the  best  account, 
has  not  been  recognized  by  any  nation  in  the  world ;  and  our 
fair  countrywomen  in  particular  proceed  as  ignorantly  and 
reckles^y  in  compressing  their  figures,  as  the  veriest  savages 
who  derorm  their  nature  by  artificial  operations,  whether  of 
compression,  boring,  or  tatooing. 

On  20th  May  1829,  the  Scotsman  published  an  admirable 
Essay  ^'  On  the  Compression  of  the  Waist  in  Females,  by  the 
use  of  Corsets.""  It  is  so  replete  with  sound  philosophy  and  prac- 
tical wisdom,  that  we  have  solicited  and  obtained  the  permission 
of  the  enlightened  and  philanthropic  Editor  of  that  Journal 
to  re-publish  it.  We  present  it  entire,  and  have  added  figures 
of  the  osseous  trunk  of  the  body,  and  of  the  contents  of  the 
thorax  and  abdomen,  to  give  greater  effect  to  his  observations. 

We  have  been  favoured,  says  the  Scotsman,  with  the  perusal  of 
an  interesting  essay  on  this  subject  by  a  medical  gentleman,  which 
has  more  fully  opened  our  eyes  to  the  mischiefs  resulting  from  the 
compressed  waists  now  in  fashion — mischiefs  which,  in  the  paper 
before  us,  are  exposed  with  a  clearness  and  weight  of  eviaenoe, 
that  must  carry  conviction  to  the  mind  of  the  most  incredulous. 
The  paper  is  so  ably  written  and  conclusive,  that  we  should  have 
been  happy  to  print  it  entire,  had  its  scientific  form  not  render- 
ed it  too  learned  for  the  readers  of  newspapers.  In  the  abstract 
of  its  contents  which  we  shall  submit,  the  author^s  statements  must 
lose  something  of  the  precision  and  force,  which  the  introduc- 
tion of  anatomical  details,  with  a  frequent  reference  to  plates, 
enable  him  to  bestow  upon  them ;  but  we  think  we  shall  be  able, 
in  a  general  way,  to  shew  young  ladies  what  injury  to  health. 
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their  compliance  with  the  present  unnatural  fashion,  if  persever- 
ed in,  is  certain  to  entail  upon  them. 

Fashion  lives  on  novelty,  and  we  have  on  this  account  much 
charity  for  its  wanderings  and  eccentricities.  Bonnets  with  a 
snout  as  long  as  an  elephanfs  proboscis,  or  a  margin  as  broad 
as  a  Winchester  bushel,  are  merely  ridiculous.  Shoulders  that 
look  like  wings,  and  sleeves  as  wide  as  a  petticoat,  we  think  are 
not  particularly  graceful ;  but  they  have  at  least  the  merit  of 
being  airy,  and[  we  take  no  offence.  We  cannot,  however,  ex- 
tend our  indulgence  to  the  compressed  waist  which  is  the  rage  at 
present.  We  Know  that  as  often  as  the  waist  is  lengthened  to 
its  natural  limits,  this  tendency  to  abridge  its  diameter  appears ; 
and  we  confess  we  are  puzzled  to  account  for  the  fact,  for  sure- 
ly it  is  strange,  that  a  permanent  prepossession  should  exist  in 
favour  of  a  mode  of  dress,  which  is  at  once  ugly,  unnatural,  and 
pernicious.  Were  fashion  under  the  guidance  of  taste,  the  prin- 
ciples of  drapery  in  painting  and  sculpture,  would  never  be  lost 
sight  of  in  its  changes.  The  clothes  that  cover  us,  may  be  dis- 
posed in  arr  infinite  variety  of  forms,  without  violating  those 
rules  which  the  artist  is  careful  to  observe.  The  true  form  of 
the  Ixxly  ought  to  be  disclosed  to  the  eye,  without  the  shape 
being  exhibited  in  all  its  minutiae  as  in  the  dress  of  a  harlequin ; 
but  in  no  case  should  the  natural  proportions  (supposing  the 
figure  to  be  good)  be  changed.  Ask  the* sculptor  what  he  thinks 
of  a  fashionable  waist,  pinched  till  it  rivals  the  lady's  neck  In 
tenuity ;  and  he  will  tell  you  it  is  monstrous.  Consult  the  phy- 
^cian,  and  you  will  learn  that  this  is  one  of  those  follies,  in 
which  no  female  can  long  indulge  with  impunity ;  for  health 
and  even  life  are  often  sacrificed  to  it. 

We  ought  to  mention,  that  the  writer  of  the  paper  before  us, 
has  taken  for  ground-work  an  "  Essay  on  the  use  of  Corsets,^ 
by  the  celebrated  German  physioU-^st  Soemmering,  but  with 
the  statements  of  that  author  he  has  combined  many  valuable 
remarks  of  his  own. 

Corsets  are  used  partly  as  a  warm  covering  to  the  chest,  and 
partly  to  furnish  a  convenient  attachment  to  other  parts  of  the 
female  dress.  This  is  all  proper  and  correct ;  but  to  these  uses  fa- 
shion superadds  others,  originating  in  fantastical  notions  of  beauty. 
Corsets  are  employed  to  modify  the  shape,  to  render  the  chest 
as  small  below,  ana  as  broad  above,  as  possible,  and  to  increase 
the  elevation,  fulness,  and  prominence  of  the  bosom.  To  shew 
how  this  aflects  the  condition  of  the  body,  we  must  begin  by 
giving  a  short  description  of  the  thorax  or  chest,  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  artificial  compression. 

Every  one  who  has  seen  a  skeleton,  knows  that  the  chest  con- 
sists of  a  cavity  protected  by  a  curious  frame-work  of  bones. 
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These  are,  Ist,  the  backbone  hb  (consisting  of  verlebr/t,  or  Ebort 
bones  jointed  into  one  another)  which  sustains  the  whole  upper 

Sirt  of  the  trunk ;  2cl,  the  breastbone  a,  about  T  or  8  incnes 
ng,  and  composed  qf  three  pieces;  and  3dly,  the  ribs  cccc, 
of  which  there  are  generally  S4.  The  twelve  nbs  on  each  side, 
are  all  fixed  to  the  backbone  behind  ;  seven  of  these,  the  seven 
uppermost,  are  also  attached  to  the  breastbone  before,  and  are 
therefore  cidled  true  ribs.  The  eighth  rib  has  its  end  turned  up 
and  rests  on  the  Mventh  ;  the  ninth  rests  in  the  same  way  on 
the  eighth  ;  but  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth,  are  not  con- 
nected with  one  another  in  front  at  alt.  The  fore  extremity  of 
each  rib  consists  not  of  bone,  but  of  an  elastic  substance  called 
cartilage.  The  elasticity  of  this  substance,  combined  with  the 
oblique  position  of  the  nbs,  constitutes  a  beautiful  provision,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  chest  enlarges  and  contracts  its  volume 
to  afford  free  play  to  the  lungs. 

We  now  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  form  of  this  cavity, 
which,  as  we  have  seen^  is  surrounded  and  protected  by  the 
backl)one,  ribs,  and  breastbone,  and  is  called  the  thorax  or  chest. 
The  uppermost  pair  of  ribs,  which  lie  just  at  the  bottom  of  the 
neck,  are  very  short ;  the  next  pair  is  rather  longer ;  the  third 
longer  still ;  and  thus  they  go  on.  increasing  in  length  to  the  se- 
venth pair,  or  last  tme  ribs,  after  which  the  length  diminishes, 
but  without  materially  contracting  the  size  of  the  cavity,  because 
the  false  ribs  only  go  round  a  part  of  the  body.  Hence  the 
cbest  has  a  swt  of  conical  shape,  or  it  may  be  compared  to  the 
bee-hives  used  in  this  country,  the  narrow  or  pointra  end  being 
next  the  neck,  and  the  broad  end  undermost.  The  natural  form 
of  the  thorax,  in  short,  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  rashiooabl« 
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Awpe  of  the  waist.     The  latter  is  narrow  below^  and  wide  above ; 
the  former  is  narrow  above  and  wide  below. 

The  contents  of  the  thorax  are  first;  the  Heart  H,  which  is 
the  ceotre  of  the  circulating  syslein,  and  which,  for  the  sake  of 
its  metaphorical  offices,  every  Udy  must  be  aoxious  to  keep  from 
injury.  Next,  the  Lungs,  R  L  and  L  L  (right  lung  and  left 
lung),  which  occupy  by  far  the  largest  space,  and  of  the  delicacy 
of  whose  operationa  every  one  may  judge.  There  are,  besides, 
either  within  the  thorax  or  in  j uxta-position  with  it,  the  Stom- 
ach, St">. ;  liver,  Liv. ;  Gall-bladder  G,  and  Kidneys,  with  the 
eemphagus,  the  trachea  or  windpipe,  part  of  the  Intestines 
III,  and  many  nerves — all  intimately  connected  with  the  vi- 
tal powers.  Most  of  these  organs  are  not  only  of  primary  im- 
portatKe  in  themselves,  but,  through  the  nerves,  arteries,  &c 
their  influence  extends  to  the  head  and  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
limbs,  so  that  when  they  are  injured,  health  it  pouoned  at  its 
source,  and  the  mischief  always  travels  toother  parts  of  the  sy>- 
tem. 

Contents  of  Thorax  and  Abdomen. 
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These  are,  Ist,  the  backbone  Jfi  (consisting  of  vertebra,  or  short 
bones  jointed  into  one  another)  which  sustains  the  whole  upper 
part  of  the  trunk ;  Sd,  the  breastbone  a,  about  7  or  8  incnes 
King,  and  composed  pf  three  pieces;  and  Sdly,  the  ribs  cccc, 
of  which  there  are  generally  24.  The  twelve  nbs  on  each  wde, 
are  all  fixed  to  the  backbone  behind  ;  seven  of  these,  the  seven 
uppermost,  are  also  attached  to  the  breastbone  before,  and  are 
therefore  called  true  ribs.  The  eighth  rib  has  its  end  turned  up 
and  rests  on  the  seventh  ;  the  ninth  rests  io  the  same  way  on 
the  eighth  ;  but  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelAh,  are  not  con- 
nected with  one  another  in  front  at  alt.  The  fore  extremity  of 
each  rib  consists  not  of  bone,  but  of  on  elastic  substance  called 
cartilage.  The  elasticity  of  this  substance,  combined  with  the 
oblique  portion  of  the  nbs,  constitutes  a  beautiful  provi^on,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  chest  enlarges  and  contracts  its  volume 
to  afford  free  play  to  the  lungs. 

We  now  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  form  of  this  cavity, 
which,  as  we  have  aeen^  is  surrounded  and  protected  by  the 
backlione,  ribs,  and  breastbone,  and  is  called  the  thorax  or  chest. 
The  uppermost  pair  of  ribs,  which  lie  just  at  the  bottom  of  the 
neck,  are  very  short ;  the  next  pair  is  rather  longer;  the  third 
longer  still ;  and  thus  they  go  on  increasing  in  length  to  the  se- 
venth pair,  or  last  true  ribs,  after  which  the  length  diminishes, 
but  without  materially  contracting  the  size  of  the  cavity,  because 
the  false  ribs  only  go  round  a  part  of  the  body.  Hence  the 
chest  has  a  sort  of  conical  shape,  or  it  may  be  compared  to  the 
bee-hives  used  in  this  country,  the  narrow  or  pointai  end  being 
next  the  neck,  and  the  broad  end  undermost.  Th"  — *"— '  fnrr 
of  the  thorax,  in  short,  is  just  the  reverse  of 
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dispe  of  the  waist.     The  latter  is  narrow  below,  and  wide  above ; 
the  fonner  is  narrow  above  and  wide  below. 

The  contents  of  the  thorax  are  first ;  the  Heart  H,  which  is 
the  centre  of  the  circulating  system,  and  which,  for  the  sake  of 
its  metaphorical  offices,  every  lady  must  be  anxious  to  keep  from 
injury.  Next,  the  Lungs,  R  L  and  L  L  (right  lung  and  left 
lung),  which  occupy  by  far  the  largest  space,  and  of  the  delicacy 
of  whose  operations  every  one  may  judge.  There  are,  besides, 
either  within  the  thorax  or  in  j  uxta-position  with  it,  the  Stom- 
ach, St«. ;  liver,  Liv. ;  Gall-bladder  G,  and  Kidneys,  with  the 
esophagus,  the  trachea  or  windpipe,  part  of  the  Intestines 
III,  and  many  n«^es — all  intimately  connected  with  the  vi- 
tal powers.  Most  of  these  organs  are  not  only  of  primary  im- 
portance in  themselves,  but,  through  the  nerves,  arteries,  kc 
their  influenre  extends  to  the  head  and  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
limbs,  BO  that  when  they  are  injured,  health,  it  poisoned  at  ita 
wurce,  and  the  mischief  always  travels  to  other  parts  of  the  sy*. 
tern. 

Contents  of  Thorax  and  Abdomen. 
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The  lower  part  of  the  thorax  is  also  much  more  compressible, 
and  of  course  more  easily  injured  by  ligatures  than  the  upper. 
In  the  upper  part,  the  bones  form  a  complete  circle ;  and  from 
the  small  obliquity  of  the  ribs,  this  circle  presents  a  great  power 
of  resistance  to  external  pressure.  But  the  last  five  ribs,  caUed 
the  false  ribs,  besides  being  placed  more  obliquely,  become 
weaker  as  they  decrease  in  length,  and  having  no  support  in 
front,  their  power  of  resisting  external  pressure,  is  probably  six 
times  less  than  that  of  the  true  ribs.  Hence  ligatures  applied 
to  this  part  of  the  body,  may  contract  the  natural  size  of  the 
cavity  perhaps  one  half.  Nature,  in  this  instance,  has  intrust- 
ed the  Belle  with  a  discretionary  power, — ^guarding  against  its 
abuses,  however,  by  severe  penalties.  If  she  chooses  to  brave 
the  consequences^  she  may  always,  with  the  help  of  lace  and  cord, 
produce  a  great  change  on  this  part  of  her  person. 

From  the  great  care  nature  has  bestowed  to  strengthen  the 
outer  shell  of  the  thorax,  and  to  combine  mobility  with  strength, 
we  may  judge  of  the  importance  of  the  organs  within,  and  of 
the  value  of  free  motion  to  their  healthy  action.  It  is  a  further 
proof  of  this,  as  Soemmering  observes,  that  the  ribs  are  the 
first  part  of  the  bony  framework  which  nature  forms,  for  in 
the  unborn  child  no  other  bones  except  those  of  the  ear  are  so 
perfect. 

Imagine,  now,  what  is  the  consequence  of  applying  compres- 
sion, by  corsets  of  some  unyielding  material,  to  a  cavity  enclos- 
ing so  many  delicate  organs,  whose  free  action  is  essential  to 
health.  First,  the  lowest  part  of  the  shell  of  the  thorax  yields 
most ;  the  false  ribs,*  and  the  lower  true  ribs,  are  pressed  inwards ; 
the  whole  viscera  in  this  part  of  the  body,  including  part  of  the 
intestines,  are  squeezed  close  together  and  forced  upwards ;  and 
as  the  pressure  is  continued  above,  they  are  forced  higher  still. 
If  the  lacing  is  carried  farther,  the  breast-bone  is  raised,  and 
sometimes  bent ;  the  collar-bone  protrudes  its  inner  extremity ; 
and  the  shoulder-blades  are  forced  backwards.  The  under  part 
of  the  lungs  is  pressed  together,  and  the  entrance  of  the  blood 
into  it  hindered ;  the  abdominal  viscera,  being  least  protected, 
suffer  severely ;  the  stomach  is  compressed,  its  distension  pre- 
vented, and  Its  situation  and  form  changed,  giving  rise  to  im- 
perfect digestion  ;  the  blood  is  forced  up  to  the  head,  where  it 
generates  various  complaints;  the  liver  has  its  shape  altered 
and  its  functions  obstructed;  the  bones  having  their  natural 
motions  constrained,  distortion  ensues,  and  the  high  shoulder, 
the  twisted  spine  or  breastbone,  begins  at  last  to  manifest  itself 
through  the  integuments  and  the  clothes. 

It  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  these  details,  as  we  shall  give  a 
list  of  the  diseases  generated  by  tight  corsets  by  and  by.  A 
mere  inspectior  "^  **"-  following  figures  will  show  the  unnatural 
change  prod  ""t^dy  by  hard  lacing. 
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The  figure  on  the  left  exhibits  the  waist  of  the  Medicean 
Venus,  which  is  considered  as  the  type  of  the  female  form  in  its 
finest  symmetry ;  on  the  right  you  have  the  same  form  squeez- 
ed into  fashionable  proportions  by  the  steam-power  of  modern 
corsets.  This  figure  is  copied  as  literally  as  possible  from  the 
engraving  which  accompanies  the  Essay,  and  whatever  some 
persons  little  conversant  with  the  secrets  of  the  toilet  may  think, 
we  believe  it  is  not  exaggerated.  A  single  glance  at  these  figures 
will  show  better  than  many  pages  of  argument,  what  havock 
tight-lacing  must  produce  in  the  delicate  and  complicated  me- 
chanism lodged  within  the  chest. 

*•  Another  effect  of  tight  corsets,^  says  the  Essayist,  "  is,  that 
those  who  have  been  long  so  closely  faced,  become  at  last  un- 
able to  hold  themselves  erect,  or  move  with  comfort  without 
them,  but,  as  is  very  justly  saidy  Jail  together^  in  consequence 
of  the  natural  form  and  position  of  the  ribs  being  altered.  The 
muscles  of  the  back  are  weakened  and  crippled,  and  cannot 
maintain  themselves  in  their  natural  position  for  any  length  of 
time.  The  spine,  too,  no  longer  accustomed  to  bear  the  destin- 
ed weight  of  the  body,  bends  and  sinks  down.  Where  tight- 
ladng  is  practised,  young  women  from  15  to  20  years  of  age, 
are  round   so  dependent  upon  their  corsets  that  they  faint 
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whenever  they  lay  them  aside,  and  therefore  are  obliged  to  have 
themselves  laced  before  going  to  sleep.  For  as  soon  as  the 
thorax  and  abdomen  are  relaxed,  by  being  deprived  of  their 
usual  support,  the  blood  rushing  downwards,  in  consequence  of 
the  diminished  resistance  to  its  motion,  empties  the  vessels  of 
the  head,  and  thus  occasions  fainting.^ 

"  From  1760  to  about  1770,'*  says  Soemmering,  "  it  was 
the  fashion  in  Berlin  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  and  also  in 
Holland  a  few  years  ago,  to  apply  corsets  to  children.     This 
practice  fell  into  disuse,  in  consequence  of  its  being  observed, 
that  children  who  did  not  wear  corsets  grew  up  straight,  while 
those  who  were  treated  with  this  extraordinary  care,  got  by  it  a 
high  shoulder  or  a  hunch.     Many  families  might  be  named,  in 
which  parental  fondness  selected  the  handsomest  of  several  boys 
to  put  in  corsets,  and  the  result  was,  that  these  alone  were 
hunched.    The  deformity  was  attributed  at  first  to  the  improper 
mode  of  applying  the  corsets,  till  it  was  discovered  that  no  child 
thus  invested,  grew  up  straight,  not  to  mention  the  risk  of  con- 
sumption and  rupture  which  were  likewise  incurred  by  using 
them.     I,  for  my  part,  affirm,  that  I  do  not  know  any  woman 
who,  by  tight-lacing,  (that  is,  by  artificial  means),  has  obtained 
*  a  fine  figure,'  in  whom  I  coula  not,  by  accurate  examination, 
point  out  either  a  high  shoulder,  oblique  compressed  ribs,  a 
lateral  incurvation,  of  the  spine  in  the  form  of  an  Italic  S^  or 
some  other  distortion.     I  have  had  opportunities  of  verifying 
this  opinion  among  ladies  of  high  condition,  who,  as  models  of 
fine  form,  were  brought  forward  for  the  purpose  of  putting  me 
to  silence.'' 

Young  ladies  in  course  of  time  hope  to  become  wives,  and 
wives  to  become  mothers.  Even  in  this  last  stage,  few  females 
have  the  courage  to  resist  a  practice  which  is  in  general  use, 
though  to  them  it  is  trebly  iniurious.  But  it  is  sufficient  to 
glance  at  this  branch  of  the  subiect,  on  which,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, we  cannot  follow  our  Medical  Instructor.  It  is  lament- 
able, however,  that  mothers  who  have  themselves  experienced 
the  bitter  fruits  of  ti^ht-lacing,  still  permit  their  daughters  to 
indulge  in  it.  There  is,  in  truth,  no  tyranny  like  the  tjrranny 
of  fashion.  ^*  I  have  found  mothers  of  discernment  and  experi- 
ence," says  Soemmering,  **  who  predicted  that  in  their  26th 
year,  a  hunch  would  inevitably  be  the  lot  of  their  daughters, 
whom  they  nevertheless  allowed  to  wear  corsets,  because  tbej 
were  afraid  to  make  their  children  singular." 

But  it  is  time  to  speak  of  the  diseases  produced  by  the  passion 
for  slender  wauU.  *^  One  is  astonished,"  says  Soemmering, 
**  at  the  number  of  diseases  which  corsets  occasion.  Those  I 
have  subjoined  rest  on  the  authority  of  the  most  eminent  physi- 
cians.    Tight-lacing  produces — 
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^*  In  the  Head ;  headach,  giddiness,  tendency  to  fainting, 
pain  in  the  eyes,  pain  and  ringing  in  the  ears,  and  bleeding  at 
the  nose. 

'*  In  the  Thorax ;  besides  the  displacement  of  the  bones,  and 
the  iniury  done  to  the  breast,  tight-lacing  produces  shortness  of 
breath,  spitting  of  blood,  consumption,  derangement  of  the  cir- 
culation^ palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  water  in  the  chest. 

^*  In  the  Abdomen ;  loss  of  appetite,  squeamishness,  eructa^ 
tions,  vomiting  of  blood,  depraved  digestion,  flatulence,  diarrhoea, 
colic  pains,  induration  of  the  liver,  dropsy,  and  rupture.  It  is 
also  followed  by  melancholy,  hysteria,  and  many  diseases  pecu- 
liar to  the  female  constitution,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enu* 
merate  in  detail.^ 

But  the  injury  falls  not  merely  on  the  inward  structure  of 
the  body,  but  also  on  its  outward  beauty,  and  on  the  temper 
and  feelings  with  which  that  beauty  is  associated.  Beauty  is 
in  reality  but  another  name  for  that  expressidn  of  countenance 
which  is  the  index  of  sound  health,  intelligence,  good  feelings, 
and  peace  of  mind.  All  are  aware  that  uneasy  feelings  exist- 
ing habitually  in  the  breast,  speedily  exhibit  their  signature 
on  the  countenance,  and  that  bitter  thoughts,  or  a  bad  temper, 
spoil  the  human  face  divine  of  its  grace.  But  it  is  not  so  gene- 
rally known  that  irksome  or  painful  sensations,  though  merely 
of  a  physical  nature,  by  a  law  equally  certain,  rob  the  temper 
of  its  sweetness,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  countenance  of  the 
more  etherial  and  better  part  of  its  beauty.  Pope  attributes 
the  rudeness  of  a  person  usually  bland  and  polishra,  to  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  *^  he  had  not  dined  ;^  in  other  words,  his  sto- 
mach was  in  bad  order.  But  there  are  many  other  physical 
pains  besides  hunger  that  sour  the  temper;  and,  for  our  part, 
if  we  found  ourselves  sitting  at  dinner  with  a  man  whose  body 
was  girt  on  all  sides  by  board  and  bone,  like  the  north  pole  by 
thick-ribbed  ice,  we  should  no  more  expiect  to  find  grace,  polite- 
ness, amenity,  vivacity^  and  good-humour,  in  such  a  companion, 
than  in  Prometheus  with  a  vulture  battening  on  his  vitals,  or 
in  Cerberus,  whose  task  is  to  growl  all  day  long  in  chains. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  inform  the  ladies,  that,  according  to 
our  medical  instructor,  the  red  pointed  nose  which  glows,  ra- 
ther inauspiciously,  on  some  female  faces,  is  in  many  cases  the 
consequence  of  tight- lacing. 

A  few  days  ago,  another  medical  friend  told  us  that  he  was 
present  when  the  body  of  an  elderly  lady  was  opened,  who  had 
in  her  day  been  fashionable,  and  whose  liver  bore  testimony  to 
the  fact,  for  it  had  an  indentation  deep  enough  to  hold  a  large 
finger,  exactly  where  the  belt  or  girdle  was  worn  in  her  younger 
days.  We  need  scarcely  add,  that  she  died  of  inveterate  sto- 
mach complaints,  and  that  she  was  past  lifers  meridian,  but  not 
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old.  In  one  respect,  ladies  who  lace  tightly  may  be  said  to  pro- 
Tide  against  the  decay  of  their  beauty>  since  they  take  the  beat 
security  against  reaching  old  age^  which,  as  every  one  knows, 
rifles  woman  of  her  outward  charms. 

In  time  past,  we  were  ignorant  enough  to  admire,  like  our 
neighbours,,  slender  waists;  but  thanks  to  our  medical  friend, 
we  are  cured  of  this  folly.  We  were  wont  to  think  that  the 
Loves  and  the  Graces  played  round  such  delicate  forms ;  but 
in  future  we  shall  never  see  them  without  thinkinsr  of  twisted 
bones,  dropsy,  consumption,  indurated  livers,  Minting,  spitting 
of  blood,  melancholy,  hysteria,  sour  tempers,  rickety  children, 
pills,  lotions,  and  doctors^  bills. 

As  for  our  brethren  of  the  male  sex  who  are  still  in  the  bonds 
of  error  on  this  subject,  we  would  refer  them  to  the  two  figures 
prefixed,  and  ask  them  to  ^'  look  on  this  picture  and  on  that,^ 
and  say  whether,  in  encouraging  females  to  ruin  their  health  by 
bestowing  their  admiration  on  such  forms  as  the  one  on  the 
right,  they  are  not  patronising  what  is  an  outrage  on  taste,  and 
a  libel  on  the  most  perfect  of  Nature^s  works.  Were  a  woman 
sculptured  according  to  the  proportions  now  fSashionable,  every 
one  possessing  common  sense  would  pronounce  the  figure  mon^ 
strous.  The  subject  deeply  concerns  fathers  and  mothers,  and 
indeed  persons  of  all  ages  and  stations.  Fashion  lords  it  over 
the  lady  of  quality^  but  the  milkmaid  is  not  beyond  its  influ^ 
ence.  At  this  day  when  medical  knowledge  is  so  much  dif- 
fused, surely  ignorance,  caprice,  or  chance,  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  injure  health  and  ruin  constitutions,  under  the  pretext 
of  regulating  our  dress. 

Thus  far  the  Scotsman.  It  is  impossible  to  add  to  the  force 
of  the  reasoning  here  employed,  and  we  simply  ask,  whether  it  is 
possible  to  view  with  gratification  a  practice  by  which  the  heart, 
stomach,  lungs  and  liver,  are  compressed,  distorted,  and  impeded 
in  their  functions  P  Let  the  reaaer  look  at  the  first  lady  with  a 
compressed  waist  whom  he  shall  see  on  the  street,  and  reflect  on 
the  deep  injury  which  her  dress  is  inflicting  on  the  fountains  of 
health  and  vigour,  and  on  the  sufiering  which  she  is  preparing  for 
herself  and  eventually  for  her  ofispring ;  and  in  particular,  let 
him  observe  her  stifi*  and  constrained  motion,  occasioned  by  the 
compression  of  the  muscles  and  nerves  of  the  back,  and  try  to 
discover  a  line  of  beauty  in  her  contour.  We  venture  to  pre- 
dict that  his  perceptions  of  beauty  will  undergo  an  entire  revolu- 
tion as  soon  as  his  understanding  is  enlightened,  and  that  no 
deformity  in  the  female  person  will  appear  more  painful  and 
striking  than  a  slender  waist : — 

Heaveu  I  that  the  human  mhid. 
Warped  by  imagination,  should  believe, 
Or  e  en  suggest  it  possible,  the  form, 
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Whose  archetype  the  Deity  himself 

Created  in  His  Image,  could  be  changed 

From  its  divine  proportion,  and  receive 

From  alteration,  comeliness  and  grace ! 

That  round  the  zone  which  avkvardly  reduced 

£*en  to  an  insect  ligament  the  waist. 

The  blooming  loves  should  sport,  enticing  charms. 

And  young  attractions ! 

Ittfamcy^  a  Poern^  by  Doummaiu 


ARTICLE  II. 

PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM:  OR  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE 
ENLIGHTENMENT  OF  THE  PEOPLE  ON  THE  TITLES  AND 
POSSESSIONS  OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

JVIaky  persons  apprehend,  that  in  consequence  of  the  Reform  in 
Parliament,  which  has  now  been  obtained,  the  operative  classes 
of  society  will  be  induced  to  persevere  in  insensible  but  constant- 
ly encreasing  encroachments  on  the  higher  orders,  and  at  length 
oespoil  them  not  only  of  their  hereditary  titles,  but  of  their  pro- 
perty  and  estates.  This  alarm  appears  to  us  chimerical.  At 
the  same  time,  we  foresee  considerable  changes  approaching  in 
the  condition  of  all  ranks  in  the  state,  and  we  shall  briefly  ex* 
plain  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  innovations  which  we  anti- 
cipate. We  do  not  expect  that  the  alterations  will  take  place 
violently,  or  immediately ;  on  the  contrary,  a  century  or  more 
may  elapse  before  the  results  are  fairly  developed.  Great  and 
violent  changes  may  indeed  be  induced  by  the  House  of  Peers 
resisting  the  wishes  of  the  people,  in  affairs  chiefly  affecting 
the  people ;  but  we  do  not  calculate  on  such  events.  We.  as- 
sume that  the  higher  orders,  however  much  opposed  at  one 
time  to  reform,  will  now  acquiesce  in  it,  as  an  enactment  that 
cannot  be  recalled ;  and  act  rationally  in  the  circumstances  which 
have  occurred.  If  they  shall  do  so,  the  consequences  which  may 
be  expected  to  follow,  will  be  only  those  that  will  arise  from  the 
ordinary  operation  of  the  principles  of  human  nature  in  the  new 
condition  in  which  the  people  of  Britain  will  be  placed.  Our 
present  object  is  to  endeavour  to  unfold  these  probable  results. 
In  No.  S8  of  this  Journal,  we  stated  our  views  of  human 
nature, — ^that  man  is  essentially  a  rational  being ;  that  the  oc 
cupations  and  enjoyments  of  life  calculated  to  afford  him  real 
and  permanent  satisfaction,. must  bear  direct  reference  to  his 
whole  faculties,  animal,  moral  and  intellectual,  the  latter  bear- 
ing sway  over  and  directing  the  former ;  that,  in  both  rich  and 
poor,  the  elements  of  mind  and  body  and  the  laws  of  nature  are 
the  same,  so  that  that  mode  of  life  which  is  best  calculated  to  pro^ 
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mote  the  happiness  of  the  one,  is  essentially  adapted  to  advance 
the  enjoyment  of  the  other,  and  vice  versa. 

Bones,  muscles,  nerves,  heart  and  lungs  are  bestowed  on 
every  human  being ;  and  these,  by  the  institutions  of  Providence, 
require  to  be  exercised  every  day,  as  a  condition  indispensable  to 
health  and  enjoyment.  It  is  irksome  and  unprofitable  to  seek 
this  exercise  in  sauntering,  driving,  or  riding  without  an  aim, 
but  highly  agreeable  and  advantageous  to  take  it  by  engaging 
in  useful  pursuits ;  and  therefore  it  will  be  no  calamity  to  any 
of  the  human  race  to  see  the  occupations  of  social  life  so  mo- 
dified as  to  permit  that  degree  of  physical  exertion  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  enjoyment  of  bodily  health  and  mental  alacrity, 
to  be  made  by  all,  without  compromising  their  dignity. 

Again,— happiness  consists  in  the  active  employment  of  our 
different  powers;  and  if  enjoyment  rise  higher,  be  liable  to 
fewer  interruptions,  and  endure  more  permanently,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  excellence  of  the  objects  to  which  the  faculties  are 
directed,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  pursuits  calculated  to 
gratify  chiefly  the  lower  feelings  of  our  nature,  will  sink,  while 
those  fitted  to  satisfy  the  higher  faculties,  will  rise  in  general  es- 
timation ;  and  that  there  will  be '  a  constantly  increasing  eager- 
ness towards  the  latter.  In  particular,  as  the  Creator  has  be- 
stowed on  the  hind  and  the  artisan  organs  of  intellect  for  study- 
ing His  works,  and  organs  of  moral  and  religious  sentiments  cal- 
culated to  fit  them  for  promoting  the  reign  of  peace,  love,  social 
sympathy,  and  refined  enjoyment  on  earth,  we  may  expect  that 
this  class,  in  proportion  as  they  shall  become  enhghtened,  will 
endeavour  to  bring  about  an  order  of  society  in  which  ma- 
chinery shall  become  the  servant  of  men,  and  shall  perform  part 
of  the  work  hitherto  imposed  on  them  ;  in  which  their  hours  of 
labour  shall  be  abridged  ;  and  the  severity  of  their  toil  abated  ; 
so  that  they  may  become  capable  of  thinking,  and  of  enjoying 
the  exercise  of  their  moral  and  intellectual  powers. 

Changes  such  as  these  we  consider  inevitable  in  the  future 
history  of  society.  They  may  be  distant,  but  they  are  on 
the  wing.  To  those  who  disbelieve  in  their  possibility,  because 
past  history  affords  no  examples  of  similar  improvements,  we 
address  a  single  remark.  In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  phy- 
sical science  was  unknown  ;*— the  constitution  of  man,  physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual,  was  unknown  ;*^and  printing  was  un- 
known. The  introduction  of  these  elements  into  the  social  sys- 
tem has  already  operated  a  vast  improvement;  and  as  new  ac- 
quisitions of  moral  power  are  daily  made  by  fresh  discoveries, 
and  by  the  wider  diffusion  of  existing  knowledge,  the  future 
ought  to  be  different  from,  and  brighter  far  than  the  past. 

The  notion  that  distinctions  of  ranks  will  be  abolished,  imd 
that  the  highly  gifted  in  intellect  and  moral  sentiment  will  be  re« 
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duced  to  a  level  with  the  ignorant  and  rude,  is  absurd.     Men- 
tal distinctions  are  as  deepk  founded  in  nature,  as  differences  in 
qualities  purely  physical ;  brains  and  temperaments  differ,  and 
minds  therefore  differ.      All  differences  m  social  institutions, 
which  rest  on  the  basis  of  nature,  must  partake  of  her  sta- 
bility.    While,  however,  fine  qualities  of  mind  and  body  con- 
fer on  the  possessor  an  inherent  superiority,  which  cannot  be 
destroyed,  over  beings  less  happilj  constituted,  all  institutions 
which  aim  at  conferring  superiority  by  means  purely  artificial, 
apart  from,  or  in  direct  opposition  to  natural  qualities,  must 
be  viewed  in  a  different  light;  and  the  inquiry  presents  iu 
self,  in  what  respects  do  any  of  the  purely  artificial  distinc- 
tions of  ranks,  now  existing,  impede  the  changes  which  the 
welfare  of  the  community  at  large  may  hereafter  demand  ? 
The  existence  of  hereditary  titles  and  honours,  by  conferring 
consequence,  precedence,  and  political  power  on  individuals  who 
may  not  possess  natural  supenority,  is  at  variance  with  reason, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  if  the  world  is  constituted  on  sound  prin- 
ciples, be  ultimately  productive  of  good ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  the^  should  be  immediately  or  violently  abolished.     The 
chief  evil  of  them  consists  in  this,  that  the  modes  of  life,  opi- 
nions, pursuits,  and  feelings  of  an  artificial  class  are  presented 
as  the  highest  standards  to  engage  the  ambition  of  all  the  other 
orders  of  society  ;  and  just  because  nature  does  not  bestow  gra- 
dations of  real  greatness  on  individuals,  in  exact  conformity  to 
their  artificial  rank,  this  class  is  prone  to  invent  factitious  dis- 
tinctions, inconsistent  with  and  opposed  to  nature,  and  to  award 
consideration   according  to  them.     They  cultivate  the  senti- 
ment of  *^  exclusiveness.^     The  greater  the  deficiency  of  valu* 
able  qualities  in  themselves,  the  more  prominent  and  striking 
do  they  desire  to  render  the  conventional  distinctions.    A  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago,  when  nobles  and  the  people  were  equally 
ignorant  and  ill-educated,  the  man  of  rank  decked  himself  in 
laced  clothes  and  gold  spangles,  wore  a  sword,  had  his  hair  cut 
out,  and  substituted  in  its  place  a  huge  wig.     These  insignia 
of  greatness  struck  the  imagination  of  an  illiterate  vulgar,  and 
maintained  them  in  awe-stricken  subjection  to  beings  so  vastly 
superior  to  themselves  in  external  appearance.     In  proportion 
as  mind  has  advanced,  and  society  has  become  capable  of  appre- 
ciating moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  the  nobles  have  found  it 
safe  and  agreeable  to  lay  a»de  these  decorations  in  ordinary  life. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  walking  or  riding  in  a  blue  frock- 
coat,  black  silk  handKerchief,  blue  trowsers,  and  boots,  with- 
out lace,  gold,  or  glitter,  is  recognised  by  the  enlightened  ranks 
of  Britain  as  an  object  of  respect,  because  he  has  manifested 
great  military  talents,  and  both  he  and  they  would  feel  himself 
debased,  if  he  were  presented  to  them  habitually  in  the  full  bot- 
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tomed  wig  and  laced  coat  which  constituted  the  outward  sym* 
bols  of  greatness  in  the  days  of  Marlborough.  A  weak  noble 
who  should  now  resort  to  that  costume  to  attract  respect,  would 
be  treated  with  ridicule  and  contempt ;  and  yet  the  day  was, 
when  the  mere  appearance  of  these  vestments  on  the  person, 
would  have  called  forth  profound  reverence  from  thousands  of 
the  people. 

The  late  Earl  of  Morton  was  destitute  of  genius  and  com- 
manding qualities  of  mind,  and  was  extremely  jealous  of  his 
rank.  He  instinctively  felt  that  he  had  no  other  title  to  supe* 
riority.  The  late  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  on  the  contrary,  was  great 
and  good  by  natural  endowments,  and  his  honours  were  meekly 
borne.  He  had  a  sympathy  with  human  nature,  which  made 
him  cordially  recognise  nobility  of  mind  in  whatever  station  he 
found  it;  and  he  was  loved  and  admired  as  a  man,  far  beyond 
any  homage  that  was  rendered  to  his  coronet.  In  losing  his 
artificial  rank,  the  former  would  have  lost  all  title  to  conside- 
ration, while  the  latter  would  have  experienced  no  chance. 
Wherever  nature  bestows  superiority,  well-informed  men  de^ 
light  to  render  homage  to  its  possessor,  and  this  sincere  and 
spontaneous  reverence  is  the  only  distinction  which  a  virtuous 
and  educated  mind  can  enjoy.  Ignorance  in  the  votary  is  as 
essential  to  the  worship  of  artificial  rank,  apart  from  personal 
merit,  as  it  is  to  the  adoration  of  idols  destitute  of  all  intelli- 
gence and  power.  When  society  shall  he  sufficiently  enlight- 
ened, we  thmk  it  probable  that  titles  will  be  viewed  in  the  same 
light  as  the  laced  coat  and  full  bottomed  wig, — as  artificial  dis- 
tinctions devised  to  give  an  external  appearance  of  greatness 
which  may  or  may  not  be  actually  present.  The  really  great 
will  not  desire  them,  but  prefer  the  sincere  respect  which  their 
own  qualities  will  command. 

The  nobles  will  not  be  left  forlorn  when  these  days  shall 
come,  because  other  changes  will  have  occurred  to  compensate 
them  for  the  loss.  Dukes  of  the  present  day  do  not  regard 
themselves  as  unhappy,  because  ihe  progress  of  social  improve* 
ment  has  deprived  them  of  the  power  of  ^*  pit  and  gallows,^  or 
of  torturing  and  hanging  men,  which  their  feudal  ancestors  en* 
joyed.  The  same  civilization  which  has  abolished  that  privil^e 
has  brought  with  it  so  many  compensating  advantages  to  tne 
nobles  themselves,  that  they  would  shudder  at  the  proposal  to 
restore  to  them  the  possession  of  all  the  power,  accompanied  by 
all  the  ferocity,  insecurity,  and  ignorance,  of  their  ancestors. 
The  higher  ranks,  when  fired  with  the  ambition  of  attaining  to 
the  true  dignity  of  rational  beings, — when  enjoying  that  nigh 
health  of  body,  and  that  pleasing  vigour  of  mincl,  which  will  ac- 
company a  lire  spent  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  of  na- 
ture,— will  not  sigh  for  their  factitious  titles,  accompanied  by 
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the  iniuiities  and  vexatbns  that  now  darken  thar  existence. 
When  they  shall  have  learned  the  elementary  principles  of  phy- 
siology, and  acted  upon  them  in  their  marriages,  and  thereby  es- 
tablished a  high  born  race  according  to  Nature^s  patent  of  nobi- 
lity, boasting  of  fine  forms,  fine  temperaments,  and  fine  brains, 
and  have  experienced  the  substantial  and  permanent  advantages 
of  such  an  inheritance,  they  will  look  back  on  the  high-soundmg 
dignities,  the  exclusive  privileges,  the  disdainful  pride^  accom- 
panied by  the  crooked  spines,  the  diseased  brains,  the  gouty 
limbs,  the  ignorant  intellects,  the  paltry  ambition,  and  empty 
pursuits  of  preceding  ages,  not  with  envy,  as  on  glories  past 
away,  but  with  pity  for  tlieir  ancestors,  and  gratitude  that  they 
themselves  have  lived  in  a  more  enlightened  age,  when  men  di&. 
tinguished  substances  from  shadows. 

There  is  no  danger  to  the  nobles  that  their  titles  will  be 
abolished  before  the  compensating  advantages  of  a  higher  civi- 
lization are  attained.  While  the  tradesman'*s  ambition  shall  be 
directed  not  to  rational  acquirements,  but  to  rising  in  artificial 
consequence,  the  titles  of  nobles  will  rest  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  other  institutions  of  scK-iety.  There  is  extremely  little  pro- 
bability of  the  people  making  irregular  advances  in  civilization, 
and  destroying  one  or  two  institutions  that  were  suited  to  an 
age  of  barbarism,  before  they  have  acquired  intelligence  and 
morality  sufficient  to  supersede  their  utility.  The  power  of 
^^  pit  and  gallows^  was  not  taken  away  from  the  feudal  lords 
until  the  administration  of  civil  and  criminal  law  had  become  so 
vigorous  in  the  country,  as  to  aflbrd  them  a  better  safeguard 
than  they  enjoyed  from  the  exercise  of  their  own  authority. 
They  had  laid  aside  the  practical  use  of  their  power  before  the 
law  formally  annulled  it.  In  like  manner,  we  see  no  reason  to 
fear,  that,  so  long  as  other  rude  opinions  and  institutions  shall 
flourish,  hereditary  titles  will  be  abolished,  supposing  no  politi- 
cal  conflict  to  hasten  their  dissolution.  On  the  contrary,  we 
think  that  the  nobles  will  rest  secure  in  possession  of  their  pri- 
vileges, until  a  higher  civilization  shall  extinguish  them,  with 
their  own  consent,  by  rendering  them  no  longer  desirable.  Men 
cannot  worship  idols,  after  they  have  discerned  them  to  be  pure- 
ly stocks  and  stones ;  and  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  bow 
before  names  and  parchments,  when  they  shall  have  perceived 
that  there  is  no  mental  substance  worthy  of  respect  behind  them. 
That  society  is  tending  to  this  result,  although  slowly,  we  cannot 
doubt.  Parliamentary  reform  will  promote  its  arrival,  by  the 
stimulus  which  political  discussions  will  communicate  to  the 
reasoning  faculties  of  the  people.  The  great  mass  of  the  active 
population  must  now  acquire  sound  information  concerning  pub- 
lic afiairs,  and  exercise  their  higher  faculties,  otherwise  they  will 
abuse  jtheir  freedom,  and  allow  anarchy  to  invade  the  social  body. 
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Political  leaders  will  find  it  to  be  tbeir  interest  to  co-operate 
with  the  friends  of  humanity  in  promoting  education  and  ever^ 
pursuit  that  may  tend  to  raise  the  people  lu  the  scale  of  intelh- 
gence  and  morality.  Artificial  rank  and  titles,  apart  from  per- 
sonal merit,  will  Ije  viewed  in  a  very  different  light,  by  a  higfaly 
instructed  nation,  from  that  in  which  they  appear  to  one  rude 
and  ignorant. 

Another  apprehension  entertained  by  some  individuals  belong- 
ing to  the  anstocracy  is,  that  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  will 
rise  en  masse^  and  make  spoil  of  their  property  and  estates ;  but 
this  also  appears  to  us  to  be  chimerical.     What  greater  power 
than  they  possessed  before,  or  inducement  to  this  spoil,  does  Par- 
liamentary reform,  which  was  a  regular  legislative  measure,  confer 
on  the  mass  of  the  people  ?     The  public  do  not  participate  in 
this  fear.    The  funas  are  rising,  ana  land  is  not  falling  in  price, 
since  the  Reform  Bill  was  passed.     The  right  to  property,  ac- 
quired by  a  fair  title,  rests  on  the  sentiment  of  justice;  and  it 
is  a  striking  example  of  inconsistent  and  illogical  deduction, 
emanaUng  from  fear,  to  conclude,  that,  in  proportion  as  know« 
ledge  shall  be  disseminated,  and  the  moral  ana  intellectual  fa> 
cullies  of  the  people  shall  be  cultivated,  they  will  desire  to  de- 
part from  the  dictates  of  reason  and  the  obligations  of  justice. 
As  well  might  men  prophecy,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  sun  shall 
ascend  in  the  hemisphere,  and  the  clouds  clear  away,  will  the 
blackness  of  darkness  increase.     Such  notions  lietray  little  know- 
ledge  of  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind.     In  the  worst 
times  of  the  French  Revolution,  w^s  the  project  ever  seriously 
entertained  by  the  lower  orders,  as  a  body,  to  spoil  the  rich, 
and  divide  their  possessions  ?     With  the  exception  of  confisca- 
tion of  the  estates  of  the  emigrants,  not  enacted  by  the  lower 
orders,  but  by  the  republican  rulers,  property  was  not  plunder- 
ed in  France,  but  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  great  body  of  its 
owners.    We  repeat,  that  organs  of  moral  sentiment  exist  in  the 
lower  as  well  as  in  the  higher  orders  of  the  people,  and  that  all 
social  institutions,  consistent  with  justice,  rest  as  securely  on 
these  faculties  as  their  basis,  as  our  houses  and  temples  do  on 
the  solid  earth ;  and  that  the  more  highly  the  superior  senti- 
ments and  intellect  are  cultivated,  the  firmer  will  become  the 
ground-work  of  every  beneficial  institution.     Property,  there^ 
fore,  will  become  more  safe,  in  proportion  to  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  in  the  nation ;  and  danger  of  its  spoliation  will  be 
proportionally  diminished. 

There  is  one  change,  however,  in  regard  to  property,  which 
the  aristocracy  may  expect  to  experience,  from  an  advance  in  ci- 
vilization on  the  part  of  the  people.  At  present,  an  individual 
possessing  an  income  of  L.  100  per  annum  feels  himself  poor, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  the  want  of  r.eal  comforts,  as  because 
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he  lives  in  society  with  a  neighbour  enjoying  L.  200  a-year,  who 
keeps  a  finer  house,  dresses  more  fashionably,  and  employs  more 
servants ;  all  which  circumstances  create  a  feeling  of  in^riority 
and  envy  in  the  poorer  citizen.  The  man  of  L.  SOO  a*year, 
again,  asspciates  with  a  neighbour  possessing  L.  400  per  annum, 
and  sees  himself  completely  eclipsed,  and  he  also  feels  envious 
and  discontented.  The  man  of  L.  400  a-year  sees  himself  over- 
topped by  another  possessing  L.  1000  a-year,  who  is  over- 
shadowed by  a  neighlx>ur  enjoying  L.  2000  a-year,  who  again 
is  eclipsed  by  another  boasting  of  I^.  10,000  a>year,  who  is  utter- 
ly extinguished  by  a  great  noble,  blazing  in  all  the  magnificence 
of  L.  100,000  per  annum.  Unless  the  contentment  which  springs 
from  high  moral  qualities  is  possessed,  every  one  of  these  men, 
except  the  Ihst,  feels  himself  poor,  not  on  account  of  the  want  of 
essential  comforts,  but  because  a  standard  of  consideration  has 
been  erected  in  society,  tried  by  which  he  is  conscious  of  great 
inferiority ;  and  he  therefore  pants  and  toils  after  an  increase 
of  wealth,  so  that  he  may  elevate  himself  to  a  higher  point  in 
the  scale ;  after  attaining  which,  however,  he  is  as  unhappy  as 
before,  because  he  sees  other  fortunes  still  over-topping  him, 
and  mortifying  his  vanity.  Each  stage  of  civilization  has  its  own 
criterion  of  consideration.  In  early  times,  the  standard  of  indi- 
vidual excellence  was  muscular  strength  and  manual  dexterity. 

In  more  advanced  conditions,  it  included  courage  and  comba- 
tive skill ; — ^in  our  day  it  is  wealth  ;  and  the  next  step  will  be,  to 
render  physical  health  and  beauty,  combined  with  cultivated 
moral  sentiments  and  enlightened  intellect,  the  tests  of  individual 
excellence.  As  soon  as  Phrenology  shall  become  known  to  the 
people  at  large,  they  will  perceive  that  this  is  the  only  real  stan- 
dard ackiiowkdged  by  nature,  and  they  will  aim  at  rendering  it 
practical.  It  will  then  be  discovered,  that  excessive  inequality  of 
fortune  is  adverse  to  the  interests  of  society.  A  moderate  extent 
of  intelligence  and  morality  is  sufficient  to  enable  an  individual 
to  accumulate  wealth ;  and  while  property  shall  continue  to  form 
the  chief  ground  of  consideration,  it  will  be  difficult  to  induce 
the  generality  of  men  to  aim  at  higher  attainments.  So  long  as 
individuals  snail  suffer  mortification,  and  be  excited  to  envy  by 
the  splendour,  power,  and  consideration  enjoyed  by  men  of  large 
estates,  however  moderate  in  moral  and  intellectual  attainments, 
will  they  be  stimulated  by  these  feelings  to  direct  their  chief  ef- 
forts towards  augmenting  their  own  fortunes ;  and  so  long  will 
they  pursue  vanities  as  their  chief  business,  instead  of  dedicating 
their  powers  to  the  cultivation  of  the  better  portions  of  their 
own  nature.  We  do  not  insinuate  that  all  men  of  aristocratical 
rank  are  deficient  in  natural  qualities.  On  the  contrary,  we 
know  well  that  high  endowments  abound  among  them ;  but  our 
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propositioii  is,  that  these  giftied  persons  care  least  for  their  arti- 
ficial distinctions.  The  props  of  the  factitious  standard  are  the 
meagre  in  intellect,  in  moral  sentiment,  and  in  knowledge.  If 
the  great  body  of  all  ranks  in  Britain  were  supplied  with  the 
physical  comforts  of  life,  freed  from  immoderate  care,  blessed 
with  reasonable  leisure,  and  had  their  mental  energies  directed 
by  the  full  impetus  of  social  emulation  to  the  development  and 
enjoyment  of  their  rational  powers,  we  are  enthusiastic  enough 
to  believe,  that  they  would  be  greatly  happier  than  in  their  pre- 
sent condition ;  and  we  can  discover  no  unsurmountable  obsta- 
cles on  the  part  of  nature  to  such  a  social  state  being  realized. 
In  Paris,  mental  qualities  confer  higher  claims  to  consideration 
than  in  London  ;  because  in  that  city  wealth  is  more  limited 
in  proportion  to  knowledge.  If  the  great  body  of  the  English 
nation  were  so  enlightened  as  to  give  precedence  to  all  quali- 
ties and  possessions,  only  in  proportion  to  their  intrinsic  worth, 
a  high  stimulus  would  be  afforded  to  the  physical,  moral,  and 
intellectual  improvement  of  the  people;  but  the  worship  of 
pure  wealth  obstructs  this  advancement,  by  withdrawing  from 
natural  qualities  the  consideration  to  which  they  are  legitimately 
entitled. 

Persons  of  large  property  will  probably  ask,  do  we  recom- 
mend partition  of  their  estates  as  beneficial  for  the  nation,  not- 
withstanding what  we  have  just  written  ?  Certainly  not.  Great 
Landholders  may  safely  rely  on  the  steady  operation  of  the 
two  principles  which  we  have  already  stated ;  Ist^  that  as 
long  as  the  mass  of  society  shall  continue  to  worship  wealth  as 
the  highest  enjoyment,  they  will  not  permit  its  spoliation,  because 
such  a  practice  would  be  at  direct  variance  with  their  own  fa- 
Tourite  passion  of  accumulation ;  and,  ^/^,  that,  if  men  shall 
ever  become  so  civilized  as  to  prefer  the  enjoyments  springing 
from  the  cultivation  of  their  own  rational  nature,  to  mere  super- 
fluity of  physical  possessions, — ^they  will  have  no  desire  to  com^ 
mit  spoliation  on  the  sons  of  Mammon,  because  they  will  not  co- 
vet their  wealth. 

The  changes  in  regard  to  property  to  which  we  allude,  will  be 
these.  At  present  the  municipal  law  is  framed  with  the  deli- 
berate purpose  of  favouring  vast  accumulations  in  the  hands  of 
individuals,  of  perpetuating  this  wealth  in  their  descendants 
however  d^cient  in  physical,  morale  and  intellectual  qualities,  and 
of  promoting,  so  far  as  in  the  power  of  law,  the  great  differeiices 
of  fortune,  which  we  have  stated  to  be  adverse  to  the  progress 
of  morality  and  reason.  When  the  people  shall  have  beoome 
enlightened,  they  will  insist  for  the  abrogation  of  the  laws  which 
produce  these  effects, — namely,  those  of  entail  and  primogeni- 
ture ;  but  this  may  be  done  without  touching  an  acre  of  the  pro- 
perty of  those  in  the  legal  possession  of  estates.     The  effect  of 
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this  repeal  would  be,  that  no  individual  could  continue  during 
life  to  nold  large  property  without  possessing  judgment  and  mo- 
rality, equal,  at  least,  to  the  average  of  these  qualities  in  the  ac- 
tive and  educated  men  of  his  own  age.  If  he  were  foolish  and 
inconsiderate,  he  would  spend  and  lose  his  property,  which 
would  naturally  fall  into  the  possession  of  a  man  of  higher  men- 
tal qualities.  Proprietors  would  then  be  compelled  to  keep  in 
line  with  the  other  members  of  society  in  the  march  of  moral 
and  intellectual  improvement.  By  the  present  state  of  the  law, 
vast  territories  may,  and  sometimes  do,  pass  into  the  hands  of 
vdn,  ignorant,  imbecile,  and  immoral  individuals,  and  are  trans- 
mitted  unimpaired  to  their  posterity  by  the  mere  force  of  the 
law  itself,  in  de6ance  of  the  greatest  mental  deficiencies.  Indi- 
viduals thus  placed  above  the  laws  of  their  own  nature  are  in- 
vested with  the  power  of  erecting  a  standard  of  consideration 
fitted  to  their  own  meagre  attainments,  and  of  obstructing  to  a 
g^eat  extent  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  civilization.  By  re- 
pealing these  laws,  the  power  of  raising  a  false  standard,  and  of 
tempting  the  other  members  of  society  to  measure  attainments 
by  it,  would  be  taken  away.  If  these  laws  were  repealed,  there 
would  be  a  breaking  down,  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations,  of 
the  enormous  fortunes  now  possessed  by  great  families.  This 
would  remove  the  idols,  whose  existence  and  influence  at  pre- 
sent dazzle  the  imagination  and  captivate  the  ambition  of  the 
middle  classes  of  society,  and  render  them  slaves  to  the  pursuit 
of  wealth,  and  comparatively  indifferent  to  solid  information  and 
rational  enjoyment.  If  the  lower  orders  could  be  induced  to 
abridge  their  hours  of  labour,  and  to  devote  the  time  gained  to 
the  cultivation  of  their  mental  faculties,  in  a  few  generations 
they  would  be  elevated  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  and  mora- 
lity, and  the  two  extremities  of  society,  which  are  the  strong- 
holds of  vice  and  misery,  would  both  be  improved.  There 
would  then  be  fewer  obstacles,  and  more  incitements,  to  the  pro- 
gress of  sound  principles  and  solid  happiness  in  the  nation  at 
large. 

Political  economists  fear  the  consequences  of  breaking  down 
large  properties,  and  prophecy  that  the  ultimate  result  will 
be  the  reduction  of  the  whole  population  to  beggary.  These 
philosophers  appear  to  us  to  be  frequently  inattentive  to  the 

Sency  of  the  moral  faculties  in  human  affiEurs.  They  reason  on 
ectis  which  cannot  be  produced  except  by  high  morality  and 
intelligence,  as  if  they  were  capable  of  co-existing  along  with 
barbarism  and  ignorance.  It  is  like  speculating  on  the  deplo- 
rable consequences  which  would  ensue  to  the  vegetable  world,  if 
the  sun  were  for  a  whole  year  to  give  light  but  no  heat  While 
society  shall  be  constituted,  as  at  present,  on  the  principle,  that, 
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increase  in  wealth  is  of  more  importance  than  improvement  in 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  qualities,  it  will  be  impos^ble 
to  abolish  entails  and  the  rights  of  primogeniture ;  because  the 
selfish  feelings  of  the  law-makers  will  cling  to  these  institutions: 
On  the  other  hand,  whenever  society  at  large  shall  recognise  the 
object  of  life  to  be  the  cultivation  and  enjoyment  of  the  rational 

Sowers  of  man,  and  that  wealth  is  given  to  subserve  this  end,  a 
egree  of  self  respect,  an  efficiency  of  moral  principle,  a  strength 
and  vivacity  of  intellectual  perception,  together  with  a  knowledge 
of  real  good,  will  be  spread  abroad  among  all  ranks  of  the  people, 
that  will  protect  the  world  from  extreme  degradation,  more  effec- 
tually  than  it  has  hitherto  been  by  the  titled  and  untitled  aristo- 
cracy, aided  by  their  large  estates,  whether  entailed  or  unentailed. 
It  is  absurd  to  fear  that  the  lower  orders,  while  rude  and  ignorant, 
will  accomplish  a  repeal  of  these  laws ;  because,  in  the  first  place, 
they  will  not  have  the  power  to  succeed,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  while  in  that  condition  of  mind,  they  will  be  incapable  of 
comprehending  the  eiFect  of  their  repeal  on  society,  or  of  taking 
an  interest  in  consec[uences  so  remote  as  those  to  which  it  would 
lead. 

These  views  may  be  shortly  recapitulated.  t 

Hereditary  rank  and  titles  will  be  safe  as  long  as  society  at  targe 
shall  continue  ignorant  and  selfish  :  When  men  in  general  shall 
become  moral  and  intelligent,  individuals  will  be  esteemed  only 
for  their  intrinsic  good  qualities,  and  then  artificial  distinctions 
will  be  voluntarily  laid  aside  as  at  variance  with  reason  and  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  Ample  compensation  will  be  afforded  to  the 
nobles  for  their  loss,  in  the  superior  enjoyments  which  an  ad* 
vanced  civilization  will  confer. 

At  all  times  property  will  rest  safe  from  spoliation,  because 
selfish  men  will  protect  it  for  their  own  sakes,  and  highly  culti- 
vated men  will  hold  it  sacred  on  the  principles  of  justice. 

Great  disproportion  in  the  wealth  of  individuals  is  injurious 
to  morality,  because  it  enables  the  rich  to  erect  a  standard  of 
consideration  separate  from  that  of  physical,  moral,  and  intellec- 
tual excellence,  whereby  the  ambition  of  ordinary  minds  is  di- 
rected  to  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  in  place  of  the  improvement  of 
their  whole  nature  as  rational  beings.  The  proper  remedy  for  this 
evil  is,  not  to  spoil  the  rich,  but  to  repeal  the  laws  favouring  un- 
equal distribution  of  wealth,  and  to  frame  others  encouraging  the 
moral  and  intellectual  cultivation  of  the  people ;  so  that,  on  the 
one  hand,  no  artificial  props  shall  maintain  weak  and  immoral 
persons  in  Dossession  of  power  and  consideration,  and,  on  the 
other,  no  false  standards  shall  mislead,  and  no  artificial  impcdi- 
ments  obstruct,  the  progress  of  the  lower  orders  in  attaining  all 
.  the  enjoyments  suited  to  their  nature  as  rational  beings 

Finally,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  the  degradation  of  societv 
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from  the  subdivision  of  jproperty,  because  so  long  as  men  shall 
continue  selfish  and  ignorant,  they  will  not  be  inclined  to  repeal 
the  laws  that  favour  unequal  distribution  ;  and  whenever  know, 
ledge  and  morality  shall  be  so  widely  diflTused  as  to  induce  them 
to  do  so,  the  influence  of  hish  principles  on  enlightened  minds 
will  better  support  the  dignity  and  happiness  of  man,  than  the 
large  estates  and  hereditary  titles  of  the  aristocracy.  In  a  state 
of  free  competition,  there  will  be  a  more  equal  proportion  be- 
tween  mental  qualities  and  wealth,  than  at  present. 


ARTICLE  HI. 

A  BRIEF  DISCOURSE  CONCERNING  THE  DIFFERENT  WITS 

OF  MEN  ;  Written  at  tbe  Request  of  a  GentlemaD,  eminent  in  Virtue, 
Learning  and  Fortune,  in  the  year  1664 ;  by  Walter  Charletok,  D.  M., 
and  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  His  Majesty.    London  1675- 

It  has  ever  appeared  to  us  wonderful,  that  any  individual,  pos- 
sessing ordinary  powers  of  observation,  should  have  adopted  the 
opinion,  that  all  minds  are  alike  at  birth,  and  that  the  differen- 
ces subsequently  to  be  found  among  them  are  the  results  merely 
of  habit  and  education.  Long  before  Phrenology  had  demon- 
strated  the  futility  of  such  a  theory,  the  doctrine  of  the  natural 
diversity  of  human  talents  and  sentiments  was  prevalent  among 
philosophers  ;  and  of  these  Dr  Charleton  appears,  from  the  curi- 
ous work  quoted  in  our  title,  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  shrewd 
and  observant.  The  fact  of  radical  mental  variety,  indeed,  is 
assumed  by  him  as  self-evident,  and  his  only  care  is  to  discover 
its  causes.  Here,  however,  he  naturally  enough  finds  liimselF 
beyond  his  depth,  and  candidly  avows  his  ignorance.  "  For," 
says  be,  "  though  it  be  sufficiently  evident,  especially  to  physi- 
cians conversant  about  diseases  of  the  head,  that  the  seat  and 
principal  organ  of  the  Intellectual  Faculties  is  the  brain,  and 
that  they  are  more  or  less  perfect  in  their  operations  according 
to  the  divers  temperament,  magnitude,  and  schematism,  of  that 
noblest  organ,  and  to  the  greater  or  less  mobility  of  the  animal 
spirits  (if  any  such  there  be)  contained  and  exercised  therein ; 
though  thus  much  (I  say)  be  sufficiently  manifest,  yet  what 
temperament,  what  magnitude,  figure  and  schematism  of  the 
brain  produccth  acutencss  of  wit,  and  what  causeth  dulness,  is 
hitherto  unknown.  Nor  have  anatomists,  even  in  this  dissects, 
ing  and  most  curious  age,  been  yet  able  certainly  to  inform  them- 
selves in  what  part  of  the  brain  that  celestial  guest,  the  reason- 
able soul,  keeps  her  court  of  judicature ;  what  part  she  makes 
use  of  in  Sensation,  what  in  Imagination,  what  for  Memorv,  or 
what  for  Ratiocination.'" — "  Perhaps  you  hope  that  if  anato* 
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mists  proceed  in  their  discoveries  with  the  same  accurate  scru- 
tiny, and  the  like  happy  success,  as  of  late  years  they  have  done, 
some  one  of  them  may  at  length  be  so  fortunate  as  to  find  out 
the  true  uses  of  all  the  several  parts  of  the  brain  of  man,  and  so 
solve  all  the  difficulties^  that  now  amuse  those  who  profoundly 
consider  the  wonderful  economy  thereof.^ — "  As  for  your  ex- 
pectation of  farther  discoveries  from  anatomy,  that  may  afford 
more  light  to  direct  the  virtuosi  in  their  researches  into  this  dark 
argument,  I  cannot  indeed  divine  what  time  may  bring  forth ; 
but  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  less  reason  for  your  hope  than 
for  your  wish  of  any  such  discovery ;  the  nature  of  man^s  mind 
being  such  that  it  cannot  understand  itself.^  Phrenology  is  ex- 
actly the  discovery  which  is  here  spoken  of ;  and  it  is  interesting 
to  see  with  what  accuracy  the  author  anticipates  the  insufficiency 
of  the  labours  of  anatomists  to  throw  hght  on  this  subject.  He 
writes  like  a  man  who  clearly  perceived  that  dissection  does  not 
reveal  the  functions  of  any  organs ;  a  truth  which  is  not  even 

i^et  recognised  as  a  practical  principle  by  many  of  the  physio- 
ogists  who  oppose  Phrenology. 

The  only  explanation  of  the  *^  aenigma,^  which  Dr  Charleton 
'^  dares^  to  give,  ^^  is  only  this,  that,  for  the  most  part,  men  of 
hot  and  sanguine  constitutions,  caieris  paribus^  are  more  inge- 
nious and  acute ;  and  those  of  cold,  gross,  and  phlegmatic,  are 
more  dull  and  slow  of  imagination.^  This  is  the  modem  doc- 
trine of  the  influence  of  the  temperaments,  but  our  author  sup- 
poses the  quality  of  the  blood  to  be  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
difference.  His  words  are  these: — ^<  As  it  is. obvious  that  the 
blood,  being  the  fountain  of  natural  heat,  and  in  truth  the  only 
calidum  innatum^  by  which  all  parts  of  the  body  are  perpetu- 
ally warmed,  enlivened,  and  invigorated,  and  out  of  whose  pu- 
rest and  agilest  parts  the  animal  spirits  are  supposed  to  be  ex- 
tracted, by  how  much  more  copious  and  pure  the  blood  is,  by 
so  much  more  of  heat  is  thence  communicated  to  the  brun  and 
its  appendix  of  nerves,  (thereby  made  more  firm  and  apt  both 
to  receive  and  retain  the  images  or  impressions  of  external  objects, 
and  more  pervious  to  the  animal  spirits),  and  a  greater  supply 
of  spirits  generated  out  of  it,  and  e  contra^  Hence,  doubtless, 
it  was,  that  Empedocles  held  the  blood  to  be  both  the  seat  and 
cause  of  sapience :  Namque  sanguinis  taiuitate  et  mutidiiiay 
aiiimalia  sapientiora  sunt^  sensumque  mobiliorem  obtinent :  si- 
militer  vel  timidiora,  vel  animosaj  tracunday  et  furiosa  ermduntf 
prout  sanguis  eorum  vel  dilutuSy  veljibris  midtis  crassisque  rr- 
pertusfuent ;  De  Part.  Animal.  1.  2.  c.  4 ; — ^And  that  Dr  Har- 
vey, somewhere  in  his  book  Of  the  Generation  of  Animals,  af- 
firms it  to  be  of  no  small  advantage  to  the  brain,  that  students 
and  contemplative  men  preserve  their  mass  of  blood  pure  and 
uncorrupt.^ 
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The  author  then  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  different  kinds  of 
menial  endowment  which  are  met  with  among  mankind ;  but 
finds  himself  obliged  to  restrict  himself  to  the  consideration  of 
a  few  of  the  most  prominent.  *'  To  go  about,''  says  he,  "  to 
describe  the  great  variety  of  ingenies  among  men,  though  of 
but  one  and  the  same  nation,  were  an  attempt  equally  vain  with 
his,  who  should  endeavour  to  number  the  sands ;  nor  less  im- 
pos^ble  than  for  a  painter  to  pourtray  all  the  several  faces  in 
an  army  upon  one  table.  As  it  is  sufficient,  therefore,  to  a  well- 
drawn  landscape,  to  contain  the  most  eminent  hills,  buildings, 
trees,  and  other  objects  situate  in  the  prospect  of  the  eye  with- 
in the  horizon  ;  so  it  may  be  satisfactory,  if  among  a  vast 
number  of  different  wits  I  select  the  most  eminent,  such  as  ap- 
pear to  be  the  springs  or  sources  of  many  virtues,  and  not  fewer 
vices.'' 

The  first  which  he  specifies  is  "  the  Ready  or  Nimble  Wit ; 
wherewith  such  as  are  endowed  have  a  certain  extemporary 
acuten«ss  of  conceit,  accompanied  with  a  quick  delivery  of  theur 
thoughts,  so  as  they  can  at  pleasure  entertmn  their  auditors  with 
facetious  passages  and  fluent  discourses  even  upon  slight  oc- 
casions ;  but  being  generally  impatient  of  second  thoughts  and 
deliberations,  they  seem  fitter  for  pleasant  colloquies  and  drol- 
lery, than  for  counsel  and  design  :  Like  fly-boats,  good  only 
in  fair  weather  and  shallow  waters;  and  then  too,  more  for 
pleasure  than  traffic.  If  they  be,  as  for  the  most  part  they  are, 
narrow  in  the  hold,  and  destitute  of  ballast  sufficient  to  counter- 
poise their  large  sails,  they  reel  with  every  blast  of  argument, 
and  are  often  driven  upon  the  sands  of  a  nonplus ;  but  where 
favoured  with  the  breath  of  common  applause,  they  sail  smooth- 
ly and  proudly,  and,  like  the  city  pageants,  discharge  whole 
volleys  of  squibs  and  crackers,  and  skirmish  most  furiously." 
^*  But  take  them  from  their  familiar  and  private  conversation 
into  grave  and  severe  assemblies,  whence  all  extemporary  flashes 
of  wit,  all  fantastic  allusions,  all  personal  reflections,  are  excluded ; 
and  there  engage  them  in  an  encounter  with  solid  wisdom^  not 
in  light  skirmishes,  but  a  pitched  field  of  long  and  serious  debate 
concerning  any  important  question,  and  then  you  shall  soon  dis- 
cover  their  weakness,  and  contemn  that  barrenness  of  understand- 
ing which  is  incapable  of  struggling  with  the  difficulties  of  apo- 
dictical  knowledge,  and  the  deduction  of  truth  from  a  long  series 
of  reasons.  Asam,  if  those  very  concise  sayings  and  lucky  repar- 
tees, wherein  tney  are  so  happy,  and  which  at  first  hearing  were 
entertained  with  so  much  of  pleasure  and  admiration,  be  written 
down,  and  brought  to  a  strict  examination  of  their  pertinency, 
coherence,  and  verity ;  how  shallow,  how  frothy,  how  forced 
will  they  be  found  !  how  much  will  they  lose  of  that  applause, 
which  their  tickling  of  the  ear  and  present  flight  through  the 
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imagination  had  gained  !  In  the  greatest  part  therefore  of  such 
men,  you  ought  to  expect  no  deep  or  continued  river  of  wit,  but 
only  a  few  phsheSy  and  those,  too,  not  altogether  free  from  mud 
and  putrefaction.'" 

This  is  a  lively  and  very  accurate  description  of  a  character 
frequently  to  be  found  in  society.  Phrenologically  analyzed,  it 
presents  the  following  elements  :  Firsts  a  head  of  moderate  size ; 
no  faculty  being  capable  of  manifesting  itself  with  great  power. 
Secondly^  an  active  nervous  temperament,  bestowing  quickness 
and  vivacity.  Thirdly^  a  considerable  development  of  the  or- 
gans of  Language,  Individuality,  Eventuality,  and  Comparison, 
with  moderate  reflecting  organs ;  whereby  the  men  of  ready  wit 
are  enabled  to  give  a  quick  delivery  to  their  thoughts,  *•  and 
glibly  to  discharge  whole  volleys  of  squibs  and  crackers,  and 
skirmish  most  furiously  C  but  without  depth  or  comprehensive- 
ness of  mind.  Fourthly^  a  moderate  endowment  of  Secretive- 
ness,  which  is  necessary  to  permit  a  suitable  unreservedness  of 
manners ;  and,  lastly^  a  great  endowment  of  Love  of  Approba- 
tion, giving  that  appetite  for  applause  which  prompts  this  class 
of  men  to  "  entertain  their  auditors  with  facetious  passages."" 
Boys  possessing  such  heads  are  in  general  prodigiously  clever 
at  school,  and  raise  expectations  in  the  minus  of  their  parents, 
which  are  frequently  and  miserably  disappointed  in  after  life. 

Dr  Charleton  next  treats  df  the  "  Ranging  Wit,''  which  bears 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  "  nimble.''  His  observations  on 
this  species  present  nothing  remarkable,  and  we  therefore  pass  to 
the  third  sort,  which,  says  he,  "  is  yet  more  useful  than  eithei', 
and  may  therefore  not  unfitly  be  called  the  Slow  but  Sure  Wit.^ 
Pozcer,  more  than  activity^  characterizes  this  species  of  intellec- 
tual endowment.  It  results  from  lar^e  orcjans  of  the  reflecting 
faculties,  combined  with  a  proportionate  deficiency  of  Language, 
Individuality,  Eventuality,  and  Love  of  Approbation  ;  a  greater 
endowment  of  Secretiveness  and  Cautiousness,  and  less  of  the 
nervous  temperament,  with  more  of  rhe  bilious,  than  are  to  be 
found  in  men  of  "  ready  wit.""  Dr  Charleton's  account  of  this 
character  is  the  following : — "  Some  heads  there  are  of  a  certain 
close  and  reserved  constitution,  which  makes  them  at  first  sight 
to  promise  as  little  of  the  virtue  wherewith  they  are  endowed, 
as  the  former  appear  to  be  above  the  imperfections  to  which  they 
are  subiect.  Somewhat  slow  they  are,  indeed,  of  both  concep- 
tion and  expression  ;  yet  no  whit  the  less  provided  with  solid  pru- 
dence. Wnen  they  are  engaged  to  speak,  their  tongue  doth  not 
readily  interpret  the  dictates  of  their  mind,  so  that  their  language 
comes  as  it  were  dropping  from  their  lips,  even  where  they  are 
encouraged  by  familiar  entreaties,  or  provoked  by  the  smartness 
of  jests,  which  sudden  and  nimble  wits  have  newly  darted  at 
them.     Costive  they  are  also  in  invention,  so  that  when  they 
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would  deliver  somewhat  solid  and  remarkable,  they  are  long  in 
seeking  what  is  fit,  and  as  long  in  determining  in  what  manner 
and  .words  to  utter  it.     But,  after  a  little  consideration,  they 

Eenetrate  deeply  into  the  substance  of  things[^and  marrow  of 
usiness,  and  conceive  proper  and  emphatic  words  by  which  to 
express  their  sentiments.  Barren  they  are  not,  but  a  little 
heavy  and  retentive.  Their  gifts  lie  deep  and  concealed  ;  but 
being  furnished  with  notions,  not  airy  and  umbratil  ones  bor- 
rowed  from  the  pedantism  of  the  schools,  but  true  and  useful ; 
and  if  they  have  been  manured  with  good  learning,  and  the 
habit  of  exercising  their  pen,  oftentimes  they  produce  many  ex- 
cellent conceptions  worthy  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity.^  *«  Hav- 
ing, however,  an  aspect  very  like  to  narrow  and  dull  capacities 
at  first  sight  most  men  take  them  to  be  really  such,  and  stran- 
gers look  upon  them  with  the  eyes  of  neglect  and  contempt. 
Hence  it  comes^  that  excellent  parts  remaining  unknown,  often 
want  the  favour  and  patronage  of  great  persons,  whereby  they 
might  be  redeemed  from  obscurity,  and  raised  to  employments 
answerable  to  their  faculties,  and  crowned  with  honours  propor- 
tionate to  their  merits.  The  best  course,  therefore,  for  these  to 
overcome  that  eclipse  which  prejudice  usually  brings  upon  them, 
is  to  contend  against  their  own  modesty,  and  either,  by  frequent 
converse  with  noble  and  discerning  spirits,  to  enlarge  the  win- 
dows of  their  minds,  and  dispel  those  clouds  of  reservedness  that 
darken  the  lustre  of  their  faculties ;  or  by  writing  on  some  new 
and  useful  subject,  to  lay  open  their  talent,  so  that  the  world 
may  be  convinced  of  their  intrinsic  value."  These  remarks  are 
philosophical  and  correct,  and  we  have  frequently  seen  them  ex- 
emplified. Men  of  this  class  are,  for  the  most  part,  dunces  at 
school,  but  are  often  found  to  acquit  themselves  successfully  in 
the  most  important  situations  of  life. 

The  Ample,  the  Narrow,  and  the  Malignant  Wit,  are  next 
discussed  by  our  author ;  but  nothing  is  said  upon  them  which 
appears  to  demand  particular  notice.  He  makes  no  attempt  to 
unfold  the  cause  of  these  varieties. 

Dr  Charleton  then  proceeds  to  put  the  interesting  question^^ 
*^  What  was  the  end  which  the  Omniscient  Creator  designed  to 
himself  when  he  was  pleased  to  constitute  this  so  great  and  ad- 
mirable variety  ?""  And  his  answer,  though  offered  with  great 
modesty  and  diffidence,  as  his  '*  foolish  sentiments  concerning 
this  problem,*^  is  certainly  not  deficient  in  enlightened  piety  ana 
philosophy. 

. "  When  I  observe,*"  says  he,  "  that  men  are  no  less  ^iscrimi- 
nable  each,  from  other  by  the  various  inclinations,  affections,  and 
capacities  of  their  minds,  than  by  the  dissenting  features,  lines, 
and  airs  of  their  faces,  I  am  apt  to  persuade  myself,  that  God 
Almighty,  in  making  so  vast  dissimilitude,  and  in  that  distribu- 
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tion  of  His  several  donatives  amonff  individuals  of  the  same  spe- 
cies, intended  thereby  to  accommodate  mankind  to  a  civil  life  ; 
it  being  no  more  possible  for  a  society  of  men,  or  common* 
wealth,  to  be  composed  of  members  all  of  the  like  endowments 
of  mind,  than  it  is  for  an  animal  to  exercise  various  functions 
with  many  organs  all  of  the  same  part,  shape,  and  fabric,  or  for 
musical  harmony  to  result  from  a  multitude  of  unisons.  I  am 
not  ignorant,  that  even  the  best  philosophers,  when  they  con- 
template the  diversity  -  of  Nature's  endowments,  and  the  most 
probable  reason  thereof,  modestly  bound  their  curiosity  with 
this  clause,  that  Nature  delights  fieraelf  in  variety^  as  well  in 
this  as  in  all  other  kinds.  Nor  do  I  deny  what  they  here  say, 
to  be  thus  far  true,  that  Nature,  as  being  the  art  of  God,  can 
have  no  other  perfection  but  what  is  derived  from  her  JVuthor 
and  Governor,  whose  goodness  cannot  be  terminated  but  in  itself; 
and,  consequently,  all  emanations  and  e£Fects  of  that  goodness 
must  redound  to  the  delight  of  their  first  Fountain.  Yet  this, 
methinks,  doth  not  oblige  us  to  acquiesce  in  that  consideration 
alone,  without  all  reflection  upon  ourselves,  there  being  perhaps 
some  other  reason  or  end  of  such  variety,  wherein  mankind  may 
be  highly  concerned.  I  conceive,  then,  that  the  Creator,  hav- 
ing  one  eye  directed  to  the  pleasure  redounding  to  him  from  the 
manifestations  of  His  power  and  goodness,  aimed  with  the  other 
at  some  general  benefit  and  favour  to  man,  to  whom  He  purposed* 
to  be  singularly  indulgent  and  gracious  in  all  things ;  and  that, 
■foreseeing  how  much  more  securely,  commodiously,  and  happily, 
men  might  live  in  societies^  than  single  and  dispersed  as  wild 
beasts,  he  ordained  this  great  diversity  of  ingenies  among  them, 
-as  a  means  to  accommodate  them  to  mutual  assistance  and  asso- 
ciation.^ The  more  narrowly  we  observe  the  operations  of  na- 
ture, and  the  wonderful  adaptation  of  parts  which  it  presents, 
the  more  strongly  is  the  conviction  forced  upon  our  minds,  that 
the  universe  is  under  the  control  of  one  intelligent,  wise,  and 
benevolent  Deity. 

In  a  series  of  essays  on  the  connexion  between  the  action  of 
the  brain  and  the  general  health  of  the  body,  published  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  our  Journal,  we  earnestly  inculcated  upon  our 
readers  the  doctrine,  that  to  secure  the  due  performance  of  the 
mental  functions,  the  brain  must  be  kept  in  activity  by  regular 
and  svstematic  exercise.  Dr  Charleton  has  some  very  appo- 
site observations  on  this  subject,  and  they  furnish  additional 
evidence  of  the  accuracy  with  which  he  has  observed  the  phe- 
tioinenji  of  human  nature.  *^  Some,  of  greatest  hopes,^  he  says, 
**  too  soon  trusting  to  the  native  pregnancy  of  their  mind,  and 
desisting  from  lecture,  meditation,  and  all  other  labour  of  the 
bfHin,  as  not  only  unnecessary,  but  also  burdensome  and  ex- 
pensive of  time ;  thereby  clip  their  own  wings,  render  them- 
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selves  unfit  for  any  generous  flight,  and  ever  after  flag :  So  far 
from  aspiring  above  others,  they  come  short  even  of  themsdves, 
and  suffering,  those  igtiiculi  atherei^  or  celestial  sparks  of  wit, 
'  by  which  they  were  in  youth  actuated,  to  languish  and  go  out  for 
want  of  industry  to  fan  them,  they  degenerate  into  a  barren  dul- 
lness, so  much  the  more  diflicult  to  be  overcome,  by  how  much 
.  the  longer  ere  acknowledged.  Whereas  others^  conscious  of  their 
native  imbecility,  endeavour  with  labour  and  sweat  to  acquire 
what  the  austerity  of  nature  denied  them ;  and  by  continual 
culture  of  study,  and  seeds  of  good  discipline,  so  enrich  the 
.field  of  their  understanding,  that  at  length  they  exceed  in  fer- 
tility not  only  their  former  selves,  but  others  aJso  to  whom  na- 
ture hath  been  much  more  bountiful.  By  which  it  is  manifest, 
that  the  proper  remedy  for  this  obstruction,  that  not  seldom 
brings  an  atrophy  or  defect  of  nourishment  upon  the  best  tem- 
pered wit,  can  be  no  other  but  constant  study  and  medita^ 
tion,  by  which  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  exercised  and 
kept  in  vigour.^  He  recommends,  however,  that  men  should 
not  ^*  confine  their  cogitations  within  too  narrow  a  compass,  by 
impaling  their  curiosity  upon  notions,  though  perhaps  of  great 
subtlety  in  speculation,  yet  of  little  use  in  the  occurrences  of 
life  ;^  and  *^  prescribes  study  as  a  daily  exercise,  not  as  their 
.sole  employment.^  At  the  same  time  he  prudentljr  cautions 
.men  of  **  fine  wits^  against  injuring  their  brain  by  inordinate 
study,  their  spirits  being  <*  prone  to  expense  or  exhaustion  up- 
on continued  intention  of  the  mind,  nor  capable  of  reparation 
unless  after  due  repose  and  pleasant  divertisement.  Again,^ 
he  continues,  *^  not  only  the  labour  of  these  etherial  wits,  but 
even  their  relaxation  and  leisure,  is  therefore  precious ;  because 
no  sooner  are  their  brains  at  liberty,  but  they  acquire  new  vi* 

Eour,  and  their  acuteness,  spontaneously  rangm^  abroad, 
rings  in  fresh  hints,  and  replenishes  them  with  senous  reflec- 
tions and  useful  cogitations ;  as  rich  ground,  when  left  awhile 
fallow,  of  its  own  accord  puts  forth  abundance  of  excellent 
plants,  in  nothing  inferior  to  the  best  cultivated  gardens.  Tbis 
seems  pathetically  expressed  in  that  apophthegm  of  Cosmus  de 
Medicis,  the  politic  founder  of  the  flourishing  Dukedom  of 
Florence.  When  in  a  morning  he  had  lain  long  in  bed,  as 
wholly  resigned  up  to  an  incurious  repose,  one  of  his  favourites 
coming  into  his  bed-chamber,  salutes  him  with  this  compliment : 
*  Sir,'  (said  he)  *  where  i& Cosmus  the  Great,  to  whose  vigilance, 
as  to  a  pilot,  we  have  all  intrusted  the  conduct  of  our  state  ? 
Are  not  his  eyes  open  at  high  noon  ?  I  have  been  abroad  some 
hours  since,  and  dispatched  much  business.'  The  Duke  smartly 
i^tjurns, — '  3oast  not  your  diligence  thus,  Sir ;  my  very  refjose 
is  more  profitable  than  all  your  pains  and  indiistry.'  '^    This  is  a 

pleasant  exposure  of  the  error  of  those  who  reckon  the  consump- 
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tion  of  the  **  midnight  oil^''  a  necessary  preliminary  to  eminence 
in  learning  or  science^  and  who  stint  their  brains  of  the  repose 
without  which  its  functions  cannot  be  effectively  performed*. 

These  extracts  are  sufficient  to  show,  that  Dr  Charleton  pos- 
sessed an  intellect  of  very  considerable  acuteness;  indeed  we 
have  seldom  met  with  so  many  sound  remarks  on  the  human 
mind,  proceeding  from  an  author  who  was  not  a  phrenologist. 
The  present  work  undoubtedly  contains  the  utmost  that  was 
known  concerning  the  variety  of  human  character,  before  the 
time  of  Gall :  the  fact  was  certain,  but  philosophers  had  not 
found  its  cause ;  and  down  even  to  the  present  day,  we  are  not 
aware  that  any  other  than  the  phrenological  theory  has  been 
offered  to  the  public.  The  varieties  of  intellectual  character 
among  men,  says  Mr  Stewart,  present  a  very  interesting  object 
of  study,  which,  '^  considering  its  practical  utility,  has  not  ex- 
cited, so  much  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  curiosity  of  our 
countrymen,^  {Dissert  part  ii.  p.  198).  A  writer,  also,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  referring  to  the  varied  manifestations  of  the 
human  mind  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  acknowledges  that 
^'  there  are  many  circumstances  in  the  institutions  and  destiny  of 
a  people,  which  seem  to  arise  from  original  peculiarities  of  na- 
tional character,  of  which  it  is  often  impossible  to  explain  the 
origin,  or  even  to  show  the  nature;"  Edin.  Review^  No.  74. 
p.  494.  And  in  a  review  of  Oxiey's  Journal  of  an  expedition  in- 
to the  interior  of  New  South  Wales,  we  find  the  following  confes- 
sion of  ignorance : — "  Why  the  New  Hollanders  are  so  inferior 

•  In  connexion  with  this  subject,  we  extract  the  following  pithy  remarks 
from  Mr  C.  Turner  Thackrah's  instructive  work  on  «  The  Effects  of  the 
Principal  Arts,  Trades,  and  Professions,  and  of  Civic  States  and  Habits  of 
Living,  on  Health  and  Longevity."    Longman  &  Co.  1831. 

'*  The  evils  attendant  on  literary  and  scientific  pursuits  may  be  greatly 
diminished  by  means  of  a  very  simple  thougb  decided  character.  The  quaii. 
tity  of  study  should  be  reduced.  It -should  engage  but  a  moderate  and  defi. 
nite  proportion  of  the  day.  Three  or  four  hours  I  think  enough  for  close 
reflection,-*others  perhaps  would  allow  a  longer  period ;  but  six  hours  cer- 
tainly ought  not  to  be  exceeded ;  more  cannot  be  employed  with  effect.  We 
hear  indeed  of  men  reading  or  writing  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a-day. '  They 
may  be  at  their  books  during  this  time,  but  I  doubt  their  being  engaged  in 
study.  The  faculties  cannot  support  such  exertion.  The  mind  axidbody 
require  relief  and  alternation.  Change  is  the  character  of  the  universe. 
Kvery  thing  has  its  rise,  acme  and  dechne  ;  and  man  is  subjected  to  this  law' 
alike  in  his  physical  and  intellectual  character.  The  mind,  long  applied' 
loses  ito  power.  The  ideas  become  confused,  and  invention  ceases.  The 
brain  is  then  strained  rather  than  exerted,  and  its  work  is  aptly  said  to 
smell  of  the  lamp.  Let,  then,  the  student  b^r  in  mind  that,  even  without 
reference  to  health,  long  continued  application  of  mind  is  unwise.  He  de- 
feate  his  object  by  the  earnestness  with  which  he  pursues  it.  Let  him  re- 
member the  remark  of  Pope  Ganganelli,-^**  There  is  scarcely  any  book  which 
does  not  savour  of  painful  composition  in  some  part  of  it;  because  the  author 
has  written  when  he  should  b-ve  rested."  Altem'ation  of  pursuits  affords 
«ome  relief.  Bat  this  principle  cannot  be  a  substitute  for  rest,  still  less  can 
it  be  a  substitute  for  muscular  exercise  in  the  open  air.*^ 
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to  Oilier  savage  nations,  in  the  arts  of  life, — why  they  cannot 

catch  fish  like  the  New  Zealanders;-^why  they  do  not  catch 

large  animals  in  traps,  or  shoot  them  with  arrows, — why  they 

are  only  elevated  a  few  degrees  above  the 

animals  which  they  cannot  Kill ;  we  do  not  "^   ollahd«b. 

presume  to  conjecture;''  ibid.  No.  68.    The 

phrenologist  answers  by  exhibiting  their 

skulls,   indicating    small   general    size  of 

brain,  and  an  extraordinary  deficiency  in 

the  forehead,  the  situation  of  the  intellec-  .^^ 

tual  organs. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Malte-Brun,  in  his  Universal 
Geography  (vol.  i.  p.  SSQ),  has  adopted  the  phrenological  ex- 
planation of  these  pnenomena.  After  mentioning  the  differences 
of  stature,  hair,  physiognomy,  and  colour,  which  different 
nations  present,  he  adds  that  '^  the  varieties  in  the  form  of 
the  cranium  or  skull,  seem  to  be  of  more  importance,''  than 
all  the  others  which  he  examines.  He  thinks  it  ^'  impossible  to 
assign  to  evert/  passion,  and  to  every  faculty,  a  separate  organ 
in  the  brairf,"  but  assents  to  the  truth  of  the  leading  doctrines 
of  Phrenology,  by  unequivocally  admitting  it  as  **  certain,  that 
men  of  great  talents  have  the  head  more  varied  with  bumps 
and  protuberances  than  the  multitude."  The  doctrine  of  bumpSf 
as  generally  understood  by  the  public,  is  disclaimed  by  phreno- 
legists,  though,  when  one  propensity  or  sentiment  is  predomi- 
nant, and  in  cases  of  partial  genius,  isolated  eminences  are 
undoubtedly  found  on  the  skull;  and  to  this  extent  Malte- 
Brun's  remark  is  correct.  He  adds,  *^  Another  fact  is,  that  in 
those  nations,  the  individuals  of  which  most  nearly  resemble 
each  other  in  character,  and  which  appear  to  have  been  least 
mixed  with  other  tribes,  the  skulls  appear  to  have  been  cast  in 
one  common  national  mould.  When  we  see  the  head  of  one 
Hindoo,  we  see  the  heads  of  the  whole  nation."  This  must  be 
received  with  some  limitation ;  for  there  are  individual  varieties 
in  the  forms  of  the  Hindoo  skulls,  and  considerable  difference  of 
course  exists  between  the  heads  of  one  caste  and  those  of  an- 
other. ^*  On  the  contrary,"  he  proceeds,  "  in  Europe,  where  the 
characters  of  individuals  vary  extremely,  we  find  skuHs  of  every 
form,  even  the  most  remote  from  those  we  reckon  the  regular 
shape."  The  truth  of  these  observations  will  be  rendered  very 
obvious^  to  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  inspecting  the 
collection  of  the  Phrenological  Society. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  travellers  have  hitherto  paid 
so  little  attention  to  Phrenology,  possessing,  as  they  do,  nume. 
rous  and  excellent  opportunities  of  enlargmg  our  knowledge  of 
this  interesting  brancn  of  science.     A  change^  however^  u  at 
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EDUCATION  IN  LILLIPUT. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PBEENOLOGIOAL  JOURNAL. 

LiLLiPUT,  the  12<ft  of  Dednuff,  15104, 
gl2,  (Oeiober  30ih  1831.) 

Although  the  august  and  powerful  kingdom  from  which  I 
write,  has  not  been  visited  by  Europeans  so  frequently  as  many 
other  remote  countries,  it  has  occasionally  happened,  of  late  years, 
that  English  vessels  bound  for  Van  Diemen'^s  Land  (as  it  is  called), 
or  employed  in  the  South  Sea  Whale-fishery,  have  anchored  on 
our  coasts  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in  fresh  water,  or  have 
been  driven  hither  by  the  fury  of  the  winds.     Possessing  much 
leisure  and  a  strong  appetite  for  knowledge,  I  have  always  en« 
deavoured  to  bring  myself  as  much  as  possible  into  communi- 
catioD  with  the  European  mariners,  and  in  this  way  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  acquire  a  tolerably  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  English  language.     By  the  md,  too,  of  the  master  of  a  ship 
which  was  forced  by  a  storm  into  this  neighbourhood  about 
three  years,  affo,  I  became  acquainted  with  the  letters  of  your 
alphabet,  and  have  since  become  so  proficient  as  to  be  able  to 
peruse  and  understand  with  facility  some  books  and  newspapers 
which  were  left  here  when  the  ship  departed.      I  happened 
lately  to  go  on  board  the  Speedwell  whaler,  which  was  ancnored 
near  the  mouth  of  a  creek  about  six  blustrugs  from  Mildendo, 
the  metropolis  of  this  empire ;  and  in  turning  over  a  small  col- 
lection of  the  works  of  English   authors,  my  attention  was 
caught  by  a  pamphlet  with  a  yellow  cover,  which,  on  examina- 
tion, I  found  to  be  entitled  **  The  Phrenological  Journal  and 
Miscellany,  No.  XXIV.^    The  term  phrendogical  being  new 
to  me,.  I  was  led  by  curiosity  to  survey  the  contents  of  the 
book ;  atd  having  opened  it,  an  essay  headed  ^*  Phrenological 
Analysis  of  Infant  Education  on  Mr  Wilderspin^s  System,^  im- 
mediately attracted  my  notice.     I  instantly  read  the  treatise, 
and  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  find  that  rational  views  of 
education  exist  among  a  people  whom  we  in  this  part  of  the 
world  have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  as  little  advanced; 
in  a  moral  point  of  view,  beyond  the  condition  of  savages.     In 
a  note  subjoined  to  the  essay  referred  to,  you  have  discussed  the 
claims  of  various  individuals  to  the  honour  of  being  considered 
the  inventor  of  Infant  Schools,  and  have  come  to  the  extraordi- 
nary conclusion  that  it  is  due  to  one  Wilderspin,  who  is  no 
doiu>t  a  countryman  of  your  o^m.     This  decisic"    *'*  'Editor, 
clearly  shews  that  zeal  for  the  honour  and  gloi  nds 
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has  blinded  jrour  judgment,  and  deprived  you  of  the  impartial 
spirit  by  which  your  Journal  appears  to  be  otherwise  distin« 
guished.  You  cannot  be  ignorant,  Sir,  that  Infant  Schools, 
unutterably  superior  to  those  said  to  be  "  invented"  by  the 
above-mentioned  Wilderspin,  have  existed  in  this  kingdom  du- 
ring many  centuries.  According  to  our  ancient  records,  they 
were  instituted  by  the  Emperor  Megpud  Hodoro  Kric  Whoob. 
noo  Grob,  about  seven  hundred  years  ago,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  philosopher  Vahoritil  Quip  Neydlabhintec,  whose 
fame  has  gone  abroad  into  all  nations.  These  schools  are  de- 
scribed in  the  writings  of  Mr  Lemuel  Gulliver,  an  English  na- 
vigator, who  was  cast  on  the  shores  of  Lilliput,  in  the  year  1699 
of  your  era,  (which  answers  to  the  14971&t  of  ours),  during 
the  reign  of  the  most  mighty  Emperor  Golbasto  Momarem 
Evlame  Gurdilo  Shefin  Mully  Ullv  Gue.  That  author  has 
given  a  most  accurate  account  of  the  learning,  laws,  customsi 
power,  and  government  of  this  ancient  kingdom  ;  and,  as  I  am 
informed  that  his  works  are  very  generally  studied  in  the  uni- 
versities and  schools  of  Britain,  it  is  obvious  that  nothing  but 
the  grossest  ignorance,  or  the  most  narrow  and  contemptible 
jealousy,  on  your  part,  could  have  induced  you  to  pass  over  in 
silence  the  undeniable  fact,  that  infant  schools  have  existed  here, 
Dot  only  long  previous  to  the  birth  of  your  Owen  and  j^ur 
Wilderspin,  but  many  ages  before  the  Europeans  had  discover- 
ed that  nature  has  bestowed  upon  children  any  understanding 
whatever.  I  shall  put  you  to  shame,  Mr  Editor,  by  quoting  a 
passage  from  Mr  Gulliver's  "  Travels  into  several  Remote  Na- 
tions of  the  World,''  part  I.  chap.  6.  You  will  remark  that 
our  mode  of  education,  not  only  of  infants,  but  also  of  youth  in 
general,  is  infinitely  superior  to  any  thing  which  you  have  it  in 
jour  power  to  boast  of. 

*^  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lilliput,^  says  Mr 
Gulliver,  *^  that  parents  are  the  last  of  all  others  to  be  trusted 
with  the  education  of  their  own  children ;  and  therefore  they 
have  in  every  town  public  nurseries,  where  all  parents,  except 
cottagers  and  labourers,  are  obliged  to  send  their  infants  of  both 
sexes  to  be  reared  and  educated,  when  they  come  to  the  age  of 
twenty  moons,  at  which  time  they  are  supposed  to  have  some 
rudiments  of  docility.  These  schools  are  of  several  kinds,  suit- 
ed to  different  qualities,  and  both  sexes.  They  have  certiun 
professors  well  skilled  in  preparing  children  for  such  a  condition 
of  life  as  befits  the  rank  of  their  parents,  and  their  own  capaci- 
ties, as  well  as  inclinations.  I  snail  first  say  something  ot  the 
male  nursieries,  and  then  of  the  female. 

"  The  nurseries  for  males  of  noble  or  eminent  birth,  are  pro- 
vided with  grave  and  learned  professors,  and  their  several  de- 
puties.    The  clothes  and  food  of  the  children  are  pliua  and 
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EDUCATION  IN  LILLIPUT. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PBEENOLO6I0AL  JOURNAL. 

LiLLiPUT,  aiel2ihof  Dednuff;  1M04, 
gl2  (Oetobef  30th  1831.) 

ALTHOUGH  the  august  and  powerful  kingdom  from  which  I 
write,  has  not  been  visited  by  Europeans  so  frequently  as  many 
other  remote  coon  tries,  it  has  occasionally  happened,  of  late  years, 
that  English  vessels  bound  for  VanDiemen'*s  Land  (as  it  is  called), 
or  employed  in  the  South  Sea  Whale-fishery,  have  anchored  on 
our  coasts  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in  fresh  water,  or  have 
been  driven  hither  by  tne  fury  of  the  winds.     Possessing  much 
leisure  and  a  strong  appetite  for  knowledge,  I  have  always  en« 
deavoured  to  bring  myself  as  much  as  possible  into  communi- 
catioD  with  the  European  mariners,  and  in  this  way  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  acquire  a  tolerably  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  English  language.     By  the  aid,  too,  of  the  master  of  a  ship 
which  was  forced  by  a  storm  into  this  neighbourhood  about 
three  years,  affo,  I  became  acquainted  with  the  letters  of  your 
alphabet,  and  have  since  become  so  proficient  as  to  be  able  to 
peruse  and  understand  with  facility  some  books  and  newspapers 
which  were  left  here  when  the   ship  departed.      I  happened 
lately  to  go  on  board  the  Speedwell  whaler,  which  was  anchored 
near  the  mouth  of  a  creek  about  six  blustrugs  from  Mildendo^ 
the  metropolis  of  this  empire ;  and  m  turning  over  a  small  col- 
lection of  the  works  of  English   authors,  my  attention  was 
caught  by  a  pamphlet  with  a  yellow  cover,  which,  on  examina- 
tion, I  found  to  be  entitled  ^^  The  Phrenological  Journal  and 
Miscellany,  No.  XXIV.^    The  term  phrendogical  being  new 
to  me,.  I  was  led  by  curiosity  to  survey  the  contents  of  the 
book ;  atkd  having  opened  it,  an  essay  headed  **  Phrenological 
Analysis  of  Infant  Education  on  Mr  Wilderspin^s  System,^  im- 
mediately attracted  my  notice.     I  instantly  read  the  treatise, 
and  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  find  that  rational  views  of 
education  exist  among  a  people  whom  we  in  this  part  of  the 
world  have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  as  little  advanced^ 
in  a  moral  p<nnt  of  view,  beyond  the  condition  of  savages.     In 
a  note  subjoined  to  the  essay  referred  to,  you  have  discussed  the 
claims  of  various  individuals  to  the  honour  of  being  considered 
the  inventor  of  Infant  Schools,  and  have  come  to  the  extraordi- 
nary conclusion  that  it  is  due  to  one  Wilderspin,  who  is  no 
doubt  a  countryman  of  your  own.     This  decision,  Mr  Editor, 
clearly  shews  that  zeal  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  your  friends 
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has  blinded  your  judgment,  and  deprived  you  of  the  impartial 
spirit  by  which  your  Journal  appears  to  be  otherwise  distin^ 
guished.  You  cannot  be  ignorant.  Sir,  that  Infant  Schools, 
unutterably  superior  to  those  said  to  be  "invented"  by  the 
above-mentioned  Wilderspin,  have  existed  in  this  kingdom  du* 
ring  many  centuries.  According  to  our  ancient  records,  they 
were  instituted  by  the  Emperor  Megpud  Hodoro  Kric  Whoob. 
noo  Grob,  about  seven  hundred  years  ago,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  philosopher  Vahoritil  Quip  Neydlabhintec,  whose 
fame  has  gone  abroad  into  all  nations.  These  schools  are  de- 
scribed in  the  writings  of  Mr  Lemuel  Gulliver,  an  English  na- 
vigator, who  was  cast  on  the  shores  of  Lilliput,  in  the  year  1699 
of  your  era,  (which  answers  to  the  14971st  of  ours),  during 
the  reign  of  the  most  mighty  Emperor  Golbasto  Momarem 
Evlame  Gurdilo  Shefin  MuUy  Ully  Gue.  That  author  has 
given  a  most  accurate  account  of  the  learning,  laws,  customs, 
power,  and  government  of  this  ancient  kingdom  ;  and,  as  I  am 
informed  that  his  works  are  very  generally  studied  in  the  uni- 
versities and  schools  of  Britain,  it  is  obvious  that  nothing  but 
the  grossest  ignorance,  or  the  most  narrow  and  contemptible 
jealousy,  on  your  part,  could  have  induced  you  to  pass  over  in 
silence  the  undeniable  fact,  that  infant  schools  have  existed  here, 
not  only  long  previous  to  the  birth  of  your  Owen  and  your 
Wilderspin,  but  many  ages  before  the  Europeans  had  discover- 
ed that  nature  has  bestowed  upon  children  any  understanding 
whatever.  I  shall  put  you  to  shame,  Mr  Editor,  by  quoting  a 
passage  from  Mr  Gulliver^s  "  Travels  into  several  Remote  Na- 
tions of  the  World,''  part  I.  chap.  6.  You  will  remark  that 
our  mode  of  education,  not  only  of  infants,  but  also  of  youth  in 
general,  is  infinitely  superior  to  any  thing  which  you  have  it  in 
jour  power  to  boast  of. 

'*  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lilliput,''  says  Mr 
Gulliver,  **  that  parents  are  the  last  of  all  others  to  be  trusted 
with  the  education  of  their  own  children ;  and  therefore  they 
have  in  every  town  public  nurseries,  where  all  parents,  except 
cottagers  and  labourers,  are  obliged  to  send  their  infants  of  both 
sexes  to  be  reared  and  educated,  when  they  come  to  the  age  of 
twenty  moons,  at  which  time  they  are  supposed  to  have  some 
rudiments  of  docility.  These  schools  are  of  several  kinds,  suit- 
ed to  different  qualities,  and  both  sexes.  They  have  certain 
professors  well  skilled  in  preparing  children  for  such  a  condition 
of  life  as  befits  the  rank  of  their  parents,  and  their  own  capaci- 
ties, as  well  as  inclinations.  I  shall  first  say  something  of  the 
male  nursieries,  and  then  of  the  female. 

*<  The  nurseries  for  males  of  noble  or  eminent  birth,  are  pro- 
vided with  grave  and  learned  professors,  and  their  several  de- 
puties*     The  clothes  and  food  of  the  children  are  plain  and 
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simple.  They  are  bred  up  in  the  principles  of  honour,  justice, 
courage,  modesty,  clemency,  religion,  and  love  of  their  country  ; 
they  are  always  employed  in  some  business,  except  in  the  times 
of  eating  and  sleeping,  which  are  very  short,  and  two  hours  for 
diversions  consisting  of  bodily  exercises.  They  are  dressed  by 
men  till  four  years  of  age,  and  then  they  are  obliged  to  dress 
themselves,  although  their  quality  be  ever  so  great ;  and  the 
women  attendants,  who  are  aged  proportionably  to  ours  at  fifty, 
perform  only  the  most  menial  offices.  They  are  never  suffered 
to  converse  with  servants,  but  go  together  in  smaller  or  greater 
numbers  to  take  their  diversions,  and  always  in  the  presence  of 
a  professor,  or  one  of  his  deputies,  whereby  they  avoid  those 
early  bad  impressions  of  folly  and  vice,  to  which  our  children 
are  subject.  Their  parents  are  suffered  to  see  them  only  twice 
a-year ;  the  visit  is  to  last  but  an  hour ;  they  are  allowed  to  kiss 
the  child  at  meeting  arid  parting,  but  a  professor,  who  always 
stands  by  on  these  occasions,  will  not  suffi?r  them  to  whisper,  or 
use  any  londling  expressions,  or  bring  any  present  of  toys,  sweet- 
meats, and  the  like. 

^'  The  pension  from  each  family  for  the  education  and  entertain- 
ment of  a  child,  upon  failure  of  due  payment,  is  levied  by  the 
emperor's  officers. 

•'  The  nurseries  for  children  of  ordinary  gentlemen,  merchants, 
traders,  and  handicrafts,  are  managed  proportionably  after  the 
same  manner ;  only  those  designed  for  trades  are  put  out  ap- 
prentices at  eleven  years  old,  whereas  those  persons  of  quality 
continue  in  their  exercise  till  fifteen,  which  answers  to  twenty- 
one  with  us ;  but  the  confinement  is  gradually  lessened  for  the 
last  three  years. 

**  In  the  female  nurseries,  the  young  girls  of  quality  are  edu- 
cated  much  like  the  males,  only  they  are  dressed  by  orderly  ser- 
vants of  their  own  sex,  but  always  in  the  presence  of  a  professor 
or  deputy,  till  they  come  to  dress  themselves,  which  is  at  five 
years  old.  And  if"^  it  be  found,  that  these  nurses  ever  presume 
to  entertain  the  girls  with  frightful  or  foolish  stories,  or  the  com- 
mon follies  practised  by  chambermaids  among  us,  they  are  pub- 
licly whipped  thrice  about  the  city,  imprisoned  for  a  year,  and 
banished  for  life  to  the  most  desolate  part  of  the  country.  Thus 
the  young  ladies  there  are  as  much  ashamed  of  being  cowards 
and  fools,  as  the  men,  and  despise  all  personal  ornaments,  be- 
yond decency  and  cleanliness ;  neither  did  I  perceive  any  differ- 
ence in  their  education  made  by  their  difference  of  sex,  on- 
ly that  the  exercises  of  the  females  were  not  altogether  so  ro- 
bust, and  that  some  rules  were  given  them  relating  to  do- 
mestic life,  and  a  smaller  compass  of  learning  was  enjoined 
them  ;  for  the  maxim  is,  that  among  people  of  quality,  a  wife 
should  be  always  a  reasonable  and  agreeable  companion,  becauye 
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the  eannot  always  be  young.  When  the  girls  are  twelve  years 
old,  which  among  them  is  the  marriageable  age,  their  parents  or 
guardians  take  them  home,  with  great  expressions  of  gratitude 
to  the  professors,  and  seldom  without  the  tears  of  the  young  lady 
and  her  companions. 

**  In  the  nurseries  of  females  of  the  meaner  sort,  the  children 
are  instructed  in  all  kinds  of  works  proper  for  tfieir  sex,  and 
ih&T  several  degrees ;  those  intended  for  apprentices,  are  di»- 
missed  at  seven  years  old,  the  rest  are  kept  to  eleven. 

^*  The  meaner  families  who  have  children  at  these  nurseries,  are 
obliged,  besides  their  annual  pension,  which  is  as  low  as  possible, 
to  return  to  the  steward  of  the  nursery  a  small  monthly  share 
of  their  gettings,  to  be  a  portion  for  the  child ;  and  therefore 
all  parents  are  limited  in  their  expenses  by  the  law.  For,  the  Lil- 
liputians think  nothing  can  be  more  unjust,  than  for  people,  in 
subservience  to  their  own  appetites,  to  bring  children  into  the 
world,  and  leave  the  burden  of  supporting  them  on  the  public. 
As  to  persons  of  qualitv,  they  ^ve  security  to  appropriate  a 
certain  sum  for  each  child,  suitable  to  their  condition ;  and  these 
funds  are  always  managed  with  good  husbandry,  and  the  most 
exact  justice. 

**  The  cottagers  and  labourers  keep  their  children  at  home, 
their  business  being  only  to  till  and  cultivate  the  earth,  and 
therefore  their  education  is  of  little  consequence  to  the  public; 
but  the  old  and  diseased  among  them  are  supported  by  hospitals ; 
for  begging  is  a  trade  unknown  in  this  empire.^ 

By  inserting  this  letter  in  your  Journal,  you  will  perform  an 
act  of  justice  towards  an  injured  people.  Allow  me  to  add, 
that  were  your  countrymen  to  avail  themselves  of  the  example 
placed  berore  them  by  this  nation,  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
education  of  youth,  some  hope  might  be  entertained  of  their 
approach,  in  some  distant  age,  to  Uiat  state  of  happiness  and 
perfection  by  which  zee  are  characterized,  and  which  has  for 
so  long  a  period  rendered  us  the  wonder  and  envy  of  the  world. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

BoLooLAM  RoKx.  Wtxp,  LL.  D. 
Prerideni  qfthe  Aeadsm^  tfMUdenth. 

NoTK  BT  THE  EniTOB.-^The  foregoing  letter  has  been  hand- 
ed to  us  by  a  gentleman,  who  states  that  it  reached  him  by  way 
of  the  Mauritius,  but  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  learn  how  it 
was  conveyed  thither.     We  have  great  pleasure  in  giving  it  a 

Slace  in  our  Journal,  not  only  because  il  is  in  itself  a  curious 
ocument,  and  throws  some  light  on  the  history  of  Infant  Educa- 
tion, but  also  because  it  is  the  only  intelligence  from  Lilliput, 
which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  been  presented  to  the  world 
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nacB  Ate  h^m^^  We  humbly  apologve 

to  Dr  Bolgmm  Sofl  Wymp,  far  havkig  mgbdled  to  notioe  ihe 
ckims  of  ms  oouiitryineii,  but  ftSBiire  Mm  that  inad^verteBce  wkmke 
was  the  utuse  of  tke^oRiission,  and  that  noillHi^  cimld  be  more 
uncongenial  to  the  minds  of  phrenologists,  than  Cbe  mean  spirit 
of  jeafeuajT)  which  he  lays  to  oar  charge.  He  is-nietaken,  too,  in 
«uppo«ng  tfiat  we  ascribed  to  ^  one  Wilderepin^  the  hononr 
of  beJAg  the  first  projector  of  infant  education ;  on  the-oonlrary, 
it  is  distinctiy  stated  in  the  note  referred  to  by  the  learned 
Pieaident,  that  '^^  Mr  WtMerspin  did  not  inveni  Bchoobjbr  tn- 
Jints^  but  be  did  invent  what  are  now  called  Infant  Schools;^ 
vol.  vi.  p.  4A1. 

Now  It  is  obvious  from  the  account  given  ky  GruUiver,  tbat 
the  ^tems  established  by  Wilderspin  and  by  the  LiHipuiMBi 

eolosopher  Vaboritil  •Quip  Neydlabbintec,  are  very  far  from 
ing  ideatacaL  In  particulfur  {to  mention  only  one  pcnnt),  the 
curouaistanoe  of  the  enildpen  being  entirely  removed  from  their 
parents  in  the  •schools  of  LilUput,  shows  that  the  two  differ  in 
a  very  material  degree.  With  all  nespeot  for  the  superior  wis- 
dom of  cNir  pigny  brethren,  we  must  in  that  particular  give  a 
decided  preference  to  the  system  of  Wilderspin ;  for  we  caAoot 
believe  that  Nature,  who  has  conferred  on  parents  a  sirong  desire 
for  the  society  of  their  children,  intended  saeh  an  entiFe  separa- 
tion betiween  them,  as  appears  to  be  made  by  the  Littipotiens. 
The  practical  and  useftit  nature  of  the  instnicuoo  f^ven  to  the 
youth  of  all  ranks  by  this  renowned  people,  however,  oannot  be 
sufficiently  admimd  ;  and,  in  an  espeeial  manner^  the  attention 
paid  to  the  character  and  quaUfiottioas  of  the  nurses, «  beyond 
aU  praise.  We  trust  that  Kuiope  will  not  disdma  to  follow  the 
example  of  every  <<  remote  nation  of  the  worid,^  whose  irndta- 
tieiia  are  based  apon  reason^  whether  such  nation  be  composed 
of  Lilliputians,  Patagonians,  Fhiliatmes,  or  men  of  a  Christian 
statisra 


AETICLE  V. 

PHBENOL06T  IN  PORTSMOUTH. 

TO  THE  EDITOa  OF  T^B  PHKSKOl^OGICAL  JOURNAL. 

S»>  PoaTSKOtrm,  Jlfa*v4^.  18BS. 

JLtdbing  the  last  two  weeks  the  science  of  Phrenology  has  ex- 
cited con»derable  interest  among  the  inhabitants  of  this  town 
and  neighbourhood,  in  consequence  of  five  lectures  given  hv 
Mr  DeviUe  of  London.  No  sooner  was  Mr  Deville^s  visit  raad^ 
known,  than  the  opponents  put  forth  in  every  way  their  objec- 
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tioiis ;  but  few  of  lliem  sought  information  on  the  subject  by 
attending  his  lednnes,  althou^,  within  my  own  knowledge, 
mne-tenths  «f  these  opponents  knew  little  or  nothing  of  uie 
evidences  upon  which  Phrenology  is  founded.  Among  other 
^raptoms  of  opposition^  an  article  appeared  in  one  of  cfur  Sun- 
day papers,  asserting^  in  wholesale  terms,  the  danger  of  enter- 
taining the  belief  of  such  a  science,  and  describing  ft  as  support- 
ed by  gratuitous  assumptions,  and  subversive  of  moral  i^ponsi- 
bility  and  free  agency  !  After  these  hostile  efforts,  Mr  Deville 
kindfly  consented,  at  the  request  of  the  phrenoiofists,  to  give  an 
open  lecture,  that  the  public  misht  jnoge  for  themselves.  On 
Tuesday  the  6th  of  March,  a  lecture  was  accordingly  given ; 
and  although  the  weather  was  extremely  bad,  a  numerous  and 
veiy  respectable  audience  attended,  amongst  whom  I  noticed 
several  ladies.  The  effect  of  this  lecture  was  highly  gratifying ; 
amd  at  its  close  Mr  Deville  invited  any  gentleman  to  test  the 
truth  <jt  the  science,  by  producing  a  skull,  on  examining  which 
be  would  describe  the  natural  qnaiities  of  theindtvidual.  The 
next  evening  he  commenced  his  lectures  to  a  very  respectable 
and  attentive  audience.  During  the  course,  he  answered,  at 
considerable  length,  the  various  objections  which  have  been 
urged  against  the  science ;  pointed  out  the  proper  inethod  in 
which  It  ought  to  be  studied  ;  adverted  to  the  different  forms  of 
head  which  accompany  different  natural  dispositions,  and*shewed 
the  beneficiri  influence  which  it  exerts  upon  the  important  sub* 
jeots  of  education  and-  insanity.  He  also  exbibited  several  casts 
illustrative  of  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  configu- 
ration of  the  heads  of  individuals,  whose  cnaracters  had,  at  the 
same  time,  suffered  an  alteration.  '  The  last  two  lectures  were 
disvoted'to  the  itinctionB  of  the  organs. 

Without  entering  into  detail  concerning  the  subjects  treated 
l^  Mr  Deville,  I  shall  at  once  pass  on  to  the  very  satisfactory 
termination  of  the  above  mentioned  challenge.  As  no  opponent 
thought  proper  to  produce  a  skuU,  Dr  Porter,  a  resident  phy. 
sician  in  this  town,  and  a  corresponding  member  of  the  London 
Society,  was  kind  enough  to  do  so.  It  was  then  handed  over 
to  Mr  Deville,  and  the  reladve  patticulars  delivered  to  Mr  Har- 
rison, publisher  of  the  Hampshire  Telegraph.  Mr  Deville 
then  made  some  observations  on  the  skull,  and  stated,  that  as 
there  appeared  some  peculiarity  of  character,  he  would  write  an 
account  of  it  at  leisure.  In  the  mean  time,  the  following  cha- 
racter,  given  by  Dr  Porter,  from  his  own  knowledge,  and  de- 
prived from  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Mr  Strickland,  who 
had  more  favourable  opportunities  of  observation,  was  left  in 
the  charge  of  Mr  Harrison;  and  the  respectability  of  the 
parties  is  an  ample  proof  that  no  communication  took  place  be* 
tween  them. 

a  r  2 
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Opinion  of  Mr  Deville  as  to  the  natural  dispositions  of  the  late 
Peter  Pass,  from  an  examitiation  of  his  SH^ulL 

^^  This  is  an  individual  that  would  have  some  difficulty  to 
keep  within  the  pale  of  the  law.  A  knowing  character,  sarcas- 
tic, and  with  some  disposition  to  imitate  the  actions  of  others,— 
he  would  be  influencea  by  thp  lower  feelings,  his  character  par- 
taking more  of  the  animal  than  of  the  amiable,  and  shewing  but 
little  feeling  for  religion  or  morality ;  obstinate,  self-willed,  re- 
vengeful, with  strong  passions,  and  desperate  if  opposed ; — 
not  over  scrupulous  in  appropriating  to  his  own  use  the  proper- 
ty of  others;  much  addicted  to  female  society. 

<^  If  he  has  had  children  he  would  not  be  a  vepry  kind  parent. 
If  they  were  not  obedient  he  would  be  likely  to  act  cruelly  to- 
wards them.  He  is  an  individual  thai  would  become  the  leader 
of  his  party,  such  as  a  delegate  in  a  n^utiny,  or  captain  of  smug- 
glers, Deing  fond  of  command.  He  would  be  more  likely  to 
spend  his  time  in  public  houses  and  with  low  society,  than  to 
move  with  respectability.  Being  a  great  talker,  and  a  presu- 
ming, knowing,  and  cunning  character,  he  would  show  some  inge- 
nuity, but  more  of  cunning.  To  sum  up,  this  is  an  individu- 
al who  would  have  difficulty  to  keep  out  of  trouble  or  a  prison ; 
and,  perceiving  by  the  jaws  that  it  is  the  skull  of  an  aged  per- 
son, I  consider  him  an  old  sinner  and  a  criminal,  and  likely  to 
lead  others  into  trouble  in  company  with  him.^ 


Character  of  Peter  Pass,  late  a  Convict  under  the  charge  of  John 
Porter,  Esq.  M.  D,,  as  observed  during  life  by  him  and  Mr  Stride 
land. 

*^  An  aged  man,  seventy  odds ;  convicted  five  times ;  trans- 
ported three  times  for  seven  year8>— at  last  for  life ;  insolent  to 
the  utmost,  and  incorrigible ;  intolerably  cross ;  a  most  expert 
thief;  thirty-seven  years  of  his  life  had  passed  in  gacds,  hulks, 
and  other  places  of  confinement.'" 

*'  Convict-Hospital,  Alokzo, 
9^  March  183S. 

"  Sie, — ^Peter  Pass,  late  a  convict,  aged  76  years,  was  one  of 
the  most  eccentric  characters  I  ever  have  seen.  He  had  been 
convicted  several  times,  transported  four  times, — ^three  for  seven 

i rears,  the  last  for  life.  He  was  deaf,  horridly  passionate,  vio- 
ent,  and  revengeful ;  not  to  be  controlled, — not  even  by  officers, 
nor  with  threat  of  punishment.  He  was  a  great  liar,  and  a  great 
thief.     He  would  steal  and  conceal  all  he  could  lay  his  hands 
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OD,  aiid  swear  and  strictly  deny  he  had  ever  seen  the  article. 
He  was  very  dirty  in  his  person  and  habits,  and  suspected  of 
unnatural  propensities.     He  had  a  keen  eyesight,  though  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  was  fond  of  telling  and  learning  loose  and 
improper  language,  and  rehearsing  his  scenes  of  noting  and 
dissipation,  and  his  thieving  exploits.     We  are  not  acquainted 
that  he  had  any  regular  trade  or  employment ;  he  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  and  was  never  content  with  his  clothing  or  his 
mess,  but  would  always  snatch  the  one  he  thought  the  largest. 
He  would  carry  his  revenge  for  supposed  injuries  to  a  great  ex* 
tent,  always  threatening  the  lives  of  his  fellow  prisoners,  and  even 
making  attempts  at  life.     I  have  myself  been  often  threatened 
by  him,  and  violently  attacked,  and  have  been  many  times  com- 
pelled to  interfere  when  he  has  attacked  others :  he  died  of  age 
and  debility  on  the  18th  February  1827.     He  did  not  seem  to 
have  any  idea  of  a  future  state,  and  when  reproved  by  me  for 
swearing  and  using  obscene  language,  he  would  fly  in  a  most 
violent  passion.     I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  humble  servant. 
To  Dr  PoKTza.  (Signed)        JoHji  Strickland.^ 

The  foregoing  papers  were  listened  to  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible attention ;  and  at  the  conclusion,  the  auditors  gave  testi- 
mony of  their  surprise  and  approbation,  by  long  continued  ap- 
plause. Dr  Porter  confirmea  the  great  accuracy  of  Mr  Deville^s 
statement,  and  pledged  himself,  in  conjunction  with  Mr  Harri- 
son, that  the  papers  had  not  been  seen  by  Mr  Deville  up  to  the 
moment  of  reading  them  on  that  occasion. 

That  every  consideration  might  be  given  to  the  objections  of 
the  opponents,  a  discussion  was  subsequently  announced  at  the 
Mechanics^  Institution  on  one  of  their  lecture  evenings,  whicb 
Mr  Deville  consented  to  open.  As  soon  as  this  intention  was 
made  known,  great  anxiety  was  manifested  to  obtain  tickets  of 
admittance  from  the  members,  and  a  considerable  stir  was  ex- 
cited among  the  anti-phrenologists.  Accordingly,  on  Monday 
the  12th,  at  half-past  7  o'clock,  more  than  300  persons  assembledf, 
besides  many  who  came  after  the  room  was  completely  filled 
and  did  not  obtain  admittance.  Mr  Deville  stated  his  views 
in  a  speech,  which  occupied  upwards  of  an  hour,  and  was 
received  by  his  hearers  with  every  token  of  satisfaction.  He 
was  opposed  by  Mr  Williams,  who  stated  his  objections 
in  a  most  circuitous  manner :  they  related  chiefly  to  anatomy 
and  religion.  Dr  Scott  followed  in  favour  of  Phrenolog;y,  and 
delivered  an  excellent  speech,  which  occupied  more  than  an 
hour,  in  reference  to  the  anatomy  of  the  brain.  The  lateness  of 
the  hour  then  caused  an  adjournment  of  the  question  until  the 
evening  of  Thursday  the  15tb,  when  Dr  Scott  resumed  amidst  the 
applause  of  an  equally  crowded  audience.  The  learned  Doctor 
now  entered  into  the  subject  generally,  and  during  the  evening 
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Save  some  highly  ii^tenestfng  remarks  od  the  human  nrind,  aod  ad- 
uced  various  theological  argliineiits.  Mr  Gttfltn,  in  A  vety  long 
and  able  speech,  opposed  the  views  of  the):fhfenologist8,  and  en*- 
deavoiifed  to  show  that  the  scfchCe  wtis  unsfopported  by  the 
principles  of  induction,  and  therefoi^  eotild  not  be  pfaiiosophicrily 
believed.  He  also  started  some  theological  objections  to  the 
opinions  of  Dr  Scott^  upon  which  a  shof t  dkN^us^sion  took  j^iae^ 
between  these  gentlemen,  and  Mr  Griffen  gave  up  hi^pomt  firdm 
courtesy;  ifa  corisequ^tice  rf  i!He  contrary  opAnfons*  bdfig  mi|>- 
port^  tiy  the  gr^t  rtfcjortfy  ttf'the  a^dietice.  *  Tht  R<*V:'  Mr' 
Neave  also  6poke  against  the  science,  bht  ptofe^sed  hkMelf  opdh' 
to  conviction,  and  declared  his  belitf  that  the  phrenologists  Could 
never  explain  or  overcome  the  charge  of  materialism  andifatat^ 
ism.  Mr  Burridgeand  Lieutenant  Sabine,  R.  N.,  next  followed  in 
support  of  the  science.  Mr  Cooper  jun.  objected  to  the  state- 
ment  that  the  skull  after  a  certain  age  could  be  altered  in  form, 
and  endeavoured  to  prove  from  anatomy  the  impossibWty  ^f 
that  phenomenon  ;  but  Mr  Martdl  in  a  very  clear  and  toncifi^ 
manner  answered  his  objections.  This  discussion  was  closed  by 
an  explanation  on  the  part  of  Mr  Deville  of  the  correspondence 
between  the  cei*ebrttl  develdptnenl  And  character  of  Thurtifll,  and 
by  a  reply  from  the  same  quarter  to  some  of  the  cirguments 
urged  by  the  opponents. 

In  the  foregoing  statement  I  have  endeavoured  to  adhere 
strictly  to  accuracy.  I  despise  chicanery  as  a  means  of  support- 
ing a  cause  which  needs  it  not ;  and,  satisfied  of  my  correctness, 
I  subscribe  myself.  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

J.  Rankin  Stbbbing. 

We  rejoice  to  learn  from  the  foregoing  communication,,  (which 
our  limits  have  compelled  us  considerably  to  abridge,)  that  phr^ 
nolo^  has  excited  so  much  attention  in  Portsmouth,  As  soon 
as  educated  men  can  be  induced  candidly  to  examine  the  evi- 
dences of  the  science,  conviction  of  its  truth  is  the  necessary  con-' 
sequence;  and  the  interest  which  public  discussion  creates  is  al- 
ways attended  with  beneficial  results.  It  is  ludicrous  to  see  the 
hackneyed  objections  of  materialism,  fatalism,  and  danger  to 
religion  brought  forward  at  this  time  ofday  as  subversive  of  the 
doctrines  of  Phrenology.  The  opponents  would  save  them- 
selves much  Uouble  by  perusing  the  answers  which  have  been 
made,  u-sque  ad  nau^eam^  to  these  objections  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  Experiments  such  as  that  performed  by  Mr  De- 
ville, though  not  fitted  to  produce  a  philosophical  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  the  science,  are  cert^nly  useful  in  so  far  as  they  sti- 
mulate individuals  to  investi^te  the  subject  for  themselves.  A 
similar  feat,  achieved  by  Dr  EUiotson,  the  details  of  which  will 
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imifnni  m  voLiK^of  this.  jD^miJ,  p.  SfiS,  dkew  ttom  tbe  Boi- 
chflitir  literary  CM}f  on  iBth  February  18^7,  a  uaaniiaoua  ro^ 
aohimii^  *^  that  the  idbaractar  {^ven  by  Dr  £UiotfKXi»  from*  th« 
inspection  of  tbe  skull)  correspondB.  so  exactly  with  the  iMstory 
o£  ftba  irnKvidualylbat  it.ia  impoeable  to  consider  thecoincidi^M^e 
aa,tke  eflbet  of  chaooe^  but  that  it  is  an  mstance  wlueh,  if  sup* 
ported  by  maayAthars,.  affords  a.  strong  argument  of  Ibe  truth 
of  Phreoology. 

By  another  letter  from  Mr  Stebbiipg,  dated  26th  May  1888» 
we  learn  that  a  Fhcwolqgjcal;  Society  has  been  established  in 
Portsmouth,  whicfa>  says  he,  *^  already  boastaof  thirty  members. 
Th^  first  jaieeiiog. took  pla«e  oa  tbe.  10^  inalaat,  James  Scott, 
£9^4  M.  D.,  (the  President^  in  the  cbair^  when  the  society  was 
deaaminatadtl^Iiamaehire'Ph^reDolq^cid  Society^  and  v^ous 
resolutiqps  were  passea.  The  meeiitipg  was  adjourned  that  laws 
night  bei  .prepaned.  These  have  npw  .bec^  adjusted,  and  agreed 
IQ  at  a  mseral  meatiag^  The  njifei^bera^.meet  on  tUe  first  O^urs- 
diqr'io  tha.nent  monih  iix  furtheranc?  o£  the  objopts  of  the.socie^ 
ty,,aBd  inland  meetiog  at  stated  pt^noda  throughout  the  yea^^ 

We  wi3h  all  Buooeas.  to  this.  sogiet|y,  apd  beg  tp  be  favou^ 
by  Mr  Steblnpg,  who  baa  been  fleeted  Secretary^  with  occasion, 
al  notices  of  ita  pcoceedings. 


■^^ 


ARTICLE  VI. 

AN  EXPOSUBE  OF  THE  ITNPHILOSOPHICAL  AND  UNCHRIS- 
TIAN  EXPEDIENTS  ADOPTED  BY  AN TI PHRENOLOGISTS, 
FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  OBSTRUCTING  THE  MORAL  TEN- 
DENCIES OF  PHRENOLOGY.  Being  a  Review  of  «  Antiphreno- 
logj,  or  ObBerratlons  to  prove  the  feUsucy  of  a  Modern  Doctrine  of  the 
Human  Midd ;  by  Johh  Watte,  M.  D.  London :  Longman  &,  Ca  and 
Simpkin  &  Marshall    Edinburgh :  John  Anderson  Jan.    June  1831, 

This  is  an  elaborate  and  able  production.  It  is  the  work  of  a 
zealous  and  talented  anatomist  and  ph3rsiologist,  well  known  to 
the  tnedical  profession  by  his  writings,  and  deeply  conversant 
with  Phrenology.  The  favourite  direction  of  this  writer^s  exer- 
tions has  been  to  demolish  the  many  and  vexatious  small  posi- 
tions in  which  the  enemy  has  at  any  time  established  himself. 
This  has  ofted  led  him,  in  his  aeal,  to  bring  up  an  artillery 
which  would  have  demolished  giants,  when  he  haa  only  pigmies 
to  contend  with.  The  present  work,  extending  to  194  closely 
printed  pages,  has  for  its  subject  the  errors  and  iniquities  of  a 
Dr  Wavte,  who  seems  to  have  courted  distinction,  by  republish- 
ing well  nigh  all  the  staple  common-place  objections  to  Phre- 
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Bok^,  a  hundred  times  refuted,  and  thereby  brin^g  them  all 
within  the  sway  of  the  authorV  sledge-hammer.  The  autbor'*b 
taste  for  this  kind  of  duty  appeairsyjfiom'his  nranner  of  perfoim^ 
ing  it,  to  be  vivid*  His  "  review?*  of  Dr  >Wayte  is  a  tremeo- 
dous  castigation  throughout,  and  leaves  the  Doctor  the  likeness 
of  any  thing  rather  than  of  a  phikisopfaer  or  logician.  It  has 
fumishcfd  yet  another  proof  of  the  iBrrariable  troth,  that  the 
most  alert  and  forward  tilters  with  Phrendoey,  while  they  fail 
in  scathing  the  object  of*  their  attack, 'Suoceed  in  exposing  the 
utter  want  of -any  philosophy  .whatever^^themsdves. 
We  shall  make  a  few  exAmcts«     .  ..     '  t  .   ,^ 

It  is  a  very  tnite  objection^ Jthat  phnenobgists  allot  no  oigan 
to  the  converse  of  «PhilopGf9cnai^reii4^.namdy,'th6atta«hiiBent 
of  the  child  ta  its  parent,  >Tfai&of  course^gunes  iik-Dr  Wayte^s 
pages.  -.1      •'  ••'..,  »  , 

*<  We  have  just  found  Dr  W.  admitting  that  one  of  the 
thirty-five  faculties  is  4fftf6tfillM»&/(rj  and  thereby  ttdmitting  the 
principle  on  which  these  facttkies  are  idiacrimiiiiited.  Fortfiwith, 
however,  he  resumes  his  raving,  and' fairly  leaves  us  to  guess 
what  may  be  ht3  interpretation  of  an  >  instinctive  >fetiing;^  that 
it  is  peculiar  and  absurd,  seems  probaUe :  ^  but  nature  has  en* 
dowed  us,^  he  says,  <  with  another  feeling  equalfy^wideniable, 
instinctive,  and  strong ;  namely,  a  laoe  (^children  or  off  wring 
for  their  parents;  yet  the  phi^nolDgiBts  have'imt  ofibraed  us 
any  organ  ta  answer  it,  and  I  chalienge  them  to  produce  this 
feeling  with  any  combination  of  their  famed  thirty-ftve.^  Let 
us  survey  the  varieties  of  illusion  congregated  in  this  brief  ex- 
tract. Phrenologists  regard  *  love  of  offspring^  as  an  innate 
constituent  faculty  of  the  mind ;  and,  in  their  system,  place  it 
among  the  propensities  in  the  order  of  feelings ;  they  also  spe- 
cify a  particular  portion  of  the  brain  as  the  organ  used  by  this 
faculty  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions;  they  enumerate  the  ma^ 
nifold  evidences  which  authorise  them  to  distinguish  the  faculty 
and  to  specify  its  organ ;  and  the  induction  from  these  evidences 
is,  it  seems,  unquestionable.  Dr  W.  adopts  a  different  course ; 
he  asserts  categorically,  but  never  once  attempts,  by  argument 
or  induction,  or  evidence  of  any  kind  indeed,  to  give  even  plau- 
sibility to  the  ^  gratuitous  assumption/  that  *  love  of  offspring 
for  parents'*  is  equally  a  primitive  feeling  as  love  of  parents  for 
offspring,  and  then  blames  phrenologists  for  not  affording  him 
an  organ  to  answer  it.  Phrenologists,  however,  necessarily  re- 
sign to  nature  the  office  of  affording  organs ;  they  also  readily 
acknowledge  perfect  ignorance  of  the  way  in  which  an  organ 
answers  vl  feeling;  and  having  never  advocated  the  Doctor^s  pro- 
position, cannot  be  required  to  establish  what  they  do  not  affirm. 
Hence  tliere  is  evidently  great  impertinence  in  challenging  them 
to  produce  a  feeling  which  they  hwm  not  to  be  a  primitive fieU 
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inff;  nevertheless,  they  will  be  quite  ready  to  accept  the  *  chal- 
len^,^  whenever  the  Doctor  shall  have  proved  as  a  matter  of 


fact,  that  his  ^  feeling  undeniable,  instinctive  and  strong,^  is  ac- 
tually a  distinct  faculty 'of  the  mind.  With  him  also,  *  fraternal 
love  is;  anotherequally  distincty natural  feeling;  but,*  he  com- 
fdiuns,  ^'they  have  given  us  no  philadelpkio  organ,  neither  will 
any  two  or  more*  oambkied  produce  it,*-— the  organ  or  feeling? 
Dr  W.  exeveised  little  courtesy,  but  practised  no  injustice,  in 
withholding  a  definition  of  his  terms  distimci  natural  Jieling ; 
he  is  most  unjust,  however,  in  first  -  assuming  that  this  natural 
feeling  is  distinct^  and  then  imputing  defect  or  error  to  phreno- 
logists for  not  giving  him  an  oi^tt'tor  a  natural  feeling  which 
they  do  iiot  pretend'^  and  he  has  not  endeavoured,  to  praoe  di^* 
tim€t  Neither  is  there  much  fairness  in  making  it  appear,  by 
his  contradiction,  that  they  hold  ^  fraternal  love*  to  be  a  distinct 
feeling  produeed  by  the  combination  of  organs :  with  them,  filial 
]0ve  and  fcatemal  love.'are>(particu)ar  modiiicaticms  of  the  Ad- 
hesive  propeaaty ;  and,  if  tnis  doctrine  of  theirs,  with  its  foun- 
dations, shall  be  found  erroneous,  the  error  must  be  demonstra- 
ted by  philosophical  proofs  not  by  the  mere  perverse  gainsaying 
of  their  adversaries;** 

We  may  add  to  this  answer  the  remark,  that,  as  the  parent 
does  not  need  to  be  protected  by  the  child,  the  love  of  children 
for  their  parents  is  left  to  the  operation  of  Adhesiveness,  Venera- 
tion, Benevolence,  and  Conscientiousness ;  and  we  may  know 
from  observation,  that  the  dutifulness  of  children  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  the  above  beautiful  endowment  which 
they  possess. 

The  objection  acainst  Benevolence  existing  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  criminal  is  strongly  urged  by  Dr  Wayte.  It  is  an- 
swered as  follows  :^ 

**  Next,  he  garbles  a  half-sentence  from  *  Lect.  viii.  Lancet,^ 
and  takes  it  for  the  subject  of  a  stujnd  animadversion ;  thus, 
*  Moreover,  when  I  read  that  *  we  may  steal  from  others,  and 
cheat  others,'  and  yet  be  benevoiefit^^  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  how 
to  reconcile  such  glaring  contradictions  and  pervei:sion  of  lan- 
guage.* There  is  no  argument  in  this  confession  of  incapacity, 
save  that  perhaps  of  arguing  the  confessor^s  deplorable  ignorance 
of  the  history  of  man ;  and  if  the  Doctor  really  be  at  a  loss  to 
reconcile  what  he  mistakes  for  contradictions  and  perversions  of 
language,  he  will  find  himself  at  a  much  greater  loss  to  recon- 
dle  equally  glaring  contradictions  of  conduct.  That  the  self- 
same individual  may,  at  one  time,  steal— 4tt  another  lime,  cheat 
—and,  at  another  time,  lie  benevclent — is  an  axiom  deduced 
from  universal  experience.  As  one  illustration  of  its  certainty, 
out  of  a  thousand  others,  Dr  W.  may  study  the  character  of 
Edward  III.  as  a  man,  as  a  warrior,  and  as  a  king.    This  mag- 
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ttaAimouB  priiMr  inU,  atk  one  tiMe»  lie  fomid  aggrtiviuog  the 
enorjoitaeft  of  an  uiifttsl  f^gmskja^  hy  divectiag  tbo  pillage  of 
Caen  and  the  luumcre  of  ita  iobabitanla^  ^  raaervi^g  the  jemeli^ 
plate,  silk,  fine  cloth,  and  fine  linen  for  his  own  share  of  the 
plunder  ^  and,  at  another  traie„  geoeiously  allowing  a  crowd  of 
unhappy  peraons'^the  *  usdesa  mouths '  of  a  leaguerBd  town**- 
to  pass  through  hia  camp,  and  even  supplying  then  with  moMj 
for  their  jcmrney  :^-<U,  one  time,  pmifling  and  rewardiiig  the  vac 
lour  and  energy  of  a  French  knigilat,  by  whom  he  hiosaelf  had 
been  twke  be«ten  to  tfie<  graund  in  iMltJe,.  with  the^  noyal  gift  d 
a  Mring  of  bfaoelets.  iftom  the.  eaenarch's  onan  head»  aao  wSh  the 
pri^toeer's  (estomtiM  10  libsetyri without  w  rabeom  iiWd%  al  abh 
^otheff  tine,  reWttlefllaly  do6niuig  to  death  the  herfMG(Cilia»a{of 
Galois,  and  ordering  tbemtoinataat  eaecutionf  for  no  other  itft- 
8QU  than,  the  eKerciaei  ef  a  sacred  and  meat  diivaleoua-patriotiaait 
Moreoveri  if  the:Doclev  has  a  ^  finely  developed  organ  of  Venw> 
ration,^  and  a  *  belief  ia  holy  writ,^  he  muet  be  taught  by  the 
story  of  the  patriaBch  Jiacoby  to  acknowledge  that  we  >  mayiatcal 
from  others,  and  cheat  others,  and  yet  be  benevolent^ 

^^  ^  By  tins  phrenological  dialeczt,;  adds  the  Doctor  elegantly, 
^  if  we  meet  a  person  who  has  the  organ  of  Benevolonoe  fuujr 
developed  (and  whoin  wei  ougbt^  in  ocnsonaDQe  with  ibe  true 
meaning  of  languages,  to  oaoaider  lund-Jbearited  and  aaaK-dww 
POMd)f  we  must  not  be  at  all  surprised  at  his  stealing  our  pursok.' 
These  prim  pbcases,  besides  comprising  nucb  fallacy,  extenqriiff 
tbe^  hebetating  ascendant  of  base  ambition  and  bigotry.  Beit 
remembered  always,  that  phrenologists  offer  no  rule  < whatever 
for  predicting  oc^ion^,  nor  any  rule  for  predicting. dupoetttoaa 
from  the  development  of  one  wigia  orrnn  only :  nevertfaekaay 
Dr  W.  trould  refwesent  them  asentertauiingaiivh'pnetenaona; 
and,  with  this  view, .  be  cives  a  confectural  caae»  fron  ^hich  all 
the  organic  relations  and  the  degree  of  mental  oukivatibn  are 
excluded.  Now,  one  suppositiou  is.  prw^  as  much  as  another  e 
if,  then,  we  meet  with  a  person  who  nas  the  organ  of  BeilevO». 
lenoe,/it%  developed;  who  has  also  the  oi)gan«  of  Finsanea^ 
CombativeiVBst,.  DestvuotivenesSk  Ac(iMiaitiveDess,aDd  Secretive^ 
ness^  alike  JkUy  developed ;  and  whp  has  the  oi^gaoeof  Conaden* 
tiousnes»  and  the  ^  rd^ective  intellcots'  noi^^Jig  devele|»ed-«» 
ou£ht  we,  by;  the  same  ruk^  .to  consider  this  person  kind'^heatted 
and  well-dtaposed  ?  Moreover,  if  we  find  tW  ^ame:  penba  un^ 
insitructed  bv  intellectual  and  woTalidieeiplioe^iand^hiniself*«ith 
a  wife  and  children  reduced)  to  endulse  Abe  pangs  of  cold^*  wtebok* 
edoess.and  huog^r*-Hiught  we  to  he  aufpris^at  his  stoaliogionr 
purse  ?  We  ought  to  know  his  mental  eapabiliries  «!id.hia  dan- 
ger;  and,  by  hastening,  tonutagatcihia  mii^ryt  to  earn  bin  iron 
the  sacrifice  of.  his  innooeoee :  the  true  phrenological  spirit  re* 
joices  in  the  prevention^  that  of  its  despisers  iu  the  ptmiehmeui, 
of  crime.'" 
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Dr  Wiiy<te  hcitgt  inrward  the^lMcksieycd  obgecticMi  of  the  fton* 
tal  shiiiS)  which  is  answered  with  great  minulettess  by  the  aufehor* 
He  teoifi  uf)  bis  own  remtfks  in  the  following  valisafaiie  ptoposi- 
dons  :-^ 

*^  IH^  Like  all  bones  of  the  sane  kind,  that  portion  of  dio 
skull  whieh  includes  the  <  disparity^  made  by  the  frontal  ca^ 
vitisi,  varies  in  thickness:  sueh  vdriatioo,  however,  is  neither 
SQ'g^eat  Bior  so  manifold  as  to  peev^ot  our  distinguisbttig  the 
gineral  hm  of  tea  ^  de^lopmevt.^ 

^<  S4»  Wbenits^  organisation  hnanot  be^<  distorb^'  fay  prfrt 
t^nmtMMl  agenby,  (the  frontal  bone^' >  ^  dmnfiadialdly  above  the 
nose^'  is  nearly  two  lines  in  thickness  by  tbe  lOlb  year  of  life ; 
by  die  15th,  it  is  twoUfies  and  a  half;  by  the  SOth  three  lines 
almost;  by  fhe  40th,  about  three  lines  and  a  half  i  and  by  the 
50lh^  it  varies  between  three  and  a  half  and  ^^ivt  lines ;  and| 
whether  the  bone  mtains  iu  original  eelhikir  stmature  or  baa 
become  hollow,  tbis  is  the  natural  process,  and  these. the  onlii 
nary' degrees  oi*  its  thickenings  between  infancy  and  die  adult 

^  8d,  Till  late  in  Ufe^  this  boners  hollowness  does  not  enlarge 
the  distance  of  its  external  surfiiee  from*  that  of  the  tbeakhy 
brain :  sometimes  after  the  tenth  year,  the  space  between  ita 
plates  is  greater  when  no  cavity  exists ;  at  other  times,  it  is  less 
when  a  cavity  has  supervened :  sometimes,  a  bony  crest  appears 
on  the  edge  of  the  superciliary  arch ;  tbis  or^st  ooeaaionally  oott. 
tains  cellular  texture,  but  most  commonly  is  hollow ;  it  can  be 
distinguished  by  experienced  observers;  and,  exckistvely  of 
this^  the  bcme^  whether  hollow  or  eolid,  preserves  the  usual 
thickness. 

^<  4tf«,  During  the  foetal'  and  infantile  states,  the  Frontalr 
Cavitfes  do  not  exist;  after  the  seventh  year^  they  begin  to  be 
perceptible,  and  continue-  to  enlarge  gradually  till  the  latest} 
stage  of  life :  the  common  gradation  of  their  growth  is  oertsinv 
and  the  exceptions  to  it  sfre  not  more  nnraerous  <Hr  important^ 
than 'those  exoeptiens  which  prove  a  general  rule  in^  any  of  the 
sciences  or  phifesophy :  by  the  tenth  year,  their  horiaontal  diit^ 
meter  is  scaxcely  he^  a  line ;  by  the  fifteenth,  it  seldom  ex^ 
ceeds  one  line ;  by  the  twentieth,  it  is  rarely  one  line  and  a  haif; 
by  the  fortieth,  it  approaches  occasionally  to  two  lines ;  and  af* 
ter  the<  fiftieth,  it  is  d)6ut  two  lines  and  a  half  in  extent. 

*<  Sthf  These  cavities  result  fimn  a  natural  process ;  but  the 
cause  of  their  fcrmaitbn,  and  its  mode,  remain  among  the  de- 
siderates in- plq^eiokgy^  they  depend  apparently  OO'  simple  ab^ 
sorption  of  the  interosseous  oelliilar  texture ;  and^  witb  the  ^^ro^ 

Sress  of  this  absorptiion^  their  dimensiODs  enlarge :  not'  tiU  life^ 
eoUne,  does  the  bone'ls  internal  pktei^scede  inwards ;  it  is  quite 
improbable  that  its  externid  table  ever  advances:  were  such  a 
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proceflB  certain,  it  would  prove  an  anomaly  from  the  regular 
order  of  ori^ization. 

*'  6ihj  The  frontal  cavities  may  be  wide,  and  their  dcf>th, 
nevertheless,  not  more  than  was  that  of  the  boners  primitive  cel- 
lular structure :  their  horizontal  diameter  may  be  one  line :  and^ 
at  the  same  time,  that  of  the  frontal  bone  itself  naturally  not 
more  than  tTco;  wherefore,  the  childish  practice  of  poking  these 
broad  but  shallow  holes  from  underneath,  with  a  bit  of  wire, 
can  never  reveal  the  true  distance  of  the  boners  external  sur- 
face from  the  brun  :  finally,  their  deepness  may  be,  and  some- 
times is,  augmented  by  disease ;  and  they  have  this  much  '  to  do 
with  old  age,'  that  their  greatest  etilargement  and  old  age  are 
concomitant. 

^*  7ihy  We  found  Dr  Spurzheim  admitting  that  the  frontal 
sinuses  interfere  with  the  organs  of  Individuality  and  Size: 
this  is  the  course  after  which  the  growth  of  these  cavities  usually 
proceeds :  first  of  all,  organic  absorption  gradually  removes  the 
cellular  texture  from  between  the  tables  of  the  frontal  bone 
where  it  covers  the  organ  of  Individuality :  next,  this  absorption 
extends  to  the  re^on  qfSize ;  then,  to  that  of  Form ;  and  then, 
in  mature  age,  to  that  of  Weishi  and  the  lower  angle  of  Locality; 
rarely  inde^,  does  it  pass  these  limits  of  length  and  breadth, 
except  in  declining  life  and  disease.  Now,  these  successive 
formations  follow,  not  an  increasing  dispartition  of  the  bony 
plates  themselves,  but  the  removal  only  of  their  intermediate 
cellular  structure ;  consequently,  the  bone's  horizontal  diameter 
or  thickness  receives  no  addition  from  this  process  of  natural 
excavation.  Since,  therefore,  the  size  of  these  cavities  does 
not  move  the  skuirs  external  surface  to  a  greater  than  its  origi- 
nal distance  from  the  brain  before  the  prime  of  life,  it  is  mani- 
fest that,  until  this  period  at  least,  phrenological  observation  on 
the  frontal  regions,  may  be  conducted  with  all  the  accuracy  ad- 
missible by  a  subject  whereon  vital  action  never  ceases  to  operate: 
hence,  in  fine,  although  *  difiiculties  in  the  forehead^  do  occur, 
they  never  supervene  before  the  positive  certain  recession  of  the 
boners  two  constituent  plates  from  each  other — ^not  the  extinc- 
tion of  its  diploe— has  given  the  bone  itself  a  growing  degene- 
rate thickness. — The  frontal  cavities  very  seldom  ascend  an  inch 
within  the  bone ;  and,  through  the  upper  half  of  their  space, 
their  transverse  diameter  never  exceeds  the  thickness  of  the 
boners  primitive  cellular  structure. 

<*  8^A,  Such  being  the  organization  of  the  frontal  bone  general 
hfy  and  such  the  general  development  of  its  central  cavities,  it  is 
obvious  that,  in  the  young  and  healthy  head^  the  distance  of 
the  boners  external  surface  from  the  corresponding  peripheral 
surface  of  the  brain,  may  be  generalhi  ascertained ;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  the  existence  and  functions  of  the  organs  of  Indi- 
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viduality,  Siee,  Form,  Weight  and  Locality,  can  be  discrimina^ 
ted,  tiU  after  the  prime  of  fife,  by  the  phrenological  process  of 
deriving  the  elements  of  positive  and  negative  evidence,  from 
obserffadon  of  the  hi^h  and  low  development  of  parts.  Be  it 
therefore  remeabered,  that  i phrenologists  have  always  and  ex- 
plicitly declared  Aai  persons  advanced  in  years  or  sUlBPering  from 
cephaious  disease,  do  not  constitute  subjects  of  precise  observa- 
tioQ ;  ihiUthe  ohservattfuoa)  adduced  by  them  in  support  of  their 
organic  discriminations,  have  in  no  instance  been  made  on  such 
subjects ;  and  thatj  moreover,  they  have  as  explicitly  declared 
then:  readiness,  not  oi^ily  to  rest  the  demonstration  of  the  frontal 
organs  entirely  upon,  niegative  evidence,  but  even  to  admit  a 
fundamental  defect  in  their  system,  on  being  shown  one  ungle 
example. of  i|i  youqg .healthy  individical  in  whom  a  law  develop- 
ment of  the  organs  of  Inaividuality,  Size^  Form^  Wdghi  and 
LocaHkf^  b  accompanied  with  the  manifestations  of  high  endow, 
ment  of  these  intellectual  faculties.  Should  it  even,  m  iSne,  be 
conceded  that  the  difficulties  which,  after  mature  age,  occur 
in  the  forehead,  were  insurmountable,  the  fact  would  no  more 
go  to  overturn  the  system  of  phrenological  organology,  than  the 
insurmountable  difficulties  which  still  retain  trisection  of  an  an- 
gle and  quadrature  of  the  circle  among  the  desiderates  of  sci- 
ence, go  to  demolish  the  certain  principles  of  geometry.^ 

For  twenty  pag^s  from  the  165th,  the  author  introduces  a 
dialogue  between  Dr  Wayte  and  a  phrenologist,  the  Doctor^s 
part  oeiug  quoted  from  his  own  worlc.  To  this  clever  compo- 
sition we  must  content  ourselves  with  referring. 

We  are  anxious  that  this  zealous,  well  iiuormed,  and  able 
author,  in  his  warfare  with  antiphrenolo^sts,  should  treat  their 
prejudices  and  ignorance,  and  even  their  perver^ties  and  obli- 
quities, with  greater  forbearance,  and  shew  more  of  that  calmness 
which  characterises  and  becomes,  the  stronger  cause.  We  should 
endeavour  not  to  be  angry  with  writers  who  are  only  manifest- 
ing an  unhappy  organization,  which  is  punishment  enough  to 
its  possessor,  and  who,  in  that  manifestation,  are  confirming  the 
truth  of  the  science  which  they  busy  themselves  in  attacking. 
The  noted  borderer,  Willie  Armstrong,  is  said  to  have  expressed 
his  contempt  for  one  adversary  by  turning  to  another  in  his 
presence,  and  saying,  *^  Thou  cans^t  make  a  man  angry,  he'*s  nae 
man  ava  !^ 

This  work  appears  to  us  to  contain  an  answer  to  every  objec- 
tion which  has  ever  been  brought  against  Phrenology,  and  re- 
ferences to  the  pages  of  all  the  standard  works  in  which  the  va- 
rious topics  have  been  discussed.  It  required  only  an  Index  to 
render  it  valuable  to  students,  as  a  repertory  of  facts  and  argu- 
ments touching  every  controverted  point  in  Phrenology.  Its 
great  value  consists  in  its  minute  determined  prosecution  of  every 
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cavi],  DunaqiMseBtalioiH  and  ttqgttinmt,  favovgllt  tatrnvd  by  <he 
(ipponente.  To  tbe  liPi&Nk  of  minute  aDatonuiog^  oanttoTrnf, 
iqpiced  with  indi^{;wUoQ  and  severity^  it  vfiH  be  a  tneat;  batk 
will  prov«  less  interestia^  #9  the  veader,  who  is  only  Qf»ine»- 
cing  bis  studies^  and  desires  as  bis  first  step  to  acquire  )«m^ 
izifbnnatioD. 


ARTICLE  Vli. 
FH&ENOLOaiCAL  DISCUSSION  IN  GLASeOW. 

TO  TBM  BMTOR  OV  ISS  FB&XMOI#OGieAX«  JO0BNAC. 
SlB»  GftASoOWy  SS»  ipril  Mnt 

il.N  interesting  phrenological  discussion  lately  took  pla^  in  the 
Andersonian  Uoiversity,  Glasgow,  the  substance  of  which  I 
lierewith  transmit.  It  is  calcu^ted  to  shew  that  ]^hrenology  is 
making  some  progress  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  may  there- 
fore prove  interesting  to  Ihe  readers  of  your  Journal. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Dr  Hunter,  Professor  of  Ana- 
tomy in  that  University,  a  gentleman  who  ha^  tbe  merit  of  |ia- 
ving  more  than  once  called  the  attention  of  the  Glasgow  lite^f^ 
and  public  to  the  "  new  philosophy.^  In  a  former  effort.'  the 
Doctor  confined  his  attention  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  science,  which  underwent  a  full  examination,  and  excited 
an  animated  and  interesting  discussion,  which,  I  heed  harcfly 
say,  proved. favourable  to  the  interests  of  Phrenology.  In  com- 
mencing the  present  discussion,  the  essayist,  after  some  intro- 
ductory observations,  proposed,  1st,  To  take  a  brief  survey  of 
the  classification  of  the  phrenological  organs;  2dly,  To  exa- 
mine more  particularly  a^zc  of  the  phrenological  organs^  and 
especially  those  against  whiph  Che  greatest  popular  clangour  had 
been  raised ;  8dly,  To  shew  the  .importance  of  the  science  to 
medicine,  from  the  light  it  $h^s  on  the  proximate  cause,  the 
symptoms,  and  the  treatment  of  insanity ;  and^  la^tly^^'To  de- 
monstrate Phrenology  to  be  an  engine  of  great  power  ^n,  im- 
proving the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the.  human  race. 
I  am  sorry  that  no  outline  I  could  give  would  do  justice  to  the 
essay.  On  the  subject  of  insanity  I  thpught  tbe  essayist  most  in- 
teresting, but  can  only  refer  to  some  Ideas  which  he  stated  at 
the  close  of'  this  part  of  the  subject.  JEIe  Considered  insanity 
to  be  not  a  disease,  but  a  symptom  of  a  disease,  or  of  numerous 
diseases,  and  a  symptom  which  can  be  removed  only  by  re- 
moving that  particular  condition  of  the  brain  on  which  it  de- 
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Kia.  iMMiky;  ^e  Btafted,  btimtlbe  itliiiie  velatioiiflhip  to  the 
a  thia  imgylarii^  qffmhe  bears  to  ibe  beart ;  aod  as  the 
latter  i]i«ease  cannot  be  {iresent  without  ioAuencing,  ieither  di- 
raotlyor  indirectly,  the  beart,  so  Ae  tnenul  manifestatioin  can- 
not be  affected  without  acting  in  a  similar  naanner  upon  the 
brjun.  He  illustrated  the  phrenological  doctrine  by  coaifiaring 
insanity  to  a  central  point,  from  Which  lines  radiate  in  every  di- 
Bsction.  All  the  toes  would  baye  this  in  comman,  that  they 
communicate  with  a  central  point,  but  each  line  would  have  a 
separate  and  independeirt  exifttence.  If  one  line  only  were  affect* 
ed,  it  would  correspond  with  partial  insanity;  but  if  all  the 
lines  were  afected,  it  would  correstpeod  WYthcomfdete  inaanity. 
By  substituting  organs  for  lines,  a  4Jear  idea,  he  said,  would  be 
obtained,  of  the  phrenological  dectriae  ^f  insanity ;  of  a  doc- 
trine which  would  enable  us  to  explain  all  the  attendant  pheno. 
meno.  The  man  who  should  attempt  to  investigate  cerebral 
diseases  without  the  aid  of  Phrenology,  tbe  essayist  contended, 
would  be  as  mad,  or  at  least  as  unsuccessful,  as  be  who  should 
attempt  to  explore  thoracic  diseases  without  tbe  aid  of  the  sle- 
thescope.  He  characterized  Phrenology  as  tbe  great  phreiuh 
scope  or  brain-explorer,  and  looked  forward  to  the  perioa,.whieh 
he  noped  was  not  far  distant,  when  every  medical  man  would 
knpw  its  power  and  deljaht  in  its  practical  applicatioa.  i^fter 
tbe  essay,  an  animated  discussion  arose,  in  which  .Dr  ScouUer, 
Dr  Brown,  Mr  Hunter,  Mr  Wilsdn^  and  Br  Hunter  took  part. 
The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  ,deV^^  •— " 

Dr  ScofiUer^  Prqfesspr  cf  Jfatural  History  in  the  AndeT" 
sonidn  University. — I  have  no  doubt  that  ere  twenty  years  roll 
over  oi^r  hefli4s,  there  will  be  v^y  few  phrenologists.  I  objject 
not  to  theories,  even  though  erroneous,  if  they  /ire  ingenioua 
and  amusing.  When  I  read  Milton''s  Paradise  Lo^,  I  see  a 
certain  grandness  of  conception  ;  be  enters  into  no  details  that 
disgust  If  we  look  at  the  Koran,  we  see  every  thing  done  by 
precise  measure.  Some  tbeofies  may  have  beauty  to  recom* 
meild  them.'  When  I  iread  in  Plato  of  eternal  models  existing 
in  the  Divine  mind,  or  attend  tp  Malebri^nche^s  doctrine  of  our 
seeing  everything  in  t^e  Deity,  I  perceive  a  beauty  in. these 
theones;  but  when  we  come  to  Phrenology^  .we  find  the  com- 
pass and  the  rule  without  either  truth  or  beauty. 

I  have  also  to  remark,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  bcain  being 
tbe  organ  of  the, mind,  has  nothing  at  all  to  dp  with  Phrenology. 
That  was  known  to  ipany  of  tbe  ancients,  although  sjnce  their 
time  this  knowledge  has  been  becoming  more  and  more  definite. 

But  the  grand  poin^t  of  Phrenology  is,  that  the  brain  consists 
of  a  number  of  organs  indicating  distinct  faculties*  This  is  the 
essence  of  Phrenology,  and  the  point  which  ought  to  be  com- 
bated.    (Dr  SoouUer  then  alluded  to  what  the  essayist  had  said 
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about  the  comparative  breadth  in  the  skulls  of  carnivorous  and 
graminivorous  animals,  observing  that  carnivorous  animals  re- 
quired a  large  development  of  muscles,  and  hence  the  breadth 
spoken  of;  while  in  those  that  are  graminivorous,  such  a  power- 
fuljaw  is  not  recjuired.) 

Fhiloprogenitiveness  and  Amativeness  become  more  and  more 
developed  as  puberty  approaches,  and  so  do  the  bumps  accord- 
ing to  phrenologists ;  and  they  are  quite  correct.  But  let  us 
hear  the  other  party.  If  you  look  at  a  new  bom  infant,  its 
head  seems  a  lifeless  mass  rolling  in  every  direction.  The  in- 
fant has  no  power  to  move  it ;  but  the  muscles  become  stronger, 
and  are  inserted  into  certain  protuberances  in  the  bone;  and 
these  are  the  bumps  of  Amativeness  and  Fhiloprogenitiveness. 

I  see  some  faculties  omitted  in  this  system  altogether,  such 
as  the  faculty  of  believing  things  whether  we  will  or  not, — be- 
lieving, for  example,  in  an  external  world. 

As  to  the  connection  between  mind  and  body,  I  don^t  take 
the  brain  as  that  mass  of  matter  by  which  we  think  and  feel, 
but  I  see  the  whole  nervous  system  as  an  indivisible  unity, — ^not 
only  the  brain  but  the  spinal  marrow  and  the  nerves.  An  or- 
gan of  Form  and  one  of  Colour  they  have  placed  in  the  head. 
I  think  I  can  render  it  probable  that  the  organ  of  Colour  is  in 
the  eye,  and  that,  in  the  case  of  mind,  it  may  not  be  transported 
from  the  brain,  because  it  may  be  communicated  to  the  brain 
by  the  retina.  That  cannot  be  disproved.  But,  further,  some 
animals  have  no  brain,  and  yet  are  sensible  to  form  and  colour. 
They  have  nothing  but  a  number  of  ganglia.  For  example, 
star-fish ;  they  are  susceptible  to  touch.  Therefore,  my  organ 
of  Form  may  be  in  my  nnger  ends  as  much  as  in  my  brain,  for 
aught  I  know. 

It  has  been  said  so  often  that  the  skull-cap  preserves  a  pa- 
rallelism between  the  outer  and  inner  tables,  that  at  one  time  I 
did  not  think  of  contradicting  it ;  but  what  was  my  surprise 
on  looking  into  the  thing,  to  see  that  there  is  no  connection  be- 
tween the  external  form  of  the  skull-cap  and  that  of  the  brain. 
We  have  often  a  depression  externally  exactly  opposite  a  pro- 
tuberance internally.  Bichat,  a  French  writer  of  great  emi- 
nence, thinks  also  that  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  dor  not  cor- 
respond to  the  outward  plate,  and  agrees  that  there  are  some- 
times elevations  on  both  sides.  Although  the  brain  is  the  kind 
of  isthmus  between  the  mind  and  the  physical  world,  wherever 
we  see  two  different  organs  we  see  two  different  structures ;  but 
the  convolutions  are  all  one  and  identical,  and  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  outlines  or  marks  in  the  brain.  The  convolutions  vary 
but  Tittle,  and  this  is  a  ver^  secondary  thing  in  the  brain.  I 
see  the  nerves  having  a  distinct  structure  when  they  have  a  dis- 
tinct function  to  perft)rm,  and  so  with  every  thing  else. 
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Brown,  LL.D,^  Glasgow. — The  physiological  part  of 
the  subject  has  been  treated  in  an  exceedingly  masterly  way  by^ 
Dr  ScouUer.  When  we  talk  of  the  body  as  separate  from  the 
mind,  I  understand  that  we  can  see,  and  feel,  and  touch,  the 
system  of  bones,  muscles,  and  tendons;  that  they  can  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  senses.  To  that  we  give  the  generic  name  of 
Body.  And  when  we  talk  of  Mind,  I  understand  it  to  mean  the 
congeries  of  Feelings  and  passions,  and,  in  short,  the  thin^  that 
we  are  made  sensible  of  through  bur  consciousness.  The  dis* 
tinction  I  wish  is  this,  that  the  oody  applies  to  the  material  part 
of  our  fran^ie ;  it  can  be  subject  to  the  senses:  The  mind,  how- 
ever, is  applicable  only  to  the  internal  feelings.  Now,  it  has 
always  appeared  tome,  that  the  radical  objection  to  the  phre- 
nological principle  is,  that  it  leaves  out  of  view  this  mental  part 
of  our  constitution,  and  that,  instead  of  taking  the  compound 
nature  of  man,  too  much  attention  is  bestowed  upon  the  phy- 
siological part  of  his  system.  From  what  the  essayist  declared, 
I  should  have  inferred  that  the  mind  was  entirely  subject  to  the 
animal  part  of  our  nature, — that  the  principle  of  motion  or 
thinking,  instead  of  resulting  from  the  mental  principle,  resulted 
in  fact  from  the  corporeal,— ^that  the  feelings  arise  from  the 
bodily  organ.  Now  I  understand  the  reverse  of  this,  and  I 
itiink  the  view  stated  leads  directly  to  materialism.  If  you  al- 
lege that  the  feelings  spring  from  the  different  organs  into  which 
the  brain  is  divided,  then  you  have  no  mind  at  all  separate  from 
the  bodily  organs.  In  many  parts  the  essayist  made  the  feelings 
to  spring  from  the  bodily  organ.  I  maintain  the  reverse — that  a 
feeling  is  a  mental  state, — it  is  a  condition  of  the  unit,  the 
mind ;  and  this  feeling  is  the  condition  of  that  unit  separate 
from  the  condition  of  the  bodily  functions  altogether.  The 
author^s  was  an  ingenious  essay,  though  founded  in  completely 
false  and  erroneous  principles. 

Dr  ScouUer, — I  have  one  remark  to  trouble  you  with.  They 
have  mapped  out  the  head  into  a  certain  number  of  functions, 
and  they  have  said  all  these  are  simple.  They  have  put  none 
for  Memory.  The  Doctor  here  made  some  observations  upon 
memory,  after  which  he  remarked,  that  Phrenology  might  be 
adopted  without  its  being  supposed  to  have  any  tendency  to 
materialism.  It  is  adopted  by  clergymen  who  have  no  idea  of 
being  materialists,  or  of  the  study  leading  that  way. 

Mr  IVilliam  Hunter^  Pressor  of  Logic  in  tha  Aiidersonian 
University. — Regarding  the  metaphysical  part  of  Phrenology; 
of  which  only  I  speak,  I  believe  that  it  contains  all  that  is  sound 
in  the  writings  of  Reid  or  of  Brown.  I  conceive  that  Dr  Welsh 
has  fully  proved  this.  We  know  that  the  early  division  was  in- 
to the  Understanding  and  the  Will ;  the  secona  was  into  the  Un- 
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derstanding  and  the  Active  Powers.   In  the  third,  the  Will  was 
divided  into  Sentiments,  Passions,  and  Appetites.  Brown  divides 
the  emotions  into  the  Immediate,  Perspective  and  Retrospective. 
These  correspond  directly  with  the  Propensities,  the  Sentiments^ 
the  Knowing  and  the  Reflecting  Faculties.  I  believe  that  if  me- 
taphysical Phrenology  were  part  of  our  system  of  educatioii,  it 
would  be  a  great  benefit  to  society,  for  it  views  man  not  only 
as  an  intellectual  being, — ^but  also  as  a  physical,  an  organic^ 
an  intellectual,  and  a  moral  being,  and  examines  the  different 
relations  which  subsist  among  these  different  (»rders  of  powers. 
In  this  it  is  superior  to  any  system  of  intellectual  philosophy 
that  exists.     It  proves,  first,  that  the  physical,  the  organic,  and 
the  moral  laws  are  universal  and  unbending  in  their  operation  ; 
that  they  are  in  harmony  with  the  constitution  of  man ;  that 
obedience  to  them  is  always  attended  with  its  own  reward.    We 
then  find  that  man  is  viewed  as  a  physical  and  an  intellectual 
being, — ^that  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  the  external 
world  is  clearly  pointed  out.    The  next  thing  I  allude  to  is  the 
division  of  mental  phenomena  into  the  lower  propensities,  moral 
sentiments,  and  intellectual  powers.    Phrenology  is  useful  in 
this  respect.     I  do  not  speak  at  present  of  cerebral  development 
of  particular  appetites,  thoughts,   or  of  emotions, — I  speak 
merely  of  the  metaphysical  part  of  it.    It  is  the  design  of  Phre- 
nology to  impress  on  our  minds  that  our  propensities  and  lower 
sentiments  must  be  under  the  guidance  of  moral  sentiments, 
else  by  our  constitution  we  feel  most  uneasy ;  and  I  conceive 
were  this  doctrine  introduced  into  schools,  great  benefit  would 
ensue,~-people  would  see  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  or- 
ganic laws  of  creation.     It  is  impressed  on  the  minds  of  youth, 
that  if  they  exercise  the  inteUectual  laws  of  their  nature  little 
more  is  required  ;  but  Phrenology  points  out  more, — ^that  they 
must  exercise  also  the  corporeal  ana  affective  functions,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  laws ;  and  that  these  laws  and  powers  are  in 
harmony  with  the  constitution  of  nature  and  of  man.     I  have 
been  much  delighted  with  the  very  perspicuous,  and  in  some 
parts  elegant,  diction  of  the  essayist.    I  am  sorry  I  am  not  qua- 
lified to  give  an  opinion  on  the  physiological  arguments  of  Dr 
Hunter.   I  see  no  tendency  to  materialism  in  Phrenology.   The 
phrenologists  do  not  assert  that  the  mind  is  material.     When 
we  look  to  snow,  we  know  that  a  change  is  produced  in  the 
mind ;  we  have  a  notion  of  snow.    Now  what  is  the  intervening 
step  between  the  sight  of  the  snow  and  the  notion  of  snow  ?    Is 
it  not  an  affection  of  the  optic  nerve  ?   Shall  we  infer,  therefore, 
that  the  mind  is  material  ? 


■■  BroTvn,  LL.  Z>.,  in  continuation  of  .his  former  speech.^ 
Man  is  said  to  comprise  three  natures ;  first,  the  Vegetative ; 
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second,  the  Animal ;  and,  tliird,  the  Intelleotual.  Over  the  first 
of  these  man  has  no  control:  he  ^k>ws  up  and  decaysy  and  * 
seems  as  a  vegetable,  without  having  any  control  over  himsel£ 
The  second  part,  whiciv  he  has  in  common  with  the  lower  ani- 
mals, bis  mental  powers  have  some  control  over.  Aristotle*6 
theory  is  founcl^  on  this.  I  think  this  division  is  possibly  as 
good  as  any  since.  The  phrenologist  says,  I  can  explain  the 
varieties  of  the  mental  character.  The  brain,  instead  of  being 
a  ^ngle  organ,  and  acting  in  common  with  the  whole  mind, 
is  divided  into  a  set  of  organs,  and  when  we  ask  where  is  the 
proof  of  this,  the  essayist  says  the  anatomist  cannot  see  any 
distinction.  You  cannot  divide  one  organ  from  another  with 
the  scalpel ;  but  neither  can  you  see  an  anatomical  distinction 
between  the  optic  and  the-  auditory  nerve.  If,  again,'  we 
come  to  consdousness,  we  cannot  be  conscious  of  any  such  dis- 
tinction. I  would  ask,  then,  where  is  the  evidence  ?  Why,  we 
are  told  that  when  we  find  a  particular  faculty  strong,  we  find  a 
particular  part  of  the  brain  swelled  out  in  that  individual.  We 
are  told  that  that  is  not  the  fact  by  others,  wbo  say  there  is  uo 
proof,  nothing  but  mere  assertion.  As  to  the  onncidence  stated 
by  the  last  speaker,  it  is  easily  accounted  for.  Men  have  been 
conscious^  and  had  strong  imaginations  and  powerful  memo* 
ries  in  all  the  varieties  of  mental  states  and  conditions.  This  * 
fact  that  they  found  upon,  is  no  proof  for  the  solidity  of  the 
system  they  have  pressed  into  their  services,  without  having  any 
ground  for  doing  so.  Phrenology  is  a  mere  innovation  in  lan- 
guage. It  is  calling  lust  by  another  name.  It  is  giving  to 
•old  passions  new  denominations ;  but  as  to  the  feelings  of  which 
the  mind  is  susceptible,  the  difierent  passions  that  have  actuated 
men  in  all  ages,  there  was  nothing  left  for  phrenologists  to  dis- 
cover. .  The  question  is  just  a  mere  question  of  fact.  Is  there 
any  proof  brought  forward  that  the  mind  acts  by  a  variety  of 
different  organs?  I  think  there  are  a  great  many  facts  that 
shew  that  the  state  of  the  mind  does  not  depend  on  the  brain. 
Look  to  the  efiect  of  tlie  stomach  and  Iiver«  If  men)ory  attaches 
to  every  mental  organ,  as  they  say,  then  explain  how  it  liap- 
pened  that  the  disease  in  this  man'*s  stomach  and  liver,  to  which 
I  have  referred,  happened  to  affect  all  his  memory,  not  the  me- 
mory of  one  single  fact,  but  the  memory  of  all  he  ever  knew  ? 
His  memory  completely  deserted  him.  The  state  of  a  man^s 
mind  depends  very  much  on  the  state  of  his  stomach.  To  be 
sure  it  may  be  said  that  this  state  of  the  stomach  affects  the 
brain  also ;  and  that  the  disease  communicates  directly  to  the 
mind  through  the  brain ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence. 

Dr  ScouUer. — There  is  a  very  remarkable  thing  in  r^ard  to 
Phrenology,  that  it  places  all  these  different  functions  in  parts  of 
the  brain,  which  are  as  identical  in  their  appearance  as  arops  of 
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water.     In  their  intimate  anatomical  structure,  the  convolutions 

*  are  everywhere  the  same.     Some  parts  are  very  different  in  their 

structure,  as  the  pons  Varolii,  yet  let  this  be  left  out  of  account. 

The  great  charm  of  Fhrenolc^y  is  the  feeling  of  the  head. 
Many  have  speculated  on  the  brain,  and  every  one  has  given 
opposite  opinions ;  -and  what  do  we  infer  from  all  this,  but  that 
they  know  nothing  about  it  ?  Wherever  there  is  a  different 
structure  I  would  admit  a  different  function,  but  never  till  that 
be  proved.  We  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  functions  of  the 
convolutions  or  of  its  several  parts. 

Mr  Wilson. — This  gentleman  spoke  against  the  tendency  of 
Phrenology  to  materialism.  Admitting  the  brs^in  to  be  the  or- 
gan of  mind,  or  to  be  a  congeries  of  organs,  leads  neither,  as  far 
as  I  can  see,  to  materialism  nor  iromaterialism.  Suppose  we  say 
the  ear  is  the  organ  of  hearing,  we  do  not  say  that  hearing  is 
material.  When  we  say  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  mind,  we  do 
not  say  that  the  brain  is  mind  itself.  He  says  we  have  no  con- 
sciousness of  any  of  these  organs  being  put  in  action.  We  have 
no  consciousness.  Sir,  of  the  action  of  any  of  the  organs  of  the 
body.  We  have  no  consciousness  of  the  way  in  which  the  nerves 
operate,  all  we  know  is  from  observation ;  neither  are  we  con- 
scious of  the  way  the  muscles  contract,  though  we  are  able  to 
infer  their  contraction.  Let  not  the  want  of  consciousness, 
then,  be  any  objection  to  Phrenology.  It  is  said  there  are  no 
differences  of  structure :  we  can  find  no  differences  of  structure 
between  the  organ  of  Caution  and  any  other  organ.  This  is  no 
argument  at  all.  There  were  no  differences  found  between  the 
different  nerves  till  Charles  Bell  discovered  them.  So  this  con- 
cludes nothing  against  Phrenology.  Dr  Scouller  has  brought 
forward  physiologists  that  have  not  been  phrenologists,  although 
they  experimented  upon  the  brain  for  a  whole  lifetime.  This 
is  nothing  new.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  old  philosophers 
and  teachers  will  do  away  with  the  whole  of  the  steps  by  which 
they  have  attained  their  eminence.  This  has  been  the  way  with 
every  thing.  If  we  look  at  the  history  of  Newton,  and  see  the 
-  way  that  his  theory  was  brought  forward,  though  supported  by 
many  facts  and  observations,  we  shall  see  that  it  met  wuh  a  host 
of  opposition,  and  it  was  thirty  or  forty  years  before  it  was  esta- 
blished in  the  school  of  Cambridge,  where  it  made  its  6rst  ap- 
pearance. Tile  same  might  be  said  of  the  discovery  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  by  Harvey.  So  Dr  ScouUer^s  objection 
has  no  weight  Every  thing  must  be  tried  by  reason,  not  by 
men^s  opinions. 

Tfie  Essayist — I  am  sorry  there  are  absent  to-night,  proba- 
bly in  consequence  of  the  epidemic  which  has  appeared  among 
us,  some  medical  friends  who  are  more  able  than  I  am  to  advo- 
cate the  cause  of  Phrenology.     Had  these  gentlemen  been  pre- 
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tent,  you  would  have  heard  from  their  own  mouths  the  confes- 
sion, that  they  attempted  to  sneer  down  Phrenology  last  year, 
but  are  now,  I  am  happy  to  say,  the  most  zealous  advocates 
of  the  system.  When  we  look  now  at  our  own  University,  we 
find  all  the  Medical  Professors  phrenologists,  probably  with 
one  single  exception ;  whereas  last  year  I  had  the  honour  of  be- 
ing supported  only  by  one.  Since  that  time,  their  minds  have 
been  opened  to  the  truth  of  the  science.  One  of  the  gentlemen 
who  addressed  you  this  evening,  our  able  Professor  of  Logic, 
who  is  entitled,  from  his  situation,  to  give  a  decided  opinion,  is 
so  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the  new  doctrine,  that  he  has 
introduced  it  into  his  class.  Here  is  one,  then,  who  examines 
things  cautiously  and  carefully,  and  though  Dr  ScouUer  has 
stated  that  in  twenty  ytars  Phrenology  will  scarcely  be,  upon 
what  principle  can  such  a  conclusion  be  drawn  ?  Is  the  system 
actuiitty'falKng  into  disrepute  ?  Is  it  not  rather  flourishing  in 
almost  every  quarter  in  the  world  ?  The  best  medical  periodi- 
cals of  the  day  are  in  favour  of  it.  Need  I  mention  Johnson^s 
Medico-Chirurgical,  the  most  interesting  and  useful  Quarterly 
Journal  in  this  country  ;  The  Medical  and  Physical,  monthly ; 
The  Lancet,  weekly ;  and  though  last,  not  least,  our  own  Glas- 
gow  Medical  Journal.  We  have  Phrenological  Societies,  too, 
in  many  places,  all  working  a  slow  but  sure  effect  on  the  public 
mind.  Is  this  like  a  retrogradation  of  Phrenology  ?  Contrast 
the*  dreary  prospects  of  Phrenology  when  Dr  Spurzheim  first 
visited  this  country,  with  the  bright  sunshine  of  the  present  time, 
and  say.  Sir,  if  Dr  Scouller^s  evil  bodings  are  likely  to  be  real- 
ized.  Is  it  likely  that  a  doctrine  which,  in  a  few  short  years, 
has  penetrated  into  every  quarter  of  the  world,  which  has 
sprung  up  in  almost  every  city,  and  which  has  admirers,  I 
might  say,  in  almost  every  nouse,  should  in  twenty  years  be  un- 
known and  forgotten  ?  I  would  only  request  Dr  ScouUer  to 
turn  his  eyes  to  Paris,  and  say  if  it  is  probable  that  a  doctrine 
which  could  induce  120  individuals,  eminent  for  their  talents 
and  station  in  society^  to  st^nd  forth  in  its  defence,  should  be 
forgotten  in  a  few  years  ?  In  the  I*arisian  Phrenological  So- 
ciety, newly  formed,  the  names  of  sixty  physicians  appear, 
many  of  them  well  known  to  science  and  to  medicine.  Phreno- 
logy is  a  science  founded  in  truth,  and  what  reason  have  we  to 
doubt  that  it  will  ultimately  be  triumphant  ?  The  arguments 
adduced  against  Phrenology  this  evening  have  been  of  the  most 
futile  kind,  and  have  been  so  frequently  overturned,  that  I  am 
almost  disposed  to  treat  them  with  the  contempt  they  merit.  By 
doing  so,  I  might  injure  the  cause  I  have  chosen  this  night  to 
advocate.  I  shall  therefore  attempt  once  more  to  place  the  sub- 
ject before  the  opponents  of  Phrenology  in  its  true  light.  Dr 
Scoulier  sees  no  beauty  in  the  phrenological  system  ;  it  is  not 
sufficiently  poetical  for  him;  it  is  not  like  Milton^s  ParaH**- 
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Lost.  Tfae  Doctor  is  an  admirer  of  sublime  flights  of  poetrv, 
but  simple  facts  have  to  him  no  attraction,  and,  unfortunately 
for  Phrenology,  it  can  boast  of  nothing  but  facts.  Had  Phre- 
nology  been  a  poetical  rhapsody,  we  might  have  calculated  up- 
on a  convert  in  my  worthy  friend,  but  would  it  have  received 
the  support  of  those  who  prefer  facts  to  fictions?  Had  Dr 
Scouller  opposed  Phrenology,  because  it  appeared  to  him  in- 
consistent with  experience,  we  know  how  we  would  have  dealt 
with  the  argument ;  but  when  he  opposes  it  because  it  wants  the 
sublimity  of  Milton^s  Paradise  Lost,  we  can  only  feel  inclined 
to  leave  him  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  sublime  idea. 

When  Dr  Scouller  opposes  Phrenology,  because  it  rests  on 
the  principle  that  the  brain  is  a  congeries  of  organs,  I  can  discover 
an  argument  which  is  tangible,  and  which  deserves  considera- 
tion ;  and  it  is  the  strongest  argument,  I  will  admit,  which  can 
be  brought  against  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science ; 
but  after  the  light  which  observation  sheds  upon  the  subjecU 
we  can  discover  nothing  inconsistent  with  Phrenology  in  the 
structure  of  the  brain.  The  brain  is  formed  of  fibres  which  ex- 
tend from  the  medulla  oblongata  to  the  convolutions.  Indeed, 
the  convolutions  are  formed  principally  by  these  fibres ;  and  as 
the  fibres  of  each  convolution  are  distinct  from  those  of  every 
other,  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  reason  in  supposing  that 
the  fibres  of  each  convolution  may  have  difierent  functions.  Dr 
Scouller  says  they  are  as  like  each  other  as  drops  of  water,  and 
that  we  ought  not  to  consider  them  as  distinct  organs,  without 
a  palpable  difierence  of  structure.  Can  Dr  Scouller  tell  the 
difference  in  structure  of  arteries  that  secrete  bone,  and  arteries 
that  secrete  marrow ;  or  has  he  yet  been  able  to  point  out  the 
difference  of  structure  in  nerves  of  motion  and  nerves  of  sensa- 
lion  ?  It  is  very  probable  that  a  difference  exists  in  all  these ; 
but  the  points  of  dissimilarity  have  hitherto  escaped  observation, 
and  even  when  they  are  discovered,  they  will  probably  be  less 
marked  than  the  differences  of  form^  which  every  one  but  Dr 
Scouller  admits  to  exist  in  the  convolutions  of  the  brain.  It 
is  quite  amusing,  Sir,  to  observe  the  flounderings  of  the  anti^ 
phrenologists  in  their  eagerness  to  oppose  the  system ;  and  the 
flounderings  and  contradictions  of  Dr  Scouller  have  been  emi- 
nently conspicuous.  At  one  part  of  his  speech,  Dr  S.  main- 
tained that  the  nerves  of  the  senses  differed  in  structure,  and 
therefore  he  viewed  them  as  different  organs,  and  in  the  next 
breath  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  the  brain,  spinal  roar- 
row,  and  nerves  formed  an  indivisible  unity,  through  which  unity 
our  whole  mind  wto  manifested.  I  have  already  replied  to  the 
first  of  these  pofdtions,  and  the  other  is  so  obviously  absurd  as 
scarcely  to  require  confutation.  Instead  of  the  nervous  system 
being  an  indivisible  unity,  it  is  an  assemblage  of  unities,  ^ch  of 
which  has  a  determinate  function.     The  oiscoveriea  of  Sir  C. 
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Bell  lead  decidedly  to  this  conclusion.  Has  not  Sir  Charles 
shown  that  the  motive,  sensitive,  and  respiratory  nerves  are  uv 
tally  independent  of  each  other,  in  origin,  course,  and  distribu- 
tion ;  and  that  the  function  of  one  of  these  sets  of  nerves  may  be 
injured  or  destroyed,  without  necessarily  affecting  the  functions 
oi  the  others.  Has  this  eminent  physiologist  not  Ukewise  proved 
that  the  different  columns  of  the  spinal  marrow  possess  different 
functions?  Where  is  the  unity,  then,  of  which  Dr  Scouller 
speaks?  Every  part  of  the  nervous  system  must  be  considered 
as  made  for  itself,  else  we  must  be  prepared  to  admit  the  cor. 
rectness  of  the  old  and  confuted  notion,  that  the  spinal  marrow 
is  a  prolongation  of  the  brain,  and  the  nerves  prolongationi 
both  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  Had  Dr  Scouller  enter* 
tained  just  views  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  spinal 
marrow  and  nerves,  his  mind  would  have  been  prepared  to  per* 
ceive  the  truth  of  the  phrenological  doctrine.  He  would  tnen 
have  argued  somewhat  in  this  manner.  As  I  see  numerous 
nervous  filaments  which  have  a  most  striking  resemblance  to 
each,  but  whose  functions  are  different,— as  I  observe  various 
functions  congregated  in  the  spinal  marrow,  which  presents  such 
an  apparent  simplicity  of  structure, — I  would  assuredly  draw  a 
most  hasty,  if  not  an  incorrect,  conclusion,  were  I  to  maintain 
that  the  phrenological  doctrine  is  inconsistent  with  the  anatomi- 
cal structure  of  the  brain. 

Flourens,  Rolando,  Serres,  and  others,  have  performed  expe- 
riments on  living  animals,  in  order  to  discover  the  cerebral  func- 
tions ;  and,  as  Dr  Scouller  has  stated,  their  experiments  are  con- 
tradictory, and,  by  a  process  of  reasoning  peculiar  to  himself, 
he  has,  from  this  iact,  drawn  a  conclusion  hostile  to  Phrenology. 
But  did  it  never  occur  to  Dr  Scouller,  that  these  contradictory 
results  prove  only  that  the  conclusions  drawn  are  not  to  be  re- 
lied upon :  but  were  their  conclusions  favourable  to  Phrenology  ? 
Phrenologists  do  not  expect  that  the  functions  of  the  brain  can 
be  unravelled  by  this  mode  of  inquiry  :•— they  appeal  to  observa- 
tion ;  and  will  Dr  Scouller  attempt  to  show  that  their  conclu- 
sions are  inconsistent  with  observation  ?  Dr  Scouller  has  not 
attempted  this.     He  has  attempted  to  shew  that  some  of  their 

Erinciples  are  groundless ;  and,  most  unfortunately  for  himself, 
as  fixed  upon  the  organ  of  Form,  which,  he  says,  resides  in  his 
fingers>  ^^^r  any  thing  tie  knowa^  It  is  quite  clear  that  the 
Doctor  knows  nothing  of  the  matter,  else  he  never  would  have 
made  such  an  assertion.  If  the  power  of  discriminating /&rm 
reuded  in  the  fingers,  it  is  obvious  that  the  loss  of  the  bands 
woqld  be  followed  by  a  loss  of  this  mental  power.  But  indivi. 
duals  have  been  bom  without  hands,  in  wnom  the  power  was 
strong.  A  striking  case  of  this  kind  I  related  in  the  essay. 
Some  years  ago  a  female  was  exhibited  in  Glasgow,  and  many 
now  bearing  me  must  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seei*^'*  ^^^ 
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Although  her  arms  were  wanting,  yet  she  could  sew,  embroider, 
and  clip  out  with  the  scissors  ingenious  and  fanciful  devices,  all 
of  wUch  she  executed  with  her  feet.  Such  facts  as  these  are 
decisive  against  the  view  of  Dr  ScouUer,  and  indirectly  favour- 
able to  the  phrenological  doctrine. 

Dr  ScouUer  opposes  Phrenology,  because  he  finds,  he  says,  no 
correspondency  between  the  form  of  the  skull  and  form  of  the 
brain.  This  is  an  argument  on  which  Dr  ScouUer  dilated  last 
season,  when  the  subject  was  discussed,  and  with  considerable 
acrimony.  He  tells  us  now,  that  he  has  only  lately  examined 
the  subject,  and  he  found  to  his  surprise,  that  there  was  no  pa- 
rallelism in  the  plates  of  the  skull,  and  no  correspondency  what- 
ever between  the  form  of  the  brain  and  that  of  the  cranium.  I 
shall  not  speak.  Sir,  of  the  impropriety  of  any  person  opposing 
a  doctrine  without  previous  examination,  as  Dr  ScouUer,  by  his 
own  concession  did,  when  he  formerly^  in  this  place,  opposed 
Phrenology.  The  objection  was  answered  at  some  length  in  our 
former  discussion.  At  present,  time  will  permit  me  only  to 
state,  that  the  objection,  though  well-founded,  would  not  affect 
the  principles  of  Phrenology,  but  would  only  prove  that  diffi- 
culties existed  in  the  practical  application  of  the  science :  but  Dr 
Scouller^s  statement  is  much  exaggerated.  The  brain,  it  is 
well  known,  is  formed  before  the  skull,  and  the  skull  moulded, 
as  it  were,  round  the  delicate  organ.  Till  beyond  the  middle 
period  of  Hfe,  the  form  of  the  skull  indicates  the  exact  form  of 
the  brain :  at  least  it  indicates  it  with  sufficient  exactness  for  every 
practical  purpose  in  Phrenology.  If  the  brain  be  well-formed, 
the  exterior  of  the  head  will  exhibit  a  corresponding  character  ; 
and  if  the  brain  be  ill-formed,  the  phrenological  developments 
can  never  be  good.  In  opposing  Phrenology  farther,  Dr 
ScouUer  has  boldly  stated,  that  some  of  the  phrenological  or- 
gans are  formed  by  the  action  of  muscles.  Amativeness  and 
Philopfogenitiveness  are  formed,  he  says,  in  this  way ;  and, 
with  characteristic  consistency,  the  want  of  Constructiveness  in 
carnivorous  animals,  or,  in  other  words,  the  narrowness  of  their 
brain  in  that  region,  he  attributes  to  pressure  of  the  tem- 
poral muscle.  This  is  surely  a  very  simple  and  philosophi- 
cal method  of  solving  a  difficulty.  If  an  organ  of  the  brain  is 
very  large,  it  is  all  owing  to  the  muscles, — tfiey  bring  it  out ; 
if  an  organ,  on  the  other  hand,  be  small,  it  is  all  owing  to  the 
muscles,  Sir^'^they  press  it  in.  But  the  fact  is,  that  neither 
explanation  is  correct.  Every  brain  has  its  characteristic  form 
belore  the  muscles  are  called  into  operation ;  the  form  of  the 
brain,  then,  cannot  depend  upon  the  muscles. 

In  the  last  place,  Dr  ScouUer  has  opposed  Phrenology  on 
account  of  its  imperfections  and  omissions.  He  considers  the 
want  of  an  organ  of  memory  a  serious  defect,  and  the  want  of 
an  organ  by  which  we  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  external 
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worid  as  on  extraordinary  omission.  There  is  nothing  new 
in  the  first  of  these  objections.  It  has  been  answered  again  and 
again,  and  I  feel  surprised  that  Dr  ScouUer  should  have  ad- 
verted to  it.  Memory  is  not  a  fundamental  power  of  the  mind, 
else  he  who  possessed  a  strong  memory  for  any  one  thing, 
would  necessarily  have  an  equally  strong  memory  for  every 
thing;  but  this  is  well  known  not  to  be  the  fact.  A  man  may 
have  a  strong  memory,  for  example,  for  words,  and  not  for 
numbers, — may  have  an  excellent  memory  for  numbers,  and  feel 
it  impossible  to  remember  musical  sounds  or  colours.  Phrenology 
shews  that  memory  enters  into  the  constitution  of  every  intel- 
lectual faculty,  and  if  a  faculty  be  naturally  powerful,  the  me- 
mory connected  with  that  faculty  will  be  in  a  corresponding 
state,  and  vice  versa.  Now,  Sir,  is  not  this  a  much  more  con- 
sistent and  philosophical  view  of  the  subject  than  that  of  the 
old  metaphysicians,  of  which  Dr  Scouller  is  so  fond  ? 

The  other  objection  of  Dr  Scouller,  I  believe,  has,  as  far  as 
I  know,  the  merit  of  originality,  but  indicates  a  total  ignorance 
of  the  phrenological  system  in  the  person  who  uses  it.  The 
external  world  is  made  up  of  individual  existences,  and  does 
Dr  Scouller  maintain  that  the  phrenological  system  admits  of 
no  powers  by  which  we  form  ideas  of  these  existences  ?  Had 
Dr  Scouller  been  acquainted  with  the  science  which  he  repro- 
bates, he  would  have  known  that  there  is  such  a  faculty  as  In- 
dividuality, a  power  which  leads  necessarily  to  the  belief  in 
question. 

The"second  gentleman  who  addressed  you.  Sir,  confined  him- 
self to  the  metaphysical  part  of  the  subject,  and  objected  to 
Phrenology,  because  he  says  it  leads  to  materialism.  I  am  sor- 
ry that  the  gentleman  should  have  had  recourse  to  such  an  ar- 
gument,— an  argument  which  savours  so  much  of  ignorance  and 
bigotry.  It  is  an  argument,  besides,  which  is  addressed  more 
to  the  passions  than  the  understanding  of  man  ;  and  in  a  philo- 
sophical  discussion  such  as  this,  the  intellect  should  be  enlight- 
ened before  the  passions  are  moved.  It  is  a  gratuitous  and 
unfounded  assertion,  that  Phrenology  leads  to  materialism. 
Phrenologists  pretend  to  know  nothing  of  the  mind.  They  d6 
not  assert  that  it  is  material.  They  maintain  that  its  powers  are 
evinced  by  material  organs,  and  that  the  more  the  material 
organ  is  developed,  the  stronger  is  the  mental  manifestation  or 
power.  Phrenologists  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between  a 
material  organ  and  the  agent  which  uses  that  organ ;  and  they 
maintain,  that  what  may  be  predicated  of  the  one  is  by  no 
means  applicable  to  the  other.  It  is  the  antiphrenological  doc- 
trine that  leads  to  materialism.  For  nobody  but  an  antiphic- 
nologist  speaks  of  a  '^  mind  diseased.*^*  Can  a  disease  affect  an 
immaterial  existence?  This  cannot  be  proved,  and  the  ad- 
mission that  it  could,  would  lead  to  most  appalling  conclusions; 
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for  it  is  perfectly  obvious,  that  if  the  mind  caa  become  diseased, 
it  may  aie. 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  answer  the  principal  objections 
which  our  opponents  have  this  night  brought  forward  against 
Phrenology.  Should  my  answers  appear  to  any  one  unsatisfac- 
tory, I  would  beg  that  he  would  attribute  this  rather  to  the 
weakness  of  the  advocate,  than  to  the  imperfections  of  the  sys- 
tem  which  he  has  attempted  to  support. 

After  apologising  for  trespassing  so  long  on  the  patience  of 
the  audience,  Dr  Hunter  sat  down,  and  the  meeting  closed  with 
apparent  satisfaction.  J* 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

ON  THE  CHARACTER  AND  CEREBRAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF 

THE  INHABITANTS  OF  CEYLON. 

In  the  year  1827,  the  Phrenological  Society  received  a  very  va- 
luable donation  of  nine  Ceylonese  skulls,  from  Dr  Charles  Col- 
lier, deputy-inspector  in  the  medical  department  at  Colombo ; 
and,  shortly  afterwards,  nine  others  were  received  from  the  Rev. 
Mr  Lyon,  who  was  at  that  time  resident  in  Ceylon.  The  posses- 
sion  of  so  large  a  collection  of  native  crania,  has  put  it  into  our 
power  to  compare  the  configuration  of  brain  which  they  indi- 
cate with  the  mental  qualities  generally  ascribed  to  that  people ; 
ample  details  of  which  have  been  published  by  travellers.  The 
authors  from  whom  chiefly  our  information  is  derived,  are 
Knox,  Cordiner,  Lord  Valentia,  and  Dr  Davy ;  all  of  whom 
enjoyed  excellent  opportunities  of  observing  what  they  relate. 
Knox  was  an  English  sailor  who  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Ceylon  in  1660,  and  remained  a  captive  among  the  inhabitants 
for  twenty  years.  Mr  Cordiner  resided  there  from  1799  to 
1804,  as  chaplain  of  the  garrison  of  Colombo,  and  principal  of 
the  schools  in  the  island.  Lord  Valentia  visited  the  country  in 
.1808 ;  and  Dr  Davy  remained  in  it  from  August  1816  to  Fe- 
bruary 1820.  The  accounts  given  by  these  travellers  are  in 
general  consistent,  and  Cordiner  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  Knox. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ceylon  may  be  divided  into  the  abori^- 
nal  race,  and  the  naturalized  foreigners.  Of  the  former,  who  are 
called  Cingalese,  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  exclusively  con. 
sist.  Most  of  these  live  apparently  in  a  primeval  state.  Their 
habitations  are  huts  made  of  mud  or  of  the  leaves  of  trees,  and 
are  destitute  of  every  species  of  furniture.  Fruit  io  their  prin- 
cipal article  of  food ;  water  almost  their  only  beverage ;  and 
they  wear  no  clothing  except  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  folded 
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round  the  waist.  The  greater  part  of  the  naturalized  foreigners 
are  Malabars  and  Moors.  The  Malabars  are  confined  chiefly  to 
the  northern  and  eastern  parts,  while  the  Moors  are  scattered 
over  all  the  maritime  districts.  The  Kandians  form  a  subdivi*^ 
sion  of  the  Cingalese,  and  have  now  been  brought  under  the 
British  dominion.  They  are  confined  to  the  centre  of  the 
island,  and  no  part  of  their  territory  was  less  than  »x  miles 
from  the  sea.  A  distinct  tribe  of  wild  people,  called  Vedahs  or 
Bedahs,  inhabit  the  mountains  towards  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country.  "  The  Cingalese  in  general  are  of  a  slender  make, 
and  rather  below  the  middle  stature.  Their  limbs  are  slight, 
but  well  shaped ;  their  features  regular,  and  of  the  same  form  as 
those  of  Europeans  *.*"  According  to  Lord  Valentia,  "  the  ex- 
pression of  their  face  is  fine ;  their  skin  nearly  black  ;  and  their 
hair,  of  which  they  are  very  proud,  is  long,  black,  and  not 
coarse  f .''  **  The  form  of  their  head,''  says  Dr  Davy,  <*  is  ge- 
nerally good,. perhaps  longer  than  the  European,  a  peculiarity, 
according  to  Dr  Spurzheim,  of  the  Asiatic  t.''  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  nineteen  skulls  possessed  by  the  Society. 

Nos.  1,  S,  &  3;  apparently  the  skulls  of  children.  It  is  not 
mentioned  to  what  tribe  they  belong. — No.  4.  Skull ;  tribe  un- 
known.— No.  5.  Vedah  tribe.  This  skull  is  sawn  open.  It  is 
thicker  than  usual,  is  of  a  coarse  texture,  and  exhibits  a  large 
frontal  sinus. — Nos.  6.  &  7.  Vedah  tribe. — Nos.  8.  &  9.  Tom- 
tom boys,  or  drummei-s: — No.  10.  Malabar,  from  the  coast.-— 
No.  11.  Cingalese. — No.  12.  A  Cingalese,  who  was  born  and 
lived  near  Colombo. — No.  13.  Cingalese. — No.  14.  Kandian. — 
Nos.  15.  &  16.  Cingalese.— No.  17.  Moor.— No.  18.  Skull  of 
a  woman  said  to  have  been  of  Dutch  descent.— -No.  19.  Skull 
of  Kapittipola,  Dissave  of  Ouva.  This  Kandian  chief  is  cha- 
racterized by  Dr  Davy  as  an  active,  enterprising,  ambitious,  and 
unprincipled  man ;  (p.  328).  He  was  actively  engaged  in  try- 
ing to  subvert  the  British  power  in  Ceylon,  during  the  insur- 
rection of  1817,  but  ^as  surprised  by  a  detachment  of  troops, 
and  executed  at  Kandy  on  ^th  November  1818. 

The  first  nine  of  these  skulls  were  presented  by  Mr  Lyon, 
and  the  remainder  by  Dr  Collier,  except  No.  19,  which  was  ac- 
quired from  Mr  Marshall. 

Almost  all  of  them  are  fully  developed  in  the  region  of  the 
intellectual  organs,  and,  in  this  respect,  they  are  vastly  superior 
to  the  heads  of  the  New  Hollanders  and  several  other  savage 
tribes.  In  general  form^  and  size  they  closely  resemble  those  of 
the  Hindoos,  and  the  characters  of  the  two  nations  are  very  si- 

*  Cordtner's  Descriptioli  of  Ceylon.    LondoiL,  1807,  vol.  L  p.  94. 

f  Voyages  and  Travels,  &c  By  George  Vacount  Valentia.  London, 
1809,  voLlp.  305. 

t  An  Account  of  the  Interior  of  Ceylon.  By  John  Davy,  M.  D.  Lon- 
don, 1821.    This  work  contains  a  good  ez^praving  of  a  Ceylonese  skuU. 
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tnilar.  The  skulls  of  both  are  in  «ze  considerablv  below  the 
European  standard ;  those  of  the  Vedahs  being  peculiarly  Bmall. 
We  subjoin  three  views  of  each  of  Nos.  9.  and  14.*  The  other 
skulls  present  slight  individual  differences  of  fornix  but  nearly 
the  whole  of  them  agree  in  the  leading  features  to  which  we  shall 
allude. 

No.  9.  ToM.T 


The  following  are  the  measurements  — 

*  GrenC  attention  htu  been  iiaid  to  accuracj  in  the  eiecutinn  at  these  en> 
graving!.  The  scale  a  reduced  to  one-fiflb ;  that  is  to  my,  (he  lineal  dimea- 
sinna  of  the  actual  'Vulia  are  five  times  f[rrater  than  thuse  here  represented. 
This  19  a  snmewhat  larger  scale  than  that  un  which  ikaili  have  hitherto  been 
represented  in  this  Juurnal;  but  we  have  adopted  it  as  for  various  reesoni 

E referable  to  the  other,  and  lutenil  to  adhere  to  it  with  scrupulous  exactness 
I  future.  Fur  the  drawinj:^  of  the  Ctylonese  tkulls  we  are  iodebted  to  Mr 
Harvev,  i  promising  younft  artist  in  this  cit/,  of  whose  kindness  «e  shall 
not  tul  to  lake  fatther  «dvanUg«,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers — Ed. 
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The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  the  skulls  before  us  is  tlie  great 
preponderance  in  most  of  them  of  the  organ  of  Cautiousness, 
and  relatively  moderate  size  of  Combativeness  and  Destructive- 
ness,  especially  of  the  former ;  and  with  this  the  character  of  the 
people  is  in  strict  accordance.  We  are  informed  by  Mr  Cordiner, 
that  *'  the  Cingalese  are  indigent,  harmless^  indolent^  and  unwar^ 
like;  remarkable  for  equanimify,  mildfiesSy  bash/iilnesSf  and  timi' 
dity^  ^^  An  attempt  was  made  some  years  ago,^  he  adds,  ''  to 
train  a  body  of  them  as  soldiers ;  but,  qfier  greai  perseverance^ 
it  compUtelyfaUed  of  success.  A  life  of  miUtary  discipline  proved 
in  the  highest  degree  irksome  and  uncongenial  to  their  nabits. 
They  deserted  in  great  numbers,  and  examples  intended  to  ter- 
rify only  stimulated  those  who  remained  to  abandon  the  service. 
At  length  a  sufficient  number  of  recruits  was  obtained  from  the 
coast  of  Coromandel,  and  the  corps  of  Cingalese  was  disbanded. 
In  those  regiments  which  are  now  called  Ceylon  Native  Infantry, 
there  is  scarcely  to  be  found  one  native  of  the  island^  (vol.  i.  p.  9^.) 

According  to  Knox,  the;  Cingalese  are  *^  in  danger  subtle  and 
crafty,^  and  *'  in  their  dispositions  not  passionate,  neither  hard 
to  be  reconciled  when  angry  *."  Lord  Valentia's  account  of  a 
siege  by  the  natives  of  a  small  fort  called  Chilow,  is  an  amusing 
example  of  their  military  powers.  "  The  fort,^  says  he,  "  is  the 
most  trifling  thing  I  ever  beheld  under  that  name.  It  consists 
of  a  ditch,  in  dome  parts  three  feet  deep,  with  a  rampart  of 
earth  that  slopes  equally  both  ways,  and  is  about  ten  feet  higb, 
on  the  top  of  which  is  a  row  of  hedge-stakes  driven  in  close  to 
each  other.  In  the  front  of  thisyon^  the  edge  of.  the  ditch,  is  a 
range  of  trees,  with  their  branches  placed  outwards.  This  is  a 
late  addition ;  yet,  without  this,  it  stood  a  siege  against  three 
thousand  Cinffalese.  They  carried  on  their  approaches  very 
regularly,  and  at  length  brought  their  batteries  so  near  the  fort 
that  they  conversed  with  the  garrison.  Mr  Campbell,  who 
commanded,  had  with  him  but  sixty  Sepoys  and  Malays  ;  yet 
the  enemyy  who  could  see  every  things  never  attempted  to  storm 
the  place.  He  had  no  shot,  and  only  a  barrel  and  a  half  of 
powder.  He  was  obliged  to  use  pice  (a  small  copper  coin),  of 
which  he  had  six  thousand  rix  dollars  in  the  place,  and  to  ma- 
nage his  fire  s^paringly,  as  he  did  not  know  when  he  might  be 
relieved.  He  had  no  great  occasion  to  fear  in  other  respects, 
for  not  a  man  was  killed  on  his  side..  His  havildar  told  him 
there  was  no  use  in  loading  with  ball.  *'  Put  in  powder 
enough,^  said  he,  <^  and  the  noise  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  them 
offT  Repeated  offers  of  reward  were  made  to  the  garrison,  if 
they  would  give  him  up,  but  without  effect.  At  length  Cap- 
tain Blackwall,  with  forty  men,  came  to  his  assistance,  by  water, 
from  Negumbo,  and  the  Candian  army  retreated  with  the  %Umost 

*  An  Historical  Relation  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  in  the  East  Indies.    Bj 
Robert  Knox,  a  captive  there  for  nearly  twenty  years.    London,  1681. 
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espedmam^'  ^  'Phe  effect  of  the  general  defeat  of  the  Candians,"^ 
continues  his  Lordship,  **  has  been  the  desertion  of  numerous 
families  of  the  natives,  who  have  sought  protection  in  our  pro- 
vinces. Mr  Campbell  means,  as  soon  as  he  can  procure  the  as« 
sistance  of  a  few  Europeans  from  Negumbo,  to  beat  up  the 
quarters  of  six  thousand  natives  assembled  in  the  interior ;  and 
such  is  the  cowardice  and  military  ignorance  of  the  Cingalese^ 
that  he  toUl  probably  effect  this  with  one  hundred  men^  (vol.  i. 
pp.  827,  828.) 

In  almost  every  instance,  the  organs  of  Philoprogenitiveness 
and  Adhesiveness  are  largely  developed.    The  former,  in  parti- 
cular,  is  very  prominent.     In  some  of  the  older  descriptions  of 
Ceylon,  infanticide  is  said  to  be  common  in  the  island ;  but  this 
Dr  Davy  ascertained  to  be  a  calumny.    He  says,  '^  The  care  of 
the  children  is  almost  equally  divided  between  the  parents ;  and 
an  infant  is  more  frequently  seen  with  its  father  than  mother. 
Mothers  almost  universally  suckle  their  own  children^  and  for 
the  long  period  of  four  or  five  years,  either  in  part  or  entirely. 
Amo9igst  few  people^  I  believe^  are  family  attachments  more 
strong  and  sincere.     A  family  is  the  focus  in.  which  all  the 
tender  affections  of  a  native  are  concentrated.     Parents  are  ge- 
nerally treated  with  the  greatest  respect  and  regard ;  and  chil- 
dren with  extraordinary  effection.     During  the  late  rebellion, 
very  many  instances  occurred  of  fathers  voluntarily  delivering 
themselves  up,  after  their  families  had  been  taken.     I  have 
heard  an  assertion  made,  not  at  all  compatible^  with  the  preoe* 
ding  statement,  that  the  Cingalese  sometimes  expose  their  chil- 
dren.   The  result  of  my  inquiries  is,  that  they  liold  the  crime  ifi 
abhorrence^  and  that  it  is  never  committed,  excepting  in  some 
of  the  wildest  parts  of  the  country ;  and  never  from  choice,  but 
necessity.^-*"  Generally,  they  are  attentive  to  their  sick,  espe- 
cially their  parents  and  children.^ 

It  will  be  observed,  that  Love  of  Approbation  is  very  large 
in  the  heads  of  the  Cingalese,  and  Ideality  is  fully  developed ; 
and  accordingly  we  find  that  *^  they  are  a  social,  courteous,  and 
ceremonious  people,  who  attend  most  particularly  to  all  their  mi- 
nute distinctions  of  caste  and  rank ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
man  of  rank  is  free  from  arrogance,  and  the  poor  man  modest 
and  unpresuming.^ — *'  In  courtesy  and  polish  of  manners,  they 
are  little  inferior  to  the. most  refined  people  of  the  present  day.^ 
— (Davy,  p.  291).  In  the  words  of  Knox,  they  are  "  in  car- 
riage and  behaviour  very  grave  and  stately ;  in  discourse  cour- 
teous, but  full  of  flatteries  ;^  and,  as  Cordiner  informs  us,  they 
are  '^  extremely  fond  of  parade  and  show,  and  willingly  pay  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  to  government  for  permission  to 
make  a  pompous  procession  through  the  streets  and  suburbs, 
accompanied  with  the  music  of  pipes  and  drums.^'  Their  dresses, 
as  delineated  by  this  author,  display  considerable  taste. 
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Lord  Valentia si^s,  ^^ThetSJiftgHlos^^re disfiribm^  Wttoiiimij 
castes  and  subditif^iofiso^^aftteSk  Tive  higher  of 'thefie  are  ^ex<- 
tremely  jealous  of  their  privileges,  and  Beve9e\y  putrid  tho^e  rf 
the  lower  castes  who  presume  ti>«reiirp  them.  A^mati,  "who-  fen- 
turned  to  cover  hts  hoases  witkiilea,'  wMh^ot  betn)^  entMed  th 
that  distinction,  had  it  fmlledidiiwfl  to  tk&  grmrnd^  by  ^i^ertlf 
his  superior;  and  a'poertaWy  viAiDse  love  of  briery  ted  Hiitt  fo 
be  tnarrfed  in  a  searl«t  jacket,  wttsfitieaiifly  ktiied  at  thi^bfalifehB> 
door.  The  privilege  of  castes  exttnds  to  the  dr^sisrof  fiMAiles; 
and  many  are  protabiled^fuMf)  -«Mring  aipiMticMt  IjeU^tilmr 
knees,  or  <!Overing  their  bra^Mi*  Vmityi  ^i^Ube^ffteSimi^ktm 
pasMoH  qfike  €^/^e»^^  thejfi  tfteviheroivve -coniinuotfy  W^ 
tempting  to  dress  above ftheir^onditiioii,  wiii«htoGORtt«ln9»*f»r(i0i 
toal  diapuves.'*— <V'ol/ii  p.'BMuy  '         •     v- '  "-    '» •     '      * 

Of  their  tranquillity  and  comfort,  Mr  Cordiner  "gilviM  the  foU 
lowing  vivid>d4werifttkin,/whMi,«lhottgb.sittnd«hfrt  poYtierf^'ind 
perhaps  a  littie  tlM>  hi^ly'  oolouHed^  is  imvthjp  ofi  beingisliere  Irati- 
scBbed.  **  The  sti^  of  cit^lioJitittiraml^iiiodM  of  -life  of  >4iheu 
Gtngatese  who  hsv e  notiyet:ldt>^tfae:iiifl«iefi(iciof  JBoropeati^mm^ 
ners,  wdl aocord  with  thetnoaft  heautifut.piolnires thtteverhtt^ 
been  drawnonruimlsiiBpboifiy^durithingtyiHieritgenktidhMI^^^ 
Their  wants,  are*  but  &rv$  find  dboiejmOsll^ealityieap^ed.'iuS^titf 
habitations,  eventifitlTftnostiitdigeilt^  weaniai^  atr.flifioiimfoit. 
Every  hut  and  evevy  holnUtiy  sal-ini]ridtodiwith.|^vea^hme 
fruit-trees,  of  a  most^piotiares({ii^«p]Ma«anie.  K.Tiic(<reidararttm 
the  foHage,  bothUv&iytand'pevpetdaiiv  flbfttn  -iherttnrpemtari'vF 
the  air,  and  gladdef^thrlfani{uibrteml8  alaidtt  theaeJiidailiHig 
thicketBii^»^«-(Val. 'i« 'pc^ K)B.)}    »•*  ^'».^r  n»  ^nr<   > -i  ^p.^iv  ^.j'  **;  iw 

There  does  not  "appear" tor  te^anfflcitintilbiinilttiotttifiontke 
statements?  mde  in-aaraeacboavtiroil  Oeylon^.  seganiinguhtf  ibx- 
treaie  lif:eotioti8Qe6s  ofi  the  Cingalese ;  fmB\  illde^<8#tting«is)de 
the  authority  of  rccentti«veIkh3<Allo|^^dthh",twtti9hoaldthave^b^ 
led  by'lbe-appcttnanca.'Ofi  tberakuHe^todifMbt  tiit  enAivaeov- 
racy  of  rsuoh  nep<tnt8rt>  ferlhilnnirgaar)of«AiB«kiieness,(thal]ghi  ill 
someof.them  by<noaneaoi»ide6cicdt,iaa'fiotri|^neltall}odemdpMl 
in  any  «xtraar)dtfitiry>  dagitee^  aaA  ktiB^vetal  imtaniM  ibJa.^h- 
ticularly  smidl;  i  *^A.^raatprDpoiliitivbf>lK9lh)hJf^ia]id''kl|rj^ 
says  Cordtfier«  ^^  live  as{  iegiilaff)y;tRiidir  toarriedt  swev^s  'Ib 
usual  in  any  other  partiof  ^^efworldj-  A  nianr  is  »dtHitemed«tD 
possess  only  one  wife^  and  saklQin  ^dtsdcnnni'TaiiydneliBation'  to 
change  beb  Among  ihose*  whb(iivo-.under  the^  British  'govdhi- 
ment,  and  profess  Chrtslkmty,  kistaieesiof  divoffecraf^dexunanea- 
ly  rare,  and  a  husband,  is  not  permitted  to-marrj  two  wites. 
Even  concubines  am  seldom  found  in  the  houses  of  the  rich, 
and  never  in  those  of  the  poor,  unless  in  the  room  of  wives, 
when  poverty  induces  such  a  connexion,  instead  of  regular  ma- 
trimony.'' (Cordiner,  vol.  i.  p.  113.)  According  to  Dr  Davy, 
a  plurality  of  husbands  is  here,  as  in  Thibet,  much  more  com- 
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mon  than  of  wives.  "  One  woman,""  says  he,  "  has  frequently 
two  husbands;  and  I  have  heard  of  one  having  as  many  aii 
^even.''  (Davy,  p.  289.) 

The  moral  sense  of  this  people  does  not  seem  to  be  powerful. 
In  most  of  the  skulls  the  organ  of  Conscientiousness  is  deficient, 
with  a  full  development  of  Secretiveness.  "  In  their  promises,** 
says  Knox,  "  they  are  very  unfaithful,  approving  lying  in  them- 
selves, but  misliking  it  in  others.*"  "  The  natures  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  mountains  and  lowlands,^'  he  adds,  "  are  very 
difierent.  They  of  the  lowlands  are  kind,  pitiful,  helpful,'  ho- 
nest,  and  plain,  compassionating  strangers,  which  we  found  by 
our  own  experience  among  them.  They  of  the  uplands  are  ill- 
natured,  false,  unkind,  though  outwardly  fair  and  seemingly 
courteous,  and  of  more  complaisant  speech  and  behaviour  than 
the  lowlanders."" 

In  the  region  of  Benevolence  and  Veneration,  the  heads  of 
the  Cingalese  are  generally  well  filled  up.  Hence  "  they  are 
extremely  civil  ana  hospitable- to  strangers,  shewing  an  eager 
desire  to  oblige,  and  seeming  to  delight  in  the  performance  of 
good  offices."  (Cordiner,  vol.  i.  p.  92.)  Knox  gives  the  low- 
landers  a  similar  character  in  the  passage  quoted  above.  The 
Cingalese  are  equally  distinguished  for  piety,  though  their  re- 
ligion is  tinctured  in  an  equal  degree  by  their  inordinate  Cau- 
tiousness. We  are  indebted  to  Dr  Davy  for  a  very  full  account 
of  their  theological  opinions  and  ceremonies,  collected,  as  he  in- 
forms us,  **  chiefly  at  Eandy,  in  conversations  held  with  the 
roost  enlightened  and  learned  of  the  priests,  and  after  a  good 
deal  of  laborious  inquiry  to  ascertain  the  truth  and  avoid  error, 
on  a  subject  particularly  Hableto  misconception." 
'  The  Boodhists,  as  the  followers  of  this  system  are  named,  do 
not,  according  to  Dr  Davy,  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  self-existent  and  eternal,  the  creator  and  preserver  of  the 
universe  *.  They  appear  to  be  materialists  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  term,  and  have  no  notion  of  pure  mind  or  spirit.  The 
most  learned  of  them  seem  to  consider  life  and  intelligence  as 
identical,  and  that  they  have  their  seat  in  the  heart,  are  capable 
of  passing  from  one  body  to  another^  and,  like  a  flame,  liable  to 
foe  extinguished  and  totally  annihilated.  Gods,  demons,  men, 
reptiles,  and  even  the  most  imperfect  animalcules,  they  consider 
as  similar  beings,  formed  of  the  four  elements, — ^heat,  air,  water, 
and  that  which  is  tangible, — and  animated  by  life  and  intelli- 
gence. They  believe  that  a  man  may  become  a  god  or  a  demon, 
and  that  a  god  may  become  a  man  or  an  animalcule ;  that  ordi- 
nary death  is  merely  a  change  of  form,  and  that  this  change  is 

« 

•  Cordiner,  however,  says  that  they  *'  believe  in  the  existence  of  one  su- 
preme God."  (VoL  i.  p.  149.) 

VOL.  VII. — KO.  XXXIII.  T  t 
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almoftt  k^oate,  and  bwinded  only  by  annihilation,  wl^cli  iImv 
esteem  the  acme  of  happiness.  *^  This,^  says  Dr  Davy.,  **  is 
not  a  rational  system,  nor  do  its  followers  attempt  to  support  it 
by  reason.  If  you  ask  a  reason  for  any  assertion,  jkhi  may  rt- 
edve  in  answer  a  dogma  in  Sanscrit  or  Pali  verse;  if  yoiiaie 
not  satisfied,  you  may  be  amused  with  an  allegory ;  and  if  y«|i 
still  persist  and  urge  explanation,  the  Boodbist  will  take  refuge 
in  the  mysteries  of  his  religion,  and  in  our  very  limited  oapa^ 
ties  to  attain  knowledge  and  comprehend  what  is  divine.^ 

Farther j  they  are  of  4>pimon  that  theiuniverse  ]»eter<ial  4«^4t 
least,  that  so  far  as  they  Know,  it  neither  had  a  bcgiiMiing,-  nor 
will  It  have  an  end ;  but  t^t  iit  is  composed  of  an  mfinile  -nQm- 
ber  of  Worlds,  each  df  which  isa  likeness  of  the  other.  Every 
6n'e  of  these  they  consider  as  a  oomplieated  'Sysfibm  of  heavetle 
li'nd  hells,  of  continents  and  teas,  of  rocks  and  rooky  dfdts,'iQ- 
habtted  by  mortal  gods,  dcnums  and  devils,  and  otiier  strange 
varieties  of  fabulous  brings. 

*^  A  rock,  Maha-meru-parwate,  they  believe  to  be  the  centre 
dT  this  system.  Above  this  rock  are  twenty-six  hediens,  and 
under  it,  on  which  it  rests,  thriee  rocks,  the  Trikoota,  between 
which  is  the  residen<^  of  the  Asooras,  the  Asoonsubhawaiui. 
Under  the  Asoora-bhawana  they  have  placed  the  rtBadence>of 
snakes;  Kaga<bha^i^ana';'  and  under  it  a  rock,  Galpollowa,  wbidh 
rests,  they  believe,  on  water,  which  water  rests  on  air.  JAoond 
Maha-meru,  they  conceive,  there  are  seven  rocky  tutdes;  add 
round  the  whole  world,  a  wall  of  rock,  the  Sak-watia^galla,  all 
of  which  they  believe' to  bc^parated  ^rom  each  other -by  abas. 
In  the  sea,  between  the  seventh  roeky  drcie  and  the  ^^1  <f 
t*ock,  they  have  placed  four  great  continems^  0^h  surcponded 
by  Svei  hundred  islands.  Beneath  this  sea^  one  under  anotbeir, 
they  believe  that  there  are  eight  hells,  and  round  them  a  hut». 
dred  and  twenty  lesser  hells  ^  and  between  every  three  iwiiHds 
a  sit^gle  hell,  common  to  the  three.  .  ^<  With  the  details  of  •tbis 
system,"*  adds  Dr  Davy,  "  a  learned  Cingalese  is  perfectly  eon- 
Tefsarit;  a^  well  and  as  minutetjracc^uainled  aswith.wliat  ra^ 
iates  to  his  village  or  family^  and  infinitely  heucr  than  with  th^ 
geography  and  history  of  his  coantry  and  nationJ"  Uafbrti^- 
hat^ly,  this  observation  applies  with  almost  equal  foree*  ta  thk 
schcb)^  and  universities  of  Britidn,  wbene  several  viduabk  yeah 
are  spent  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  beactng  as  lit tJe\  rela- 
tion to- practical  utility  as  the  Cingalese  sysleai  of  the  univene. 

The  author  then  gives  very  fujl  particolars  regavding^.the 
Cingalese  system  of  the  universe^  and  the  inhabitants  of  .the  dif- 
ferent' hc^venfy—gigantie  gods  of  a  red  colouTV:andjbf  aodi  asto* 
nishing  splendour,' that  the  radiation  from  roiie  of  their  fipgetaJs 
equal  to  that  of  Oen  thousand  suns  ;-«M>ther'gQds' who >hav^  hair 
on  their  heads,  but  no  beards ;  who  eat,  sleep,  and  have  tangible 
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pcnoM^  yet, vithout. blood)  flsib,  w  bciiie;-*-'«9i^kf«^AuiHigi)4ke 
gods,/ ana  powerful  enough  to  destroy,  the  ¥rhol«  iDbabifaiUsof 
•the  earth  by  a  atog^  hliuK •of  their  pDisoiiou9^.breatb4rT-inen  with 
lacea  of  tbp  shaprof  a  ^rasoeiit.;.  ^others  witb<^blc|ig  yisafg^  v^^ 
aJand  whosa  aoil  ia  of  gold  And  silver,  and  .whose  borsesfand'^r 
plmitts  have  the  power  of  fljring  througb  tbeair;*— 4ei?outnft^9 
^  ahsosbed  m  relig^ft'ii>€ditaUoQp^  aa  U>  allow  tb«  ants  to  cpB- 
atcuct  their  hillocks  ovep:tbcKi«  asii-  the  roots  and  branc;)ies,of 
trees  to.entangW  about  tbeqcif  and  cover,  them;  deaaon^i  with 
tfseihhkeiiom^  feeding  oli  human. fleah,  and  capable  of  walking 
undetr  the  sea  ;^-^tHbers  who  endeaar our  to  terrify  mankind  by 
inakii^rhideous'  noisea^.4iid<wbp  ^oCPasion^Uy  even,  attack  .tl^e 
iiua)in  racc^^  suck  the  blood  of  men  and  other  animal$9  and.cauae 
aickaess  and  death  ;*-^thera  that  have,  no  form  or  figure,  but 
resemble  wind ;  dwelling  in  forests  and  groves,  and,,  notwith- 
aUinding  Uieirairy  nature,,  feeding.on  dirt  and  mud  ;*— and 'Va- 
rious other  kinds  of  gods,  demons,  .IIlei^<aqd•.nelMle6capt&,  .ior 
a  more  particular  account 'Of  wlueh  we  nuist  refer  tq  J)r  Pavy^s 
wiQirk* . '  He  gives  drawings  of  aome  4)f  these  grotesque  divinitifi^. 
After  what  has  been  Mid^relative  to.tbe  great  fti^e.oC  tj^e.o^- 
ganof  Cautiousness  in  the  heads'Of  tfacCingolese^Jt  is  almost 
'unnecijssary  to  add  Ihi^t  Uie  .beings  abov/Cialludcd  to  are.  regarded 
tgriltbei  people  with  inordinate  feelikigi  of  .lei;rpr..t  X)r/Davj  .1^9* 
^Qonditlglyirifunnsius  that,  the  detions4}r.devil^arQ,wqrsby^^ 
the  Cm^lese.     '^  Tbe»priaf;i{^tqf  .their. devoti^i  i$  wff^j^tfilly 
feara'  and  it  is^dbiefly  had. recottr6ieto.ini cases  Qjf.^e^tr^ordifwy 
sickncas  or' misfortune,  iki  |>rodu<}ing  .which,  the  deoipns.^ret  supr 
posed^^o  be  (toneerned*  .  Ooisuob  oocasiciii8.^e;igiior^nt  and  4^- 
luded'people'  apply  ito  designing,  knuivel,  /who  (pret^nd  /tQ,poiqsi^ 
tbd means  of  expcUing  or  appmmgjthe  devils. .  Fo^r  thiq  rnrix^ 
the^  inatkute  a. farce  called  a  d0yil.daoce,.whicb  gcpera^^  Um^ 
It:  whole  night,  and  consists  of  avariety  of  mumniei;y..  Thiasper 
oiefe  d£  superBtitioa  ia  not  appvov/^d  ofi  by  the^more  ^vilf^ht^^f; 
a<is  {brbiddep  flalbejjreligmn^oC!  Boodboo^.apd  it  \^hi^fj:^ 
piohaHed  by. the  poesla;  yet  itia^mucb  foUowed,  ^nd  if^i§pp^ 
plorbiof  diecoaBlry  tbeneiate  even  small  temples;,  called  C^yilja^ 
erects  to  these. hnagiciary  .malignant  beinsps.    It^i^  stfit«d./i4^ 
by  Knos^*  thiii ^<  there  areanany,  boUn  goda  and.deyM9,,yrWb 
thojr  ^dattkipT*    Ono  species  of*  demons  4mve9  its  mIP^*' A^mxi 
kkayd^  jlhefCii^e0e  wbrd  .for  lean""     The  o(Eei;ii^s.  tq  r^v^L  spi- 
skbirore ' checked  laa; much  w possible  by. die  I)^U:b,g^v^|:Pl- 
nien)^:bul>|he  praotioer8till.prevaii&  -  ,. ,,,  ,,.  : 

t.'KrfaieiriBfenial(mgions,t^oir  abodes^  of  .tbe.guill^yAr^cQquftlly 
charaiteecisftia  Dr  JQavy  baa  gtvctat  •  ihe  tfollpwing.  d^fic^^tipn  of 
the  eigbtifprfneifHAdhaUa  wbiobi.aie  sttuat^,  >und(^  the  oeean. 
'^  Tbeyhrei  all.metaUic  boll«wis4ua«My  composed  of  different 

Tt2 
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alloys  of  •l!he"bdfflfadh^metdW;  aiid  Withoul!  »n\f' ig^rilh^ 'Td 
each  there'ls  •ah  Wtente'^fite; 'WWcfi  burns  cdnstanlfl^  Witl?otft 


roahtf' 
degree 


tear,  and  devour  one  atioKher.'  'As  bfteh"  afe  tfi'ev  'die'Wey  come 
to  life  again,  changing  their  abode  from  one  hell  to  another. 
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?(A5|W™- 


th 


fi 


i 


-«,,„  The 


.tlji^  014  pE^mpotn  /<  ;j;^^  bwr  fully 


,  ;^1f,Hnig:|?^|)fe^  saj^8,^,gqr4f{i€»;,,tp,r^(^,M^is.ffjf,t|;%5t.M'Uh- 

- ■• '^^  -■^■.C.»».e. 

Buddha 
i^mfU  wtuaeyer.tmai  the  mean- 
dri 


jn^t.ujp  io^np^jnjj^  ^na,ffqm  drinking  jaay.liguw  or.  eating 
dri|g  of  an  iatoxicatuig  ^u^itju?   ;(Vplf  i-  p-  14j3.) 
According  to  the  legends  o£  the  country,  Buddah  is  said  to 
have  visited  Ceylon  three  times.     On  his  first  coming,  the  island 


est,, 
any 
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warf  Whkbitfedby  d^s,  whom  hetfrov^  away.  "OA  the  seeoticf,'  he 
left  on  Adam's  Peftk  X}ie  ittipl^^^a  bf  hte-fBot,  VHWtf  *tll!'*^ 


mains  and  is  yi^ted  by  pilgKms;  ^JOfe-ftM'  UhifeV'fe^'cttitti^- 
crated  sixteen  ^ UPetent  places  ftf  iht  j^i^kk  of^^lnfwi^A. 
bne  of  these' is  TlOVr^r^rfloi^ed  by'-the  iSe^,  kttd  "Jiiittk!*!^JbfAl 
ther^  ate  looKed  ^tripdir , as  objects  6r  kdi6V-«Etforti^ '.^Artofli*  *^li 
cavern  hedr  lO  AdaAi'^  5p6^k,  tittWmddi^lble.^'^  Oft  tfPtIhe  ^t, 
temples  are  Still  fetaiiditig*/  '  '  •  ^''  '  "  •'  '  *'"'^'»^" 
^  Dr  D^vy  farrtiet  IHforftfs'  Ui/that'i^4fe^*  parts' (itf't&e'iW^ 
is  the  «  estajHsfnhent'*  of  teHgibh  mote  tegiklMf  &i^tA±M. 
than  in  Ceylon.  At  Katidv  there  att  twoprimiip^  fe**^6«»  ^ 
one  or  other  of  whfcW  afl'tfie  priests  in  the 'tel«ncr -brfdng,^  'Un- 
der  the  gdvertimerif  of  thilge;  rt  is  coHjecttiretf 'tWrt'l!heW^ihj<^*fe 
about  four'th6usand  of-thiGf  ^ti«p^K6r  6rdter  of*^i^sL '  Tbfefei^ 
an  inferior' 'brder,  called  SametifeV<^,  "ari«  a^'deteCrt^Wlbh  W**pli^ 
men  of  lo\^  ckiit^,  Vhb  lekd  itHe  m  of 'pttest*,  Wi^^ire  n&i'^- 
dained.  The  w6rship  of'  Boc^ahted'knd  of  hri'  relfii*'knd'9iri6gto 
Consists  in  presenting  fl^v^/et^'byft)r^emi'shHrib,lH^m«5%^k  <®*. 
taift  number  of  prostratforis^,  and'in'blbset*t?iig  'rf  varifttJ^wftjWfto, 
which  it  wouirfbe  ttdlbuk  to'itesdribfej  ahi  W  very  m^o^iS^- 


people  in  their  r 
till  theyhaVe'ma 
uWe^s  the  bobkb 
ii  shelf  01* 'table  ttt)OVfethertftV'"  **  '  '""  '  •<!  j' -^/toio 
'  Th^  l-atik  of 'th«  priests;  tieki  ^b  thaf  of  *B*dAoS,  l^^ddh- 
sldered  ttW  most  t^altk]:  'Nb  t!m^  khdHhi  ^7t'M  tli^r  pM^^, 
'hot'eveti  a  kiWg;"Bdd,  itke'  Bdodhbo  hlnrsetf;  1ility'ar«^%MflaM 
't6  wdrthlb,  "^*  Thijjr  knoWledgej^^'says  Di'Dftvjr,''**(J*th!«*J'lof 
'"^(Mk  and  idle  fdrxtii^;  their  memf^rietf  Aife  Vhdrd'ekeWMtld^Win 
their  judgments,  and  their  reasoning  powers  seMom^'' ^n^l(^|M, 
dxceptirl  defence  of  teophistty  knd  et^or."    In 'tMs'^ttey ^differ 

cotin- 

mhola  GhiMS^  Em^ic^  ami  iu  ;irji»u(arjlMig4oms.{  the  tl)eoq||f«^j^(a^  of 
Budtan  and  Thibet ;  all  the  Tartar  tribes,  except  the  few  who  hiiiHb  em* 
braced  tslairiUib  Tthe  itthabitants  of  CeyUti,  arid  mo^  of  the"^  dd^teVA  isles^ 

follow  the  Ven^tsl  and  cel«brat6>  the  Vltds  |«<eM}tibe4  by  CbU  9^i»Stii  off  ikitti 

See  Agiaiic  lUsearches^  vol.  viL  ;  and  Edinbrngfi  Review^  vol  ix.  p.  97* 
t  Davy,  pp.  188-223. 
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huU  irbqi  tt|9  priesthood  of  more  than  one  European  country. 
Xh«ir  cbar^cter  in  geneml  is  xaprtA  and  Uiofiensive,  an(l  as  iho^'al 
teachers  they  appear  in  the  best  %bt  The  Boodhaical  system, 
i^deed»  is  remarkable  for  a  morality  little  contaminated  with 
TJU:e:and  licentiousness.  The  people  in  general  are  not  taught 
any  of  the  mysteries  of  religion,  but  they  are  expected  to  oe- 
Ii^ve  jia  qerti^n  dogmas  prescribed  by  the  priests.  Women  as 
well  as  men  may  visit  the  temples  for  religious;  purposes;  and 
tfd^  ^b[^r3^^.J)r  Davy)^,a3  in  most  countries  where  ther/e  is 
iK3(  reifttraint  lor  prohibition,  the  Cingalese Vomen  are  to  be.se(;n 
a^  deybdon  imore  frequently  than  tte  men  *.. 
,,  Withjr^jspect;  to  th^  inteltdctual  attainments  of  this  people,  we 
bayeliitle,  oirect  information ;  but  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  their 
,9X^x^t\mayh^  obtained  by  considering  the  state  in  which  the 
arta,aii4  mences  exist  an^on^  them,  .>^  In  understanding^^  says 
^<>^9r  *^  jthey  are  quick  and  apprehiensive ;  neat  in  apparel ; 
J^ce.in  eating;  not  given  tp  nnich.  eleep."^  This  i^ccords  with 
the  nervous  temperament  which  they  seem  to  possess,  and  the 
g^ieral  fubess.  of  Individuality  and  Eventuality  indicated  by 
ihw  akuUs. .,  ."  The  Cingale^  scHolars  at  the  Academy  of  Co- 
Ji^Hnbp,'"  .says  Cordiner,  ^'  are.  possessed  of  industry  ,and,  docility 
4Pid|  d:^,ver.  a  ^rppg  ambition,  to  acquire  learoii\g.  I^ver 
i^rapitch.  pf  instruction  is  received  by  them  with  delight;  ayfi 
t(^^y  ,ii^£|d,  thf?  books^put  into  iheir  hands  with  a  degree  of  trans* 
port,  which  ought  to  n^ncler  the  care,  of  their  education  ah  ob- 
ject'of  public  attention.  Many  of  itheqi  converse  fluentl;^  in 
£ng4isb|  and.  wirjte,  in  a.  good  sty ^9  very  accurate  translauofls 
from  the  Gingale^.'^    (VoL  i.  p.  16U 

Sut  althou^  tbi9  dootrinea  of  Bupdha  be  the  peculiar  rali- 
giop.qf  iheCingale«(^,. at. least  one  I^lf  of  their  njmbfsr  openly 
profess  to  be  converts  to  Christianity.  Of  these,  part  belong 
to. the  Reforpii^  Chqrch  of  Holland,  and  ^rt  to  the  dhurph  of 
Some*'.  The  geqeratity  of  the  people  are  in  the.higheeit  degree 
,ip|prant,.and  possess  no  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  any  re- 
'i^ffm^  b^ond  ^(fiatiis  to  be  foun^l  in  the  piost  savage  state. 
(Pofdin^r,  vol  i„p.  145^  1(58.)  There  are  many  Mahometans 
lilwi  in  Ceylopu .  .  '  ,     .    ', 

f(  QCthe  ivrtsund  sciances  of  the  Clijigalese  we  ean  h^re  give 
only  a  brief  account.  Language  is  considered  of  such  conse- 
quence in  the  interior  of  CeyloDr  ihat  iliis.almost  lihe  only  sub- 
ject which  is  carrfttlly  and  j^rietty  getieralfy  studied' th^re.  Read- 
ijpg  and  writing  are  |ar  fit>m  uncommon  acquirenie'nts,  and  are 
aliDOst  as  general  «8  in  England^  amangfitthe'maie  part  pT  the 
pej[)talaiw3W,  id  ^hom '  th«y-artf  Chfefly  confine*.  '  The  Oingafcse 
wnte  very  neatly  and  ejcpeditibudj^^  With  a  ^hafj^{^rthiled  stile. 

Their  books  .are  all  manuscript,  4ind  are  fco'med  of  leaves  of 

if  ♦      ".  '  .  ■   « 

•  Davy,  loc.  c\L 
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txe^i:  cpnfiped.tb]ftcboenl9.i*  ilCbe  subjcots  o£  tkaTitfriciiige  are 
yacipjiis,  .chkfly  tnadcgyE^ '  poeUy^  >  insuiBy^i  imedidoe, :  aod  'Mto- 
]|9^.  vWbether  iftverte  m-ioiJfnmiBi'Mhmr'myl^  isiodokpletirijr 
i9fi^t»| ;,  .it  i$i^tfia)i^  g^dfCBtidJdbmiJ^  OtsMMidy 

fpndof  mtricaoies  6£.Btyley-«nd  thii  nore  laftifieia><k  WJiiiy  itore 
i(:is.adini|}^! .  Of  thcirnnuiqv  w||hidi  kextrteely^sitaiplei/^Mj 
9^  y^i:y,fbnd)  and  prefier  k  gready  toioura^^hibb'th*^^ 

among  the  Cingalese^  »0£r  the  nuitheinatib»isuid)M0iifetary  ibef 
appear  to  be  I  entirely  igateanli^  )B«r^<of><atritbiRene>fbb'^t^eDt 
of  tbek  knowledge  as>-  extteiBely>fliiiiited,i"iWeigiiU  ^Mid  ')ttiH»- 
aure9  are  little ^nifi»l0ytfdjniIgndndnt^>Joti^dinyyi 
SftHoh  addicted  Ad: astri)kigy;>irNb^»peapte  tan  WiVOKtt^^vtflM 
Ip  thi9' delusive,  ilrt  than  th^jQ^ngalesevi and  (hctl: 7«ttiMS|'4A 
0Qnseq|tt^iie»  ane-in  agrealt  measifr^  re^idxied'^'thtrdidVi^ifliMiCk 
ofuthe  ,$tars.  I  Their  ;knQwled^  cf .  mbdicnntV^  dlli^istryifj>iittll 
phiMrnio?^'^  18  equally  lifnitedi'ii  Suigery  a»dbn|^itheMt  itf^ih'r^Mi 
^xinemdly-  rude-  ttate^  Aitd;dieif  t  pfayEiiDlogT^^ahHjjn^tMio^y^is 
w^bt  b^ iOQi^eotuccd,  ^im  of-lj^i m^stiapontl  kinoL)  UiiaAfun 
...;  In  the  arlSy.the  CinJB^aldse  bafTe»ixiade  knoi^/p-ogrdlii^iiihM'ita 
tbe  acieoceai^paiticulavly  in  scalnii*of>tbetonuihienlt«ti<»^  fiH#]ir1^ 
Of  these,  painting  is  the  least  advaneodv>  >  ighomtif  of  yi§ltyH»> 
tiiv^  they, rarely: laitempt  landseap0{drawiiigi|»!ttiidMef^n  'tt^re- 
pr^enMng  SAQgle  %iired  tbey;|Uie  faiiifiiimi^iiKJbiftBsfiil.f  I'^tTf^ 
«^^  uuacqiua'M^ted>  witb  iheiisfittot<Df  :i^fiimbd  lsiiiid«>it|  <^6i^ 
i^g^and.aim  only  aifcgainlineBs  Jn  lefi^ctu  ;Ofl>iffUpfcinti^ilta^ 
are  antimly  ignoeadL*.  -IniBviiDavyls  wbrli  apecikiieUs  'cif  Adt 
paintings  may  beiseen.  ■  .I;/"J(j'iii-  imnij  •.tuin.i.t  U)  bin;  ,.iii'jiiJ 
ilii  M£it«iary,.tlie  eflbrts  ofiithe)Oiii^fe8e>ba9re/b^0ifIffKyte^eu 
ce^^fMl- .  1  »Bp«>dbD9i is  themost oorainoit iriqeotidfUheipttttlUliyp^ 
ai¥}  6gufea  of  .him,  of-  ali>iiaes,  iti^t^b  bb^Jnen'M  %b«it>i^fMjMeit 
Ar^ii^aiare  reatcicted  iinxtjieio/.designft  to  Ithree^^iptBteiui^  the 
ste^ding^  >sUtingv^'i<i  <v^e<Hi[n|[^eiil),-^and  to  iheipriestlyjcOif^ttme'i 
an4  th^y.wouU  bei^uihyi>af  impietyiV'«ei)eJiliiey>to'll)^odud^'iii 
the  representation  oi'.<th6>objebt>jof  itheifiiwoirsbYpiietreniUi^lkM 

ipnoyatipn..!  .        k'^    .■)riji:c.pj:/.       oNp  •.•<!  !i''"r.!:i<i-»  -.(iJ  v-* 

The  art  of  oaBUng.isMRot  Uhind  tltat>  of^dbcr)jbtuti^;^'iIrU 
exerqised>  chiefly  ia.i(inakiiDg>>9q>ail  ffgurd^'inam^  «)rMk:li(!  of 
brass, and  copper^  lave^veryweatiyieMecutedy'  Tltertt^fei  -MMr  in 
Kandy .  a  figure,  of  BoodHoo,  in  aMsitting  po»(%revi  as^  iM^'^as 
lifevSO  wieU.ekecated^Dhat^it  wbold^beiadn^i^^di'eyefi  iU'E^rope. 

In  architecture^  (he  Giiigidese  do  not  afxjpenr  to*iiave-miy!na- 
tiooal  or  any  very  peoaliairvstyle:  •in  Tio<bountry  ismiichi^^er 
yariety  .ta  be  .$een.  Judgingi  from'  the  remainR^W  ant^ftiity  that 
are  to  be  met  with  here  and  there  io  Ct^ylbn,  it  may  be  infer- 
red that  architecture,  for  at  least  oqq  or  twO' centuries*  past,  has 
been  on  the  decline.     All  the  public  buildings  that  arc  now  in 
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Ei^M^iof ]  prffwtra^iijiBidift  mtdrior<.ai9  cD]|i{iai«tavely  small ; 
aR^iffeivi^iif  imy^of  tb^ny<elcJtoJaLi4fiv^hi>  iinter^st-iii  the-specta- 
M>r>  uTiioic-  diuaestioiiar^^lBlcqtiiie  jb  ofi  iib€«  noBt  'unassun^e 
^l)^fi%o|9r>  J  Tb^iribest  jiou8rte^lllE>^io£uthe  ^olMefe^ ura  of  < mad 
w^lb  tilad  itio&»ijniiMsd^»«biW  tstrae^yand  t^v^yBcf  ii  sinrie 
9tf^yr  '  Tbe  dwieUingsaf  the!  people  ^aorei  in  igeheral  miKlh  miine 
99n^/  flafi^  >  and.  diii^i  litde  ^tMBeB$,itime^]  and  in  the  circum* 
st^uc^  that' thty/ am.  infttnahlyi  thatched.  tTha  rcrful  palaces, 
t€Ki4  VfPQi<«Ni8tiHiet«diO0ai>^*on  th^siaiie  raodeL' 
.,  The  Qingakoe  workiioigold  aodalvev  wittucMmsfderabl^  dieK* 
l^ri^y  and  ctaste;  'andy.withiUnadEiBiifaBt'appei^  vteryiiiadeqUatey 
^istL^^.  articles lof. jewellery . duitiUjoduld  ba tadfntreil ' tettAtAy  in 
t))!^^  i^ui^Uryw  and  Qoi  y^  jffisil^  imitalfld.  Tbey^xceltnot^ki 
^^e;.^tl^ -ihiai  inotbe^j^ulting^oS.jewela.'  Tbe  cmty'Oi^^'lbat 
H%^(y9t/be90tdu9coveri3dini  QcyJonuafee'thoseof  •i]^n>«nd'  MAtK 
g^jiesQ-  ..VVilib  tJi«tnbdeiof>reflu6a0g(iiiefon[iier,  and 'of  work- 
i^,uie,im!)ii.)whj^  tWy  eiii^act;  tha^Bativfeaare'^eU  aciqfualMed 
^i'h^CiiQi^lefeiblack^niitfa^iiiDi  tfaeieKavsis&'di  bis  aft^  is  fapfhmi 
unskilful:  be. ist  oaiAipctr^'-fBBrbaipsy'Vfith  tbei'eoii|mon"iofin|Pf 
Vla^pnitlviin'any^part  of)  EunvpcL  :)-IuodcB^^nd'eifeli  gwi-lck;ks 
a^UigHP-bailvdbvidci/notjcixctediifais  abilities^  choqgh  tbe  w<nrk- 

r*JuheMpf9plurAiiqi>>4xr//fialtiw^rtindi  thpmnianurfaioture^f  gtm- 
P^iV^er,  am4ii:la)»'hiQhithfliiCMigaiecb  hx9eJbr>nvHiy  yeai^com 
^tftO%  ptaatiaed  ( .UutrM^erdiisjooii  theiieant  refitiem^t^ifi'thefr 
m?M^^4i(  Afdcifdiog  U^AhBinuomskuAiOQW^  they  (fiiist' l^rned 
(R^  tber'I?'$irl«}g«|(e&ti 'the  a^nCliii^Jiaiiids  and  the  ^vrt  of  shaking 
tliem,  and  of  manufacturing  gunpowder  ;(io£  bodi^l>*wfafeh  they 
M(f^<jqQinpktdy  >tgf*M)afii>  JwDre  i  \%h^  Jiadi  ^any  >  intem^lirse  •  v^ith 
]Eli^irf)Pf ^S4 , 1 ;  Xdbeir  ixinttcity i  ia looaesa ( aodi  angkkled^^ and  rather 
u^^j^  MiaAiOriMinoiktalv  ibo^^h  (ibsilotamsiaf.  -socki^'Of  'tMr  ineti^ 
%^»  or^i^Wgf^n^^jand  of  af^ei'3r>anticloeiap|)ea9aile)ri  ^Vhe-Akt  of 
w^yipg -jli^  ^waflei  {veyy  Jiule- jMto^ras&nnMigai^f  ithttn^;  •  l^heir 
b)<^i.ih(A£tihejrvidiistjQonsU3Uot4(ni4  dnd/nai^M  ^il^cloth/isiinade 
f^H^pktbfi^^n^talffm)g,^rvice&bIja(eoltbn4dmb^ 
by  the  common  people.  Agriculture,  the  most  impovtatit,  and 
lt{i9ilasv>s»f  tUi^  j(c^'il|ga)eitiatotaftbdi  aaqiHre^iaraoukr  mantioii,  is 
in  1)0  f^rt  0t.  th?)  world. tnyre  haspect^iarionone  f(bUoi«^' than  in 
tke/m^i^'<id  iCe^lonit^  acidyiui.ooniinon  <«ithai)i|the  larts^  it  is 
u^rji^i  by  'U9i,gi^iea^es|.it»iRpiicitv.  <  Thikiiniplemahts  of*  bus- 
b^pcTry  jam  f^>v  wA  lika^isa isiitipla  )  Qaiidemng  is^rdty  known 
a^f^i».Art^i£9C>.thoi«$^.  th«y  fikiBtidiiF£ir(^nt>kioid» of  paltn-tiros 
tmA'if^\t4vfie9  iQundod^their  housas..caadifliui^ving  shrubs  about 
thflir  iti^il^frii^  andiUQ^onallyi'CUI^iwl^iaifew  vegetdbies  in  the 
fields  iU  iia>part.  ofi/th^  ooumir^iiil  aigandaniacaording  to  our 
ideas  to  Jba  $eaD^-^(Davyy  pp.-  2S&*S76.) 

The  Kandians,  as  already  mentioned,  form  a  subdivision  of 
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the  Ciagatese.    AMiotigha  (ieo{ileap|Mreotl;rl<^  amtaUfiKChin 
tbe  others  ihey-alTB^  aaCordliner  infiormauB,  maooditendliiiHu 
lesa;  but^tfaeeoilrt  wasyin  his  time^fuU  irf^  intrtgue;'  aiidithe 
periidj  attached  to  itfttniniftters  reflected  odiuid  cm-the^ohiHrflEL 
tor' of  the  natioa.     The  Kandiaos  lived  inl  &  state  of  dbc  anbst 
abje€t  sobmisdioa  to  their' king,  khd  even  looked  up  lo  hiin'itfB 
m  tdol ;  hut  *^  the  fear  0f  punish raMtwaalhtf  i3tiiingeBl:t)iibdb- 
pie  which  steured  their  allegiatoai."^    TheeonrtierB  iivdhrs'^f  aebtti^ 
distrustful,  aad'proo^  toduplieit;^,  d^li^tingiH^r^Nxsraatibatioi^ 
and  bigoted  to  tedbus  costtaiB  aiiii|iunctUidua  ipnMi^  V  |jfZ!hejr 
used  to  prostrate  thcnifldves  on  the -ground  b4foare<tbe<k3rigvanU 
addressed  him  by  the  name  of  Dewo^  god-     HisproglaldalDODS, 
o^  whith  Dr  Da/vy  has 'given 'the  fatkrwring  specimen,  'were  (tic- 
pressed  in  the  highest  style 4if  oiri^iltel'beoibasto^*^^* The!  most 
wealtliy,<-^the  protector  €xf  reiiglM,  Mrhose  fame  ifr  infiniie  and 
unirershlly  spread,  and  of  surjiassing  etxoellence^rcKteeding^ithe 
moon,  the  >untoplinded  j^ssaminewbuasi  the'  heav^yTjiiver,'>tbe 
while  chanks^  and  the  8ftars<;**^jWhos0  feetiafeiaa-ftagnui^jib 
other  kings  a»fldwtsrs  to  beea;-««*^our  nloift  ndble  patf^eohndreod 
by>GUdU>m,«*-4ike  SakMev'whosiididuladchd'ABSver^^  faitdn^on 
the  precious  throte  of  Sengada-galla,  thaH  possesses  tiie'-beduty 
and  wealth  of  allkiogdomsvand  ivJike  the  heavenlyi  kiDj^doai 
of  Sakresu— *-Qrdered^^  &e.  *  In  no  courts  petohaps^sajTsDr^ayV, 
was  there  evi^i^  a  greater  displaljr 'oC  barWcius  pomp)  Aant  tile 
Kandian,  or  gn^tir  respettt  to: a 'mDbarchy  or  nmre^miniitBfikt- 
tentiofti' given  to  etiquettes    The  royals  tbhyoeR^ati  of)  fdafeed^gold, 
dnlamented  withpreciaim  stonesu  ^  (W'hen  the.kibgtippearea'bn 
state^Maeasionsy  he  i^ds  eitfaer<  dreteed  in  'the  *  most  /magrafii^t 
rains,  loaded  with  a  profusion  4if'je«FeUep^,ror'  in-  ccHiipl^^ar- 
flMmr  of  goM,  orbalnented  with' rubies^  etveraMt  and  diamonds. 
The <]iioe#s 'of  his  houseluiid <were h*idic(i|mi|, *ndt'orilyf(ir>tfaar 
nuritbery  but  i^lso  >ft>rthe  nkture-ufi  tbeir^oooupidioBs.  -TTbd  gvekt 
men  ared^s<tittied''by:Mlr'iConiiiier«aS'  ^*weaiiiig)an(iasj)ec&)t)f 
oonfidetlOB andioheerfilhiess'y' alid'dppeak*ing"moi%  iltii^aiseiAhan 
the  timid. Cingalese.''  >  The  Kan&anbifhe  aAd^  Mtnlifambctikre 
a  duurse  soft  pefbeb'of /theibaHoof  lireejl,  feind)raakle  gUd>«haibs, 
rings,  m!Kl  other  <MnamentsT^C!ardiier^'VoL'ij'}lpi/il8S4197. 
Davy^  pp.'lt^Tf  158i)r--       ;'■'.»  i»"      j,-i.  .|  .,-  .    !     .-  ■»  ^»  1)i;mi 

The  Midabars,  wlrtr  oeeu|ky  OBe4ialf  ofitfae  edasb^r  difiei^^iteat-. 
ly  from  their  neighbmini  t&e'.Cin(t;aItoe/  '  Wey  aredste^ratiir, 
mere  aetiv^^  ^dienterpifqiiagvbbljdeairiiipocdlity  aindirooretfrap- 
dttlent  <  Originally  eiiiigrBnt»fnim  itbelndittn  ^penittsdla^/itbeir 
language,  wiEinndrsend  reJigten  cbntiaAkethe  teme as.whcb  thty 
first  settled' ill  the  islfand:  Theyakre  follows  em  of  theiMahomrili'n 
rdigton,  but  many  of  them' hav^  been  oonverted'td'Christiimiky. 
(Cordiner-y  ppi  ld7--140.   .  Lx>rd''Valeritia,  vdhi  p..  SQ4k)f  ''<  t 

The  Vedahs  diflfer  widdy  fi^om  all-  the  oth^r. inhabitants  of 
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oanHtg  to  Mt  Cordkiery  mM  entiitely  ki  a  anvage  ^stote^  ttvii^ 

ou'thtt.^atDe  irfaneh  tkej  obtain  by  tbimtiiiffv  and  Ibe^spontaneoua 

pRHldotHitis  of  the  forelts*    IThey bdd  Ihlk  inteit»uy$e'with  any 

utfaOT inhafaitants^  and 'cautioustjr. shun- being  seen  by  any  othetf 

apeoied  of  the  buikan  raoei     It  iB^-therefitfe  Tateiy  that;  one  a£ 

them  feUMuinta  Briciab  haiiik(;t-attd'evtt[i'when'tbeytaite  caogh^ 

tfactrdmidity  ii'Sd 'great,  ihat  ihde^inibrinalioh  can  be  obtained 

£nNn;difiiir«  .(Vpl.  L  p.  »1j>    These  are  what  ©r  Davy  cailslba 

foiie^t  Vedafasy  and  his  acepiknD  of  them  isv"  that  they  ^  have  no 

Ased'habuation,  being  rather' ^SaiitiR'ytoiiiMlB  than  aociai)  aad 

^csseadibng  inord'beaata^of  pfdy^'in  their. haUt%  than  Toudn^V 

They  ave.mentioqed  by  tb^poet'  Zif  ontgpmery^  m^his-  ^f  Sttiotnnn 

teorChe^  Phrenolbgy  or«  the  Biiidak»8  and  Negroes,^  :(reTiewed  im 

tmnr  sixthr  voIuQie^  {)p.>M4ydif85)'ivbere  rhe'gtres^^-some  very 

tfUiiirai'inEfiiraatbn'vegpeaingtl^kra^  hi  the  belief 

Alait  ^^ vnotfauig' of  <thei  Kindt  bas^eir»'''been  'puWished  by  travel- 

lecfrrKr.igdograpfaeri;^'/   MyI -Montgomer^^  ^^'cunbus  infcvnm- 

ItBop^N*:  ihmneveiry  'Wliidhohe  ^^^  lately  deceived  ftcm^  two  personB 

I m\^ hsri lokig«re8ided'6t> ihA  idand^  wJiecie' they  delleoled scanCly 

notices  cUncffomgiiihediy  .AidNii^-4he;;niast'Quthenlio  sotiraes^^  is 

imtikhiag  mttre/thdn  aipac^)hral9efof^  wUsftiwas  (puUisbed  by  old 

Kntik  laicetitury {arid  >^  half  >«m.  .  t  IThe^  foUoivta^  'is  an  Extract 

iArimillheriiinorjc'^tMt'^rkvek^  apeak,  the 

-ChkiguiayesitEUigttagcl//   They:kill  detr^  and^dry  the  nesh<ttv^r 

.alm>nrey  and  the  peopldoftfae  ooiifatry  compand  Iny  it  of  them. 

i  iTbeyi  aqf^  ^ill  bny •  grotind  for  00m,  tfattr  jfiood  being  only  flesh. 

Tbey  arever^  axp^rt  wilh-dieb  bov^s.'  They 'have  a  .Hide  aa£» 

i«hkii.they'Stibloin.by''llheifjslde%=.t6.ouf  bahey  but  of  hollow 

^treesi'  :Bdni€  ib«r,'  which  iare  iidar-otheP'inhafaitaail%  have^ooai- 

i»i4rce»iivTlh mother  pcopie;t  iTiiey'hb!re:nO'toli7Ds}i1or''lu)uteFy  only 

'Ji«ebj^  ithe>WQt6rai under  aUxkevwaiirsotnebonghsiicdit ondilaid 

"rauodaboBt  :tben^  to  gwe  iiodoe>vHf/h  /ahy'imd  beasts  conae 

uB^ary-whidh  they  may  bear; by  tbeir-ifUBtlili^aaliditranipling  upon 

itliem;    Many  of- these*  hftlNCdtiona  we  kavr  Wfaen^re  fled  through 

.--theiwodd^  onti  God  iie  i^raised^  the' Vaddai^^iw^ve  gooe.^**- 

>^-  rrfae  Iwil^er  sort  of  them^  wbeii  they  want  amrows,'  carry  Jbbeir 

load  of  flesh  in  the  night,  and  hang  it  up  in  d  sA^ith'^s'shop)  also 

la^l^f  ^dutin-^tbe  fdrm  they  will  hav9  th^  ^rrdwis  'i&iade,  and 

.  ihang  -by  At.  /  Which,  4f « ttj^i  sknith  do  imakis  according  to  their 

potternv  they  will  raqttite,»and  hrjang  faipi  momflesh :  but  tf  he 

taiake  theos  not,  thby  Kvill  tdvhiirva'uiisohief'One tinM&or  anotiier, 

/  by  sbobtiRg  in:  the  aighAj  '<  If  die  '^niith  make  <the  anows^'  he 

•  Jramsibfemiiin  the  -safchd  place  wjiere  the  Vilddahs  bung  the 

'iefifa^^^^-M^^fThby  nervr*  eutithe  hairy  but  /tie  it  up  on  their 

crowasliiif  a'^undh.     The'clotb  they  Us^  $s  not  broad  ^nor  large, 

scarcely 'ctough  to  cuvtr  their  buttocks.    The  wilder  and  tamer 
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sort  of  them  dq  both  ^  ol)8ef  ye  a  rel|gKi;p.  Th^y-  l^^YP  fi?  god  pe- 
culiar l!o  themselves;'  I'he  taWr  ao.tuilcJ  t^mple^;j  t^e  inld^o 
only  bring'iheirsacrifices  uhder  trees,  and, .while  jt,^,ou^^^; 
dance  round "    '     '  .   -  *%^       % 

byth 
hone^ 

Vedahs^  are  a  different  tribe,  jbavin^'fi;x^d',al:pdes^,^^d^^ 

Mciety.     Accordinff  to  their.  oWn  .^poiint,  jW^ 

distitact  from  the  W1I4  Yeflahs    wi^iTi^whppi  Xh^M''%i}i''M^C 

course,  and  whom  they  both  feSr  a^d  l^^^t|t  .  Jfj^^pp^p^ 

sucfi  of  the  village  Vedahs^  Jt)r  BaMy,  say^^^ '*  w^j^jwM||h  ytne 

^.^.^r?"j^'.H^.?^  completelv  ^yWj^^  iHp 

4^  W^  H'^  J?f  .\f^V^^^ 


thbir  dwellings  are  ip^de  ofjlhe  bark.^f  tr^^.^^j^^ 
togWhei',  (hey  seem,  Uf  b 
gers  t6  every  ctrcurifi§tan< 


ibfr^et,  they,  seem,  t^,  hei^o^ahj:  ^f,  ^|)^',^jal  if^fe?.'^^ 

Eioce  that.fnnqb.I.^.s  pjai)^ Anft^ 


itig-i  bo|*,an  arrow,  or  a  oord.frpi)(^'.t,qwgh  |i]J^H9,  jW^Moinirr-., 
irig  the  ffroum!,  aijcf , sowing  «:fews^,4p.,^4,;p^  WWlarSWft 
have  hacdly  anjr  ,knowle<ke  of.nviniW  .apd  p^pp^f  mmm^ 
Are.    They  Jiave  po  kn<.v»ledfie;df,pi^_ifiipl  p^M^^^n^^^^^^^ 
gttjssest  and  amp  est  pupff 8t;tio4s  nption^s^,,  -^Jis^yi^w^th^, 

exi^tefice,  or  of  a  system  of  rew^ijds^^d  pyftisl^^q^  — p^yiy^^ 
pp.  lie-lia.     The  skulls  pttbp.Yfdeih^^i-^^^ijio^^^^^^ 
Jarg^  as  those  of  the  x>ther  tr^tbes ;  ijpr  dp  th^\r;pr^?q^|j^j«f)rjt, 
a  devdoi3ment  of  tl^e  inteljectual  prg^p^^    "^k^^^^^^'^^^fff^m. 
details  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  an  inspection  or  the  sk^^^,. 

\  .  ,,i-,  '  o     '    i.-j.    ..  '•   ;^       «     :    :'Lr:i   ».   -   ■•:!   •  h>  •.■crr.n  o-^orf^ 
i;    *,..  if,    ■   ,  -  '  •'  .1  'Ji^li4*'Jr}L^'  jtj^M'vr.pf.rar  -v  u  ,ymonmt>r. 

1     M    '        ■    '.)•      ;..'     i'.>.    .».m:"   »>>.I(()I    •v^'^y^y^  ^'\\\  ,»r\ 
(tQ. THLB  BDITOa.qF.  tub. WJlBNOMfQeOAIi  J6Q9KjttL.)/  : jfiff . 

SiE,— Seeing, that. you  umformIy,f}flv9<?ate  in.  your  Journ^al 


toil  is  at  an  -end,'*  I  take  it  upon  me  to  inform  you,  jihat,  at 
Leadhills,  both  of  these  methods  of  ameliorating  the  lot  and 
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raising  Htie.ifit^l^citukl  C6)l4rt|6h  of  tide  miners  have  long  been 
ad6pc^,'abd'fiavb  beert  folfbtVed  by  those  happy  consequieheed 
wtttli^^irWBaiigiiinelj^^^  /    //  . /^     /      /. 

-'Thfe'iifheH  are  ilivided  iut^  as  they  are  called, 

of  yi^hf  itidivfd'ual'^,'  ai'e  pfe^<i  j^^cbrcling  to  the  qiiantlty  of  ground 
t4<ij:'ctit,>tj9y  riiuis^^  '.IVo'of  a  pahnei^h^^^  Idboijij- 

tocher,  jaiid  ev^ry\i^  ife'^r^lieied.  dt  ,thie'enar.o^'  six  hours^  ao 
tfi^t'^iiOTtiite'i^  activity  enga^  that  perHki  during 

the  t^ySiy-fdui  hoififs';'  arirf*to'  liiake  a  qUifXige  m  the .  hohrs  o? 
laboiir/'ther  tWo'tfckt  g6  Ijelciw  gi'Quhd  at  6.  a.  M.bne  weeL  eo' 
dlirifr^  th6  subsfeciuent;  at  l^^facSn:  ^       '-  ;:        ,7  /         ; '  f 

^'Am^'vtltages  of  Leadh|n§  aid  Wanloclcheaid  are  situated  it 
jiA'aiifdBfebf  ^WtlSO^f^^  aboVfe'tlie  level  of  the  se^j^e^Mcropp 
wfH  CTdliiri  fetid;  therfcTore,  tKefc  is  no  demand  for  nriaifti^ria^bQur.^o 
cfifftTV^tfi'ttie^'lsQlr.  ^*  if  ^»hcfe  tlje^pare  hburs  of  the  miners  cannot  "be 
^liVk:!ii!i^H,i)'ft\i)i'ti^^  no  mariiitactiire  is  ^carried  bo  ex- 

<j^ttt  tliy^t^^id^  bfleadV  ih'ei^'leJsUre  liburs  cannot  be.  occuniecj 
Wnh'  OT/f''bth*er^bfcer^ibllsj'^ Whith.'wheh  rendered  excessive^ 
e^tiM\m^Mic%  the^de^radatioh  of  the  laboqrei',  while  it 


quafety.' 

During  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Mr  James  Stirling. 
whose  iiaiiie  occupies  a  high"  place  m  the  annals  bf  physical 
astronomy,  was  manager-^^  tberL^fl^^s  mines ;  and  that  the 
leisure  hours  of  the  workmen  mignt  be  profitably  employed,  he 
form^,  ^  j[i^r»ry.»:  ?Yh/;ch .  ti^sjjfeqn^ipyodufitii  v^j  of ,  ^  Jiq  :  Iff^  ff ficjt  s 
in  pohsmng  their  inindjp^i^fpq  |hf^gP;iCti)qqys  and  colliers,  as  a 
class,  are  generally  looked  upon  as  the  most  uncivilized  in  this 
countryfy  1«l«»4*  p^rti'^ip^'iYohffdy^  WdrkttWft  tn^He*  intelligent 
than 
I 

the  number  of  i^olumes  is  Vapidly^increasin  At  Wa^nlockhead, 
a  mining  village  belonging  to  the  iJiike  of  Buccleuch,  within  a 
milef  bf  L^adhills,  there  is  a  similar  institution,  but  the  collection 
of  books  there  is  not  so  large. 
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At  .119  estabUfibmeii^  perhiqift^  in  tows  atts&anAPfj  is  it:  pos« 
able  to  reduce  ithe  liours.of  iaUour  to  six. hours  ^my^  bnt  sup- 
posing  that  ten  hoars  were  the'  stated' period^  tbc  worbnanjlpn 
at  least,  one- Off  two  hduni,  by*  suds  an  arraDgemen^'  to.  devoid  to 
his  raental  HO(irotpeinent; -audit  will  uniformly  beftuiid^  that  a 
taste  tot  reading  infaUibly  itoringd  np^  wheBevcfip  an  kippGattum^ 
at  fosl»rMig>  and.gnaiify ing  tiiat<  taste  exists^  •  •  *         > .  •  •    « ^ - 

In  the  f  initiation  of  parish)4ifaranes^  it  is  necestoryithatifaena 
should  be  no  fnlry-money^'butithat  each 'individual:  sboisid  pery 
as  hd  raads^  f6r  a  large  entpy^iDoA^y  anust  of  necessity  dstfar 
many  from' becoming  members  ;•  whereas^  the^je^t  efsucbitio 
atitutioiisi  beitig  tojnstvuct •  th^  laboihriug  classes^  •  every  indaoo- 
mentovight  to  be  oiEBfed  to  raak&JCkem  beoome'inerabenLii'iAl 
Leadhills  and  W^ofeokbead^  entvy-itioney  is  dcmancfed^  bub4it 
these  villages  paymemts  ase  made  yearly,  and  any  individual  who 
wishes  to  enter  has  only  to  state  so  to  the  treasurer  of  the  w^riis^ 
who  either  advances  money  far  thai  ipurpoee,  or*pays  tikbAU 
rian  when  the  yearly  settlements  are  nloda 

It  is  one  of  the-  great  disad^irantages  of  itineracinn  lil 
that  the  members  have  no  voiee  in  the  selection-  of  tiTe<booiat^ 
and  they  consequently  become  carders  about  them;;  whik^inTa 
parish  library,  on  the  other  hand,  every  >ni60iber  looks /ispDik>tiiii 
Dooks  as  his  own,  and  hence  considers  himself  responsible  fist 
such  of  them  as  he  may  recommend.  Even  the  trifling  duties 
that  are  necessary  to  manage  the  affairs  of  a  library  sharpen  the 
mind,  and  make  the  mem.ber^  becpm^  somewhat  acquainted  with 
the  forms  of  business ;  ''and  as  discussions  must  occasionally 
arise,  each  n?^m)>er  is  anxious,  to  .pbta^n  infoi:n(iation  regardinj 
the  point  at  issue,  that  he  may  be  ready  to  defe'na  ine'meayri^ 
which'  have  been  adopted,  oi*"^persdadfe  "Oth^f i '  td^  ^d vde^tfe  that 
system  of  manageipent  which  he  wishes  to  be  pursued.  ^  That 
such  effects  follow  from  pei^mitting  ih6  memb<?fs  ttJ  \^&}^t 
management  of  their  own  affairs,  is  con^ptetely  substanrtiA;.eiP'bt 
wha^  happe.ns  in  the  librkry  meetihgs  d't'TLcadWillsi'-rTfTf^^ 
zeal  ^hewn  ip  the  managep^t;  bnt^'afWirs,  ^hfc^H  tanhtJl;.^felfl|W 
keep  it  prosperous ;  and  thei-c  ai^^  tifl^n  a  tact  arirf  a^rtiidW«^ 
ex«nplifled  by.the  member^  jrf  th'^-, tiublit^  dl^ciTsii^fe.'J^^hMi 
coxild  originate  only. in  the  habil  6f  tT^pr^si^jhg  thdr  ^tftili^tlj 
inpuJbKc.  '      '       '      .'.•'.-;■     •  i.-mh::  nr 

*^hat  all  the  chil(^ren  about' the  village  afe  laiight^  tJjte^'o^- 
narjr  branches  w'hich  fortn -the  Vioiir^  ofparodtiffl  itisthiMibAf, 
it  is^iardly  necess$r;^'foV  mfe  to  tiientioii  V'but,'ittdfe^,  ii^^fj^ 

St 

paistiig  ih.  the  t*orld  tobi 

weeks^gd,  ^'dch  mih^r'at'  L^kdhlll^  t^  k^^  ahiii$fij^i^6^iig 

the  fate  of  the  Reform  Bill  as  the  editor  of  the  Scotsman ;  and 
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can  mptc  iateUuiblj  exfdain  tfa^  .kdaranli^cs.ic  will  piaductf, 
tijati  any  borai^amoagBr  c«n  dMdate  ita  suppoud  enils^  flx- 
ecflt  wbehibe  refers  to  the  Usa  of ifae  loav»  and  tishea.  -  . 

'.  It  i>  true  that  tJb«  waahera  ace  eraplojiciitenlioiMS'a-dajr,  but 
then.  ttwj.jcaDtiDt  work  during  tbe. winter,  aud  tboae  boyawfati 
ue  mgnapl  in  tbe  operattan  faav&  that  aesson  to  attend  Hcbaa), 
so  that  abundance  of  dme  is  aUowcd  for  readiog  and  obOaining 
instmcticn.  la  tbe  country,' maaons- and 'fDmeothes  mocbabics 
m^  uaailuly  situated,  yet  ydll  there  are  ccmparatively.  few 
librAnfi'msiitmed.  Tfaefdoughmaii,  "  wJien  Boreas  JouddooB 
biaHT""  -has  the  whale  Hinter  evemn^.  to.  liinoaelf;.  and  luraly  it 
would  be  better  if  it  n(^e  dcYOtedito.  reading.. books  that  .would 
ffpnnft  hJH  mifid,  .nnij  render  buDQ  ooiiversaDt  With  the. wariu«f 
natiutt  atid  of  natuFc's  God,  iban  to  loungiogi  away  his  precioiis 
tilneiatbsniithj  fire^or  propagating  scaad^ among  biH  brothtir 
FuMios.  i  Where  any  libcary  has  oece  been  estabhahed,  it  bas 
aeneraily  in  tfje  end  been  crowned  with  success ;  and  I  aiiicei«ly 
hope  that,  as  every  palish,  baa  a.  public  Hcbooi,  and  a  man  iwfao 
alrleael  pretends.^  to  teooh  thejyoung  idea  how  to  shoot,"  so 
th^miltmshersof  the  labouring  elasaei.will  continue  their  efSorla 
until-.M^vy.parilh  :bB6  a  public  hbrary,  so  that  every  country 
hiiid.iqay'be  asitnteiligenl  as  a  Leadhills  miner.      I  am  your^ 

kd     ... ■-!,,;■..  A.   A.     ■ 


7;,.,:,'.;/.!.',.,  1  ,'„','  '.'...■■.AnTrc^?,.X.,  '  , ,  '  .„, 

BEQUEST  'pV  Tlife  I^A%^  WI'tLlAM  RAMSAY  HESD?RS0N 
.       i5s4  Fpif  THJEi  Ap^AMCJ^MEi^T  OF  FHREtJ^  ,:  ' 

IVJe  \V».  R.  iJENpERso^J  was  the  only  son  of  the  deceased  AleX' 
a^^V  Hendenon,  Esqij  of  Eild.on  Hall  and  Warriston,  banker 
in  E^byrgh,  H^  was  fond  of  the  fine  ^s,  and  po.sscssed  very 
fprai^erable  tafenta  as,  a  landscppe jjainter,  in  oil.  He  had  tra- 
v^IJesAiIq  I^ra^ce,  ^wit^erlanti,  ^ad  Italy ;  was  gifted  with  a  taste 
fpr,li^ert(twre';  qilfl  s^er^I  ye^s.'befcrehis  dralh  had  made  him- 
wjf  „t)((iT*Jwgfl[)'i  ajguawtici^  lyjll^.Pljrenology,  He  took,  so  deep 
an  interest  in  its  diffusion,  that  he  on  one  occosion  atlenipled  a 
ceofj^  .0^  Ieot(ii;esQn  the  £i|bjei;^  to.a  dass  pf  meciianics  in  Leiih, 
i^  wl(i9ii,he  was  ups\ic(;csEfu|^,owii^  to  ^  coiii^tit uiicinal  embar- 
ra$4tnf^qt  «i  ftis,  iitteranci;,  especially,  when.  1k'  was  agisted  or 
es^d,,  ,  He  ha([  little  "taste,  qr  talen^^  fpr  biiMii«s ;  and  this 
circ^i1ti)^tan9ie,  (;o^n>bined  ^yith  Ws. strong, tendtiiciLs  tunafdi  oiher 
pii^lwlJitBiiPi^Hcetl  b?3  fatlfpr,  ul  tifQajt(e(y  to  convey  his  properfy  and 
esta|tes'^trii^fyj?,,'Wtth^jgstnic^|^^^  t9,alIoF  r"S;6on  L.  500  per 
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annum  during  his  life,  with  the  Use  of  the  mansion-house  and 
pleasure-grounds  of  Eildon  Hall;  and  to  settle  that  estate  on 
his  son''s  children,  if  he  should  marry  and  leav€uofi&pring.  In 
oise  of  his  son  dying  without  issue,  ne  allowed  him  to  dispoae 
by  testament  of  L.  5000,  and  appointed  his  trustees  in  that  event 
to  pay  that  sum  as  his  son  should  direct.  His  father  died  in 
July  18S8. 

On  27th  May  1829,  Mr  W.  R.  Henderson  executed  a  deed 
of  settlement,  by  which  he  conveyed  to  trustees  such  funds  as 
he  should  die  possessed  of,  and  the  L.  5000^  placed,  by  his  fa* 
therms  trust-deed,  at  his  disposal,  in  the  event  of  his  dying  with- 
out leaving  children.  He  appointed  his  trustees  to  pay  certain 
legacies  and  annuities  to  individual  friends,  and  gave  the  follow- 
ing instructions  regarding  the  application  of  the  re^due  of  his 
funds. 

^^  And,  lastly,  the  whole  residue  of  my  means  and  e&tate  shall, 
after  answering  the  purposes  above  wntten,  be  applied  by  my 
said  trustees  in  whatever  manner  they  may  iudge  best  for  the 
advancement  and  diffusion  of  the  science  of  phrenology,  and  the 
practical  application  thereof  in  particular ;  giving  hereby,  and 
committing  to  my  said  trustees,  the  most  full  and  unlimited 
power  to  manage  and  dispose  of  the  said  residue,  in  whatever 
manner  shall  appear  to  them  best  suited  to  promote  the  ends  in 
view :    Declaring,  that  if  I  had  less  confidence  in  my  trustees,  I 
would  make  it  imperative  on  them,  to  print  and  publish  one  or 
more  editions  of  an  ^  Essay  on  the  Constitution  of  Man,  consi- 
dered in  relation  to  External  Objects,  by  George  Combe,' — in  a 
cheap  form,  so  as  to  be  easily  purchased,  by  the  more  intelligent 
individuals  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  Mechanics'  Institutions, 
&c. ;   but  that  I  consider  it  better  only  to  request  their  particu- 
lar attention  to  this  suggestion,  and  to  leave  thera  quite  at  li- 
berty to  act  as  circumstances  may  seem  to  them  to  render  expe- 
dient ;  seeing  that  the  state  of  tne  country,  and  things  impossi- 
ble to  foresee,  may  make  what  would  be  of  unquestionable  ad- 
vantage now,  not  advisable  at  some  future  period  of  time.     But 
if  my  decease  shall  happen  before  any  material  change  afft:fcting 
this  subject,  I  request  them  to  act  agreeably  to  my  suggestion. 
And  I  think  it  proper  here  to  declare,  that  I  dispose  of  the  re- 
sidue of  my  property  i^  the  above  manner,  not  from  my  being 
carried  away  by  a  transient  fit  of  enthusiasm,  but  from  a  delibe- 
rate, calm,  and  deep-rooted  conviction,  that  nothing  whatever 
hitherto  known  can  operate  so  powerfully  to  the  improvement 
and  happiness  of  mankind,  as  the  knowledfge  and  practical  adop- 
tion of  the  principles  disclosed  by  Phrenology,  and  particularly 
of  those  which  are  developed  iil  the  Essay  on  the  Constitution 
of  Man,  above  mentioned.'^ 


.!..! 
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Mr  Henderson  declares  that  his  trustees  shall  be  bound  to 
nominate,  by  a  writing  under  their  handsj  two  or  more  persons 
who  shall  be  in  their  estimation  *^  enifgbtened  phrenologistB,  and 
ftee  from  all  religibus  bigotry  or  narrow-minded  intolerancei  as 
soctessors  to  his  said  trustees  in  the  appHoition  of  the  said  resi- 
duary firatb  ;**  and  giYes  therrt  Y*)wer  to  *<'ass4ime  one  or  more 
such  persons  as  co-trustees  along  wirtf'themsdtesfol*  the  man- 
agement  of  said  residuary  fund  and  the  attainment  of  sAid  ob- 

'  Mr  Hei^d^son  died,  ti^ithmit  havirtg  iaarrted,  on  f9tl»  May 
16%,-  and  his  settlements  has  now  corti^'  iflto  operation.  His 
ttti^ees'teive  accepted  of  the  dflSe^  totnmhted  ta  theMt'and 
thieik*' first  a^,  itr  fWffllment  of  hh  h\sttikcUatiiSi  hack  been  to  for. 
fK*  «00  cttpi^  of  the  ••'Con^tutibrt  of  Mmi^*^***  the  price  of 
Is.  6d.  per  copy,  to  the  mechanics  attending.  Mr  Combers  Even- 
ing  Course  of  Lectures  on  Phrenology,  just  terminated.  'The 
S44Hng  priee  (if  tfhti^  votk  is  6s.,  but  the  puMisber  handsomely 
j^ve  tip  '^)pe^  centi,  Mr  Gdmbe-  also  eimVed  <fiO  pev  oent, 
whi<e(i^red«^lc0d'thefHiiie  to  3s.  8d<  penoopy;  ofwhi^-th^  trus- 
teed •hfiv^i.cbtitribMt^  Is.  8d.  alid  the  efudeties  Is.  M*  •  The 
Sfyirk  in  "wHieh  thi$  donatiotv  hftS'^beenrMieiiFed  iwill.i^  estimated 
from  the  ^rcfxirt  of  these  leotures'ifi  a  subsequent  article  of 

thisYidmber."     ■:/...-- 

'  It  is  nk  iflyposfiiibte  (Sitft  Mr  Hiemderson's  ex^mple^  wiU  be  fol- 
lowed  by^  other  pbrsndtigists  whO' miy  have  the  means  and  the 
desire  to  aid  in>  the  diffosionof  the  science. 

t*M».'l  ,'■         ^      mm      ,.,       ^f       iTij         ,1, ,    »      ,,m»-..,.^       ,.  »     )y,  II   „,.    .<     ,.i       .p,H.,.i 

AJB,TXCt,^  XI.    . 
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•        BURQH. 

SKir£iUi»-yQai»!agQ,  MrCoiabe  v^iote  to  the.  Direotors  of  the 
Sdiool  «f  Arts  in  tbis  cily^  oiForiiig  to  give  a  course  oi  lectuces 
on  Phrenology  tp  ibeaiudents;  when  be  received  .a  polite  an- 
swer declimiiig  bis  ofier^ ibeoause:  PAir<enology  wais notiticluded 
in  the  list  of  s^aenc^s  tmghtiti  that  .iosiituiic«.  Mr  Combe  con- 
<%iving(  that  he  had  .dope  his  duty  in  -laakiog  the  offer,  allowed 
time  to  do  the  rest ;  wd»  aceordiDgly^  in  May  last^  a  spontaneous 
requisition  frem  a  respectable  bod^  of  mechanics,  shopkeepers, 
and  clerks,  .was  pi«sei|ted  to  hiro^  soUcitiog  a  i^^urse  of  lectures 
for  their  instructipn  in  the  evening.  The  lectures  commenced 
on  7th  May  last,  and  terminated  on  S6th  July.  Two  hundred 
and  one  tickets  were  purchased,  and  a  few  given  away.  The 
Phrenological  Society  gave  access  to  their  museum  to  the  class 
for  payment  of  a  small  sum  to  defray  the  expense  of  attendance, 
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and  84  individuals  availed  themselves  of  the  permission.  Mr 
Combe  gave  four  lectures  on  the  general  anatomy  and  physio- 
logy of  man,  to  shew  the  connection  of  the  brain  with,  and  its 
influence  over,  the  other  organs  of  the  body.  These  lectures 
were  illustrated  by  a  skeleton,  and  large  anatomical  drawings. 
They  exdUed  much  interesl;,  and  increased  the  effect  produced 
by  his  exposition  of  the  physiology  of  the  brain.. 

Two  hundred  copies  of  "  the  Constitution  of  Man  "  were 
provided  by  Mr  Henderson'^s  trustees,  and  sold  to  the  class  al 
Is.  6d.  per  copy,  in  terms x>f  his  aeitlement,  as  mentioned  in  Ai^ 
tide  X.  of  this  number. 

The  students  prepared  aad  ^dbeeribed  the  following  letter, 
which,  ol  the  dose  of  the  lectures,  Mr.  Sclater  read,  having  pre* 
faced  it  with  a  neat  and  appropriate  speech,  expreteive  d[  the 
sentiments  of  the  class. 

"  Mr  Robert  Sclater  s&n, '  ■  ^   ' 

*^  Sua,  £]MirBVRatt,a9A«Miir  itet« 

"  We  the  undersigned,  menibers  of  the  Mechanics*  Phreno- 
logical Class,  feel  it  a  duty  incumbent  on  us  to  express  our  most 
sincere  thanks  to  George  Combe,  Esq.  for  the  gentlemanly,  li- 
beral, and  ready  concession  made  by  him  to  the  requisition  to 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  science  of  Phrenology,  and 
also  to  acknowledge  our  dee^  sense  of  the  bblig^tion  conferred 
on  us,  by  the  lucid,  zealous  and  indefatigable  maniVer  in  which 
he  has  expounded  the  principles,  and  so  clearly  explained  the 
more  difficult  features,  of  the  science,  thereby  having  inost  satis- 
factorily shown  us  how  very  much  our  own  happiness  depends 
upon  a  true  knowledge  and  a  prop^  use  of  all  the  faculues 
with  which  we  have  wen  endowed,  and  haVing  illustrated  iq  a 
most  powerful  maimer  the  wisdbm  and"  goodness  of  the  Great 
Creator. 

**  We  also  desire  to  convey  our  thanks  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
late  Mr  Henderson  for  the  assistance  afforded  in  enabling  us  to 
obtain  possession  of  Mr  Combers  work  on  the  Constitution  of 
Man,  at  such  a  low  price. 

"  These  being  our  sentiments,  we  request  that  you  will  have 
the  goodness  to  make  them  publicfy  known  at  the  close  of  Mr 
Combers  concluding  lecture,  and  thereby  oblige.  Sir,  your 
obedient  servants,'*  &c 

Mr  Combe  expressed  himself  highly  gratified  with  the  as^ 
duity  and  intelligence  with  which  his  lectures  had  been  follow- 
ed, and  urged  his  audience  to  proceed  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
moral  and  intellectual  powers,  as  the  best  means  of  increasing  at 
once  their  happiness  and  usefulness  through  life. 
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The  eflTect  of  these  lectures  has  already  beA  conspicuous. 
The  students  have  prepared  and  sent  into  circulation  the  fol- 
lowing prospectus  for  courses  of  lectures  on  other  sciences. 

**  Propostd  fat  Qmrses  of  Lectures  on  Natural  Histary^Chemistry 
-^and  Phrenology  oambined  with  Phygiology. 

.  ^<  It  is  in  contemplation  to  establish  a  Course  of  Leetures, 
upon  each  of  the  above  sciences,  in  Edinburgh  n^t  winter^  pro- 
vided a  sufficient  number  of  individuals  of  either  sex  come  for- 
ward and  enrol  their  names  in  due  time,  to  allow  the  necessary 
arrangements  to  be  made  with  the  gentlemen  who  woald  be  re- 
quested to  lecture. 

^^  The  want  of  the  means  of  obtaining  a  general  knowledge 
of  these  sciences,  has  long  been  felt  by  the  Middle  Classes  of 
society.  Hitherto  they  have  possessed  >ew  opportunities  for  be- 
coming acquainted  with  a  mass  of  highly  useful  and  interesting 
informatioD,  wUeh  k  would  be  the  object  of  these  Lectures  to 
commimicate,  and  which,  in  its  numerous  applications  to  the 
purposes  of  life,  is  calculated  greatly  to  improve  our  physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual  nature. 

"  The  regular  Lectures  delivered  on  the  subjects  before  men- 
tioned— besides  being  inaccessible  to  Females^  and  being  deliver- 
ed at  hours  inconvenient  for  persons  engaged  in  ordinary  busi- 
ae§8-*are,  t.0Q  purely  scientific,  too  little  applicable  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  individuals  in  general  knowledge,  and  also  too  ex^ 
pensive,  to  benefit  the  unprofessional  student.  A  wide  field  of 
usefulness  therefore  lies  open,  which  may  be  successfully  occupied 
by  skilful  teachers,  if  duly  encouraged  by  the  public. 

*'  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  lengthened  statement  of  the 
advaptages  of  a  knowledge  of  tl^e  sciences  above  named.  To 
those  who  have  been  longing  for  such  an  opportunity  as  is  now 
offered  to  tbefi»  the  mere  proposal  is  enough;  but  to  others  who 
may  have  been  hitherto  indifferent  about  such  matters,  or  who 
would  seek  npthing  more  thai^  amusement  after  closing  their 
daily  labours,  it  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  the  branches  which 
are  inclqded  in  the  proposed  courses,  afibrd  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  the  most  varied  and  interesting  amusement  as  well  as 
ingtmction.  Natural  science  possesses  charms  to  interest  both 
the  old  and  the  young,  the  learned  and  the  unlearned ;  and 
were  the  simple  and  beautiful  laws  by  which  the  whole  of  na- 
ture is  held  together  more  studied  and  better  understood  than 
they  generally  are,  how  differently,  indeed,  would  the  world  be 
looked  upon,  and  with  what  innocent,  profitable,  and  lasting 
pleasure  would  those  hours  then  be  spent,  which  are  now  too 
often  trifled  away  in  frivolity  and  efmui,  or  dissipation. 

<<  To  some  it  may  appear  strange,  to  many  it  may  seem  even 
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ridiculous,  to  see  Phrenology  in  the  list  of  the  proposed  studies; 
but  the  projectors  of  this  course  are  persuaded,  that  Phrenolo* 
gy  is  the  only  philosophical  system  which  has  any  claim  to  the 
character  of  a  true  theory  of  human  nature,  and  that  exhibits 
man  in  his  true  relation  to  the  other  beings  of  this  world. 
While,  therefore,  two  of  the  departments  of  the  Lectures,  Na- 
tural History  and  Chemistry,  are  intended  for  instruction  in  the 
nature  of  inorganic  or  material  substances,  and  of  organic  and 
animal  beings, — the  projectors  look  to  Phrenology  combined 
with  Physiology  for  the  most  important  of  all  scientific  informa- 
tion-^the  knowledge  of  mane's  nature  as  an  organized,  animated, 
and  moral  being.  Without  this,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  relations 
in  which  man  stands  to  other  beings,  the  proposed  lectures  would 
be  imperfect ;  and  judging  from  what  they  have  lately  seen — 
the  continued  interest  with  which  Mr  Combe's  evening  lectures 
on  Phrenology  have  been  attended,  as  also  from  what  they  have 
heard  of  the  interest  taken  in  similar  Lectures  recently  given  at 
the  London  Mechanics'  Institution,  and  elsewhere — ^the  pro- 
jectors flatter  themselves  that  this  part  of  the  proposal  will  meet 
with  very  general  approbation  among  those  persons  for  whom 
the  courses  are  intendeds 

"  While,  however,  it  is  considered*  of  importance  that  all  the 
three  departments  of  the  lectures  should  be  attended,  it  will  be 
left  to  the  choice  of  subscribers  to  attend  any  one  or  more 
at  pleasure,  and  with  this  view,  the  following  fees  are  proposed  ; 
viz.  for  the  three  Courses,  L.  1,  Is. ;  for  two,  15s. ;  and  for  one, 
10s.  6d. 

"  The  Lectures  will  probably  be  commenced  in  October  next, 
and  at  such  hours  in  the  evening  as  may  suit  the  convenience  of 
those  attending.  Farther  notice  of  the  details  will  be  given  by 
means  of  Circulars  and  the  Newspapers,  provided,  as  already 
mentioned,  a  sufficient  number  of  names  be  early  enrolled.'' 

We  shall  be  happy  to  hear  that  this  project  succeeds. 


ARTICLE  XII. 

PROGRESSIVE  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  EDUCATION. 

It  is  cheering  to  observe  the  sure,  though  tardy,  progress  of 
reason  in  regulating  the  details  of  education.  Not  only  are 
infant-schools  rising  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  but  we 
perceive  teachers  occasionally  evincing  a  belief,  that  the  more 
they  cultivate  the  intellectual  faculties  of  children  by  the  pre- 
sentment of  appropriate  objects  and  pursuits,  and  the  more  they 
are  able  to  adapt  the  subjects  which  they  teach  to  the  practical 
business  of  life,  and  to  the  rational  nature  of  man,  the  more 
succeetofiil  will  they  be  in  enlightening  their  pupils,  and  in  ren- 
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dering  them  moral  and  useful  members  of  society.  In  proof  of 
this,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  accounts  published  in  this 
volume,  of  Dr  Mayors  Pestalozzian  School  at  Cheam  in  Sur- 
rey (p.  254) ;  of  the  Belfast  Academy,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr  Bryce  (p.  357) ;  of  the  School  of*  Industry  at  Lewes  (pp. 
117,549);  and  of  the  Hazlewood  School,  near  Birmingham, 
and  establishment  of  Bruce  Castle,  Tottenham,  near  London, 
conducted  by  Messrs  Hill  (p.  539). 

In  America,  too,  we  have  seen  that  an  institution  has  been 
opened,  with  the  happiest  results,  near  Philadelphia,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  combine  intellectual  cultivation  with  useful  bodily 
labour,  so  as  to  secure  good  health  as  an  indispensable  basis  for 
extensive  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  (p.  174)-  In- 
deed, the  Rev.  Mr  Tyng,  -a  clergyman  of  that  city,  has  pub- 
lished an  able  sermon  on  ^  the  importance  of  uniting  Manual 
Labour  with  Intellectual  Attainments,  in  a  preparation  for  the 
Ministry."*' 

We  learn  from  a  letter  in  the  New  York  Observer,  of  11th 
February  1832,  that  the  people  of  New  England  have  con- 
sented to  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  schools.  Their  com- 
mon schools  are  supported  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  at  the 
public  expense.  "  They  have  learned,^  says  the  writer,  "  what 
IS  a  great  mystery  in  most  of  the  other  States,  that  this  is  not 
only  the  most  efiicient,  but  also  the  most  economical,  mode  of 
securing  the  education  of  youth.  The  grand  principle,  that 
the  minds  of  the  rising  generation  are  a  species  of  public  pro- 
perty, demanding  in  an  eminent  degree  the  guardian  care  of 
government,  seems  to  be  duly  understood  by  tne  civil  authori- 
ties, and  rapidly  gaining  favour  among  the  great  body  of  the 
people,'*  The  Boston  system  embraces  primary  schools,  gram- 
mar and  writing  schools,  and  the  Latin  grammar  school ;  be- 
sides what  is  called  the  English  High  School,  which  appears  to 
be  the  most  valuable  of  these  seminaries.  It  was  established  ia 
1821,  for  the  express  purpose  of  affording  the  lads  intending  to 
become  merchants  or  mechanics,  better  means  of  instruction 
than  were  provided  at  any  of  the  public  schools.  If  they  have 
made  sufficient  progress,  they  may  be  admitted  into  this  school 
at  tlie  age  of  twelve,  and  they  remain  until  they  have  completed 
the  course  of  study,  which  embraces  a  wide  range,  viz.  arith- 
metic, geography,  use  of  the  globes,  grammar,  history,  book- 
keeping, composition,  declamation,  geometry,  algebra,  trigono- 
metry, natural  philosophy,  natural  history,  chemistry,  moral 
philosophy,  natural  theology,  rhetoric,  evidences  of  Christianity, 
mental  philosophy,  political  economy,  and  logic.  The  French 
language  also  is  now  taught.  This  school  is  said  to  be  admir- 
ably conducted,  and  to  afford  great  advantages  to  the  young 
men  who  are  preparing  for  business.  A  similar  institut^-^-  -- 
gre^^^y  wanted  tn  every  town  in  Britain. 
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The  whole  of  these  schools  are  open  to  the  children  of  every 
Citizen,  whether  rich  or  poor.  The  son  of  the  mayor,  or  of  the 
most  respectable  person  in  the  city,  may  be  found  seated  by  the 
side  of  the  equally  intelligent  son  of  an  humble  mechanic.  In 
addition  to  the  schools  above  enumerated,  there  are  155  private 
seminaries  in  Boston,  supported  by  individual  efforts,  and  over 
which  the  public  has  no  control.  These  embrace  4018  pupils, 
and  are  mamtained  at  the  annual  expense  of  about  L.  22,080. 

"  All  this,"  says  the  writer  alluded  to,  "  the  Bostonians  con- 
sider as  well  expended.  Many  a  man,  however,  in  Philadelphia 
or  New  York,  would  lift  up  both  his  hands,  and  exclaim,  *  Oh 
what  a  waste  !^  But  let  such  a  man  (if  he  could  be  influenced 
by  such  arguments)  come  here,  and  see  the  intelligent  popula- 
tion of  this  city.  There  is  not  a  native  adult  that  cannot  read, 
and,  what  is  more,  scarcely  one  that  is  not  in  the  habit  of  read- 
ing. Almost  every  family  has  a  newspaper,  which  is  well  read. 
And  when  ^  public  meeting  is  held  at  Faneueil  Hall,  composed 
of  every  body,  rich  and  poor,  merchants  and  mechanics,  as  well 
as  professional  men,  every  man  seems  capable  of  understanding 
the  argument.  Men  of  every  profession  and  business  address 
the  meeting,  and  it  would  he  difficult  to  decide  which  reasons 
in  the  ablest  manner,  or  seems  to  understand  the  subject  best." 

The  Germans,  too,  as  appears  from  a  communication  pub- 
lished at  page  375  of  this  volume,  are  considerably  in  advance 
of  our  countrymen  in  matters  relating  to  education,  inasmuch 
as  the  boys  are  habitually  taught  real  as  well  as  verbal  know- 
ledge, and  even  occasionally  travel  through  the  country  along 
with  the  teacher,  with  the  view  of  inspecting  manufactories, 
mines,  and  other  interesting  objects,  collecting  specimens  of  na- 
tural history,  and  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  world  as  it 
really  exists.  An  important  advantage  of  this  is,  that,  by  see- 
ing  the  different  occupations  oi  mankind,  they  are  enabled  to 
direct  their  talents  to  a  congenial  profession,  much  more  easily 
than  is  possible  for  young  men  in  this  country. 

We  have  been  favoured  by  a  friend  with  a  printedf^  Outlipfs 
of  the  System  of  Education  pursoed!  iivMr  Bruo9?a  afa^etiy, 
Percy  Street,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.'"  In  addition  to  the  aimioI 
branches  of  reading,  writing,  grammar,  arithmetic,  history, 
Latin,  Greek,  geography,  French,  and  drawing,  we  are  pleased 
to  find  the  following  **  philosophical  courses  enumerated : — 
^*  Chemistry,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  pneumatics,  as  con- 
nected with  physical  geography,  meteordiogy,  &a  Natural  his- 
tory, with  reference  especially  to  the  mechanism  and  physiology 
of  the  human  frame,  making  Paley^s  Natural  Theology  die 
text-book.  Mental  Philosophy.  The  evidences  of  Christianity.^ 
•— **  The  study  of  elementary  philosophy  and  the  practical 
sciences  bavins  but  lately  formed  part  of  the  system  of  educa- 
tion pursued  m  the  academy,  Mr  Bruce  thought  it  necessary, 
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for  bis  own  satisfaction,  and  that  of  the  friends  of  his  pupils,  to 
subject  the  scientific  class  to  a  more  detailed  and  rigorous  scru- 
tiny than  is  praclicable  on  the  day  of  general  examination :  he 
is  happy  in  being  able  to  furnish  the  testimonial  which  is  sub- 
joined. 

"  On  Thursday  last,  the  14th  instant,  the  Rev.  John  Colling- 
wood  Bruce^  A^M.,  examined  a  numerous  class  of  his  father^s 
pupils,  in  theoretical  and  practical  chemistry,  through  an  exten. 
81  ve  course  of  which  he  has  been  engaged  in  carrying  them  du- 
ring the  last  six  months*  The  alacrity  and  intelligence  disco- 
vered by  the  young  gentlemen,  through  the  whole,  was  parlicu- 
larly  gratifying  to  the  gentlemen  present,  who  could  not  help 
being  struck  with  the  propriety  of  introducing  to  the  attention 
of  the  senior  members  of  our  public  schools  a  knowledge  of  thingg 
as  well  as  words ;  more  especially  of  things  connected  with  the 
business  and  interests  of  the  district  in  which  we  live. 

William  Tdbnes. 

James  Pringle. 

Anthy.  Haerison. 

James  Edgcomb  Jun. 

Thomas  Ann  and  ale. 

^  It  is  proposed  in  the  ensuing  hal(-year  to  make  the  bodily 
structure  and  mental  constitution  of  man  the  subject  of  study. 
In  the  former  part  of  the  cmirse,  the  plan  and  design  of  Paley, 
in  his  Natural  Theology,  will  be  kept  in  view ;  and  in  the  latter, 
it  is  intended  to  introduce  the  pupu  to  an  acquaintance  with  the 
faculties  and  fedings  of  the  mind  of  man,  and  the  application  of 
those  powers  to  the  arts  of  reasoning  and  composition.^ 

There  is  a  seminary  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath,  under  the 
direction  of  Mes^s  Clark,  which  bears  a  dose  resemblance  to 
that  of  Mr  Bruce.  Particular  care  is  bestowed  in  making  the 
pupils  acquainted  with  the  natuial  conditions  on  which  health 
and  happiness  depend,  and  in  pving  them  a  knowledge  of  hu- 
man natureL 

Institutions  midb  as  these  must  every  year  become  more 
numerous.  The  chief  obstacle  is  the  ignorance  and  contracted 
minds  of  teachers,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  useful  class 
will  not  continue  to  lag  behind.  Seminaries  for  instructing  them 
in  the  important  duties  of  their  profession  have  often  been  hint- 
ed at,  but  hitherto  no  progress  seems  to  have  been  made  in  this 
country  to  give  effect  to  the  suggestion. 

Dr  Drummond  of  Belfast,  whose  admirable  work  on  natural 
history  we  lately  noticed,  has  announced  a  course  of  popular 
lectures  in  that  town,  at  a  cheap  rate,  on  that  branch  of  science^ 
which  we  cannot  doubt  will  prove  highly  interesting  and  instruct 
tive  to  his  audience. 
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ARTICLE  XIII. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Edinburgh,  9Mh  November  \9IS\. —  Ihe  following  papers 
were  read  to  the  Society  :  Prospectus  of  the  Phrenological  So- 
ciety of  Paris ;  notice  of  Dr  Vimonfs  Treatise  on  Human  and 
Comparative  Phrenology;  cases  from  Dr  Otto  of  Copenhagen, 
and  Report  of  the  Council  on  Society's  Museum.  Tne  thanks 
of  the  meeting  was  voted  to  Dr  Otto  for  his  interesting  commu- 
nication. 

\st  December, — Mr  James  Simpson  was  elected  President  in 
room  of  the  Reverend  Dr  Welsh ;  Messrs  William  C  Tre- 
velyan  and  Andrew  Dun,  Vice-Presidents,  in  place  of  Sir  George 
S.  Mackenzie  and  Mr  James  Bridges;  and  Messrs  David 
Clyne,  George  Monro,  and  Bindon  Blood,  councillors,  instead 
of  Messrs  Walter  Tod^  John  Anderson  Jtmior,  and  Andrew 
Dun.  A  cast  of  the  head  of  Oesche  Mar|?arette  Gottfried, 
executed  at  Bremen  in  18S0,  for  poisoning,  during  a  course  of 
nearly  twenty  years,  upwards  of  nfteen  individuals,  mostly  her 
nearest  relations,  with  an  account  of  her  life,  presented  by  Dr 
Hirschfeld  of  Bremen,  was  laid  on  the  Society's  table.  The 
Society's  thanks  were  voted  to  Dr  Hirschfeld  for  this  valuable 
donation. 

\9th  January  18S2. — Mr  Simpson  read  Hints  on  a  phreno- 
logical view  of  Civil  History  as  a  branch  of  Education.  An 
application  for  the  admission  of  Mr  J.  A.  Mason  as  an  ordinary 
member  was  presented.  Mr  John  Syme  was  admitted  an  or- 
dinary member. 

2d  February  18S2. — Mr  Combe  read  a  narrative  of  the 
Crimes  of  Gesche  Margarette  Gottfried,  and  Mr  Robert  Cox 
communicated  an  account  of  Peter  Claudius  Chevalier,  a  French- 
man of  a  similar  character.  He  also  read  remarks  by  him  on 
the  character  and  cerebral  development  of  the  Cbaribs.  Mr  J. 
A.  Mason  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Sodety. 

16ih  February. — Mr  Andrew  Dun  read  an'  accootit  of  the 
case  of  John  Howison,  lately  executed  at  Edinburgh  for  mur- 
der. 

IStft  March. — Mr  William  Slate  read  an  Essay  on  the  Theory 
of  Oratory, 

9Qth  March. — Mr  Simpson  read  Observations  on  llie  progress 
and  prospects  of  the  cause  of  universal  peace. 

2o<A  April, — Mr  George  Combe  read  a  notice  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Phrenological  Society  of  Paris.  Mr  Robert  Cox  read  a 
letter  to  him  from  Mr  G.  M.  Schwartz  of  Stockholm.  The 
following  donations  were  presented : — Miniature  Bust  of  Wer- 
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ner,  the  mineralogist ;  Cast  of  the  Skull  of  a  Swedish  Laplan- 
der ;  Mask  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  taken  after  death ;  and 
Cast  of  the  upper  part  of  a  Skull,  said  to  be  of  St  Brigitte ; — ^by 
Mr  G.  M.  Schwartz.  Skulls  of  two  Tigresses  from  India,  by  Dr 
Mackintosh.  Skulls  found  in  digging  a  drain  in  Constitution 
Street,  Leith,  by  Miss  Milne.  The  Society^s  thanks  were  de- 
sired to  be  returned  for  these  valuable  donations. 

■'■  ..I...  !■  ■  .■  ■  ,!■ 

NOTICES. 

Dr  Spurzheim  sailed  from  Havre  on  20th  June^  for  New  York.  He  i/i- 
tends  to  lecture  in  the  United  States. 

FoRTBidouTH-— It  will  bc  Seen  from  a  letter  publishe<l  in  this  number, 
that  there  has  been  some  agitation  in  Portsmouth  on  the  subject  of  Phreno- 
logy.  A  course  of  five  lectures  was  given  by  Mr  Deville  of  London,  which 
drew  out  some  hostile  remarks  from  the  news|}apers.  In  consequence,  a 
public  lecture  was  delivered,  in  order  that  every  one  who  was  interested  in 
the  subject  might  be  enabled  to  form  a  correct  judgment  regarding  it.  There- 
after a  skull  was  handed  to  Mr  Deville,  from  which  he  drew  up  a  correct  ac- 
•  count  of  the  chaiaeter  of  the  individual,  whose  history  had  previously  been 
put  into  the  handa  of  Mr  Harrison^  the  publisher  of  the  Hampshire  Tele- 
graph. A  public  discussion  subsequently  took  place  at  the  Mechanics*  Insti- 
tution, and  able  advocates  appeared  on  both  sides.  It  occupied  two  evenings, 
and  was  attended  by  upwards  of  300  persons.  Thebe  proceedings  took  place 
in  the  beginninff  of  March;  and  so  powerfully  did  they  operate^  that  a  Phre- 
nological Society  was  immediately  organized.  Its  first  meeting  was  on  the 
10th  of  May,  at  which  time  its  members  were  thirty  in  number.  Dr  James 
Scott,  a  gentleman  whose  talents  are  well  known  in  the  medical  world,  waa 
elected  president. 

Glasgow.-^A  correspondent  has  favoured  us  with  a  report  of  a  phrenolo- 
gical discussion  which  took  place  some  months  ago  in  the  Andersunian  Uni- 
veriiity  of  that  city.  Unfortunately  the  communication  came  too  late  for  our 
last  publication,  but  it  forms  the  seventh  article  of  the  present.  The  debate 
was  concluded  by  a  clear  and  powerful  speech  from  the  essayist,  in  which  he 
replied,  with  great  vivacity  and  success,  to  the  objections  which  had  been 
urged  by  Dr  Scouller  and  Dr  Brown.  We  need  not  here  recapitulate  what 
he  said ;  but  we  cannot  omit  to  notice  his  ffratifying  statement,  that  all  the 
medical  professors  in  the  Andersonian  University  **'  are  phrenologists,  pro- 
t>ably  with  one  single  exception ;  whereas  last  year  he  had  the  honour  of  being 
supported  only  by  one.  Since  that  time  their  minds  have  been  opened  to  the 
truth  pf  the  science.  One  of  the  gentlemen  who  addressed  you  this  evening, 
our  able  Professor  of  Logic,  who  is  entitled,  from  his  situation,  to  give  a  de- 
cided opinion^  is  so  coDvinced  of  the  superiority  of  the  new  doctrine,  that  he 
has  introduced  It  into  his  class."  We  earnestly  recommend  the  perusal  of  the 
whole  of  Dr  Hunter's  speech.^  It  displays  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  science 
which  he  defends,  and  the  earnestness  of  a  man  who  has  a  powerful  convic- 
tion of  its  truth  and  importance.  Phrenology  cannot  fail  to  flourish  in  such 
hands ;  and  we  have  the  confident  expectation  that  the  time  is  not  distant 
when  Influential  and  talented  individuals  like  himself  and  his  brother  pro- 
fessors, will  join  in  the  good  work  of  spreading  the  knowledge  of  a  doctrine 
which  promises  to  urge  mankind  forward  in  the  career  of  improvement 

Hint  to  Electors. — ^A  facetious  correspondent,  who  has  oftener  than- 
once  favoured  us  with  a  communication,  suggests,  that  ^'  as  '  those  who  guide 
the  plough,  and  talk  of  bullocks,  cannot  have  knowledge,*  it  were  well  if  some 
short  directions  were  published,  wherebv  all  who  are  willing  may  be  enabled 
to  judge  what  manner  of  head  a  man  ought  to  have,  who  presumes  to  offer  him- 
self  as  an  efficient  Member  of  a  Reformed  Parliament,  wliich,  it  is  desiderated, 
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will  contrive  to  make  the  bewildering  and  conflicting  mazes  of  political  econom j 
harmonize  with  the  still  more  complicated  economy  of  nature ;  for  even  un- 
der the  old  system  there  were  but  few  of  the  very  limited  number  of  legiti- 
mate voters  who  had  any  pcnrsonal  acquaintance  with,  or  any  knowlrage 
whatever  o^  the  general  character  of  the  man  for  whom  their  sunrage  was  so- 
licited«  How  much  worse  will  it  be  now,  when  the  franchise  has  been  ex- 
tended to  those  of  a  lower  grade  I  And  during  a  canvass,  no  one  can  expect 
to  gather  real  sentiments  from  either  circulars  or  personal  conversation,  but 
many  individuals,  though  as  yet  ashamed  to  own  their  conversion,  may  be 
seen  hidmgly  scrutinizing  the  configuration  of  heads.  I,  therefore,  humbly 
suggest,  that  all  candidates  for  public  confidence  should  have  their  heads 
shaved,  and,  without  solicitation,  doff  their  wigs  at  the  door  of  every  house 
which  they  condescend  to  enter.**  We  like  our  correspondent's  hint,  and,  for 
our  own  part,  will  certainly  not  bestow  our  suffrage  on  a  candidate  whose  ca- 
put is  not  of  that  form  and  magnitude  which  is  pleasing  to  the  judgment  of  a 
phrenologist.  Many  of  the  enlightened  will  no  doubt  follow  our  example ; 
but  these  require  no  <^  short  directions**  to  guide  their  choice.  To  those 
simple  ones,  however,  who  have  penetrated  the  mysteries  of  Phrenology  only 
so  nur  as  to  be  able  to  see  the  truth  of  Uie  science,  we  would  say,—- Flee  to  the 
hall  of  the  nearest  statuary ;  entreat  him  to  exhibit  to  you  the  bust  of  the 
American  patriot  Franklin ;  mark  well  the  size  and  the  configuration  uf  that 
great  philanthropist's  head ;  impiess  upon  your  minds  its  great  size,  and  the 
predominance  of  its  anterior  and  superior  departments  over  those  behind  and 
below,  and  call  to  your  recollection  the  unwearied  perseverance  and  industry, 


the  calmness  and  sagacity,  and  the  strength  of  mind  and  aptitude  ibr  the 
practical  duties  of  Hfe  which  he  displayed,  and  the  prodigious  impulse  which 
be  gave  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Then  go  foKh  into  the 
w<^d,  and  wliensoever  the  wigg  ere  doffed,  pick  out  the  man  who9e  bead  most 
yescmblea  that  of  Franklin ;  for  you  may  rely  with  confidence,  that  such  a 
■um  will  *  go  and  do  likewise.**  If  any  canmdate  fbr  power  shall  approach 
vott  with  an  unshaven  head,  cast  him  ih>m  you  without  examination :  he 
hath  not  the  spiiit  of  wisdom  wUhin  him ;  he  loves  darkness  better  than  U|^t ! 

LuKATic  AsTLUMs.— We  have  received  a  letter  from  London,  written  by 
a  lady  who  subscribes  herself  ^  S.  N.**  She  informs  us  that,  several  years 
ago,  "  she  experienced  the  horrors  of  imprisonment,  and  worse  than  solitary 
confinement,  in  one  of  those  vile  places  called  lunatic  asylums;**  and,  on 
that  occasion,  nude  observations  which,  she  says,  perfectly  harmonize  with 
those  contained  in  the  second  part  of  Dr  CaldwelPs  Treatise  on  Penetentiary 
Discipline,  published  in  our  hut  Number.  '*  I  am  veiy  certain,**  she  adds, 
*^  'tis  wrong,  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed,  for  any  professional  man,  who  is 
Dot  a  practical  phrenologist,  to  hold  a  situation  in  insane  establish menls,  and 
especially  for  low-bred  and  ignorant  men  and  women  called  keepers  to  be  al- 
lowed to  brutalize  the  feelings  of  intellectual  individuals.  Personal  expe- 
rience, and  observation  of  the  melancholy  effects  on  others,  stimulate  me  to 
write.  No  doubt  there  has  been  a  great  retormation  in  bouses  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  insane ;  but  no  permanent  good,  I  feel  persuaded,  will  be  accom- 
plished until  the  subject  or  insanity  is  brought  before  the  public,  and  dis- 
cussed freely  like  anv  other  common  subject.  Different  societlf^  have  been 
formed  for  the  benentof  the  community  at  large,  and  this  is  highly  creditable 
to  the  character  of  benevolent  persons ;  but  why  the  public  should  continue 
blind,  and  to  all  appearance  wilfully  so,  on  the  interesting  subject  of  insanity, 
is  a  matter  of  astonishment.  I  would  suggest  that  there  be  a  society  formed 
fbr  diffusing  correct  views  on  insanity.**  JKvery  philanthropist  must  heartily 
^concur  with  our  correspondent's  wish  to  see  lunatic  asylums  placed  upon  a 
better  footing.  Much,  no  doubt,  has  been  accomplished  of  late  years,  but 
Infinitely  more  still  remains  to  be  done.  It  is  not  probable  that  soeietlea 
-will  be  instituted  fbr  the  sole  purpose  of  enligbteninf^  the  public  on  the  sub- 
ject of  insanity,  but  this  ought  to  form  one  of  the  objects  of  every  Phrenolo* 
^ical  Society.  None  but  pkrenologista,  indeed,  are  in  possession  of  sound 
mnd  ccmsistent  views  on  the  matter;  and,  of  course.  It  is  fiwm  them  diiefly 
that  improvement  in  this  department  is  to  be  expected. 
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Whether  the  sole  fUnctlon  of  the  ce- 
rebellum, 440. 

America,  anticipated  extent  of  increase 
of  its  population,  85.  Phrenology  in, 
284,  286.  Penitentiary  discipline  in, 
890.  ei  teq. 

Americans,  Dr  Caldwell  on  a  primitive 
tribe  of,  281. 

American  Annals  of  Education,  165,273. 

Indiana,  eloquence  of  the,  514. 

— Chronicle  or  the  Times,  and 

Dissethinator  of  Usef^il  and  Enter- 
taining Knowledge,  notice  o^  269. 
Its  remarks  on  Phrenology,  270. 
Peace  Societies,  520. 


Anatomists  failed  to  discover  the  func- 
tions of  the  brain,  598. 

Anatomy  and  physiology  ought  to  be 
taught  to  women,  416. 

Andersonian  University  of  Glasgow, 
Phrenological  Discussion  in  the,  622. 
All  its  medical  professors  phrenolo- 
gists except  one,  629. 

Ancestry,  aristocratical  pride  of,  180. 

Ancient  nations,  moral  cnaracter  of,  449, 


€t 


Animals,  their  minds  compared  with 
that  of  man,  80,  416.  Diserent  crea- 
tions of^  84.  Bouillaud's  experiments 


on  their  brains,  133,  224,  309.  Sir 
W.  Hamilton's  experiments  on  their 
brains,  427>  484.  Size  of  their  cer^ 
bella  at  different  aoes,  438.  Baron 
Machado'sTheory  of  relation  between ' 
their  dispositions  and  external  appear- 
ances, 552. 

Antiphrenologists,  review  of  An  Expo- 
sure of  their  unphllosophical  and  un- 
christian expedients,  615. 

Antipreoodfln*s  objections  to  inlknt 
schools,  109;  answered,  109. 

Apparitions.    See  Spectral  ittuahtu. 

imstocracy,  effects  of  the  enlightenment 
of  the  people  on  the  titles  and  pos- 
sessions of  the,  587. 

Artists,  importance  of  Phrenology  to^ 
295,  506. 

Asociation,  memory  by,  221. 

Attention,  62. 

Bally*s  miniature  phrenological  busta^ 

285. 
Barometer,  marine,  its  utility  in  presa- 

ffing  storms,  486. 
B^ast  Academy,  education  at,  357* 
Benevolence  and  dishonesty  may  exist 

together,  617. 
Beauty  impaired  b^  tight-ladnff,  08& 
Blot  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton*s  insanity,  837. 
Birds,  migratory,  curious  illustration  of 

their  fhculty  of  Locality,  316. 
Birth,  pride  of,  130. 
Bishop  and  Williams,  murderers,  cases 

of,  441. 
Blood,  its  importance  in  the  animal 

economy,  98.    Oxygenation  cd^  99. 

Effects  of  its  condition  on  the  mind, 

59& 
Blumenbach^s  opinion  of  Phrenology, 

574,  noie, 
Bonaparte*s  treatment  of  Dr  Gall,  558. 
Bones,  unexercised,  become  feeble,  101. 
Boudin,  Robber,  skuQ  of,  2& 
Bouillaud*s  experiments  on  animals  to 

discover  the  functions  of  the  brain, 
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1 33,  224.    Strictures  on,  b j  the  Edi- 
tor of  the  Literary  Gazette,  309. 

BraiD,  case  of  disease  of  its  left  hemi- 
sphere, with  paralysis  of  the  right  side, 
28.  Case  ot  alteration  of  character 
in  consequence  of  its  injury,  33.  Cu. 
vier  on  the  reUtion  of  its  size  to  the 
intelligence  of  animals,  52.  Cases  of 
insanity,  with  diseases  of  the,  103, 
1 82.  Bouillaud*s  experiments  on  the 
brains  of  animals,  to  determiAe  its 
functions,  133,  224,  309.  The  human 
race  capable  of  improvement  by  al- 
teration of  its  form,  202,  328,  371. 
Connexion  between  its  quality  and 
retentive  memory,  216.  Requires 
rekxation,  337-342,  I7I,  335..  603. 
Case^  of  simultaneous  change  of  cha- 
racter, and  of  its  form,  373.  Mutual 
influence  of  the  organs,  38 1.  Br  Cald- 
well*s  summary  of  the  functions  of 
its  different  parts,  398.  Exercise  of 
the,  405,  602.  Sir  W.  Hamilton's 
experiments  on  the  brains  of  animals, 
427-434.  Those  of  males  laiger  than 
those  of  females,  424,  435.  AVhen 
does  it  attain  to  its  lull  size  ?  436. 
Its  specific  eravity  in  youth,  old  age, 
health,  and  msanity,  442.  Ihr  Clude. 
ton  on  its  connexion  with  the  mind, 
597.  Objection  of  its  uniform  ap- 
pearance answered,  630. 

Bravley  on  the  utility  of  a  knowledge 
or  nature,  540. 

Brown,  Dr,  Glasgow,  his  speech,  625^26 

Brewster's  account  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton's insanity  commented  on,  335 

Bruce-Castle  School^  539. 

Brutus,  spectre  o^  6. 

Buddha,  account  of  the  leUgkm  oi;  641. 

CkldweU,  Dr  Charles,  on  a  primitive 
tribe  of  Americans,  and  on  Phienolmr 
in  America,  281.  New  views  of^- 
nitentiary  Discipline,  and  MoralEdu- 
cation  and  Reformation  of  Criminals 
by,  385^  4931 

Capital  punishments,  Dr  Caldwell  on, 
61& 

Castrationi  iU  influence  od  the  ooefaeU 
lum,  441. 

Catalogue  of  Gall's  coUectioo  (continu- 
ed), 27, 181, 2M. 

Catechism  of  Phrenology,  89. 

Cautiousness,  90.  Very  large  in  the 
heads  of  the  Ceylooeae,  63& 

Ceracchi,  statuary,  skull  o^  30. 

Cerebellum,  wh^  does  it  attain  its  fiill 
djie?437,43&  Is it» relatively  to  the 
brain,  larger  in  females  than  in  males, 
and  in  uie  lower  mhiw>^u  than  in 
man?  438,441.    Its  connexion  with 


motion  and  nutrition,  440.  Influence 
of  castration  on  its  size,  441. 
Ceylon,  an  account  of  its  inhabitants, 
634.  Engravings  and  measurements 
oftheurslaills,636,637.  Their  di^Ki- 
sitions,638.  Religion,  641.  Sciences, 
647  ;  and  arts,  648. 

Chalmers,  Dr,  on  the  invariableness  of 
nature,  482,  48&     On  war,  531. 

Charibs,  their  notion  of  beauty,  577- 

Charleton,  Dr  Walter,  review  of  his 
"  Brief  Discourse  concerning  the  dif- 
ferent  Wits  of  Men,"  697.  His  re- 
maiks  on  the  connexion  between  the 
mind  and  the  brain,  lb.  On  the  cause 
of  mental  diversity,  59&  On  reaii^ 
wUf  599 ;  and  ranging  tnty  600.  On 
Uie  object  of  mental  diversity,  601. 
On  mental  exercise,  ^2. 

Cheam  School,  Surrey,  education  at,  254. 

Children,  precocious^  erroneously  treat- 
ed, 26. 

— ^  imbibe  lasting  ideas  from 
their  mothers  and  nurses,  418.  Brains 
and  dispositions  of,  496. 

Cholera  Morbus  viewed  in  connection 
with  ignorance  and  knowledge,  462. 
Whether  removable  by  repentance 
of  sin  and  by  prayer,  47*3. 

Christ's  head,  how  represented  by  paint- 
ers, 506. 

Chri8tianity,2 10,211.  Requires tobepu- 
rified  firom  scholastic  errors,  329,  SSI- 
Cingalese,  634.    See  CeyUmae, 

Claa»ical  learning,  strictures  on,  261, 
343WM9.  421. 

CleanlinesB,  importance  o£^  102. 

Cleigymen,  their  ignorance  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  man,  and  the  consequent 
ineffickency  of  their  labours,  131,  200 
et  teq.  Ought  to  teach  natural  as 
widl  as  revealed  religion,  207»  S26b 
Picture  of  one  in  whom  the  oigans  of 
the  animal  propensities  predominate, 
605i,  618.  Have  countenanced  war, 
534. 

OoUmiK  ezTon  in  the  ftshionable  8]rs- 
temon41& 

Colours^  cases  of  imperfect  neroeption 
o(  144.  Ex^anatlons  of  tne  pheno- 
mena, 152. 

Combe,  DrA.,  notice  of  his  observations 
on  Mental  Derangement,  67*  Ann- 
lysis  of  the  analysis  thereof  in  the 
liondon  Medical  Gaaette^  175- 

Combe,  Gea  his  lectures  to  the  Medift- 
nics  of  Edmburafa,  657. 

Common-sense  a  filUble  guide^  331- 

Comparative  Phrenology,  185.  Dr  VI. 
monfk  treatise  on,  370. 

Con^iressiQO  of  the  body  by  stays,  ftc, 
bnclul  ^^ctB  U,  640,  577- 
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ConcentratiyenesS)  its  influence  on  me- 

moiy,  219. 
Confinement,  solitaxy,  cannot  reform 

criminals,  499. 
ConoUjr,  Dr,  his  candid  treatment  of 

Phrenology,  77»  78. 
Conscientiousness,  91. 
Consciousness,   a   fallacious   guide    to 

knowledge  of  the  mind,  48,  et  teq. 

Cases  of  double,  60. 
Convicts,  Mr  Deville^s  examinations  of 

the  heads  o^  495.  612. 
Cook*s  voyages,  narrative  o^  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  power  of  man  to  avert  evil, 

36.    Health  of  his  crews,  38,  44. 
Copernicus,  reception  of  his  discoveries, 

291. 
Cordiner*s  account  of  the  Cingalese, 

635,  et  teq. 
Corporal  punishment  deprecated,  388. 
Corruption  of  human  nature.    See  De- 

pravitp, 
Cosmo  de  Medicis,  anecdote  of^  603. 
Crimes  and  insanity,  184,  570. 
prevention  and  punishment  of, 

297-     Dr  Caldwell's  views  on,  385, 

493. 

combination  of  faculties  prompt- 


ing  to,  401,  498. 

Criminals,  cases  of,  28,  et  seq.  444,  494, 
560,  6 1 2.     Diet  proper  for,  51 1. 

Crook's  discovery  of  the  organ  of  All- 
men  tiveness,  315. 

Cuvier  on  the  relation  between  size  of 
brain  and  intelligence  of  animals,  52, 

Dalton,  Mr  John,  account  of  his  im- 
perfect perception  of  colours,  148. 
His  theory  of  its  cause,  153. 

Davy's  account  of  the  Cingalese,  635, 
et  seq. 

Decalqs^e,  248. 

Delegouv^,  poet,  skull  of,  181. 

De  Lille,  poet,  brain  of^  251; 

Demonology  and  witchcraft,  review  of 
Sir  W.  ^)cott's  letters  on,  1. 

Depravity  of  human  nature,  observa- 
tions on  the  doctrine  of  the,  122,  198, 
et  eeq,j  325. 

Derangement,  Mental,  Dr  A.  Combe's 
Observations  on,  67*    See  IneaiMiff* 

Deville,  cases  of  simultaneous  change  of 
character  and  form  of  head  reported 
by,  373.  His  examination  of  the 
heads  of  convicts,  494, 612.  His  lec- 
tures in  Portsmouth,  610. 

Devils  worshipped  by  the  Ceylonese, 
643. 

Dewhurst's  guide  to  human  and  com- 
parative Phrenology,  notice  o^  813. 

Diet  of  criminala,  511. 

Digestive,  nervous,  and  sanguiferous 


systems,  their  reciprocal  influence, 
98,  171. 

Dingwall,  Sir  6.  S.  Mackenzie's  lec- 
tures at,  576. 

Discoveries,  recent  date  of  many,  essen- 
tial to  human  happiness,  83. 

Diversity  of  character,  425,  597. 

Double  consciousness,  cases  of,  60. 

Drummond,  Dr  James,  letters  of,  to  a 
young  naturalist,  355. 

Dunfermline  Phrenological  Society,  246. 

Duration  of  the  World,  79. 

Edinburgh  High  School  and  Academy, 

strictures  on  the,  343. 
precautions  used   against 

Cholera  in,  465.    . 

Royal  Society  of,  and  the 


Phrenological  Journal,  571. 

Reviews  confession  of  igno- 


rance of  the  cause  of  differences  of 
national  character,  604. 

Education,  American  Annals  o^  165, 
273.  Defects  of  the  present  system 
of,  168,  234,  254  et  seq.,  343  et  seq. 
At  Dr  Mayo's  Pestalozzian  school, 
254.  Importance  of  Phrenolocnr  in 
connexion  with,  297,  410.  O^^the 
people,  not  dangerous,  333.  At  the 
Edinburgh  Hi^  School  and  Aca- 
demy, 343.  Suggestion  of  an  im- 
proved course  ofj  348  et  teq.  At 
Bel&st  Academy,  357.  In  Germany, 
375.  Of  criminals,  385  et  seq.^  493 
et  seq.  Easy  in  youth,  407.  Hints 
on  civil  history  as  a  branch  ot^  448. 
In  the  natural  sciences,  537.  In 
Lilliput,  606.  At  the  Lewes  School 
of  Industry,  117,  549.  Progressive 
improvements  in,  660. 

■         in&nt.    See  Infant  Schools, 

Elliotson,  Dr,  286.  His  account  of  the 
cerebral  development  of  Williams  and 
Bishop,  murderers,  444. 

Eloquence,  source  of  its  influence,  502. 
Of  savages,  514. 

Entail  laws,  evil  effects  of  the,  594. 

Esquirol's  opinion  of  Phrenology,  71- 

Evil,  198. 

Examiner,  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the, 
on  the  practical  utility  of  Phreno- 
logy, 368. 

Example,  importance  0^  in  education, 
273. 

Exercise  of  the  mind,  baneful  effects  of 
its  excess,  17 1,  604.  Illustration  of 
this  in  the  case  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
335.  Its  effects  on  the  size  of  the 
brain,  374. 

Exercise,  muscular,  importance  of^  101, 
168, 171, 174.    Baneful  effects  of  its 
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exeen,  101.    ReoommendedinAme-     GveekB  and  Jtoamxis,  tUr  low  monl 
rica  from  the  pulpit,  27&  chaivcter,  452. 

a  fikUible  guide,  331.  Oriei;  how  it  influences  the  health,  100. 

Hamilton,  Sir  William,  atricturas  on 

his  experimenta  on  the  hrains  of  ani- 

maU  427.  434. 
Harris,  his  impei&et  pexoeption  of  co- 

lours,  145. 
Hawkins,  James  C  B.,  a  precocious 

chiUi,  sketch  of  theiifeo^  14.    Hia 

cerebral  develupmcni,  33.    Obserra- 

tions  on  the  case,  2& 
Hazelwood  School,  539. 
Health,  how  to  be  preserved,  643-7. 

Injured  by  tight-laeing,  578. 
Hells  of  the  Ceylonese  described,  644. 
Henderson,  W.  B.,  his  bequest  £ar  the 

advancement  of  Phcenolagy,  055. 
Hereditary  transnuasion  of  mentad  and 

bodily  qualiliea,  iOO,  206,  371,  411, 

47& 
Hibbert's  PhAloaspby  of  i^pazifeiona,  8, 

Hi^  School  of  Fidinbnrgh,  strictuvea 

on  the,  343»  376. 
History,  application  of  Phrenology  to 

the  study  o^  236:.    Hints  on,  as  a 

branch  of  education,  448.    Is  a  chro. 

nicle  of  the  aidmal  propensitiea,  lb. 

How  it  ought   to   be  written  and 

taught,  460,  635. 
Hoppe^  jjr,  his  discoveiy  of  the  organ 

of  Alimentiveneas,  -31^ 
Horses^  variety  of  their  dispoaitlona  and 

cerebral  configuration,  186. 
Humphrey  Pkntagenet»  Duke  of  GIou* 

coBtet,  his-  character  and  skull  com- 

paied,  28a 
Hungary,  cholera  in,  4^t, 
Hunter,  lliv  £ssay  on  Phranology  read 

by  him  in  the  Gla^w  Anderaonian 

UntTenaty,  622.    Hia  ae^y  to  hia 

opponents,  629. 
Hydrocephalufly  caaea  a(^  8S^  34. 

Identity,  perscmal,  50b 

Idiots,  mental  oonditdmi  o^  407 

Ignorance  of  man,  its  evil  dOfecIa,  82^ 
88, 124,  125,  462. 

Improvement,  human  capability  ot,  197, 
32& 

Individuality  in  connexion  with  me- 
mory, 213.    In  education,  256L 

Industiy,  school  ot,  at  Lewes,  1 17,  649. 

Infimts,  mortality  o(  whence,  416. 

In&nt  schools,  Antiprecodan^s  objec- 
tions to,  108;  answered,  109.  Mo- 
ral trsining  at,  110.  Not  destnicUve 
of  filial  aflection^  112.  Remaifca  on 
infiut  education  in 


Faculties  of  the  mind,  theoretical  opi- 
nions regarding  the  plurality  of  their 
organs,  132.  Three-fourths  of  them 
have  reference  to  this  world,  204. 

Falret  on  insanity,  73L 

Fashion,  caprice  o^  579. 

Favell,  Dr  Forbes  F.,  case  of  insanity 
accompanied  by  cerebral  disease,  re- 
ported bv,  103. 

Fear,  employed  by  the  clergy  as  a  mo- 
tive to  reformation,  605. 

Filial  affection,  616. 

Firmness,  effects  of  large  development 
o£,  in  criminals,  501. 

Flourens*  experiments  contradicted  by 
those  of  BouiUaud,  133^  134. 

Food  of  criminals,  511. 

Franck,  Baroness,  suidde,  skull  o(  181. 

Frank]hi*s  opinion  of  war,  526. 

Frontal  sinus,  619. 

Galileo*s  account  of  hia  conversion  to 
the  Copemican  system,  29  L  Scrip- 
ture  brought  to  disprove  hia  doc- 
trines, 324. 

Gall,  Br,  556, 057-  Catalogue  of  hia  col- 
lection  (continued),  27>  181,  250. 
Manner  in  which  he  conducted  his 
Investigations,  293.  Engraving  of  his 
head,  447.  Buonaparte's  treatment 
of  « 558. 

Gieolcgy  throws  light  on  the  hiatoiy  of 
the  globe,  82. 

Geozget  on  Insanity  and  Phrenofagy, 
72. 

Germany,  Phrenology  1%  287»  673. 
Education  in,  376. 

Ghosts,  vulgar  ideA  of^  & 

Glasgow  Phrenological  Society,  189i 

■'  Dr  Weir's  lectures  on  Phreno- 

logy in,  287.  Phrenological  discus- 
sion in  the  Andersonian  University 
at,  622. 

Glories  of  war  unmasked,  518,  0t  $eq. 

Gloucester,  character  of  Humphner, 
Duke  o^  compared  with  hia  akuU, 
236. 

Gottfried,  Gesche  Maigarethe,  mur- 
derer,  account  of  her  crimes  and  ce- 
rebral development,  560.  Engrav- 
ings of  her  head,  561. 

Grammar-schools  compared  with  know- 
ledgtsschoola,  254,  34& 

Great  in  literature  and  adence^  their 
treatment  of  Phrenoloffy,  480 

Greek  and  Latin»  in  eidiicatuni,  261, 
844^  431. 
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273.    Aecommended,  348.  Gulliver's 
Account  of  those  fai  Lilliput,  607- 

Insanity,  cases  oi;  32,  34^  35,  103, 182, 
183, 184.  Cases  where  it  was  cured 
by  local  application,  380.  Not  always 
accompanied  by  appreciable  altera- 
tion of  the  cerebral  substance,  443. 
Case  of^  with  disease  of  organ  of  self- 
esteem,  558. 

and  crimes,  1 84,  570. 

Instinct  in  animals  supplies  the  place  of 
observation  and  renection  in  man, 
416. 

Judas  Iscariot,  his  head  how  represented 
by  painters,  506. 

Kandians  of  Ceylon,  636,  649.    Their 

character,  650. 
Kapittipola,  a  Kandian  chief,  635. 
Kepler*s  love  of  the  marvellous,  843. 
Knowledge  indispensably  necessary  to 

human  nappmess,  80,  125,  165,  462, 

543.    A  preventive  of  crime,  393. 
Knowledge    schools    vernu   Grammar 

schools,  254. 

JLabour,  abridgm«it<jf  the  honvs  of^  127, 
276  et  aeq.  652.  Baneful  effects  of 
inordinate^  101,  170,  279.  Division 
of,  334. 

Lactoture,  Abb^,  skull  o^  29. 

Language,  organ  of,  in  connexion  with 
memory,  214,  217. 

Latin  and  Greek,  in  education,  261, 
344,  421. 

Laws  of  nature,  iUustmtion  of  the  bene- 
fit of  obedience  to  the,  in  Cook*s  Voy- 
ages, 36.  Invariable  and  indepen- 
dent, 467  9t  S0g.y  481  ei  aeq. 

Leadhills,  intellectual  condition  of  the 
miners  at,  652. 

L>eger,  Antoine,  insane  murderer,  case 
of,  184. 

L^islation,  criminal,  297. 

Leith,  old  skulls  found  at,  287. 

Letter  to  the  Conductors  of  the  periodi- 
cal press  on  the  utility  of  Phrenology 
as  a  system  of  moral  improvement, 
19a  To  the  Editor  of  the  literary 
Gazette,  309.  To  the  Kditor  of  the 
Times,  311.  To  the  Editor  of  the 
EsainvneTj  on  the  practical  utility  of 
Phrenology,  36&  From  Ulliput,  606. 

Levison,  Mr  J.  L.,  lectures  o^  192. 
Phrenological  cases  by,  380. 

Lewes  School  of  Industry,  account  o^ 
117,549. 

Liberia,  a  colony  of  free  Negroes,  531. 

liberty  incompatible  with  isnoraace, 
167. 


Iibrarie%  village,  652. 

Lilliput,  education  in,  606. 

Literary  Gazette  on  Bouillaud*8  experi- 
ments, 309. 

Locality,  curious  illustration  of,  in  mi- 
ffratory  birds,  316.  Case  in  which  its 
functions  were  suspended  by  a  ludi- 
crous occurrence,  317. 

Locke*s  correspondence  with  Newton, 
336. 

London  Phrenological  Society,  93. 

Mechanics'  Institution,  inst'nic- 

tion  in  Phrenology  at  the,  192,  479. 
Press   and    the   Phrenological 


Journal,  309. 
I.ove,  427. 
Love   of  approbaticm   strong  in    the 

Ceylonese,  639. 

Macdonald,  Lawrence,  sculptor,  ac- 
count of  his  life  and  character,  154. 
His  c»«bnil  development,  167*  His 
works,  160. 

Machado,  Chevalier  Da  Gama,  his 
theory  of  animal  resemblances,  552.. 

Machinery,  legitimate  consequences  of 
the  use  of,  in  manufactures,  277* 

Macintosh,  fiUr  James,  and  Phrenology, 
91. 

Mackenzie,  Sir  G.  S.,  and  the  Boyal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  57 1.  His  cor- 
respondence with  Dugald  Stewart, 
Esq.  on  Phrenology,  303.  His  lee- 
tiires  on  Phrenolc^y  at  Dingwall,  576. 

Magendie*s  admission  that  the  fiiculty 
of  language  resides  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  brain,  233. 

Malabars  oS  Ceylon,  635,  65a 

Mallicollo,  honesty  of  the  inhabitants 
oj^  40,  note. 

Malte-Brun'8opinicmofPhrenology,60S. 

Man,  his  capability  of  improvement, 
197,  326.    A  rdigious  being,  404. 

Manu&ctories^  nusetable  state  of  chil- 
dren m,  114,  l(i*9. 

Msrriage,  190,  413.  Ought  not  to  be 
contracted  in  early  youth,  205.  Con- 
sequences of  this,  206. 

Materialism  of  the  mind  not  incompa- 
tible with  its  immortality,  58.  Phre- 
nology accused  of  leading  to,  by  Dr 
Ryan,  366 ;  and  by  Dr  Brown,  625, 
633. 

Mayo,  Dr,  his  method  of  education  at 
Cheam  school,  254. 

Measures  and  weights,  a  knowledge  oi^ 
how  to  be  taught,  234. 

Medical  Gazette's  analysis  of  Dr  A. 
Combe's  observations  on  insaoily  i 
lyzed,  175. 

Mdmoth  on  education,  118, 
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Memory,  Dr  Abercrombie  on  the  va- 
rieties of^  61.  Mr  Watson  on  the 
peculiarities  o^  212  :_Simple,  214, 
including  extensive,  ib. ;  retentive^  216; 
rapidy  216;  ready,  219;  and;Mrr/faA220. 
By  associatiok,  221.  Theory  to 
account  for  a  case  in  which  it  was 
impaired,  248. 

Metaphysics,  657* 

Middleburgh  islanders,  their  pacific  dis- 
positions, 39,  note. 

Milliner  of  Vienna,  skull  o^  31. 

Milne,  Mr  James,  his  imperfect  per- 
ception of  colours,  151. 

Mind,  its  close  dependenqe  on  the  body, 
46  et  seg,,  98  et  seq. 

Monro's  account  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's 
experiments  on  the  brains  of  iinimals, 
429. 

Mothers,  influence  of  their  condition 
upon  their  offspring,  411,  478. 

Muscular  exercise.    See  Exerdae, 

Museums,  phrenological,  314. 

Natursd  history  ought  to  ..be  taught  to 

children,  355  et  aeq,^  573  et  seq. 
— .-  lanffua^  of  a  faculty  rouses 
the  same  laciuty  in  others,  502. 
I    laws.     See  Laws  of  Nature. 
religion  ought  to  be  taught  by 


the  clergy,  207*  l>r  Drummond's 
Letters  on,  355. 

Negroes,  colony  of  free,  631. 

Nervous,  digestive,  and  sanguiferous 
systems,  their  reciprocal  mfluence, 
98,  173. 

New  discoveries  generally  opposed' as 
hostile  to  religion,  &c.  321,  376,  397* 

New  Hollanders,  cause  of  their  mental 
inferiority,  605. 

New  South  Wales,  Phrenology  in,  479. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  remarks  on  his  in* 
sanity,  335,  Itis  concentrativeness 
probably  large,  341.  His  foriefhted, 
342.  His  taste  fat  the  occult  and 
marvellousLib.^  Slow  progress  t5f  "be- 
lief in  his  discoveries,  290,  343. 

Notices,  06,  192,  286,  383,  479,  575, 
665. 

Novelty,  love  o!J  whence  Arising,  Sift. 

Nurses,  credulity  and  superstition  of^ 
476,  608. 

Nymphomania,  case  o^  33. 

Objects,  lessons  on,  234,  254,  357,  376. 

Occult,  love  of  the,  whence,  342. 

Old  age,  do  the  brain  and  cerebellum 

dimmish  in  ?  436,  437. 
Operative  dasfies  in  Britain,  hints  to 

Um»,276. 


Oratory,  effects  of  rapid  memory  upon, 
217. 

Orb,  Countess,  case  o(  29. 

Organs  of  the  &culties,  plurality  of, 
132.  Increase  in  size  by  cultivation, 
210.  The  manifestation  of  any  of 
them  in  one  individual,  excites  to  ac- 
tivity the  same  organ  in  another,  602. 

Owen's  infant  school,  115.  Cause  of 
the  failure .  of  his  establishment  at 
New  Harmony,  119. 


Painters,  importance  of  Phrenology  to, 

295>  506. 
Paris,   Phrenological  Society  o?   289. 

Journal  of  that  Society,  555. 
Parliamentary  Reform.    See  Reform, 
Pass,  Peter,  his  character  predicated  by 

Mr  Devdle  from  his  skull,  612. 
Passions,  ruling,  406. 
Pathology,  why  it  has  hitherto  afforded 
•    little  support  to  Phrenold^;  66,  66. 
J*eace,  universal,  observations  on  the 

progress  and  prosptfets  of  th^  cause 

of,  518. 

Societies,  520.  ' 

Penitentiary  D^sfcipliiie, ;  Df  Caldwell 

on,  3^5,  493. 
Pennsylvania,  punishment  df  cifminals 

in,  391. 
Perpendicularity,  perception  o?  106. 
Personal  identity,  59. 
Pestaloz;?lan  system  of  education,  254. 
rtiiloprogenitivehess,    90,    247,    616. 

Large  in  the  Ceylonese,  639. 
Philosophy,  Its  hartnony  with  religion^ 

481.  •      • 
Philosophy  of  nAtd,  prevalent  Igno- 
rance of,   14,   193.     Blucidated   by 

Phrenology,  296. 
Threnblogical  Society,  tfroceedings  of 

the,  94,  187,  644.     ItC  resolution  to 

exclude  auihorUative  appeals  to  the 

Scriptures  in  its  discvmoos,  94. 

of  London,  93. 

ofGhiflgow,  189. 
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©f  Paris,  289, 

555.  Its  prospectus,  292.  List  of  its 
members,  302,  556. 

of  Portsmouth^ 


615. 

Phrenological  miniature  busts,  Ballj's 
286.  ' 


Museums,  314. 


Phrenology,  its  utility  as  a  system  of 
moral  improvement,  193.  Applica- 
tion of;  to  the  study  of  lilstovy,  236. 
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In  Am^rkaTSaif  280.  lA  Germany, 
287,  573.  Its  importance,  294,  et 
seq.  Method  of  obtaining  a  conyic- 
tion  of  its  truth,  314.  In  connexion 
itvith  religion,  323,  325.  Dr  Michael 
-  Uy8n*8  attack  on,  386.  Letter  on 
its  practical  utility,  368.  Dr  Cald- 
weirs  defence  of,  SOS,  Its  unporU 
ance  in  connexion  with  education, 
2i¥f,  410.  A  knowledge  of,  very 
advantageous  to  mothers,  417*  In 
New  South  Wales,  479.  In  Sweden, 
578.  In  Portsmouth,  610.  Discus- 
sion on,  in  the  Andersonian  Univer- 
sity, Glasgow,  622.    Progress  o^  629. 

'  Afr  W.  R.  Henderson's  bequest  for 
its  advancement,  65&  Catechism  oi^ 
89.    Comparative,  166,  379. 

'Physiognomy,  496. 

Poets  require  great  memory,  218. 

Political  economy.  Archbishop  Whately 
on,  321. 

Portsmouth^  Mr  DeviUe's  lectures  in, 
610.  Institution  of  a  Phrenological 
Society  in,  615. 

Prayer,  efficacy  of,  199,  468,  481. 

Precocious  children,  erroneous  treat- 
ment off  26. 

Press,  letter  to  the  conductors  of  the, 
on  the  utility  of  Phrenology  as  a  sys- 
tern  of  moral  improvement,  193. 
Plnenolo^cftl  Journal  and  the,  309. 

Prison  discipline,  Dr  Caldwell  on,  385, 

493. 
Progressive  nature  of  man,  82. 
Prophecies  of  the  approaching  end  of 

the  world,  &c.  79,  87& 
Providence,  doctrine  of  a  particular, 

467,  488. 
Punishment  of  crimes,  397,  388,  493« 

Capital,  515. 

Quakers,  532. 

Hank  and  titles,  how  they  will  be  effect- 
ed by  the  enlightenment  of  the  peo- 

pie,  587- 

Ranks,  distinction  of,  a  natural  institu- 
tion, 129. 

Keform  of  Parliament  considered  in  re- 
lation  to  the  moral  and  intellectual 
improvement  of  the  people,  118^  687. 

Heligiott,  observations  on,  131, 193, 198, 
478.  True,  cannot  be  inconsistent 
with  sound  philosophy,  322,  481.  Dr 
Drummond  on  the  importance  of  na- 
tural, 355.  New  discoveries  usually 
opposed  as  hostile  to,  321,  397>  Of 
the  Oeylonese,  841. 

Religious  nature  of  man,  404. 

Respiration,  imp<Hrtance  of  free,  *,)9. 
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Romans,  their  low  moral  character,  455. 

Royal  Society  of  Edinburgli,  and  the 
Plirenolo^cal  Journal,  571. 

Ryan*s,  Dr  Michael,  attack  on  Phreno- 
logy, 386. 

Sandlbrd,  Mrs,  review  of  her  work  on 

woman  in  her  social  and  domestic 

clutfaCter,  410. 
School  of  industry  at  Lewes,  account 

0^117^549. 
— —  In&nt.     See  Infant  SehooU. 
—  Dr    Mayo*s    Pestalozaian,  at 

Cheam,  254. 
Schwartz,  Mr  G.  M.  of  Stockholm,  let- 
ter from,  on  Phrenology  in  Sweden 

and  Germany,  573. 
Sciences  ought  to  be  taught  to  children, 

355,  537. 
Scotlajid,  first  phrenological  paper  read 

before  any  society  in,  192. 
Scotsman,  on  compression  of  the  body 

by  stays,  578. 
Scott,  Sh-  Walter,  review  of  his  letters 

on  Demonology  and  Witchcraft,   1. 

His  erroneous  views,  3,  et  seq, 
Scouller,  Dr,  of  Glasgow,  his  objections 

to  Phrenology,  623,  627.      Answered, 

629. 
Scripture  and  Science,  321,  491. 
Sculptors,  importance  of  Phrenology  to, 

295. 
Secretiveness,  its  influence  on  memory, 

219. 
Self-Esteem,  case  of  disease  of  the  or- 

san  0^  with  insanity,  558. 
Semshness  a  paramount  object  in  the 

history  of  nations,  448,  et  seq. 
Self-knowledge  cottferred   by   Phreno- 
logy, 298. 
Sermons,  defects  of.    See  Clergymen. 
Serres  on  the  size  of  the  cerebellum  at 

different  ages,  438. 
Sidney,  Phr^ological  Society  o^  96. 
Sight;  inverted  reflection  of  objects 

107. 
Suius,  frontal,  6|9. 
SkuU,  causes    of  its  inequalities,    28. 

Temperaments  probably  indicated  by 

its  texture,  412. 
Smith,  Sir  J.  £.,  memory  of;  215. 
Societies,  Phrenological     See  Phreiw- 

gieal  Society. 
Soemmering  on  the  evil  effects  of  tight- 
lacing,  534. 
Solitary  confinement  cannot  reform  en 

minals,  499. 
Somnambulism,  6,^ 
Southcote^  Joanna,  incredible  number 

of  her  proselytes,  360. 
Spartans,  their  character,  453. 
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Spectral  ilknkiii%  caiuM  ol^  Sy  e/  teq, 
CaMS  Q^  ft,  if  «7.  168. 

Spine  bent  by  the  use  of  tight  eonets, 
588. 

Spurzheim,  Dr,  phrenoloffiiatl  experi- 
ments by,  68, 1 86.    His  lecture^  192. 

Stavsy  banefiil  effects  of  eoApresflbn  cf 
the  body  by,  646»  577- 

Stewart,  Dusald,  bis  imperfect  percep- 
tion of  cokiurs,  162.  His  eorrespoll- 
dence  with  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie  on 
Phrenol^y,  303. 

Stone,  Br  xT,  384. 

Storms,  power  of  man  to  aT<nd  tb^  evil 
effects  of,  486. 

Suicide,  cases  o^  34,  69, 181. 

Superstition,  Phrenolpffy  adverse  to, 
373..   Bemarks  on,  478> 

.Sweden,  Phrenology  in,  673. 

Svift*s  satirical  exposiixe  of  the  IbUicv 
of  war,  62& 

Sy  mpethy,  602. 

Teacherp,  ignorance  o^  166,  378.  Se- 
minaries for,  274. 

Temperaments,  698.  Case  of  lympha- 
tic,' with  great  activity  of  mind,  30. 
Hereditary  transmission  of^  411. 
ProbaLy  indicated  by  texture  of 
skull,  412. 

Thackrah,  Mr  C  Turner,  on  the  dura- 
tion of  human  life  in  Leeds,  Ac.  644. 
On  the  eyil  effects  of  inor^nate  stu- 
dy, 604. 

Thorax,  structure  and  contents  of  the, 
680.     Illustrative  cuts,  ib,  681. 

TIasot  mentions  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  in- 
sanity, 335. 

Titles  and  artificial  rank,  how  they  wi)! 
be  affected  by  the  enlightenment  of 
the  people,  687. 

Tuber  annulare,  its  size  relatively  to 
the  brain  and  cerebellum,  441. 

Tucker,  Robert,  his  imperfect  percep- 
tion of  colours,  148. 

« 

Unterbeiver,  painter,  skuU  o^  28. 
Utility  of  Phrenolo^  as  a  system  of 
moral  improvement,  193. 

Valentia,  Lord,  his  account  of  the  Cin- 
galese, 636,  et  9eq, 

Vedahs  of  Ceylon,  651. 

Vimont,  Dr,  account  of,  314.  His 
Treatise  on  Human  and  Comparative 
Phrenology,  379. 

Visions.     See  Spectral  IHuwma, 

Voisin  on  insanity,  73. 

Voisin,  murderer,  skuU  o(  31. 


Volt«iie*8  Nftirieal  expomire  of  the  My 
of  war,  626. 

Voyages  of  Cook,  Drake^  Cavendish, 
Bampier,  Rogers,  Clipperton,  Shrt 
vock>  Byron,  Vancouver,  La  Pt.i- 
rouse,  &c.,  moral  character  of  the^  44 . 


Wages,  combinations  for  raising,  27(L 

Waists^  compressed,  evils  of;  646,  678. 

Wmt,  horrors  and  irrationaHtiea  og  618, 
etteq.  Voltaire's  satirical  expec  ' 
of  the  foUy  oi^  626.  Swift's  tuiM 
Franklin's  descriptions  of,  626.  Its 
glories  unmasked,  627*  Defensive, 
Justifiable,  629. 

Watson,  Mr  Hewett,  on  the  peculiari. 
ties  of  memory,  212.  On  Sir  W. 
Hamilton's  experiments,  434. 

Wayte,  Dr,  noti^  of  his  work  agamst 
Phrenology,  616. 

Wealth  not  necessarily  productive  of 
evil,  332. 

Wilderqpin'sinfimt  schools.    See  tn^mi 

Weight,  functions  of  the  oigan  ol^  106. 

Weights  and  measures,  a  knowledge  of, 
hcnr  to  be  taught,  234. 

Whately's,  Archbishop,  Lectures  on 
Political  Economy  reviewed,  321. 

WilUams  and  Bishop^  murderers^  cases 
of,  444. 

Willich's  theory  of  plurality  of  cerebral 
omna,  132. 

Witchcraft  and  Demonology,  Sir  W. 
Scott  OB,  1« 

WiUofmen,  Dr  Chuleton's  discovne 
on  the  difi'ezent,  ^97* 

WoUaston's  theory  of  Imperfect  ;»er- 
ception  of  colours,  154. 

(«  Woman  in  her  Social  and  Domi . .«. 
Character,"  by  Mrs  John  Sandford, 
reviewed,  410.  How  women  ought 
to  be  educated,  41 4, 0/«09.  Thehr  in- 
fluence in  society,  419,  426.  Their 
reliffious  character,  422*  Their  minds 
weuer  tlnn  those  of  men,  424,  436. 

Wonder,  orsan  of^  probably  large  in 
Kepl^  and  Newton,  343. 

Woodbridge's  American  Annals  of  Edu- 
cation, 166,  273. 

AVords  taught  to  children  instead  of 
thineB,  118.  Proper  method  of  teach- 
inff  Uie  meanmg  o^  235^  264,  H  m^. 

Wond,  duration  of  the,  79. 

Wurmser,  Oeneral,  skull  and  character 
0^32. 

Youm^  Dr  Thomas,  his  theory  of  iu- 
pemct  perception  of  cobun^  163. 
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